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THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 
1907 

First  semester  begins  Tuesday,  September  10,  at  2  P.  M.  Enroll- 
ment of  students  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Formal  opening-  of  the  university  and  President's  annual  address, 
—Thursday,   September  12,   10    A  M. 

Meeting  of  classes  and  assignment  of  work,  Thursday,  September 
12,  beginning  at  2.00  o'clock. 

Final  date  for  filing  thesis  subjects  and  filing  choices  of  majors 
with  the  Registrar,  October  7. 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins   Wednesday,  November  27,  12:30  P.  M. 

Thanksgiving  recess  ends  Monday,  December  2,  8  A.  M. 

Christmas  holidays  begin  Friday,  December  20,  12:30  P.  M. 

1908 

Christmas  holidays  end  Monday,  January  6,  8  A.  M. 

First  semester  examinations  begin  Friday,  January  24,  9  A.  M. 

First  semester  closes  Thursday,  January  30. 

Annual  faculty  concert,  School  of  Music,  Friday,  January  31,  8:15 
k>.  M. 

iSecond  semester  begins  Monday,  February  3,  9  A.  M.  Enrollment 
of  students  Monday  and  'luesday. 

Meeting  of  classes  and  assignment  of  work,  Wednesday,  February 
5,  8  A.  M. 

Washington's  birthday,  Saturday,  February  22. 

•Easter  holidays  begin  Thursday,  March  26,  at  4:30  P.  M. 

Easter  holidays  end  Tuesday,  March  31,  at  8:00  A.  M. 

Annual  Music  Festival,  May  1,  8:30  P.  M. 

Final  date  for  submitting  finished  theses  to  major  professors, 
Monday,    May   4. 

Senior  examinations  begin  Friday,  May  29,  9  A.  M. 

Decoration  Day,  Saturday,  May  30. 

Final  examinations  begin  Thursday  June  4,  9  A.  M. 

Joint  exercises  of  the  debating  societies,  Saturday,  June  6,  8:30 
P.  M. 

Baccalaureate  sermon,  Sunday  June  7,  11  A.  M. 

Annual  senior  recital,  School  of  Music,  Monday  June  8,  8:30  P.  M. 

Annual  commencement  concert,  School  of  Music  Wednesday,  June 
10,  8:30  P.  M. 

Commencement,  Thursday  June  11,  10:30  A.  M. 

Meeting  of  Alumni  Association,  Thursday,  June  11,  4  P.  M. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE   BOARD  OF   REGENTS 

Member  ex-offlcio 
HIS   EXCELLENCY,   PRANK  FRANTZ,   Governor  of  Oklahoma. 

HON.  G.  W.  SUTTON,  M.  D.f  Chairman  Cleveland 

D.   L.   LARSH,  Esq.,  Secretary   Norman 

HON.   R.   E.   WOOD   Shawnee 

HARRY    GILSTRAP,    Esq Chandler 

SELWYN  DOUGLAS,  Esq Oklahoma  City 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE   BOARD 

Executive:     Governor  Frank  Frantz,  D.  L.  Larsh,  Esq.,   President 
David  R.  Boyd. 

House  and  Grounds:     D.  L.  Larsh,  Esq.,  Harry  GUstrap,  Esq.,  G 
W.  Sutton,  M.  D. 


MEMBERS   OF  THE   FACULTY  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS 
The  names  In  the  several  groups  stand  In  the  order  of  appointment. 

DAVID  BOSS   BOYD,   President. 

A.  B.  University  of  Wooster,  1878;  M.  A.,  1881;  Ph.  D.,  1898;  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  1878-1888;  superintendent 
of  schools,  Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  1888-1892;  president  of  the  uni- 
versity,  1892— 

EDWIN  DeEAKR,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Instructor  in  Assaying. 
Graduate  of  Michigan  'State  Normal  School,  1886;  B.  S.  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  1891;  M.  S.,  1893;  student  in  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, 1890-1892;  Ph.  B.,  1892;  Ph.  D.,  1899;  professor  of  chem- 
istry, 1892— 

JAMES  SHANNON  BUCHANAN  .Professor  of  History. 

B.  S.,  Cumberland  University,  1885;  lecturer  in  history,  Watkins 
Institute,  Nashville,  1891-1893;  graduate  student  and  scholarship 
instructor  in  history  and  English  Vanderbilt  University,  1893- 
1894;  professor  of  history  and  civics,  Oklahoma  Central  Normal 
School,  1894-1895;  graduate  student  in  American  history,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  summer  quarter,  1896;  member  of  American 
Historical  Association;  professor  of  history  1895— 

JOSEPH  FRANCIS  PAXTON,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Arch- 
aeology. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Missouri  summa  cum  laude,  1891;  assistant  in 
Latin,  University  of  Missouri,  1891-1894;  student  in  graduate  school, 
Harvard  University,  1894-1895,  and  university  scholar;  M.  A., 
Harvard,  1895;  acting  assistant  professor  of  Latin,  University  of 
Mrssouri,  Isyh-1896;  studied  in  Italy  and  Greece,  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence 1900-1901;  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  1896-1906;  professor 
of  Greek  and  Classical  Archaeology,  1906 — 

VERNON   LOUIS  PARRINGTON,  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

A.  B.,  College  of  Emporia,  1892;  student  in  Harvard  College,  1891- 
1893;  A.  B.,  Harvard,  1893;  instructor  in  English  and  French,  Col- 
lege of  Emporia,  1893-1897;  M.  A.  College  of  Emporia,  1895;  stud- 
ied in  the  British  Museum,  London,  and  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
Paris.  July  1903  to  August  1904,  on  leave  of  absence;  instructor  in 
English  and  modern  languages,  1897-1898;  professor  of  English 
literature,    1898 — 


6  Faculty 

ALBERT  HEALD  VAN  VUfiJflT,  Professor  of  Biology  and  ex-offlcio 
Territorial  Geologist,  and  Curator  of  the  Museum. 
Graduate  of  the  Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  1884;  professor  of 
physic®  and  chemistry  in  Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  1887-1893; 
student  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  1893-1895;  B.  S.,  1895;  stu- 
dent in  the  University  of  .Leipzig,  Germany,  1895-1897;  M.  A.,  and 
Ph.  D.,  Leipzig,  1897;  student  in  John  Hopkins  University  part 
of  1898;  instructor  in  biology,  1898-1899;  professor  of  biology,  terri- 
torial geologist  and  curator  of  the  museum,  1899 — 

LAWRENCE  WOOSTER  COLE,  Professor  of     Psychology  and     Phil- 
osophy. 
Graduate  of  normal  department  of  Southwest  Kansas  College,  1893; 

A.  B.  University  of  Oklahoma,  1899;  graduate  student  in  psychol- 
ogy 'and  education,  Columbia  University,  during  summers  of  190©, 
1901  and  1903;  superintendent  of  city  schools  El  Reno,  1897-1900; 
instructor  in  psychology  and  education  and  principal  of  the  pre- 
paratory school,  1900-1903;  student  in  graduate  school  of  Harvard 
University  on  leave  of  absence,  1903-1904;  M.  A.,  Harvard  1904; 
professor  of  psychology  and  philosophy  1903— 

CHARLES  NEWTON  GOULD,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Head  of  the 
Scnool  of  Mines. 

B.  S.,  Southwest  Kansas  College,  1899;  fellow  in  geology,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  1899-1900;  M.  A.  1900;  field  assistant,  U.  S. 
lieoiogical  Survey,  1897-1898,  1901;  resident  hydrographer,  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  1902-1905;  member  of  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers;  fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America; 
student  in  the  graduate  schools  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
University  of  Nebraska  on  leave  of  absence,  19C5-1906;  Ph.  D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  1906;  instructor  in  geology,  1900-1903;  profes- 
sor of  geology  1903 — 

HENRY  DANIEL   GUELICH,   Professor  of  the   Theory  of  Music  and 
Head  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

A.  B.,  Northwestern  College,  1895;  M.  A.,  1896;  American  Conser- 
vatory, Chicago,  1897;  Virgil  Clavier  School  New  York,  1898; 
University  of  Chicago,  1899;  Mus.  B.,  Grand  Conservatory  of  Music 
New  York  1904;  director  of  music,  Campbell  University,  Kansas, 
1900-1903;   director  of  music,   1903— 

MILTON  JAMES  FERGUSON,  Librarian,  (with  the  rank  of  professor) 
and  Instructor  In  Bibliography. 

A.  E.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1901;  M.  A,  1906;  student  In  the 
New  York  State  Library  School,  Albany,  1901-1902;  student  of 
bookbinding  in  Chicago  summer  1906;  libarlan,  1901— 


Faculty  7 

ROY   GITTJNGEK,   Associate   Professor    of     European     History,     and 
Principal  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

A.  B.  University  of  Oklahoma,  1902;  M.  A.,  Chicago,  1906;  instruc- 
tor in  history,  1902-1905;  principal  of  preparatory  school,  1903 — as- 
sociate professor  of  European  History,   1905— 

•DAVID  CONNOLLY  HALL,  Director  of  Physical  Training,  (with  th© 
rank  of  professor)  and  Instructor  in  Pharmacology. 
Ph.  B.,  Brown  University,  1901;  physical  director  and  graduate  stu- 
duent  in  bacteriology,  and  physiology,  Wesleyan  University,  Con- 
necticut, 1901-1902;  third-year  student  Rush  Medical  College;  Sc. 
M.  University  of  Chicago  1903;  instructor  in  pharmacology,  1903; 
physical  director,    1902— 

WILBER  RAYMOND   HUMPHREYS,   Associate  Professor  of  the  En- 
glish  Language. 

A.  B.,  Harvard,  1901;  graduate  student  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Ger- 
manic philology,  Harvard  University,  1902-1903;  M.  A.  Harvard 
1903;  instructor  in  the  English  language,  1903-1905;  associate  pro- 
fessor of  the  English  language,  1905— 

HOMER  CHARLES  WASHBURN,  Professor  of  Pharmacy,  and  Ma- 
teria Medica,  and  head  of  the  .School  of  Pharmacy. 
Ph.  C,  University  of  Michigan,  1902;  B.  >S.  Michigan,  1904;  assis- 
tant in  pharmacy,  University  of  Michigan,  1903-1904;  instructor  in 
pharmacy  1904-1905;  professor  of  pharmacy  and  materia  medica, 
1905— 

JAMElS  WELLINGS   STURGIS,   Professor  of  Latin,   and   Secretary  to 
the  Faculty. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1896;  M.  A.  University  of  Michigan 
1897;  tutor  in  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  1896-1897;  as- 
sistant instructor  in  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  1897-1898; 
acting  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  1900-1901;  instructor  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  1901-1905;  professor  of  Latin,  1905— 

SAMUEL  WATSON  REAVES,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

B.  S.  first  honour,  South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  1895;  B.  S., 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1899;  student  in  Cornell  University, 
1899  to  January  1901,  and  university  scholar  in  mathematics;  A.  B. 
Cornell,  1900;  instructor  in  mathematics,  Michigan  Military  Aca- 
demy, January  to  June,  1901;  assistant  professor  of  mathema- 
tics in  Clemson  College,  South  Carolina,  1901-1905;  professor  of 
mathematics,    1905— 


•On  leave  of  absence. 


8  Faculty 

CYRIL,  METHODIUS  JANSKY,   Professor  of  Physics    and    Electrical 
Engineering. 

A.  E.  Valparaiso  College,  1891;  superintendent  of  city  schools  Au- 
Sable,  Michigan,  1895-1902;  assistant  in  physics  and  electrical  engin- 
eering, University  of  Michigan,  1903-1904;  B.  fi.,  in  electrical  engin- 
eering, 1904;  research  assistant,  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington,  1904-1905;  member  of  the  Bohemian  Society  of  Mathe- 
maticians and  physicists  of  Prague;  member  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers;  professor  of  physics  and  electrical 
engineering,    1905— 

*GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  BUCKLIN,  Jr.,   Professor    of    Economics    and 
Sociology. 

A.  B.  cum  laude,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1903;  registrar  1900-1903; 
Instructor  and  registrar  on  leave  of  absence  for  graduate  study  in 
Yale  University,  1903-1904;  M.  A.,  Yale,  1904;  memoer  of  American 
Economic  Association;  instructor  in  economics,  and  sociology  1904 
1906;  professor  of  economics  and  sociology  1906— 

ROY   PHILSON  STOOPS,   Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  acting  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Medicine. 

A.  B.  University  of  Oklahoma,  1898;  M.  D.  University  of  Illinois, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  1903;  instructor  in  physiology 
and  bacteriology,  1903-1904;  instructor  in  anatomy,  1904-1906;  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy,   1906— 

JAMBS  DUFF  BARNETT,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

A.  B.  College  of  Emporia,  1890;  assistant  in  Latin  and  history, 
College  of  Emporia,  1890-1891;  principal  of  the  Emporia  Kansas 
high  school,  1895-1901;  fellow  in  political  science,  University  of 
Wisconsin  1902-1903;  assistant  in  political  science,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1903-1905;  Ph.  D.,  Wisconsin,  1905;  instructor  in  poli- 
tical science,  1905-1906;  professor  of  political  science,  1906 — 

GEORGE  DIUGUID   DAVIDSON:    Professor  of  the  German  Language 
and    Literature. 

A.  B.  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1899;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1905;  professor  of  modern  languages,  Rawlings  Institute,  Vir- 
ginia, 1902-1905;  instructor  in  modern  languages  and  fellow  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  19C5-1906;  professor  of  the  German  language  and 
literature,    1906— 


*On  leave  of  absence. 


Faculty  9 

HERMAN  JUSTUS  THORSTENBERG,  Acting  Professor  of  Economics 
and  sociology. 

A.  B.  Bethany  College,  1902;  student  and  university  scholar,  Yale, 
1902-1906;  A.  B.,  Yale,  1903;  M.  A.  Yale,  1904;  studied  in  library  of 
the  University  of  Copenhagen,  the  Danish  Royal  Library  and  the 
Royal  Archives  of  Denmark  summer  of  1905;  Ph.  D.  Yale,  1906; 
member  of  the  American  Historical  Association;  acting  professor 
of  economics  and  sociology,  1906 — 

INSTRUCTORS 

FRANK  ELWOOD  KNOWLES,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Ph.  B.,  Drake  University,  1900;  M.  A.  Drake,  1904;  assistant  prin- 
cipal" and  instructor  in  mathematics  and  physics,  Puget  Sound 
Academy,  .Snohomish,  Washington,  1901-1902;  graduate  student 
in  mathematics  and  physics,  the  University  of  Chicago,  during  four 
quarters,  1902-1905;  instructor  in  mathematics,  Rugby  School,  af- 
filiated with  the  University  of  Chicago,  spring  quarter,  1903;  In- 
structor in  mathematics,   1903 — 

FREDRIK   HOLMBERG,   Instructor  in  Violin,   Voice,   and   Theory    of 
Music. 

Student  in  the  College  of  Joenkoeping,  Sweden,  1888-1890;  Bethany 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Kansas,  violin,  Zedeler  and  Lindberg,  voice 
and  theory,  Thorstenberg  and  Hughes,  1892-1898;  Mus.  B.  Bethany 
College,  1899;  pupil  of  Listeman,  College  of  Music,  Chicago,  voice 
and  theory,  1899-1900;  teacher  of  violin,  voice  and  theory,  Eureka 
Academy,  Kansas,  1900;  teacher  of  violin  and  theory  Bethany  Col- 
lege, Kansas,  1900-1903;  instructor  in  violin,  voice  and  theory  and 
conductor  of  orchestra  and  chorus.  1903— 

*SARDIS  ROY  HADSELL,  Registrar,  and  Instructor  in  English  in  the 
Preparatory  School. 
Graduate  of  Normal  Department  Southwest  Kansas  College,   1899; 

A.  B.  sum  laude,  University  of  Oklahoma  1904;  acting  registrar, 
1903-1904;  registrar  and  instructor  in  English  in  the  preparatory 
scnool,   1904— 

♦ELMER  GRANT  WOODRUFF,  Instructor  in  Mineralogy. 

B.  S.  University  of  Nebraska,  1901;  Assistant  Nebraska  Geological 
Survey  1899-1904;  fellow  in  geology,  University  of  Nebraska,  1903- 
1904;  M.  A.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1904;  assistant  U.  6.  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  1904:  member  National  Geographical  'Society;  in- 
structor in  mineralogy,   1904 — 


*On  leave  of  absence. 
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MYRTLE  ELIZABETH  SUNDSTROM,  Instructor  in  Voice  Training- 
Mus.  B.,  Bethany  College,  Kansas,  1900;  director  of  music,  Norton 
Schools,  Kansas  1900-1901;  student  of  Hinshaw,  Chicago,  1902;  in- 
structor in  voice,  Bethany  College,  1903-1904;  instructor  in  voice, 
1904— 

LILLIAN  GONZALEZ  ROBINSON,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages 
A.  B.t  University  of  Chicago,  1903;  graduate  scholar  in  romance 
languages,  University  of  Chicago,  1903-1904;  1900-1902  studied  in 
France  and  Spain;  1903-1905  graduate  student  in  the  University  of 
Chicago;  M.  A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1905;  Dr.  es  Lettres,  Uni- 
versity of  Dijon,  France,  1906;  instructor  in  romance  languages, 
1905— 

EDWARD  MARSH  WILLIAMS,  Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Histology 
A  B.,  Kansas  State  University,  1898;  professor  of  biology,  Friends 
University,  Wichita,  1898-1902;  awarded  scholarship  in  botany. 
Columbia  University,  1900;  B.  8.,  cum  laude,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1903;  instructor  in  biology,  Lyons  township  High  School, 
Chicago,  1903-1905;  student  in  Rush  Medical  College,  1903-1905;  In- 
structor in  pathology  and  histology,   1905— 

GUY  YANDALL  WILLIAMS.  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

A.  B.  University  of  Oklahoma,  1906;  laboratory  assistant  in  chemis- 
try 1905-1906;   instructor  in  chemistry,  1906— 

JOHN  CHESTER  DARLING,  Acting  Director  of  Physical  Training. 
A.  B.  University  of  Oklahoma,  1906;  student  of  physical  training, 
Columbia  University,  summer  1906;  acting  director  of  physical 
training,    1906— 

JAMES  HUSTON  FELGAR,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
A.  B.  University  of  Kansas.  1901;  B.  S.  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago,  1905;  instructor  in 
mechanical  engineering,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  1906;  instructor  in  mechanical  engineering,  1906— 

HENRY  HIGGINS  LANE,  Instructor  in  Zoology  and  Embryology. 
Ph.  B.,  De  Pauw  University,  1899;  M.  A.,  Indiana  State  University 
1903;  assistant  in  embryology  and  neurology,  Biological  Station  of 
the  State  University  of  Indiana,  summer  of  1903;  scholarship  in 
embryology,  and  entomology,  Cornell,  1903-1904;  graduate  student 
and  assistant  in  zoology,  Chicago,  1904-1905;  instructor  in  zoology 
and  embryology,  Chicago,  summers  of  1904  and  1905;  professor 
of  biology,  Hiram  College,  Ohio,  1905-1906;  instructor  in  biology, 
Biological  Station  of  the  State  University,  of  Indiana,  sum- 
mer of  1906;  member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science;  instructor  in  zoology  and  embryology,  1906— 
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•FRANK  FITCH  GROUT,  Instructor  in  Mineralogy. 

B.  S.f  University  of  Minnesota,  1904;  assistant  in  Chemistry,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  1901-1904;  graduate  student,  University  of 
Minnesota  1905;  member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society;  chem- 
ist for  Zenith  Iron  and  Coke  Co.,  West  Duluth,  Minn.,  1904;  as- 
sistant, West  Virginia  Geological  Survey,  1906;  instructor  in  Min- 
eralogy,  1906— 

WALTER  CLIFTON  ERWIN,  Instructor  in  the  Preparatory  School. 
A.  B.  University  of  Oklahoma  1906;   instructor  in  the  Preparatory 
School,  1906— 

CLARA  MILLER,   Director  of  Physical  Training  for  Women  and  In- 
structor in  the  Preparatory  School. 

Graduate  of  Missouri  State  Normal,  Kirksville,  1902;  student  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  1904-1906;  Ph.  E'.,  University  of  Chica- 
go, 1906;  director  of  physical  training  for  women  and  instructor  in 
the  preparatory  school,  1906 — 


ASSISTANTS 

BENJAMIN  GILBERT  OWEN,  Assistant  in  Physical  Training. 

BERENICE   RICE,    Assistant   in   Piano. 

Mus.  B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1904;  studied  in  the  Virgil  School 
New  Tork  City,  summer  of  1906;  assistant  in  piano,  1905 — 

ADELAIDE  LOOMIS,  Assistant  in  English. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,   1906;  assistant  in  English,   1906— 

EARL  KILBURN  KLINE,  Assistant     in     Latin     in     the     Preparatory 
School. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1906;  assistant  in  Latin  in  the  Pre- 
paratory School,   1906 — 


OTHER   OFFICERS 

THOMAS  FREDERICK  CAREY,  Treasurer. 

MILTON  MONROE  MAYNARD,  Acting  Registrar. 

FRANK  FLOOD,  University  Carpenter  and  Assistant  in  the  Shops. 

ISAAC  N.  PRICKETT,  Head  Janitor. 


'Resigned. 
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STANDING    COMMITTEES    OF   THE    FACULTY 

The  standing  committees  of  the  faculty  are  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, to  serve  for  twelve  months,  beginning  on  February  first  of  eath 
year. 

Freshmen  Studies:  Professor  Van  Vleet,  Chairman;  Professors 
Parrington  and  Cole. 

Graduate  Studies:  Professor  Buchanan,  Chairman;  Professors 
Parrington   and   DeBarr. 

High  School:  Professor  Buchanan,  Chairman;  Associate  Professor 
Gittinger,   and  Professor  Reaves. 

Library:  Professor  Ferguson,  Chairman;  Professor  Paxton,  and 
Associate  Professor  Humphreys. 

University  Publications:  Professor  Parrington,  Chairman;  Profes- 
sor Paxton,  and  Mr.   Hadsell. 

Discipline:  The  President,  Chairman;  Professors  De  Barr  and  Bu- 
chanan. 

Athletics:  Professor  Hall,  Chairman;  Professors  Van  Vleet  and 
Washburn. 

Advanced  Entrance  Credits:  For  the  present  the  duties  of  this 
committee  will  be  performed  by  the  committee  on  nigh  schools. 

University  Extension:  Professor  Gould,  Chairman;  Mr.  Bucklin 
and  Mr.   Knowles. 

Programme:  Professor  Cole,  Chairman;  Professors  Washburn  and 
Reaves. 

Non- Athletic  Organizations:  Professor  De  Barr,  Chairman;  Pro- 
fessor    Sturgis,   and  Associate  Professor  Gittinger. 

Oratorical  Association:  Professor  Guelich  and  Associate  Professor 
Humphreys. 

ADVISERS  TO  STUDENTS 

For  members  of  the  freshmen  and  sophomore  classes  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Committee  on  Freshman  Studies. 

For  the  members  of  the  senior  and  junior  classes  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  professor  under  whom  the  major  work  is  done. 

For  graduate  students,  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies. 

For  students  in  the  School  of  Applied  Seizes  Professor  Jansky. 

For  the  students  in  the  School  of  Medic'ne,  Professor  Stoops. 

For  students  in  the  School  of  Mines,    Professor  Gould. 

For  the  students  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Professor  Guelich. 

For  the  students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  Professor  Washburn. 


THE     UNIVERSITY 

The  State  University  of  Oklahoma  is  the  head  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  Territory.  It  was  founded  by  the  state  in 
order  to  provide  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  Territory  with 
a  school  in  which  they  might  do  advanced  academic  and  profes- 
sional work.  It  begins  where  the  high  school  leaves  off,  and  its 
training  is  founded  upon  that  got  in  the  secondary  public  schools. 
A  sense  of  this  close  connection  between  the  public  schools  and 
the  university  determines  in  large  measure,  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  university,  its  spirit  and  course  of  study. 

The  control  of  the  university  is  entrusted  to  a  Board  of  Re- 
gents, consisting  of  the  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  ex-offlcio,  and  of 
five  members  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

THE   SCHOOLS 

The  university  is  made  up  of  the  following  schools: 

The   College   of  Arts  and   Sciences. 
The  School  of  Applied  Science. 
The  School  of  Medicine. 
The   School  of  Mines. 
The   School   of  Pine  Arts. 
The  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The   College   of  Arts  and   Sciences   embraces:  — 

a.  An    undergraduate    course,    chiefly   elective. 

b.  A  combined  course  in  collegiate  and  medical  studies. 
Both  courses  lead   to  the  bachelor  degree. 

The  School  of  Applied  Science  covers  four  years'  work  in 
mechanical,  electrical  and  civil  engineering,  and  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  mechanical,  electrical  and  civil 
engineering. 

The  School  of  Medicine  covers  the  first  two  years'  work  of 
a  regular  four  year  course  in  medicine,  and  prepares  the  stu- 
dent to  enter  the  third  year  class  in  other  medical  colleges. 

The  School  of  Mines  covers  four  years'  work  and  leads  to 
the  degree   of   Bachelor   of   Science   in   Mining. 
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The   School  of  Fine  Arts   embraces:  — 

a.  An  academic  course  in  music,  drawing  and  public  speak- 
ing. 

b.  An  advanced  course  in  music,  drawing  and  painting  and 
public  speaking. 

c.  A  graduate  course  in  piano,  voice  and  violin. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  covers  two  years'  work  and  leads 
to  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

FOUNDATION 

The  university  is  founded  upon  the  authority  of  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  entitled  'An  act  to 
locate  and  establish  the  University  of  Oklahoma."  The  act  pro- 
vided that  when  ten  thousand  dollars  and  forty  acres  of  land 
should  be  given  to  the  territory  by  the  city  of  Norman  the  school 
should  be  located  at  that  place.  These  requirements  having  been 
met,   the  university  was  established  at  Norman  in  1892. 

The  law  then  proceeds  to  state  more  explicitly  the  scope  and 
purposes  of  the  school  as  follows: 

(6787)  Sec.  9.  The  object  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
shall  be  to  provide  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  various  branches  of  learning  connected  with  scientific  in- 
dustrial and  professional  pursuits,  in  the  instruction  and  training 
of  persons  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  also  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  United  States  and  this  territory  in  what  re- 
gards the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens. 

(6788)  Sec.  10.  The  college  department  of  arts  shall  embrace 
courses  of  instruction  in  mathematical,  physical  and  natural  sci- 
ences with  their  application  to  the  industrial  arts,  such  as  agri- 
culture, mechanics,  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy,  manu- 
factures, architecture  and  commerce,  and  such  branches  included 
in  the  college  of  letters  as  shall  be  necessary  to  proper  fitness  of 
pupils  in  the  scientific  and  practical  courses  of  their  chosen  pur- 
suits, and  in  military  tactics;  and  in  the  normal  department  the 
proper  instruction  and  learning  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching 
in  the  common  schools;  and  as  soon  as  the  income  of  the  univer- 
sity will  allow,  in  such  order  as  the  wants  of  the  public  shall 
seem  to  require,  the  said  courses  in  the  sciences  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  practical  arts  shall  be  expanded  into  distinct  col- 
leges of  arts  ,  and  shall  embrace  a  liberal  course  of  instruction  in 
languages,  literature  and  philosophy,  together  with  such  courses 
or  parts  of  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  as  the  regents  of  the 
university  shall  prescribe. 

(6789)  Sec.  11.  The  university  shall  be  open  to  female  as 
well  as  to  male  students,  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions 
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as  the  Board  of  Regents  may  deem  proper,  and  all  able-bodied 
male  students  of  the  university  in  whatever  college  may  receive 
instruction  and  discipline  in  military  tactics,  the  requisite  arms 
for  which  shall  be  furnished  by  the  territory. 

HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

Young  as  the  university  is,  its  growth  has  been  rapid.  In 
the  spring  of  1893  work  was  begun  on  the  first  building.  The 
school  was  organized  in  the  following  summer,  and  in  September 
opened  its  doors.  During  the  first  several  years  the  school  was  a 
university  only  in  name — a  very  large  majority  of  the  student 
bodj'  being  members  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  preparatory  de- 
partment. In  1898  the  first  class  was  graduated  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Since  then  new  schools  have  been  ad- 
ded rapidly  and  the  development  of  the  university  has  kept  pace 
with   the   wonderful   growth   of   the    territory. 

With  the  founding  of  the  new  commonwealth  of  Oklahoma, 
the  field  of  the  state  university  becomes  greatly  enlarged  and  its 
duties  and  responsibilities  vastly  greater.  It  is  the  very  earnest 
desire  on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  shaping  the  work  of  the 
university  that  it  shall  play  its  part  worthily  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  great  commonwealth  of  Oklahoma;  that  its  growth  shall 
keep  well  abreast  of  the  development  of  the  state;  and  that  in 
•every  village  and  every  township  its  influence  shall  be  felt  in- 
creasingly, making  for  an  enlightened  civil  life.  The  words  that 
have  been  chosen  for  the  seal  of  the  university — "Civi  et  Reipub- 
licae" — not  unfitly  sum  up  the  great  ideal  for  which  the  universi- 
ty stands.  That  it  may  achieve  this  end.  the  university  asks  the 
help  of  every  citizen  of  the  commonwealth,  of  whatever  party  or 
of  whatever  faith. 

ENDOWMENT  AND   INCOME 

The  university  is  supported  in  part  out  of  the  general  reve- 
nues of  the  territory  and  in  part  from  the  income  from  lands  set 
aside  by  Congress  out  of  the  public  domain  as  an  endowment  of 
the  schools  of  the  territory. 

The  income  from  the  general  revenues  is  determined  by  the 
legislature.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1905,  the  sum  of 
$50,000  a  year  was  appropriated  for  two  years  to  provide  a  gen- 
eral maintenance  fund  for  the  university. 

The  endowment  in  land  was  made  by  Congress  in  two 
grants:  (1)  Section  13  in  each  township  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Cherokee  Outlet,  and  in  the  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita 
reservations,  opened  to  settlement  in  1901,  was  reserved  for  uni- 
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versity,  normal  school  and  agricultural  college  purposes.  The 
lands  so  reserved  are  leased  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  named, 
and  bring  to  the  university  at  present  about  $9,000  a  year. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  above  lands  the  statehood  bill  ap- 
proved on  June  16,  1906,  granted  to  the  University  200,000  acres 
of  land  to  be  taken  from  any  public  lands  within  the  territory 
remaining  unfiled  on  as  homesteads  on  that  date. 

The  total  value  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  university,  is 
estimated  at  $3,670,000. 

SITUATION 

Norman,  the  seat  of  the  university,  is  the  county  seat  of 
Cleveland  county.  It  is  an  excellent  town  of  4,000  inhabitants, 
situated  eighteen  miles  south  of  Oklahoma  City  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroad,  in  approximately  the  geographical 
center  of  the  two  territories.  Its  nearness  to  Oklahoma  City 
makes  it  easily  reached  from  all  parts  of  the  new  state  and  gives 
to  the  University  certain  advantages  which  otherwise  would  be 
wanting. 

Although,  like  other  towns  of  Oklahoma,  it  was  hastily 
built,  the  larger  number  of  the  first  buildings  have  been  tor:; 
down,  and  much  of  the  crudity  that  inevitably  attaches  to  a  new- 
ly settled  country  has  disappeared.  Already  it  is  one  of  the  most 
home  like  and  attractive  villages  of  the  two  territories,  and  is 
fast  becoming  a  substantial  town,  worthy  of  being  the  seat  of 
the  university  of  a  great  state. 

THE   GROUNDS 

The  university  campus  comprises  sixty  acres,  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  South  Canadian  river  three  miles  to  the  south. 
The  grounds  have  been  divided  into  six  quadrangular  plots  with 
drives.  Four  of  these  quadrangles  will  be  given  over  'to  the 
building,  one  to  athletics  and  one  is  unassigned  at  present. 

Immediately  on  the  completion  of  the  first  building  In  1894 
large  plantings  of  trees  were  made,  chiefly  of  elm  and  ash.  From 
the  first  they  made  fine  growth  and  are  now  of  a  size  to  make  the 
campus  with  its  approach,  one  of  the  most  attractive  soots  in 
Oklahoma.  In  the  spring  of  1903  the  grounds  were  carefully 
platted,  and  since  then  the  development  has  been  rapid.  Other 
large  plantings  have  been  made,  which  are  part  of  a  well  thought 
out  plan.  In  the  year  1893  the  campus  was  bare  prairie,  marked 
by  buffalo  wallows.  To  make  the  grounds  over,  so  that  they 
should  be  beautiful  in  themselves  and  a  fit  setting  for  the  build- 
ings,   takes    time    and    care,    but    it    is    something    that    the    uni- 
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versity  management  has  greatly  at  heart,  and  the  remarkable  de- 
velopment already  brought  about  promises  much  for  the  future. 

By  a  bill  passed  during  the  second  session  of  the  fifty-ninth 
congress  and  approved  by  the  President,  the  university  was 
granted  all  of  section  36  in  township  9,  north  of  range  2,  west 
of  the  Indian  Meridian,  in  Cleveland  county,  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  university  grounds. 

The  above  described  land,  valued  at  $40,000,  lies  one  mile 
to  the  west  of  the  present  campus.  It  is  planned  to  sell  as  much 
of  the  640  acres  as  is  necessary,  in  order  to  buy  such  other  land 
immediately  adjoining  the  present  campus,  as  the  university  may 
need. 

THE    BUILDINGS 

University  Hall:  Built  in  1902-03  at  a  cost  of  $70,000,  con- 
tains the  offices  of  the  president,  secretary,  registrar  and  regents 
with  suites  of  recitation  rooms,  offices,  society  halls,  etc.  It  is 
built  of  buff  brick  with  terra  cotta  trimmings  and  basement  of 
planed  limestone,  in  the  Renaissance  style  of  architecture.  For- 
mal entrance  into  this  building  took  place  March  15,  1903. 

Science  Hall:  The  old  Science  Hall,  with  all  its  contents 
was  burned  on  the  night  of  January  6,  1903.  This  was  the  first 
building  on   the   campus   and   was  completed   in   1894. 

The  new  Science  Hall  is  a  gray  pressed  brick  structure,  G3x 
125  feet,  with  limestone  trimmings.  More  particular  descriptions 
of  it  will  be  found  under  the  description  of  the  laboratories  of 
chemistry,  biology,  and  geology.  Occupation  of  this  building 
took  place  in  September,  1904. 

Carnegie  Library:  The  library  building  is  a  gift  from  An- 
drew Carnegie,  Esq.  It  is  built  of  gray  brick,  and  has  two 
stories  and  a  basement.  The  general  reading  room  and  offices 
are  on  the  first  floor.  On  the  second  floor  is  a  large  room  for 
general  meetings,  together  with  three  seminary  rooms.  In  the 
rear  is  a  large  stack  annex,  fitted  with  sheet  metal  stacks.  For 
the   present   the   women's   gymnasium   occupies   the   basement. 

The  building  was  opened  to  use  January,  1905. 

Gymnasium:  The  university  management  has  recognized 
physical  training  as  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  the  univer- 
sity. In  the  summer  of  1903  a  new  gymnasium,  55x100  feet,  was 
built.  This  is  divided  into  six  rooms.  The  main  hall,  twenty 
feet  high  has  thirty-two  hundred  square  feet  of  unobstructed 
floor  space.  The  locker  room  accomodates  five  hundred  indi- 
vidual lockers      The  bath  room  adjacent  is  fitted  with  spray  and 
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shower  baths  and  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  The  di- 
rector's office  and  an  individual  exercising  room  occupy  the  east 
end. 

The  building1  is  equipped  throughout  with  all  the  essentials 
of  a  good  gymnasium. 

The  women's  gymnasium  occupies  the  entire  basement  of 
the  new  Carnegie  Library.  The  main  room,  twelve  feet  high, 
contains  four  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  east 
wing,  30x40  feet,  is  used  as  a  locker  and  bath  room.  The  locker 
room  is  provided  with  four  dressing  rooms  each  containing 
twenty  lockers.  The  dressing  rooms  connect  with  twelve  indi- 
vidual shower  and  spray  baths  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water. 

Shop-s:  The  engineering  work  is  carried  on  in  two  frame 
buildings. 

The  shops  consist  of  a  machine  shop,  foundry,  forge  and  a 
pattern  and   wood  working  snop. 

The  machine  shop  is  equipped  with  drill  presses,  universal 
milling  machine,  planer,  shaper,  engine  lathe,  universal  tool  and 
cutter  grinder,  bench  vises  and  a  full  assortment  of  small  tools. 
The  machines  are  all  new. 

The  foundry  is  supplied  with  a  standard  cupola,  brass  fur- 
nace and  core  oven  together  with  several  sets  of  tools  for  stu- 
dents' use  in  moulding  and  casting. 

The  forge  shop  is  furnished  with  six  down  draft  forges  of 
the  latest  pattern;  connections  having  been  laid  for  four  more 
which  will  be  added  as  s  >on  as  n  cded.  The  blower  and  ex- 
haust fans  are  driven  by  a  fifteen  horse  power  induction  motor. 

The  pattern  and  woodworking  shop  is  supplied  with  lathes, 
joiner,  planer,  cross  cut  and  rip  saw,  a  scroll  saw  and  a  full  as- 
sortment of  tools  for  wood  working. 

For  the  mechanical  testing  laboratory  have  been  ordered  a 
100,000  pound  Riehle  testing  machine,  a  transverse  testing  ma- 
chine, extensometer,  a  1,000  pound  cement  machine,  moulds, 
sieves  and  other  accessories  for  cement  testing. 

The  equipment  of  the  shops  and  laboratories  is  excellent  In 
every  respect.  Other  machines  and  apparatus  will  be  added  from 
time  to  time;  some  will  be  purchased  and  some  will  be  designed 
and  built  in  the  shops. 

Anatomical  Laboratory:  This  building,  consisting  of  a  large 
dissecting  room,  a  class  room  and  a  library  and  a  store  and  prep- 
aration room  lies  west  of  t"»e  work  shops.  It  was  especially  con- 
structed for  work  in  human  anatomy. 

A  smaller  building  adjacent  to  the  anatomical  laboratory  Is 
used  for  taxidermy  and  as  a  general  preparation  shop  for  mu- 
seum material. 
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Heating  Plant:  All  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  from  a 
central  heating  plant  and  all  are  completely  wired  and  supplied 
with  electric  lights. 

THE  LABORATORIES 

Abundant  opportunities  are  provided  for  practical  instruc- 
tion in  the  laboratories  of  the  university  in  chemistry  and  phar- 
macy, physics,  biology,  geology  and  experimental  psychology. 

Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Laboratories.  These  labora- 
tories comprise  ten  rooms,  as  follows,  in  the  basement  of  Science 
Hall: 

A   general  lecture   room; 

A  laboratory  of  general  chemistry; 

A  laboratory  of  quantitative  and  organic  chemistry; 

A   research   laboratory; 

A  private  laboratory  and  office; 

A  dispensing  room; 

A  balance  room; 

A  general  pharmacy  laboratory; 

A  pharmacognosy  and  prescription  room; 

A  private  pharmacy  room  and  office. 

The  general  chemistry  laboratory  accomodates  120  students 
and  is  equipped  with  water,  gas  and  drainage.  Opportunities 
for  glass  blowing  and  bending  are  furnished  in  this  laboratory. 

The  quantitative  laboratory  accommodates  75  students  and 
is  furnished  with  gas,  water,  drainage,  and,  glasjs  blowing  and 
bending   facilities. 

The  research  laboratory  accommodates  sixteen  students  and 
is  furnished  with  gas,  water  and  drainage.  Nitrogen  determin- 
ation apparatus,  combustion  apparatus  and  apparatus  for  water 
analysis  and  analysis  of  food  products,  etc.,  are  in  place  in  this 
laboratory. 

The  pharmaceutical  laboratory  accomodates  forty-eight  stu- 
dents, and  is  furnished  with  gas,  water  and  drainage.  All  nec- 
essary apparatus  for  pharmaceutical  preparation  are  in  place 
in  this  laboratory. 

The  prescription  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  balances, 
drugs  and  apparatus,  gas,  drainage  and  water  and  accommodates 
twelve  students. 

The  pharmacognosy  room  is  furnished  with  all  the  crude 
drugs  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  with  suitable  tables  and  furni- 
ture for  this  work. 

The  balance  room  is  provided  with  fourteen  pairs  of  bal- 
ances  of   the    Sartorious    &    Becker   make,    and    all   balances    for 
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analytical  work  are  sensitive  to  1-10  miligram.  One  button  as- 
say balance  is  included  in  the  list  sensitive  to  1-100  of  a  milli- 
gram.    The   room   is   well   lighted. 

The  dispensing  room  is  provided  with  all  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus and  chemicals  for  carrying  on  the  work  in  chemistry 
and  pharmacy.  The  total  value  of  apparatus  and  chemicals  in 
this  room  is  about  $6,000. 

The  private  laboratory  of  the  professor  of  pharmacy  is  pro- 
vided with  a  fine  pair  of  balances,  gas,  water  and  drainage  and 
all  necessary     apparatus,  drugs,  etc.,  for  his  work. 

The  private  laboratory  and  office  of  the  professor  of  chem- 
istry is  provided  with  suitable  tables,  gas,  water,  drainage,  and 
apparatus  to  carry  on  his  work  and  also  research  work. 

The  recitation  room  is  provided  with  a  suitable  lecture  table 
and  seats  for  sixty-five  students. 

All  laboratories  and  rooms  are  suitably  lighted  with  elec- 
tricity and  all  are  provided  with  forced  ventilation. 

Biological  Laboratories:  These  laboratories  comprise  the 
whole  of  the  first  floor  of  Science  Hall — exclusive  of  the  lecture 
halU-a  separate  building  for  anatomy,  and  a  separate  building, 
consisting  of  a  store  room,  and  a  large  workshop,  for  taxidermy 
and  the  preparation  of  class  and  useful  material. 

The  laboratories  in   Science  Hall  include  the  following: 

Embryology  and  bacteriology; 

Normal  and  pathological  histology; 

Physiology; 

Faculty  research   room; 

An  incubator  room; 

A  cold   storage  room; 

Departmental  library; 

Biological  office; 

A  general  store  room. 

The  laboratory  of  embryology  and  bacteriology  accomodates 
thirty-five  students.  It  is  equipped  with  BB  Bausqh  and  Lomb 
microscopes  with  1-2  inch  oil  immersion  objectives  and  Abbe 
condensers,  incubator,  autoclav,  hot  air  sterilizers,  hot  water  fil- 
ters, blood  serum  apparatus,  counting  apparatus,  Novy's  ancaero- 
bic  culture  jars,  fermentation  tubes,  paraffin  baths,  Minot's  pre- 
cision microtome,  a  set  of  Zeigler's  wax  models  to  illustrate  the 
development  of  the  brain  and  the  human  embryo,  and  all  of  the 
accessory  apparatus,  chemicals,  stains,  glassware,  etc.,  essential 
for  both  general  and  special  work  in  these  subjects. 

The  laboratory  of  normal  and  pathological  histology  ac- 
comodates thirty-two  students.  It  is  amply  supplied  with  mi- 
croscopes,  a   Minot   precision   microtome,   paraffin    baths   and   all 
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the  stains,  chemicals,  glassware  and  other  apparatus,  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  work  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  laboratory  of  physiology  accommodates  sixteen  stu- 
dents. The  equipment  consists  of  a  very  complete  set  of  appa- 
ratus for  demonstration  in  experimental  physiology,  including 
kymographs,  plethysmograph,  sphygmograph,  time  marker,  in- 
duction coils,  rheocord,  centrifuge,  galvanometers,  keys,  commu- 
tators, etc. 

The  faculty  research  room,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  a  place 
where  the  members  of  the  biological  faculty  may  carry  on  special 
lines  of  investigation,  and  it  is  fitted  up  with  this  end  in  view. 
It  is  well  supplied  with  general  apparatus  and  special  apparatus 
is  Supplied  as  needed  for  carrying  on  special  lines  of  investiga- 
tion. 

The  scientific  men  of  the  territory  and  especially  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  are  cordially  invited  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  this  laboratory  for  making 
special  tests  or  special  investigations  relative  to  their  work. 

The  incubator  and  cold  storage  rooms  are  adjacent  to  the 
laboratory  of  embryology  and  bacteriology.  The  cold  storage 
room  is  provided  with  refrigerators  for  keeping  material  that 
requires  a  low  temperature.  The  incubator  room  contains  the 
incubators,  paraffin  baths,  etc.,  for  the  above  laboratory. 

The  departmental  library  contains  the  reference  works  and 
special  journals  of  the  department.  It  is  fitted  with  tables  and 
chairs,  and  is  open  as  reference  and  reading  room  during  the 
regular  laboratory  hours. 

The  work  in  botany,  zoology  and  general  biology  will  be 
carried  on  in  the  above  laboratories  until  the  basement  is  va- 
cated by  the  department  of  chemistry.  Permanent  laboratories 
will  then  be  fitted  up  in  the  basement. 

The  apparatus  and  material  for  work  in  these  subjects  are 
ample.  The  large  collection  of  material  in  the  museum  is  all 
available,  including  a  large  and  representative  collection  of  skins 
and  mounted  specimens  of  Oklahoma  birds  ;a  collection  of  skins 
and  mounted  specimens  of  Oklahoma  mammals,  a  large  collect- 
ion of  reptiles,  a  good  series  of  mounted  skeletons,  and  a  series 
of  models  of  animals  and  dissections. 

These  models  are  of  unusual  value,  as  they  were  made  by  Dr. 
Finney,  the  university  model  maker,  from  special  dissections, 
and  from  specially  selected  animals,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating certain  definite  lines  of  work. 

The  anatomical  laboratory  occupies  a  separate  building,  de- 
signed and  constructed  for  work  in  human  anatomy.  It  con- 
tains the  dissecting  room,  a  class  room  and  library,  and  a  room 
for    preparation    and    storage    of   material.     It    is    provided    with 
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every  convenience  for  the  use  of  classes  in  dissection.  The  dis- 
secting room  is  large,  and  planned  with  special  reference  to  se- 
curing an  abundant  supply  of  sunlight.  It  is  fitted  with  dissect- 
ing tables,  side  tables,  lockers  and  lavatory.  Immediately  ad- 
joining is  the  room  containing  the  osteological  collection  and  the 
departmental  library,  with  numerous  anatomical  charts,  models 
and  diagrams.  The  preparation  room  contains  appliances  for 
injecting  and  preserving  material.  Dissection  is  provided  for  by 
Oklahoma  statute,  and  anatomical  material  is  abundant.  The 
work  in  practical  anatomy  continues  throughout  the  college  year. 

Geological  Laboratories:  The  geological  laboratories  com- 
prise eight  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  of  Science  Hall  as  follows: 

General  geology  room; 

Mineralogy  room; 

Palaeontology  room; 

Departmental  library; 

Lecture  room; 

Geological  office; 

Assistant's  office  and  work  room; 

Store  room. 

The  general  geology  room  is  fitted  with  tables  to  accomodate 
forty  students,  with  cases  for  rocks  and  minerals,  and  with  nec- 
essary apparatus  to  pursue  the  work  in  general  and  economic 
geology,    physiography   and   lithology. 

The  mineralogy  room  will  accommodate  twenty-four  stu- 
dents and  is  fitted  with  mineralogical  desks,  provided  with  gas, 
water  and  individual  lockers.  The  room  contains  cases  for  chem- 
icals, minerals,  models,  etc.  Two  sets  of  crystal  models  and  a 
set  of  crystal  charts  are  used  to  supplement  the  natural  crys- 
tal collections.  Besides  type  minerals  from  various  parts  of 
the  world  there  are  several  collections  illustrating  characteristic 
mineral  properties.  General  apparatus  is  provided  for  blow-pipe 
and  analytical  work. 

The  paleontology  room  is  provided  with  tables,  cases,  Bausch 
and  Lomb  microscopes  and  general  apparatus  for  cleaning  and 
mounting  fossils  and  making  sections.  In  addition  to  a  collec- 
tion of  modern  invertebrates  illustrating  types  of  animal  life 
there  are  collections  of  fossils  including  specimens  from  practi- 
cally all  American  horizons  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of 
forms  from  foreign  localities.  All  collections  are  being  added 
to   by  exchange,   purchase   and   collection. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  on  the  shelves  particularly  good 
specimens  from  the  Iswer  Palaezoic  formations  of  the  Arbuckle 
mountains  (the  collection  from  the  Hunton  limestone  is  the 
largest  in  the  world)  and  from  the  Comanche  Cretaceous  rocks 
of  Texas  and  Indian  Territory. 
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The  library  room  is  comfortably  fitted  up  and  the  books 
are  all  available  for  the  students  of  the  department.  Among 
these  are  not  only  a  large  number  of  books  of  a  technical  and 
popular  nature,  but  two  collections  consisting  largely  of  reports. 
One  of  these  collections,  which  contains  eight  hundred  books 
and  pamphlets,  was  purchased  by  the  university,  and  the  other, 
containing  some  thirteen  hundred  volumes  is  the  property  of 
the  professor  of  geology. 

Among  these  books  are  practically  all  the  publications  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  consisting  of  annual  reports, 
monographs,  bulletins,  folios,  irrigation  and  water  supply  papers, 
and  professional  papers;  reports  of  the  geological  surveys  of 
the  following  states:  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, Indiana,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Alabama,  Maryland,  New  York, 
Arkansas,  Minnesota,  Texas,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  North  Carolina;  reports  of  various 
learned  and  scientific  bodies  and  a  large  number  of  authors' 
brochures  dealing  with  special  topics. 

There  are  available  for  students  a  number  of  maps  and  charts, 
which  include,  among  others,  the  county  maps  of  Oklahoma,  of- 
ficial maps  of  Indian  Territory,  United  States  and  Office  maps 
of  the  various  states,  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
maps  of  harbors,  and  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  maps. 
The  charts  have  been  prepared  mainly  by  students  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  illustrate  the  development  of  life  during  geologic 
time,  the  growth  of  the  North  American  continent,  the  geological 
time  scale,  etc. 

The  department  has  for  use  nearly  one  hundred  geological 
relief  maps  and  models,  most  of  which  were  made  by  the  uni- 
versity model  maker.  Among  the  larger  models  are:  a  geologi- 
cal relief  map  of  Oklahoma,  models  of  Alpine  and  Piedmont 
glaciers,  Niagara  Palls,  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Arbuckle  Mountains,  the  latter  having  been  prepare  I  from  orig- 
inal data  secured  by  students  of  the  department.  Several  set9 
of  smaller  models  ilustrate  erosion,  coast  line  topography,  folcs, 
faults,  volcanoes,  river  piracy,  and  kindred  physiographic  phe- 
nomena. Several  restorations  of  prehistoric  animals  have  been 
prepared,  among  which  are  the  Cretaceous  dinosaurs;  Tricera- 
tops  and   Stegosaur. 

The  apparatus  for  microscopic  petrography  consists  pf  a 
Bausch  and  Lomb  petrographic  microscome  and  accessories, 
more  than  100  slides  and  a  collection  of  the  rocks  from  which  the 
slides  were  cut. 

The  lectures  in  the  various  classes  are  illustrated  from  time 
to  time  with  the  stereopticon  for  which  there  are  available  over 
eight  hundred  slides  descriptive  of  geological  phenomena  in  all 
parts  of  the  w^orld. 
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Psychological  Laboratory:  The  laboratory  for  experimental 
psychology  is  in  University  Hall  and  consists  of  a  lecture  room, 
a  room  for  general  experiments,  and  a  dark  room  for  experi- 
ments in  the  sense  of  vision.  The  equipment  is  adequate  for  a 
thorough  study  of  the  phenomena  of  sensation,  and  during  the 
present  year  a  course  in  the  phenomena  of  movement  will  be 
provided  for.  All  of  the  apparatus  is  of  the  best  type  and  manu- 
facture, so  that  while  it  is  used  in  regular  courses  of  instruction 
it  is  also  suitable  for  research. 

In  addition  to  this  apparatus  for  strictly  experimental  work 
the  laboratory  is  equ'pped  with  a  large  amount  of  illustrative 
material  such  as  models,  charts  and  views  for  the  study  of  com- 
parative and  general  psychology. 

Supplementary  apparatus  for  special  investigations  will 
either  be  made  to  design  or  bought  as  needed.  The  laboratory 
Is  supplied  with  gas  and  electricity. 

Physical  Laboratory:  The  physical  laboratory  at  present  is 
situated  in  the  basement  of  University  Hall,  and  is  being  equip- 
ped with  standard  instruments  and  apparatus  for  experiments 
and  research  work  in  mechanical  measurements,  heat,  sound, 
light  and  magnetism  and  electricity.  The  apparatus  is  of  the 
best  American  and  German  make.  The  laboratory  work  required 
in  connection  with  several  of  the  electrical  engineering  courses 
will  be  given  in  the  physical  laboratory. 

MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

The  museum  is  situated  on  the  second  floor  of  Science  Hall, 
in  a  well  lighted  room,  thirty-two  by  fifty-four  feet. 

The  zoological  material  consists  of  a  good  collection  of  the 
skins  of  Oklahoma  birds,  several  cases  of  mounted  birds,  skins 
of  most  of  the  larger  mammals  of  Oklahoma,  a  group  of  mounted 
deer  and  antelope,  a  large  collection  of  Oklahoma  reptiles,  a 
collection  of  bird's  eggs  and  nests,  a  series  of  mounted  skeletons, 
and  a  series  of  models  of  animals  and  dissections. 

The  botanical  material  consists  of  a  collection  of  the  summer 
flora  of  Southwestern  Oklahoma,  made  during  the  summer  of 
1903.  This  is  being  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  available 
for  class  use. 

The  geological  material  includes  collections  of  rocks,  min- 
erals and  fossils  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  particularly 
from  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory.  At  present  a  considerable 
amount  of  this  material  is  kept  in  the  geological  laboratories, 
in  order  that  the  specimens  may  be  more  available  to  students. 

Besides  a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  material  the  col- 
lection includes  the  following:    the  Kemp  collection  of  rocks;    a 
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phenomenal  collection  of  rocks;  a  «tratigraphical  collection  of 
rocks;  a  collection  of  common  minerals,  a  collection  of  rock 
forming  minerals;  a  collection  of  economic  minerals;  a  general 
collection  of  fossils;  several  collections  representing  forms  from 
particular  localities,  and  an  especially  large  collection  of  in- 
vertebrate fossils  from  the  Arbuckle  Mountains. 

OKLAHOMA    GEOLOGICAL   AND    NATURAL    HISTORY   SUR- 
VEY 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1899  a  department  of  geology 
and  natural  history  for  the  territory  was  established  with  head- 
quarters at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  the  professor  of  biology 
of  this  school  being  made  ex-officio  territorial  geologist  and  cu- 
rator of  the  museum. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  thus  stated  in  the  act  providing 
for  the  same: 

"A  department  of  geology  and  natural  history  is  hereby  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  beginning  and  continuing  the  geo- 
logical and  scientific  survey  of  this  territory,  and  of  discovering 
and  developing  its  natural  resources,  and  disseminating  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  its  agricultural,  mining  and  manufacturing 
advantages." 

The  act  requires  the  territorial  geologist  to  make  the  gov- 
ernor a  biennial  report  of  his  labors  and  discoveries. 

The  manuscript  of  the  first  biennial  report  was  burned  at 
the  time  of  the  burning  of  Science  Hall. 

The  second  and  third  biennial  reports  have  been  issued. 

In  the  second  report  the  following  subjects  are  treated: 

1.  General  geology  of  Oklahoma. 

2.  Gypsum  deposits  of  Oklahoma. 

3.  Vertebrate  paleontology  of  the  permian  beds  of  Oklahoma. 

4.  Birds  of  Oklahoma. 

5.  Snakes  of  Oklahoma. 

6.  Plants  of  Oklahoma. 
The  third  report  deals  with: 

1.  The  building  stones  of  Oklahoma. 

2.  Geology  of  the  Wichita  Mountains. 

3.  The  present  status  of  the  mining  industry  in  the  Wichita 
Mountains. 

4.  Report  of  mineral  deposits  in  the  Wichita  Mountains. 

5.  A  preliminary  report  on  the  contact  of  the  Perinean  with 
the  Pennsylvania  in  Oklahoma. 

It  is  evident  from  the  section  quoted  above  that  a  complete 
survey  of  the  territory  is  contemplated.     The  work  will  have  to 
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be  prosecuted  with  comparative  slowness  and  will  require  years 
for  its  completion. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  survey  to  replace  individual 
investigations,  but  rather  to  encourage  and  supplement  them. 
Many  points  of  interest  can  be  settled  only  by  deep  borings,  and 
these  must  be  made  largely  if  not  wholly  by  individual  enter- 
prise. The  purpose  is  to  systematize  and  bring  before  the  public 
results  in  aJi  lines  of  work  and  from  all  sources. 

The  territorial  geologist  takes  this  opportunity  to  solicit  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  citizens  of  Oklahoma  in  the  work. 
For  information  concerning  the  survey,  address  the  director,  Pro- 
fessor A.  H.  Van  Vleet,  University  of  Oklahoma. 

THE    LIBRARY 

The  library  is  under  the  control  of  the  Library  Committee, 
which  is  composed  of  the  Librarian  as  chairman  and  two  other 
members  of  the  university  faculty.  It  is  administered  with  as 
few  rules  as  possible — the  desire  of  those  in  control  being  to  help 
the  greatest  number  of  users  possible  to  what  they  want  and 
with  such  restrictions  only  as  may  seem  necessary.  On  regular 
school  days  the  library  is  open  from  7:45  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  and 
from  7  to  10  p.  m.,  and  on  Saturdays  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

The  library,  including  departmental  collections  and  govern- 
ment publications,  which  come  to  the  university  as  a  govern- 
ment depository,  numbers  about  15,000  volumes.  Selection  of 
the  books  has  been  made  with  much  care;  the  results  of  build- 
ing up  a  library  in  a  very  short  time  with  definite  ideas  in  mind 
are  evident.  The  Dewey  Decimal  classification  is  followed.  The 
catalogue  is  of  the  classed  form,  with  the  two  divisions;  the 
author  and  title,  and  the  classified.  The  cataloguing  is  being 
done  as  rapidly  as  may  be,  using  printed  cards  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  from  the  John  Crerar  Library  of  Chicago  supple- 
mented by  typewritten  cards.  Government  publications  which 
may  be  of  immediate  use  are  being  catalogued  and  shelved  with 
the  rest  of  the  library  according  to  subject — a  practice  that  will 
be  carried  out  more  fully  as  soon  as  time  may  be  found  for  the 
work.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  catalogue  and  of  various 
Indexes  and  library  aids  is  given. 

The  library  receives  many  of  the  more  important  general 
and  departmental  magazines,  and  most  of  the  newspapers  of 
Oklahoma,  together  with  several  of  the  larger  dailies  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  United  States.  Back  files  of  the  magazines  in- 
dexed in  Poole  are  being  added  as  rapidly  as  funds  will  permit. 

Students  and  officers  of  the  university  may  draw  out  books 
for  home  use  in  accordance  with  the  rules  on  page  42- 
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Persons  not  connected  with  the  university  but  who  are  re- 
sponsibly known  to  the  librarian  are  invited  to  a  reference  room 
use  of  the  books  of  the  library. 

Gifts  to  the  library  are  gladly  received,  are  properly  credited 
to  the  giver  and  the  receipt  acknowledged.  Magazines,  which 
often  accumulate  about  the  home  until  they  become  very  much 
in  the  way,  can  be  put  to  a  good  use  by  sending  them  to  the 
university.  Material  about  Oklahoma  and  the  southwest  is  es- 
pecially desired.  The  library  is  willing  to  pay  transportation 
charges  on  gifts. 

THE    GYMNASIUM 

The  work  in  physical  training  is  carried  on  in  two  well 
equipped  gymnasiums;    one  for  men  and  one  for  women. 

The  men's  gymnasium  is  a  frame  building,  one  hundred  by 
fifty-five  feet.  It  is  well  ventilated  and  embodies  the  essential 
features  of  a  modern  gymnasium.  The  equipment  is  of  the  best 
material  and  includes  horizontal  and  parallel  bars;  flying  and 
traveling  rings;  climbing  ropes  and  pole,  giant  stride,  vaulting 
horse  and  springboard,  suspended  ladder,  wrestling  and  tumbling 
mats,  pulley  weights,  single  and  double  sticks,  wands,  clubs, 
dumb-bells,  fencing  foils,  punching  bag,  boxing  gloves,  medicine 
ball  and  basket  balls.  The  anthropometric  room  has  an  ex- 
cellent equipment,  including  machines  for  determining  the  health 
and  strength  of  an  individual.  The  locker  rooms  are  supplied 
with  lockers  accommodating  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  stu- 
dents at  one  time.  The  lockers  for  the  most  part  are  made  of  sheet 
steel  with  open  mesh  sides  and  backs,  making  them  hygienic. 
Bath  rooms  open  directly  from  the  locker  rooms  and  are  fitted 
with  spray  and  shower  baths  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water. 

Men's  gymnasium  uniforms,  consisting  of  a  light  jersey, 
trunks  and  tennis  shoes,  may  be  had  from  the  supply  stores  at 
one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents. 

The  women's  gymnasium  in  the  basement  of  Carnegie  library 
Is  fitted  with  the  various  essential  developing  machines,  and 
with  special  Swedish  apparatus  as  chest  bars,  brooms  and  lad- 
ders. The  locker  and  bath  rooms  are  arranged  for  convenience 
and  privacy.  Hot  water  is  supplied  to  the  baths  by  the  central 
heating  plant  as  well  as  by  an  auxiliary  heating  furnace  when 
the  central  heating  system  is  not  in  operation. 

Work  in  the  women's  gymnasium  is  carried  on  under  the 
supervision  of  a  director  of  physical  training  for  women.  Every 
girl  upon  entering  is  given  a  heart  and  lung  test  by  the  di- 
rector. The  work  is  carried  on  for  the  most  pare  in  classes  ac- 
companied by  music. 
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The  women's  gymnasium  suits  require  four  yards  >f  dark 
blue  serge  flannel.  They  consist  of  two  pieces,  a  blouse  and 
bloomers.  The  Butterick  pattern  may  be  bought  in  town  for 
a  small  'sum. 

In  the  scheme  of  gymnastics  such  exercises  as  are  promotive 
of  health,  grace,  development  and  self-control  are  sought  for 
rather  than  feats  of  skill.  The  class  work  is  graded  into  light 
free  hand  calisthenics  followed  by  more  vigorous  work  with  the 
wands,  dumb  bells  and  Indian  clubs.  Games  are  played  for  re- 
creation as  well  as  for  exercise.  On  account  of  the  mildness  of 
the  winter  climate  a  good  deal  of  class  work  is  carried  on  out  of 
doors. 

The  gymnasium  is  open  every  week  day  during  the  college 
year  from  9  a.  m.  until  6:30  p.  m.  The  director  or  an  assist- 
ant is  in  constant  attendance.  The  work  is  carried  on  under 
medical  supervision  and  every  student  is  under  personal  obser- 
vation and  advice.  A  thorough  physical  examination  is  required 
of  every  student  upon  entering  the  university  for  the  first  time. 
For  abnormal  cases,  special  corrective  exercises  are  set  by  the 
director. 

The  regular  courses  in  physical  training  are  described  fully 
on  pages  99-101. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS 

By   the    University 

The  Bulletin:  The  official  publication  of  the  university,  ap- 
pearing quarterly,  in  March,  June,  September  and  December. 
The  object  of  the  University  Bulletin  is  two-fold:  to  set  before 
the  public  information  about  the  work  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  university;  and  to  provide  a  way  to  publish  depart- 
mental reports,  papers,  theses  and  the  like.  Two  such  reports 
have  been  already  published  as  follows: 

A  list  of  the  Ferns  and  Flowering  Plants  of  Oklahoma. 
A.  H.  Van  Vleet,  Ph.  D.,  May,  1901. 

Invertebrate  Paleontology  of  the  Red-beds;  being  an  advance 
bulletin  of  the  first  Biennial  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Oklahoma.     J.  W.  Beede,  Ph.  D.,  1902. 

The  News- Letter:  The  News-Letter  is  a  semi-monthly  pub- 
lication, established  by  the  board  of  regents,  and  intended  to 
give  official   information  concerning  the  work  of  the  university. 

By  the  Students 

The  University  Umpire:  During  the  last  ten  years  the  stu- 
dents of  the  university  have  maintained  the  University  Umpire. 

During  nine  years  of  that  period,  it  was  a  semi-monthly  but 
at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year,  it  was  determined  by  the 
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governing  board,  to  issue  the  Umpire  in  two  forms:  a  semi- 
weekly,  which  should  be  distinctly  a  news  paper;  and  a  monthly 
magazine,  given  over  to  articles  of  a  more  general  nature.  The 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  are  chosen  by  the  students 
from  the  several  classes  of  the  university.  They  are  elected  for 
two  years,  with  terms  expiring  in  alternate  years,  and  are  en- 
trusted with  the  work  of  publishing  the  paper,  the  management 
of  all  funds  and  the  appointment  of  a  staff  of  editors. 

The  Mistletoe:  A  university  annual  published  by  the  junior 
class. 

SOCIETIES   FOR    PUBLIC    SPEAKING 

There  are  in  the  university  at  present  several  societies  de- 
voted to  debating  and  parliamentary  practice,  as  follows: 

The  Senate:  Organized  in  1897  for  practice  in  debate  and 
parliamentary  drill. 

The  Forum:  Organized  in  1898,  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  territory  in  1901,  is  devoted  to  general  society  work  as 
well  as  practice  in  parliamentary  principles  as  used  in  legislative 
bodies. 

The  Websterian:  Organized  in  1903  by  young  men  of  the 
preparatory  school  is  devoted  to  general  society  work. 

The  Zetalethean:  Organized  in  1904,  by  young  women  of  the 
preparatory   school,    is    devoted    to   general    society   work. 

The  House  of  Representatives:  Organized  in  1905  as  a 
branch  of  the  Senate.  Open  to  third  and  fourth  year  students  in 
the  preparatory  school  and  to  freshmen  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

The  Aurora:  Organized  in  1906,  by  young  women  of  the 
preparatory  school  is  devoted  to  general  society  work. 

Pharmo- Medics:  Organized  in  1905  by  young  men  of  the 
Schools  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  for  discussion  of  subjects  of 
interest  to   students   in   these   schools. 

Oratorical  Society:  The  oratorical  society  is  a  subordinate 
organization  of  the  territorial  oratorical  society,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  stimulate  an  interest  and  secure  practice  in  oratory. 

PRIZES 

The  Garber  Cup:  In  May,  1906,  Judge  M.  C.  Garber  of 
Enid  presented  to  the  Forum  and  Senate  debating  clubs  a  trophy 
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cup  for  excellence  in  public  speaking  and  parliamentary  prac- 
tice. In  the  first  annual  contest,  June,  1906,  the  cup  was  won  by 
the  Senate. 

The  Render  Medal:  Through  the  courtesy  of  Samuel  P. 
Render,  Esq.,  of  Norman,  the  Oratorical  Association  is  holder  of 
a  gold  medal  to  be  contested  for  annually.  In  the  sixth  con- 
test held  in  April,  1906,  the  medal  was  won  by  Thomas  F.  Carey, 
'08. 

MORAL   AND    RELIGIOUS   TRAINING 

Religious  exercises  consisting  of  scripture  readings,  singing 
and  prayer,  are  held  every  school  day  morning  in  the  university 
chapel.  Although  attendance  is  voluntary,  the  meetings  are  very 
largely  attended  by  the  student  body  and  the  purpose  of  cultivat- 
ing the  moral,  religious  and  social  spirit  of  the  university  Is 
heartily  recognized. 

The  Christian  Associations:  The  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Asociations  are  the  centers  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  university  and  active  factors  in  all  forms  of  moral  and 
Christian  work  properly  within  the  scope  of  such  organizations. 
All  students  of  good  moral  character  are  invited  to  membership 
either  active  or  associate.  Devotional  meetings  are  held  every 
Sunday  afternoon  at  2:30  o'clock.  In  addition  to  these  meetings 
the  association  carries  on  work  along  social  lines,  and  aims  to 
become  a  practical  help  to  the  students  in  their  university  life. 
Members  meet  new  students  at  the  trains,  aid  them  in  securing 
suitable  rooms  and  boarding  places,  hold  receptions  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  year  and  on  various  other  occasions.  The  secretary 
is  glad  to  be  helpful  on  all  occasions. 

Most  of  the  important  religious  denominations  have  organ- 
izations in  Norman,  and  these  churches  extend  a  cordial  invi- 
tation to  students  to  join  them  in  their  work. 

The  following  table  gives  the  church  preference  of  the  stu- 
dent body. 

North   Methodist    97 

Christian 94 

Baptist     80 

Presbyterian    67 

South   Methodist    63 

Catholic    10 

Congregationalist     7 

Lutheran 6 

Episcopal    4 

Seventh  Day  Adventist    3 
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Church  of  Chris:    .    4 

Cumberland  Presbyterian    2 

Synagogue    2 

Christian    Scientist    3 

Friends    2 

Free    Methodist    1 

United    Brethren    1 

Unitarian    -  •  2 

Mennonite    1 

No    preference    99 

THE  RHODES  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  late  Cecil  Rhodes,  in  his  last  will,  made  certain  educa- 
tional provisions  for  young  men  from  the  various  British  colo- 
nies and  from  each  state  of  the  American  union.  The  part  re- 
ferring to  American  students  is  self  explanatory,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

,"*  *  *  And  whereas  I  also  desire  to  encourage  and  foster 
an  appreciation  of  the  advantages  which  I  implicitly  believe  will 
result  from  the  union  of  the  English  speaking  peoples  through- 
out the  world,  and  to  encourage  in  the  students  from  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  who  will  benefit  from  the  American 
scholarships  to  be  established,  for  the  reason  above  given,  at  the 
university  of  Oxford  under  this  my  will,  an  attachment  to  the 
country  from  which  they  have  sprung,  but  without,  I  hope,  with- 
drawing them  or  their  sympathies  from  the  land  of  their  adoption 
and  birth;  Now,  therefore,  I  direct  my  trustees  as  soon  as  may  be 
after  my  death  *  *  to  establish  for  male  students  the  scholar- 
ships hereafter  directed  to  be  established,  each  of  which  shall 
be  of  the  yearly  value  of  £300,  and  be  tenable  at  any  college  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  for  three  consecutive  academical  years. 

"I  appropriate  two  of  the  American  scholarships  to  each  of 
the  present  states  and  territories  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America  *   *. 

"I  direct  that  of  the  two  scholarships  appropriated  to  a  state 
or  territory,  not  more  than  one  shall  be  filled  up  in  any  one  year, 
so  that  at  no  time  shall  more  than  two  scholarships  be  held  from 
the  same  state  or  territory." 

Conditions:  "My  desire  being  that  the  students  who  shall 
be  elected  to  the  scholarships  shall  not  be  merely  book-worms,  I 
direct  that  in  the  election  of  a  student  to  a  scholarship  regard 
shall  be  had  to  (1)  his  literary  and  scholastic  attainments;  (2) 
his  fondness  of  and  success  in  manly  outdoor  isports,  such  as 
cricket,  foot-ball  and  the  like;   (3)  his  qualities  of  manhood,  truth, 
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courage,  devotion  to  duty,  sympathy  for  the  protection  of  the 
weak,  kindliness,  unselfishness,  and  fellowship;  and  (4)  his  ex- 
hibition during  school  days  of  more!  force  of  character  and  of  in- 
stincts to  lead,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  his  school  mates,  for 
those  latter  attributes  will  be  likely  in  after  life  to  guide  him  to 
esteem  the  performance  of  public  duties  as  his  highest  aim." 

Candidates  for  the  above  scholarships  will  be  required  to  pass 
a  non-competitive  or  qualifying  examination  to  be  held  at  some 
convenient  local  center  in  each  state  or  territory. 

The  Rhodes  scholars  will  be  selected  from  candidates  who 
have  successfully  passed  this  examination. 

Candidates  must  be  unmarried,  must  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  must  not  be  younger  than  19  nor  older  than  25  years 
of  age  on  October  1,  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  elected. 

It  has  been  decided  that  all  scholars  shall  have  reached,  be- 
fore going  into  residence,  at  least  the  end  of  their  sophomore  or 
second  year  work  at  some  recognized  degree-granting  university 
or  college  of  the  United  States. 

Candidates  will  be  examined  in  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Arithmetic — the  whole. 

2.  Either  the  elements  of  algebra — up  to  quadratic  equations, 
or,  the  elements  of  geometry — the  first  three  books  of  Euclid's 
Elements  except  Book  I,  Propositions  7,  16,  17,  21;  Book  II,  propo- 
sition 8;  Book  III,  propositions  2,  4,  10,  13,  24,  26,  29. 

3.  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

4.  Translations  from  English  into  Latin. 

5.  One  Greek  and  one  Latin  book. 

Any  one  of  the  following  portions  of  the  undermentioned 
authors  will  be  accepted  as  a  book. 

Greek:  Demosthenes,  De  Corona;  Euripides,  Hecuba,  Medea, 
Alcestis,  Bacchae,  (any  two  of  the  foregoing  plays);  Homer, 
(1)  Iliad,  1-5  or  2-6;  (2)  Odyssey,  1-5  or  2-6;  Plato,  Apology,  Cri- 
to;  Sophocles,  Antigone  and  Ajax;  Xenophon,  Anabasis  1-4  or 
2-5. 

Latin:  Caesar,  De  Bello  Gallico  1-4;  Cicero  (1)  Phillipics 
1-2;  or  (2)  In  Catilinam  1-3  and  in  Verrem  Actio;  or  (3)  pro  Mu- 
rena  and  pro  Lege  Manilia;  or  (4)  de  Senectute  and  de  Amicitia; 
Horace  (1)  Odes  1-4;  or  (2)  Satires;  or  (3)  Epistles;  Livy  Books 
5  and  6;  Virgil,  (1)  The  Bucolics  with  book  1-3  of  the  Ae- 
neid;  or  (2)  The  Georgics;  or  (3)  The  Aeneid  1-5  or  2-6. 

The  two  scholarships  assigned  to  Oklahoma  are  now  filled 
the  first  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Kendall  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  ap- 
pointed in  1904,  the  second  by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Mahaffy,  of  King- 
fisher College,  appointed  in  1905. 

For  the  third  examination,  held  in  January  of  the  present 
year,   six  candidates  presented  themselves,  four  from  Kingfisher 
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College  and  two  from  the  University.     The  successful  candidate 
was  Earl  Kilburn  Kline,  of  the  university. 

ATHLETICS 

The  athletics  of  the  university  are  under  control  of  the 
athletic  association  and  the  university  athletic  council.  The 
former  is  an  organization  of  students  with  officers  elected  annu- 
ally; the  latter  is  composed  of  ten  members,  five  of  whom  are  the 
council  of  the  students'  athletic  association  and  five  are  members 
of  the  faculty.  Of  the  faculty  members,  three  are  chosen  by  the 
general  faculty  and  two  by  the  student  council  above  mentioned. 
The  university  athletic  council  chooses  its  own  officers  and  has 
full  control  of  all  questions  pertaining  to  athletics.  Regular  meet- 
inngs  are  held  on  the  first  Fridays  of  October,  December,  March 
and  June. 

The  university  authorities  encourage  physical  training  and 
the  various  sports  and  exercises  of  the  athletic  field  in  so  far  as 
they  promote  the  objects  of  the  university.  A  large  athletic  field 
containing  a  quarter  mile  running  track,  a  football  field  and  a 
base  ball  field,  is  near  the  two  gymnasiums.  At  the  side  of  the 
field  is  a  stand  seating  five  hundred  people,  from  which  a  good 
view  of  the  games  may  be  had. 

Intercollegiate  contests — subject  to  conditions  regarding 
membership,  team  organization  and  leave  of  absence  imposed  by 
the  athletic  committee  are  held  each  year  with  other  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  southwest.  The  athletic  association  of  the 
university  is  a  member  of  the  Southwestern  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letic association  which  includes  like  organizations  in  the  state 
universities  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  other 
schools  of  these  states.  Track  teams  from  the  university  have 
always  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  annual  field  meet  held  in 
May  by  the  territorial  intercollegiate  athletic  association  of  which 
the  local  association  is  a  member.  Two  class  contests  in  athlet- 
ics are  held  each  year.  The  university  conducts  an  interschol- 
astic  athletic  meet  for  the  high  school  of  the  two  territories  an- 
nually, offering  prizes  to  the  winners  of  events  and  a  trophy  to 
the  successful  team. 

UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION    WORK 

Under  the  head  of  university  extension  work  there  is  offered 
to  the  Oklahoma  public  a  number  of  lectures  and  addresses  on 
subjects  of  popular  interest  by  members  of  the  university  faculty. 
These  addresses  have  been  prepared  for  delivery  before  com- 
mercial  clubs,   county   normal    institutes,    high    schools,    teachers' 
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associations,  women's  clubs,  reading  circles,  literary  clubs,  farm- 
ers associations  or  popular  audiences. 

The  range  of  subjects  offered  is  sufficiently  large  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  any  organization  desiring  a  lecture  may  find  a 
subject  suited  to  its  needs. 

For  the  delivery  of  these  lectures  no  charge  is  made  except 
actual  expenses  including  railroad  fare  and  hotel  bills.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  all  cost  of  advertising  and  securing  a  hall  is  to  be 
borne  by  the  club  or  other  organization. 

For  list  of  subjects  and  any  other  information  relative  to 
this  work  address  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  university 
extension,  Professor  Chas.  N.  Gould,  Norman  Oklahoma. 

The  University  Degree  a  Diploma  to  Teach:  Under  certain 
restrictions  a  degree  granted  by  the  university  gives  the  holder 
the  right  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  territory.  The 
law  covering  this  point  is  as  follows: 

(6789  Sec.  11)  *  *  *  After  any  person  has  graduated  at  the 
university  and  after  such  graduation  has  successfully  taught  a 
public  school  in  this  territory  for  sixteen  school  months,  the  sup- 
erintendent of  public  instruction  shall  have  authority  to  counter- 
sign the  diploma  of  said  teacher,  after  such  examination  as  to 
moral  character,  .learning  and  ability  to  teach  as  to  said  super- 
intendent may  seem  proper  and  reasonable.  Any  person  holding 
a  diploma  granted  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  territorial  uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  shall  after  his  diploma  has  been  countar- 
signed  by  the  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction  as 
aforesaid,  be  deemed  qualified  to  teach  any  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  territory,  and  such  diploma  shall  be  a  certificate  of  such 
qualification  until  annulled  by  the  superintendent  of  publiG  In- 
struction. 


FEES    AND     EXPENSES 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  university  except  in 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  In  certain  courses,  however,  fees  or  de- 
posits are  required  of  the  student  as  a  guarantee  against  loss 
or  damage  to  equipment  and  instruments  placed  in  his  care  or 
to  pay  for  material  used  in  the  course.  In  case  a  student  ex- 
hausts his  deposit  before  the  completion  of  the  course  the  in- 
structor in  charge  may  require  such  additional  deposits  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable.  All  unused  portions  of  the  deposits  may 
be  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  when  the  student  leaves 
the  university,  provided  he  notifies  the  office  at  the  time  of  his 
departure  that  he  must  withdraw,  but  no  deposits  will  be  returned 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  July  1st.  No  fees  are  subject 
to  withdrawal. 

All  fees  and  deposits  are  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  the  uni- 
versity at  the  beginning  of  each  half  year  and  no  class  cards  are 
issued  by  the  registrar  until  a  receipt  for  such  fees  and  deposits 
signed  by  the  treasurer  is  presented  to  him. 

LIST    OF    FEES   AND    DEPOSITS 

The  following  list  gives  all  the  fees  and  deposits  charged  in 
all  departments  of  the  university. 

1.  Gymnasium:  A  fee  of  fifty  cents  is  charged  for  the  use 
of  a  locker.  A  deposit  of  fifty  cents  is  charged  for  each  key  is- 
sued. 

2.  Library:  A  library  deposit  of  two  dollars  is  required  of 
all  students,  to  be  held  as  a  guarantee  of  the  proper  treatment  of 
books  and  magazines. 

3.  Diploma  Fee,  $5.00: 

4.  Courses  of   Instruction: 

(a)     In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 

Fees        Deposits. 
Chemistry  I,  II,   III,   IV,  V,   VI,   IX,  XI,  XII, 

XIII,    XIV,    XV,    XVI,    XVII,    XVIII,     $10.00 

Chemistry  VII,  X   5.00 

Chemistry  VIII    2.00 

Botany  I,   II,   IV,  V,  VII, $1.00 

Botany  III    2.00 
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Zoology    la    1.50 

Zoology    lb    1.00 

Zoology  II,   III 2.50 

Zoology   IV    2.00 

Zoology  V,  VI,   VII,   VIII    3.00 

Physics  la,  III,  IV 2.00 

Physics  Ha    3.00 

Pathology  I,  II,  III,  V,  VI,  VII,  IX   5.00 

Physiology  III,  IV,  VII   5.00 

Anatomy  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V    5.00 

Anatomy  VI,  VII   5.00 

Anatomy  VIII,   IX        2.00 

Geology   VII,    XV    3.00 

Geology   VIII    2.00 

Psychology  I   50 

Psychology    IV    3.00 

(b)  In  the  Preparatory  School: 

Zoology    1.00 

Physics,  each  course   1.50 

Physiology,  Botany,  each  course    50 

(c)  In  the  School  of  Fine  Arts: 

The  year  consists  of  four  quarters  of  nine  weeks  each,  two 
lessons  weekly.  All  bills  are  payable  in  advance.  The  rates 
quoted  below  are  for  one  quarter  of  nine  weeks,  eighteen  lessons. 
For  one  lesson  a  week  half  the  regular  rate  is  charged. 

Piano  Fees        Deposits 

30    Minutes,    Professor    Guelich     $18.00 

30  Minutes,   Miss  Rice    13.50 

30  Minutes,    Miss   Hutchins    9.00 

30  Minutes,  Miss  Goodrich,  Miss  Long- 

necker,   Mr.   Newby    9.00 

Violin  and   Voice 

30  Minutes  Mr.  Holmberg   13.50 

30  Minutes,   Miss   Sundstrom    13.50 

30  Minutes,    Miss    Givens    9.00 

30  Minutes,    Miss   Newby    9.00 

Public  Speaking  and    Dramatic  Art 
45  Minutes,  Mrs.  Guelich   13.50 

Mandolin,  Guitar,   Brass   Instruments 

30  Minutes,  Mr.  Curtis   9.00 

30  Minutes,  Miss  Newby   5.00 
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(d)  In  the  School  of  Pharmacy: 

Chemistry  I,  II,  III,  V,  IX,  Pharmacy  II, 

Toxicology    $10.00 

Pharmacy   Botany    4.00 

Pharmacy   I    5.00 

Pharmacognosy    3.00 

Chemistry  VIII    2.00 

Pharmacy  III,    Materia  Medica   2.00 

Prescriptions     7.00 

Pathological   Histology    6.00 

Physiology,  each  course  $3.00  total    6.00 

General  Chemistry   10.00 

Qualitative    Analysis     5.00 

Physiological    Chemistry    10.00 

Quantitative    Analysis    2.59 

Osteology    5.00 

(f)    In  the  School  of  Applied  Science: 

Shops  I,  II   $10.00 

Shops  III,  IV    5.00 

Physics  la,   III,   IV,    2.00 

Physics    Ha    3.00 

Electrical  Engineering  I,  Ha,  Ilia,  Via,  each    2.00 

Mechanical  Engineering  la,  Ha,  Ilia,  IVa  each   . .  2.00 

Drawing,  each  course   2.00  8.00 

Or,  when  the  student  furnishes  the  instru- 
ments,        1.00         1.50 

ROOMS  AND  BOARD 

Board,  including  furnished  rooms,  can  be  had  for  from  $3.00 
to  $5.00  a  week.  The  average  cost  of  living  is  as  low  in  Norman 
as  In  any  other  town  in  the  territory.  The  general  advance  in 
prices,  however,  so  noticeable  during  the  past  several  years,  has 
increased  the  cost  of  living  here  as  it  has  elsewhere.  While 
this  increase  is  not  serious,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for  where- 
as several  years  ago  plain  table  board  could  be  had  for  two  dol- 
lars a  week,  it  costs  now  from  $2.25  to  $2.50;  while  better  table 
board  costs  from  $3.00  to  $4.00  a  week.  Rooms  for  two  run 
from  $6.00  to  $8.00  a  month.  With  economy,  however,  a  student's 
expenses  for  the  school  year  need  not  exceed  from  $170.00  to 
$250.00. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF  SUPPORT 

There  is  work  to  do  at  the  university  and  in  the  town  by 
which  students  may  support  themselves  wholly  or  in  part  while 
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attending  school.  The  university  cannot  promise  employment  to 
any  one,  and  it  does  not  encourage  young  people  to  enroll  who 
are  entirely  without  resources,  but  it  does  help  deserving  stu- 
dents to  get  something  to  do,  who  show  a  willingness  to  help 
themselves.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  active  in  helping  students  and 
lists  of  places  where  work  may  be  had  are  furnished  the  office 
each  term.  Every  year  fifty  or  more  students  add  to  their  in- 
come by  their  labor  outside  of  school  hours;  but  they  rely  on 
their  own  ability,  industry  and  character  in  all  cases.  Those 
older  in  residence  and  known  to  be  capable  have  the  better  op- 
portunity. The  business  men  of  Norman  and  the  citizens  in 
general  are  in  sympathy  with  the  young  people  of  the  university 
and  favor  them  in  this  regard  whenever  possible.  The  work 
about  the  grounds  and  buildings  and  university  offices  is  reserv- 
ed for  this  purpose  without  exception.  Students  with  trades — 
stenographers,  printers,  etc.,  find  work  as  readily  here  as  they 
would  in  any  other  Oklahoma  town  of  4,000  inhabitants.  Others 
can  get  odd  jobs  to  do  at  so  much  an  hour.  Some  make  work  for 
themselves  by  advertising,  canvassing  or  doing  whatever  their 
originality  can  invent.  Many  young  women  also  find  good  homes 
in  families  where  housework  is  to  be  done  and  such  positions  are 
not  humiliating  in  the  least.  Usually  students  who  must  work 
their  way  are  advised  to  plan  for  an  extra  year  in  which  to  finish 
their  course;  but  self  support  is  possible  here  to  any  student  who 
is  willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices. 


UNIVERSITY     REGULATIONS 

The  university  school  year  covers  a  period  of  thirty  eight 
weeks,  beginning  usually  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  September, 
and  closing  usually  on  the  second  Thursday  of  the  following 
June.  It  is  divided  into  two  semesters,  at  the  end  of  which  ex- 
aminations commonly  known  as  "mid-years"  and  "finals,"  are 
held  in  all  courses. 

Advisers  to  Students:  Each  student  in  the  university  ac- 
cording to  his  classification  in  whatever  school,  comes  under  the 
direct  advisory  control  of  some  member  or  committee  of  the  fac- 
ulty who  assists  him  in  planning  his  course  and  outlining  his 
work.  While  each  student  is  given  considerable  latitude  in 
choice  of  work,  especially  in  the  latter  half  of  his  course,  yet  at 
all  times  his  choice  of  studies,  both  as  to  their  nature  and  their 
amount,  must  have  the  approval  of  some  adviser  in  the  faculty. 
A  list  of  these  advisers  for  the  several  departments  of  the  uni- 
versity may  be  found  on  page  12. 

Registration:  At  the  opening  of  each  semester  each  student 
must  obtain  a  certificate  of  registration  in  person  from  the  reg- 
istrar. He  must  then  consult  with  his  university  adviser  in  re- 
gard to  his  work  and  receive  a  statement  of  the  classes  in  which 
he  is  to  be  enrolled.  This  statement  must  then  be  filed  with  the 
registrar,  who  will  issue  cards  of  enrollment  to  the  several  class- 
es. These  cards  must  be  presented  to  the  instructors  in  charge 
of  the  classes,  which  constitutes  enrollment. 

The  Hour,  or  Unit  of  College  Credit:  Every  hour  for  which 
credit  is  given  is  understood  to  represent  approximately  for  tne 
average  student  three  hours  of  actual  work  a  week  through  one 
semester.  Thus  in  lecture  or  recitation  work,  one  hour  Is  al- 
lowed to  the  lecture  or  recitation  and  two  hours  to  preparation 
or  subsequent  reading  or  study  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Where 
the  time  is  wholly  occupied  with  drawing,  field  or  laboratory 
work,  three  full  hours  a  week  for  one  semester  are  expected  of 
the  student  for  each  hour  that  counts  toward  graduation.  Where 
the  drawing,  field  or  laboratory  work  is  supplemented  by  syste- 
matic outside  reading  or  experiments  under  the  direction  of  the 
instructor,  such  deduction  may  be  made  in  actual  drawing,  field 
or  laboratory  work  as  may  seem  just  to  the  department  con- 
cerned. 
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Amount  of  Work:  Sixteen  hours  a  week  of  recitations  or 
lectures,  or  their  equivalent  in  laboratory  work,  is  considered  an 
average  semester's  work.  Students  may  register  for  fewer  than 
thirteen  or  more  than  eighteen  hours  only  by  permission  of  their 
sadvisers.  Such  permission  will  be  granted  only  those  students 
who  have  clearly  shown  that  they  are  entitled  to  it. 

No  student  may  take  in  his  senior  year,  more  than  fifteen 
hours'  work  a  semester,  exclusive  of  thesis  work,  except  by  a 
three-fourths  vote  of  the  faculty. 

A  student  who  has  received  a  mark  of  failure  or  condition 
in  the  semester  preceding  may  not  register  for  more  than  six- 
teen hours.  Petitions  for  irregular  hours  should  be  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  semester. 

Change  of  Studies:  A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  study  once 
taken  up  or  to  take  up  a  new  subject  after  his  course  of  study 
has  been  filed  must  present  to  his  university  adviser  a  petition 
for  such  change,  approved  by  the  instructor  whose  subjects  are 
to  be  taken  or  dropped.  In  general,  petitions  so  approved  are 
granted,  if  they  do  not  give  the  student  too  few  or  too  many 
hours,  and  if  presented  within  one  month  after  the  beginning  of 
the  semester.  If  presented  at  a  later  time  they  will  be  granted 
only  for  extraordinary  reasons. 

Absence  from  Recitation:  Absences  from  recitation  are  of 
three  kinds,  namely;  permitted,  excused  and  unexcused.  Per- 
mitted absences  are  those  due  to  leave  of  absence  from  the  uni- 
versity granted  by  the  president  on  application  by  the  student. 
Excuses  for  absence  are  granted  by  the  president  only,  and  then 
only  for  sickness  or  some  other  cause  in  every  way  out  of  the 
ordinary.  Each  student  is  allowed  for  one  semester  as  many  un- 
excused absences  in  any  subject  as  he  has  recitations  per  week 
In  that  subject.  One  or  more  unexcused  absences  in  excess  of 
this  number,  or  twice  as  many  excused  or  permitted  absences  a3 
he  has  recitations  per  week  in  the  subject,  will  oblige  the  stu- 
dent to  present  himself  to  the  instructor  for  preliminary  exam- 
ination before  he  is  allowed  to  enter  the  regular  examination. 
Fifteen  absences  from  recitations  of  any  five  hour  course  for  any 
cause  whatever,  and  proportionately  for  the  shorter  course  will 
deprive  the  student  of  the  privilege  of  continuing  his  work  in  the 
class  without  special  permission  of  his  advisers  and  the  in- 
structors of  the  classes  from  which  he  was  absent  and  will  sub- 
ject him  to  a  preliminary  examination  before  entering  the  regu- 
lar examination. 

These  rules  do  not  apply  to  absences  due  to  examinations 
during  examination   week. 
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Semester  Examinations:  All  students,  whether  candidates 
for  a  degree  or  not,  are  required  to  attend  all  examinations  in  the 
courses  of  study  they  pursue. 

No  student  absent  from  any  regular  examination  in  any 
course  of  study  that  he  may  have  pursued,  will  be  allowed  to 
take  such  omitted  examination  before  the  next  regular  examin- 
ation in  that  course.  In  cases  of  urgency,  however,  instructors 
may  grant  students  special  permission  to  be  examined  at  an  ear- 
lier date.  Any  student  who  may  wish  to  be  examined  before  the 
regular  time  set  for  the  course,  must  secure  the  consent  of  the 
president  of  the  university  to  such  special  examination,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  instructor  in  charge. 

Reports  to  Parents  and  Guardians:  At  the  close  of  each 
semester,  or  whenever  deemed  advisable,  the  president  will  send 
to  the  student's  parent  or  guardian  a  report  of  his  class  stand- 
ing together  with  a  statement  of  any  delinquencies  of  conduct. 

Reports  of  Class   Standing:     The  letters  A,  B,   C,  D,  F,   are 

used    to    designate    the    several    grades    of   possible    standing:    A 
meaning  good;  B,  fair;   C,  poor;   D,  condition:   F,  failure. 

Rank"  List:  A  rank-list,  containing  the  names  of  all  stu- 
dents who  attain  grades  of  A,  B,  and  C  in  each  class,  together 
with  the  number  of  persons  withdrawn,  conditioned,  or  failed, 
in  said  class,  will  be  published  by  the  university  at  the  end  of 
each  year  and  forwarded  to  parents  and  students  as  a  report 
of  the  latter's  work  for  the  year. 

Conditions  and  Failures:  A  student  conditioned  in  any  sub- 
ject may  arrange  with  the  instructor  concerned  for  such  supple- 
mentary examinations  as  will  make  good  the  deficiency;  but 
such  deficiency  must  be  removed  before  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester  after  the  deficiency  has  occurred  except  by 
special  arrangement  with  the  instructor  who  has  imposed  the 
condition;  otherwise  the  condition  will  become  a  failure.  Work 
reported  as  incomplete  must  be  made  up  within  one  semester  ex- 
cept by  special  arrangement  as  in  the  case  of  conditions  just 
noted.  Extension  of  time  will  not  be  granted  by  instructors  ex- 
cept for  extraordinary  reasons. 

A  student  failing  in  any  subject  cannot  go  on  with  the  sub- 
ject or  receive  credit  for  the  portion  in  which  the  failure  is  in- 
curred, until  the  subject  has  been  registered  and  taken  over 
again  in  the  class.  A  condition  or  failure,  or  withdrawal  from 
class  without  permission  of  his  university  advisers,  limits  the 
student  to  sixteen  hours  the  semester  following. 
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Use  of  Library:  A  library  deposit  of  two  dollars  will  be  re- 
quired of  all  students  to  be  held  as  a  guarantee  of  the  proper 
treatment  of  books  and  magazines.  Such  part  of  the  sum  as  re- 
mains after  paying  all  fines  will  be  returned  to  the  depositor  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year  or  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  student 
from   the    university. 

The  library  books  are  divided  into  three  classes:  reference, 
departmental,  general.  Reference  works,  such  as  periodicals  and 
magazines,  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  etc.,  may  not  be  removed 
from  the  room. 

Departmental  books  are  those  that  are  reserved  by  instruc- 
tors for  special  use  of  certain  classes.  They  may  be  taken  out 
at  4:30  p.  m.  on  Saturday  and  kept  until  9  a.  m.  of  the  Monday 
following.  All  books  other  than  reference  or  departmental  may 
be  kept  out  for  seven  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  may 
be  renewed  for  seven  days  provided  in  the  meantime  there  has 
been  no  call  for  the  work  Two  general  books  and  one  depart- 
mental book  may  be  taken  out  at  the  same  time.  Failure  to  re- 
turn a  book  when  it  is  due  or  to  renew  it  properly,  subjects  the 
holder  to  a  fine  of  ten  cents  a  day  for  a  departmental  book  and 
five  cents  a  day  for  general  books.  Removal  of  reference  books, 
abuse  of  books,  or  the  loss  or  mutilation  of  a  book  in  excess 
of  the  fee  on  deposit  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee on  library,  who  will  take  such   steps  as  they  deem  best. 

Non-Athletic  Organizations:  All  non-athletic  organizations 
are  under  the  control  of  the  faculty  committee. 

Students  desiring  to  establish  any  organizations  that  may 
bring  them  into  relations  with  the  public,  such  as  newspapers, 
magazines,  dramatic,  musical,  oratorical  or  literary  societies, 
shall  submit  a  draft  of  their  proposed  undertaking,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  students  interested  therein,  to  the  committee  on  non- 
athletic  organizations.  On  approval  by  the  committee  a  cer- 
tificate of  approval  will  be  granted  to  the  promoters  of  the  pro- 
ject. Without  such  approval  no  such  organizations  shall  in  the 
future  be  formed. 

All  such  organizations  as  are  referred  to  above  are  required, 
within  thirty  days  from  the  beginning  of  each  college  year,  to 
submit  to  the  faculty  committee  a  list  of  their  officers,  and  shall 
report  all  changes  that  may  occur  during  the  year.  All  persons 
taking  part  in  such  organizations  as  mentioned  above  must  be 
members  of  the  university  in  good  standing.  This  does  not  ap- 
ply, however,  to  members  of  the  regular  literary  societies  or  to 
members  of  organizations  under  the  immediate  control  of  one  or 
more  members  of  the  faculty. 

No  student  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  good  standing  if  he  shall. 
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have  been  conditioned  in  more  than  one  subject  or  shall  have 
failed  in  any  subject  until  such  condition  or  failure  shall  have 
been  removed. 

Managing  officers  of  such  organizations,  excepting  the  regu- 
lar literary  societies,  must  submit  the  names  of  candidates  for 
membership  in  their  organizations  to  the  committee  and  must 
receive  its  approval  before  enrolling  such  candidates  as  members. 
Students  belonging  to  the  first  and  middle  preparatory  classes 
may  not  belong  to  such  organizations,  with  the  exception  of  the 
regular  literary  societies,  or  take  part  in  any  musical  or  dramat- 
ic entertainment  without  the  approval  of  the  faculty  as  a  whole. 
This  rule  does  not  apply  to  special  students  of  music. 

Required  Work  in  Physical  Training:  Work  in  the  gym- 
nasium is  required  for  a  definite  period  of  all  students  of  the 
university,  with  the  exception  of  seniors  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Upon  entering  the  university  every  student  is  re- 
quired to  take  a  physical  examination.  The  medical  part  of  the 
examination  consists  chiefly  of  heart  and  lung  tests.  In  the 
physical  examination  proper,  a  complete  anthropometric  and 
strength  test  is  made.  This  record  is  filed  and  serves  as  a  basis 
for   prescribing   exercise. 

Languages:  No  work  in  beginning  language  that  is  carried 
for  a  period  less  than  one  school  year  may  be  counted  either  for 
admission  or  towards  a  degree.  That  is,  German  I,  French  I, 
Spanish  I,  Greek  I,  or  first  year  Latin,  may  not  be  counted  unless 
German  II,  French  II,  Spanish  II,  Greek  II,  or  the  second  half  of 
first  year  Latin,  is  taken. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  SEVERAL  SCHOOLS 

Admission  to  the  several  schools  of  the  university  may  be 
either  by  examination  or  by  certificate  from  a  high  school  of  ac- 
ceptable standing.  The  university  is  an  integral  part  of  the  public' 
school  system  of  the  state,  providing  instruction  just  above  the 
work  of  the  high  schools.  A  certificate  of  satisfactory  work  done 
in  any  of  these  schools  entitles  the  student  to  entrance  credit 
in  the  subjects  covered.  This  certificate  should  include  a  state- 
ment showing  in  detail  the  work  completed  and  should  have  the 
principal's  recommendation  for  the  student's  admission.  A  con- 
venient blank  for  the  certificate  may  be  obtained  from  the  reg- 
istrar. This  should  be  filled  out,  signed  and  returned  by  the 
principal  of  the  accredited  school  at  least  one  week  before  the 
opening  of  the  collegiate  year. 

For  admission  without  condition  to  a  course  leading  to  the 
bachelor  degree  a  candidate  must  present  evidence  of  having 
completed  successfully  fifteen  of  the  units  of  entrance  credit 
enumerated  hereafter.  A  unit  of  entrance  credit  as  used  here 
represents  a  year's  work  in  a  subject  based  on  four  or  more 
forty-five  minute  recitation  periods  a  week,  with  ninety  minutes 
daily  preparation  or  the  equivalent  in  laboratory  work.  Thus, 
four  units  stand  for  an  ordinary  year's  work.  The  fifteen  units 
presented  must  correspond  to  the  specific  requirements  of  the 
school  which  the  student  desires  to  enter  as  given  under  the 
proper  head  below.  These  requirements,  in  common  with  those 
of  other  western  universities,  are  extremely  flexible.  This  flexi- 
bility is  for  the  sake  of  adjustment  with  different  high  school 
courses,  and  does  not  mean  that  the  university  prefers  a  wide 
range  of  electives  in  the  high  school.  Candidates  for  admission 
to  freshman  standing  who  have  not  done  sufficient  work  in  a 
high  school  or  other  school  of  equal  standing  should  present 
themselves  for  examination,  if  possible  immediately  before  the 
opening  of  the  first  semester.  Persons  who  have  taught  suc- 
cessfully for  several  years  will  receive  recognition  for  such  work 
in  estimating  entrance  credit. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION    TO    THE    COLLEGE    OF 
ARTS   AND   SCIENCES 

(a)     For  the  regular  under-graduate  course. 

English    3   units. 

One   foreign   language      2   units. 
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History    1    unit. 

Algebra  (unit  No.  12)    1  unit. 

Plane  geometry   (unit  No.   13)    1  unit. 

Physics    (unit  No.   16)    1   unit. 

Electives    6    units. 

(b)     For    the     combined    course    in     collegiate    and      medical 
studies. 

English    3  units. 

One  foreign  language  (one  unit  of  Latin  specified) 

2    units. 

History    1    unit. 

Mathematics  (units  Nos.  12,  and  13)    2  units. 

Physics   (unit  No.  16)    1  unit. 

Other   Science    1   unit.* 

Electives     5    units* 

FOR  ADMISSION   TO  THE   SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED   SCIENCE 

English    3   units. 

One  foreign  language   2  units. 

History    1    unit. 

Mathematics  (units  Nos.  12,  13  and  14)   3  units. 

Physics   (unit  No.  16)    1  unit. 

Electives    5    units. 

FOR   ADMISSION    TO   THE    SCHOOL   OF    MEDICINE 

English    2   units. 

Foreign  language    (one  unit  of  Latin  specified).   2  units. 

History    1    unit. 

Mathematics  (units  Nos.  12  and  13)    2  units. 

Physics   (unit  No.  16)    1  unit. 

Other  Sciences    1  unit.* 

Electives    6    units.* 

FOR    ADMISSION    TO    THE    SCHOOL    OF    MINES 

English    3    units. 

History    1    uait. 

One  foreign  language    2  units. 

Mathematics  (units  Nos.  12,  13  and  14)    3  units. 

Physics   (unit  No.  16)    1  unit. 

Electives    5    units. 

♦For  conditions  under  which  these  electives  may  be  chosen, 
see  page  49. 
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FOR  ADMISSION   TO  THE   SCHOOL  OF   FINE   ARTS 

English    3    units 

One  foreign  language    2   units. 

History    1    unit. 

Algebra  (unit  No.  12)   1  unit. 

Plane  geometry   (unit  No.  13)    1  unit. 

Physics   (unit  No.  16)    1  unit. 

Preparatory  technical  work*    '. 6  units. 

FOR  ADMISSION   TO  THE   SCHOOL  OF   PHARMACY 

English    2   units. 

Latin   (unit  No.  8)    1  unit. 

History 1   unit. 

Algebra  (unit  No.  12)    1  unit. 

Botany    (unit   No.   15)    1    unit. 

Physics   (unit  16a)    1  unit 

ADMISSION    OF   STUDENTS   WHO    HAVE   NOT  COMPLETED 
THE   ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENTS 

High  school  graduates  deficient  in  not  more  than  three  unit9 
of  preparatory  work  will  be  classified  as  freshmen,  but  will  be 
required  to  remove  this  deficiency  as  rapidly  as  the  enrolling 
committee  may  think  best.  If  the  deficiency  is  in  elective  work 
it  may  be  removed  in  either  of  two  ways.  The  student  may  be 
allowed  to  transfer  such  college  courses  as  German  or  Greek  to 
his  entrance  credit,  reckoning  five  college  hours  (or  six  in  some 
courses)  equal  to  a  unit,  or  he  may  complete  the  required  num- 
ber of  units  in  the  preparatory  school  maintained  by  the  uni- 
versity. If  the  deficiency  is  in  required  work  the  student  must 
take  the  corresponding  course  in  the  preparatory  school.  High 
school  graduates  who  have  not  completed  twelve  units  of  en- 
trance credit  will  be  admitted  to  the  preparatory  school  with 
full   credit   for  work   done. 

The  preparatory  school  covers  the  work  outlined  in  the 
description  of  units  immediately  following.  The  June  bulletin 
will  contain  complete  information  as  to  the  work  offered.  For 
admission  to  this  school  applicants  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years 
of  age  and  must  give  evidence  of  proficiency  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  study  pursued  in  the  common  schools.  Unless  the 
student  is  twenty  one  years  of  age,  he  should   present  a  certift- 


*For  conditions  under  which  these  electives  may  be  chosen, 
see  page  49. 
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cate  stating  that  he  has  completed  the  public  school  of  his  dis- 
trict or  town.  Students  are  expected  to  make  use  of  whatever 
high  school  facilities  they  may  have  at  home  before  entering  the 
university.  The  preparatory  "school  is  maintained  to  prepare 
those  who  do  not  have  the  advantages  of  a  local  high  school. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   UNITS  OF   ENTRANCE   CREDIT 

Following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  amount  of  work  nec- 
essary in  each  subject  to  secure  the  units  of  credit  indicated 
above. 

ENGLISH 

The  character  and  amount  of  work  are  indicated  rather  than 
the  order  in  which  it  must  be  taken. 

1.  Elementary  Composition:  Spelling,  punctuation,  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  rhetoric,  abundant  them**,  writing  and 
theme  correcting;  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  concep- 
tion and   use   of  the  paragraph. 

2.  Composition  and  American  Classics;  Selected  classics 
based  on  a  standard  American  literature  with  constant  theme 
writing. 

3.  Rhetoric  and  Literature:  Proper  preparation  of  this  unit 
includes  theme  writing  and  theme  correcting,  the  study  of  a 
standard  text  such  as  Herrick  and  Damon  and  the  reading  of 
masterpieces  of  English  literature. 

4.  English  Literature:  The  preparation  of  this  unit  in- 
cludes the  study  of  a  good  outline  history  of  English  literature 
and  a  continued  reading  of  English  masterpieces. 

The  uniform  college  entrance  requirements  in  Englisn  are 
recommended  as  a  part  of  the  work  in  preparing  units  3  and  4. 

Following  are  the  works  set  by  the  committee  for  1906,  1907, 
1908: 

(a)  For  reading:  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  from  the  Spectator;  Goldsmith's  Vicar 
of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  Ivanhoe; 
Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King;  Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith; 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake:   George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

(b)  For  study  and  practice:  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Mil- 
ton's Lycidas,  Comus,  L'Allegro  and  II  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech 
on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison  and 
his  life  of  Johnson;    Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar. 

HISTORY  AND  CIVICS 

5.  Ancient  History:  West's  or  Myer's  or  Wolf  son's  to  A. 
D.  814;  assigned  readings.  A  careful  study  of  main  periods. 
-Time  requirements  five  times  a  week  for  one  year. 
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6.  Modern  History:  West's  Modern  History  or  Myers'  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  Modern  Age  with  required  readings.  Time  re- 
quirement five  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

6a.  English  History:  Larned,  Andrews,  Montgomery,  or 
equivalent,  with  assigned  readings.  Time  requirement,  five 
times   a  week  for  one   year. 

7.  American  History  and  Government:  The  course  of  study 
recommended  for  American  history  and  civil  government  should 
occupy  five  exercises  a  week  during  the  fourth  year  of  the  high 
school.  Military  details  may  be  omitted.  The  origin  of  the 
American  people  and  the  development  of  their  political  life 
should  be  clearly  understood  in  their  main  outline. 

While  a  full  year's  work  in  each  of  the  above  courses  is 
recommended,  one  half  unit  of  credit  will  be  given  for  one-half 
year's  work  in  the  subject. 

LATIN 

8.  First  Year  Latin:  Drill  in  inflections,  practice  in  writing 
easy  Latin,  twenty  pages  of  Viri  Romae;  or  Coy's  Latin  Lessons 
complete;   or  Collar  and  Daniel's  First  Year  Latin  complete. 

9.  Second  Year  Latin:  Caesar,  four  books  completed,  or 
Greenough's  Second  Year  Latin  with  composition,  D'Ooge's  Latin 
Composition,  or  an  equivalent. 

10.  Cicero:  The  four  orations  against  Catiline  are  prefer- 
red with  at  least  two  other  orations  or  equivalents  from  classic 
Latin  prose.  This  course  must  continue  through  the  year  four 
or  five  times  in  the  week. 

11.  Vergil:  Six  or  seven  books  complete;  versification; 
metrical  translations;  assigned  readings.  Time  requirement  four 
or  five  times  a  week  for  one  year. 

11a.  Third  Year  Latin:  A  combination  of  Cicero  and  Vergil 
will  be  accepted  for  a  unit's  credit  but  such  a  combination  is  not 
recommended. 

MATHEMATICS 

12.  Algebra:  Taylor's  or  Milne's  or  an  equivalent  through 
quadratics.     Time  requirement  five  times  a  week  for  one  year. 

13.  Plane  Geometry:  The  first  five  books  of  Beman  and 
Smith's  or  Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry,  or  equivalent.  Time 
requirement  four  or  five  times  a  week  for  one  year. 

14.  Intermediate  Mathematics: 

(1)  Solid  Geometry:  A  course  equivalent  to  that  contained 
in  Holgate's  or  Beman  and  Smith's  Geometry  including  numer- 
ous exercises  and  problems.     One-half  year. 
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(2)  Algebraic  Theory:  A  review  and  continuation  of  No. 
12;  quadratic  equations,  irrationals,  imaginaries,  theory  of  ex- 
ponents, limits,  inequalities,  progressions,  etc.  Taylor's  Alge- 
bra or  equivalent.     One-half  year. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

15.  Botany:  Leavitt's  Outlines  or  equivalent,  with  an  her- 
barium  of  fifty  plants. 

Note — Candidates  presenting  only  a  half-year  of  botany  must 
present  with  it  a  half-year  of  one  of  the  sciences  mentioned  in 
No.  17  in  order  to  receive  full  credit  for  this  unit. 

16.  Physics:  Gage's,  Carhart  and  Chute's,  Hoadley's  or 
equivalent  may  be  used  as  text.  Laboratory  wowk  is  strongly 
recommended  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  in  physics. 

16a.  Physics:  This  unit  is  required  for  admission  to  the 
school  of  pharmacy.  It  is  similar  to  unit  vio.  16  but  th«*  text 
book  used  need  not  deal  so  extensively  with  tha  mathematical 
side  of  physics. 

17.  Other  Natural  Science:  Any  one  of  these  sciences  con- 
tinuing throughout  one  year  or  any  combination  of  them  may 
be  counted  as  one  unit  of  credit.     See  note  under  15. 

(1)  Physiology:  Martin's  Human  Body,  briefer  course,  or 
equivalent,    with    laboratory   work. 

(2).  Zoology:  Classifications,  general  structure  and  habits 
of  animals. 

(3)  Physiography:  The  physical  forces  that  are  in  oper- 
ation on  the  earth's  surface;  physiographic  forms,  earth  sculp- 
ture, work  of  streams,  glaciers,  oceans,  etc.  Text,  lectures  and 
laboratory  work. 

GERMAN    AND    GREEK 

18.  First  Year  German:  Daily  exercise  in  pronunciation; 
memorizing  of  easy  phrases;  study  of  the  inflection  of  the  im- 
portant parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  elements  of  syntax;  written 
translations  of  English  into  German,  confined  to  easy  variations 
of  German  sentences  already  known  to  the  pupil;  repetition  of 
short  dialogues.  The  reading  of  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
pages  of  graduated  texts.  Thomas's  practical  German  Grammar 
or  equivalent. 

19.  Second  Year  German:  The  work  should  comprise  the 
reading  of  about  one-hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  literature  with 
practice  in  translation  into  German  of  easy  variations  upon  the 
matter  read  and  continued  drill  upon  the  requirements  of  the 
grammar. 

4— SUO 
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20.  Greek.  White's  First  Greek  Book;  careful  drill  on  forms 
and  accents,   prose   composition. 

Students  entering  with  a  unit  of  a  foreign  language  are 
strongly  advised  to  continue  the  study  of  that  language  at'  least 
one  more  year. 

21.  Substitute  Electives:  The  university  will  give  entrance 
credit  for  the  subjects  which  are  usually  or  occasionally  given 
in  good  high  schools.  These  include,  among  others,  chemistry, 
drawing,  economics,  French,  additional  units  of  German  or  Greek, 
Spanish  and  trigonometry. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  from  other  schools  who  present  letters  of  honorable 
dismissal,  will  be  entitled  to  such  standing  and  upon  such  terms 
as  the  committee  on  advanced  entrance  credits  may  deem  just 
Every  such  candidate  is  required  to  present,  along  with  a  cata- 
logue of  the  school  in  which  he  has  studied  a  full  statement, 
duly  certified,  of  the  studies  he  has  completed,  including  studies 
passed  or  credited  at  entrance. 

All  applications  for  advanced  standing  on  the  basis  of  work 
done  before  entering  the  university,  must  be  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee on  advanced  entrance  credits  within  one  semester  after 
matriculation;  and  such  application  will  not  be  received  at  a 
later  date. 

Students  from  other  schools  whose  credentials  are  satisfac- 
tory are  admitted  on  trial  to  such  classes  as  their  preparation 
seems  to  warrant.  After  one  semester's  residence,  if  their  work 
has  been  satisfactory  and  of  sufficiently  high  grade,  they  will  be 
given  such  advanced  standing  as  may  be  deemed  just  by  the 
committee,  but  no  such  student  will  finally  be  given  advanced 
credit  for  more  than  three  years'  work,  i.  e.,  ninety-five  hours 
toward  graduation  in  the  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor  degree. 

College  credit  may  be  given  upon  examination  for  work  done 
in  the  high  school  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  for  admis- 
sion. 

NORMAL    SCHOOLS 

To  facilitate  the  granting  of  advanced  credits  to  students 
from  normal  schools  the  committee  has  adopted  the  following 
rules : 

1.  Graduates  of  the  six  years  course  in  the  Oklahoma  State 
Normal  schools  who  have  not  completed  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  State  University  in  some  accredited  high  school 
before  entering  the  Normal  school  may  be  given,  in  addition  to 
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the  fifteen  units  for  entrance,  general  credits  not  to  exceed  forty 
hours. 

2.  Graduates  from  the  Oklahoma  State  Normal  schools  who 
have  completed  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  State  Univer- 
sity in  an  accredited  high  school  before  entering  the  Normal 
may  be  given  such  credits  in  excess  of  the  fortv  hours  as  may 
be  deemed  just  by  the  committee  on  advanced  standing.  The 
total  number  of  college  credits  in  any  event  not  to  exceed  sixty 
hours  on  the  following  conditions: 

(a).  Work  for  which  credit  is  given  must  be  a  full  equiv- 
alent to  the  work  that  is  given  in  the  university. 

(b).  Reviews  of  subjects  required  for  entrance  will  not  be 
given  college  credit. 

(c).  The  number  of  hours  which  the  student  carried  or 
was  expected  to  carry  while  enrolled  in  the  Normal  school  will 
be  considered  in  determining  the  value  of  an  hour  of  trollege 
credit.  Not  more  than  thirty  hours  credit  will  be  given  for  any 
years  work  in  the  Normal  schools  and  in  proportion  for  terms. 

3.  Applicants  for  advanced  standing  who  are  not  gradu- 
ates will  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  applicants  from 
high   schools   or   other   preparatory   schools. 

ADMISSION   AS  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Applicants  for  admission,  twenty-one  or  more  years  of  age, 
not  candidates  for  a  degree  who  wish  to  take  certain  advanced 
courses  in  any  of  the  several  schools  of  the  university  without 
first  bringing  up  the  regular  entrance  requirements,  are  ad- 
mitted as  special  students  and  permitted  to  take  such  courses 
upon  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  prepared  to  car- 
ry on  the  desired  studies  to  advantage.  If  they  subsequently 
desire  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree  or  to  take  a  regular 
course  they  must  pass  the  required  entrance  examinations  ef 
the  department  in  which  they  are  seeking  a  degree. 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

ADMISSION 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  whether  to  the  freshman  class,  to  advanced  standing, 
or  to  do  special  work,  are  explained  on  pages  44-47. 

PLAN    OF   UNDERGRADUATE   WORK 

Before  the  bachelor  degree  will  be  granted  by  the  university 
the  candidate  must  have  completed  in  an  acceptable  manner,  not 
fewer  than  125  hours  of  work  done  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing prescribed  plan. 

Every  hour  for  which  credit  is  given  is  understood  to  repre- 
sent approximately  for  the  average  student  three  hours  of  actual 
work  a  week  through  one  semester.  Thus  in  lecture  or  recita- 
tion work,  one  hour  is  allowed  to  the  lecture  or  recitation  and 
two  hours  to  preparation  or  subsequent  reading  or  study  <  n  the 
part  of  the  student.  Where  the  time  is  wholly  occupied  with 
drawing,  field  or  laboratory  work  three  full  hours  a  week  for 
one  semester  are  expected  of  the  student  for  each  hour  that 
counts  toward  graduation. 

I.  Prescribed  Work:  Every  candidate  for  the  bachelor  de- 
gree will  be  required  to  complete  the  following  courses: 

Hours    Credit. 

English  I,  II   6 

History  la,  lb    6 

Five  hours  in  natural  or  physical  science  with  a  minimum  of 
four  hours  laboratory  work  a  week. 

One  year   in  Latin,   or  Cr=ek  or  German,   or  French 

consisting  of  not  less  than  six  hours  work   6 

Bibliography    I,     No    credit. 

Physical  Training  each  year,  except  the  senior  year 

For  men,  Courses  III,  IV  No  credit. 

For  women,    Courses  X,   XI    No    credit. 

It  is  expected  that  all  prescribed  work,  other  than  physi- 
cal training,  will  be  completed  within  the  first  two  years. 

In  addition  to  the  work  indicated  above  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores  will   elect,    subject   to   the   approval    of   the   committee    on 
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freshman  studies,  such  additional  courses  as  will  enable  them  to 
complete  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  hours  in  the  first  two  years;  i, 
e.,  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours'  work  for  each  semester. 

II-  Major  Electives:  At  the  beginning  of  his  junior  year, 
1.  e.,  after  he  has  completed  60  hours  of  work,  every  candidate 
for  the  bachelor  degree  must  choose  a  major  study.  Such  choice 
is  to  be  made  under  the  following  limitations: 

1.  Before  the  choice  of  a  major  study  will  be  accepted  the 
candidate  must  present  in  writing  to  the  professor  in  charge  of 
the  department  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  his  reasons  for 
selecting  the  work,  and  make  formal  application  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  department.  If  such  application  be  approved  the  can- 
didate must  then  draw  up,  under  the  advice  of  his  major  pro- 
fessor, a  complete  plan  of  work,  covering  his  junior  and  senior 
years.  Such  a  plan  will  not  be  considered  final  but  it  will  be 
changed  by  the  major  professor,  only  for  what  seem  to  him  good 
reasons.  This  plan  of  work,  together  with  the  written  approval 
of  the  professor  in  charge,  must  then  be  submitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  university.  If  it  secures  his  written  approval,  the 
application — together  with  the  plan  of  work — must  be  filed  with 
the  registrar,  and  the  candidate  will  then  be  enrolled  by  his  ma- 
jor  professor. 

2.  The  major  must  be  chosen  from  one  of  the  following  de- 
partments of  instruction:  philosophy  and  psychology,  history, 
economics,  political  science,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Romance  lan- 
guages,   English,    mathematics,    chemistry,    geology   or   physics. 

3.  The  work  must  consist  of  not  fewer  than  twenty  hours 
and  must  extend  over  two  years.  Four  hours  of  the  twenty, 
however,  may  be  credited  to  the  senior  thesis. 

4.  No  work  done  before  the  junior  year  may  count  towards 
the  major  except  by  special  permission  of  the  faculty. 

5.  After  the  major  study  has  been  chosen  and  the  work 
entered  upon  no  change  may  be  made  except  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  faculty. 

6.  Students  from  other  schools  who  have  received  advanced 
credits  for  95  hours,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  choose  a  major,  or 
are  unable  to  do  so,  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  committee 
on  freshman  studies,  and  must  select  their  work  under  the  guid- 
ance of  that  committee.  In  such  cases  the  bachelor  degree  con- 
ferred will  be  unqualified. 

7.  Before  a  student  will  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  work 
of  his  major  in  any  department,  he  must  have  done  certain  pre- 
liminary work.  The  nature  of  such  work  varies  with  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  major  is  chosen,  and  is  as  follows:  Courses 
in  parentheses,  however,  need  not  be  completed  before  the  stu- 
dent enters  upon  the  work  of  his  major,  but  must  be  finished  be- 
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fore  he  will  receive  his  degree.     Descriptions  of  the  courses  nam- 
ed will  be  found  under  the  heading  Courses  of  Study. 

Philosophy  and   Psychology:     German  I,  II;    Philosophy  Illb. 

History:     History  la,   and  lb;    Economics  I. 

Economics:     History  I,    (II,   III)    (Psychology  I.) 

Political  Science:  History  la,  lb;  (History  V,  VI,  II,  HI); 
(Economics  I). 

Greek:  German  I,  H,  (ni);  (English  VIII);  (Philosophy  I, 
or  II,  or  III). 

Latin:     German  I,  II,    (III);    (Greek  I,  H,  HI). 

German:     German  I,  n,  III,  IV,;    French  I,  II,   (III,  IV). 

Romance  Languages:  French  I,  II,  III,  IV;  German  I,  H, 
(HI,  rv). 

English:     French  I,  II;   History  II,  III,  XIX;   English  I,  H. 

Mathematics:  Mathematics  I,  Ila;  German  I,  II,  (HI,  TV;) 
(French  I.  II). 

Chemistry:  Mathematics  I;  German  I,  H,  (IH,  IV);  French 
I,  II,   (IH,  IV);    Chemistry  I,  XL 

Geology:     Geology  I. 

Physics:  Mathematics  I,  Ila,  (III,  IV,  V);  German  I,  H. 
(HI,  IV.);  or  French  I,  II,  (III,  IV);   chemistry  I,  H. 

Ml.  Free  Electives:  In  addition  to  the  above,  every  candi- 
date for  the  bachelor  degree  must  choose  a  sufficient  number  of 
free  electives  to  complete  the  total  number  of  hours  required; 
provided,  however,  that  not  more  than  forty  hours  in  any  de- 
partment may  be  counted  toward  a  degree. 

IV*  Thesis:  Not  later  than  the  second  Monday  in  October 
of  his  senior  year,  every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  file  with 
the  registrar,  a  subject  for  a  thesis,  approved  by  his  advising 
professor  upon  some  phase  of  his  major  work.  The  finished 
thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  professor  in  charge  not  later 
than  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and  no  candidate  will  be  recom- 
mended for  a  d&gree  until  a  written  approval  of  the  thesis  signed 
by  the  advising  professor  shall  have  been  filed  with  the  regis- 
trar and  two  copies  of  the  thesis,  bound  in  an  acceptable  manner 
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and  according  to  the  required  specifications  shall  have  been  filed 
with  the  librarian. 

For  sufficient  reason  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  his 
advising  professor,  the  faculty  may  excuse  a  student  from  his 
senior  thesis. 

Combined  Course  in  Collegiate  and  Medical  Studies:  A  stu- 
dent who  intends  to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine  after  taking 
his  bachelor  degree  and  who  may  wish  to  complete  the  course  in 
two  years,  thus  earning  the  two  degrees,  bachelor  of  arts  and 
doctor  of  medicine  in  six  years,  will  find  it  necessary  to  select 
his  studies  with  this  end  in  view  from  the  beginning  of  his  first 
year  of  residence  at  the  university.  To  enable  such  a  student  to 
plan  his  work  intelligently  and  systematically,  a  scheme  of  study 
covering  four  years  is  given  in  full  on  pages   pages  130-132. 

DEGREES 

I.  Bachelor:  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
scheme  of  study  as  outlined  above,  the  candidate  will  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.  A.)  qualified  by  the  department 
in  which  the  major  work  has  been  done.  For  example,  a  student 
who  has  done  his  major  work  in  history  will  receive  the 
degree  of  "B.  A.  in  History."  Students  from  other  schools,  how- 
ever, who  have  received  advanced  standing  and  do  not  select  a 
major,  will  become  candidates  for  the  degree  unqualified. 

II.  Master:  Every  graduate  student  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  who  will  examine  into  the 
preliminary  work  done  by  every  candidate  for  a  higher  degree 
and  pass  upon  all  proposed  courses  of  study.  For  the  master's 
degree  the  requirements  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  received  the  bachelor  degree 
from  this  university  or  from  some  other  acceptable  school. 

2.  He  must  spend  at  least  one  school  year  in  resident  study 
at  the  university,  and  must  secure  credit  for  not  fewer  than  30 
hours  of  work.  No  work  that  falls  below  "B"  in  grade  may  be 
counted. 

3.  The  subjects  of  study  must  be  chosen  from  those  for 
which  graduate  credit  is  given,  and  must  form  a  consistent  plan 
of  work,  acceptable  to  the  committee  in  charge. 

WORK  DONE   IN   ABSENTIA 

The  faculty  has  adopted  the  following  rules  governing  work 
done   in   absentia. 

1.  No  credit  will  be  given  for  work  in  absentia  done  by  per- 
sons never  in  resident  attendance. 
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2.  None  of  the  required  courses  may  be  worked  out  in  ab- 
sentia. 

3.  A  student  who  has  credits  for  not  fewer  than  sixty  hours 
of  college  work  may  be  allowed  to  do  work  in  absentia,  provided 
he  make  written  application  to  the  faculty  designating  the  work 
that  he  desires  to  take;  such  application  to  be  endorsed  by  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done. 

4.  All  students  who  desire  to  become  candidates  for  the 
bachelor  degree  must  take  the  last  thirty  hours  of  their  work 
in  residence. 

5.  Not  more  than  eight  hours  may  be  worked  out  during 
any  one  summer. 

FIELD  WORK 

At  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  department,  credit  not 
to  exceed  one  hour  for  each  two  weeks  spent  in  the  field  may  be 
given  in  the  departments  of  botany,  zoology,  geology,  and  in 
engineering,  provided  the  work  be  outlined  and  carried  on  under 
suitable  departmental  direction. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Note — After  ten  days  from  the  opening  of  the  semester, 
heads  of  departments  may  withdraw  any  course  elected  by  not 
more   than   three  students. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Professor    Cole,    Associate    Professor    Humphreys. 

All  courses  in  psychology  may  be  counted  toward  a  major  In 
philosophy. 

Philosophy  I.  The  History  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Phil- 
osophy: A  few  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  showing  the  relation 
of  the  early  Greek  philosophy  to  the  more  primitive  thought  of 
prehistoric  times.  The  early  development  of  Greek  thought  will 
be  discussed,  then  the  period  of  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
Epicureanism  and  Stoicism.  The  last  third  of  the  course  will 
describe  the  general  course  of  mediaeval  thought.  Lectures, 
readings  and  reports  or  a  thesis.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:00  first  semester, 
Professor  Cole. 

Philosophy    II.     The    History    of    Modern    Philosophy:         The 

principal  schools  and  problems  of  modern  philosophy  will  be  tak- 
en up  in  their  order.  Toward  the  close  of  the  course  the  relation 
of  contemporary  problems  to  the  history  of  thought  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Weber's  History  of  Philosophy  will  be  used  as  a  text  in 
both  ancient  and  modern  philosophy.  Lectures,  readings  and 
reports  or  a  thesis.  M.  W.  F.  at  10:00,  second  semester.  Profes- 
sor Cole. 

Philosophy  III  A.  General  Psychology:  For  a  description  of 
this  course  see  course  I  in  the  department  of  psychology.  Every 
day  at  10:50,  first  semester.     Professor  Cole. 

Philosophy  III  B.  Logic,  Inductive  and  Deductive:  An  in- 
troductory study  of  scientific  methods.  Recitations,  discussions 
and  practical  exercises.  Jevon's  Lessons  in  Logic  will  be  used  as 
a  text.     M.  W.  and  F.,  at  8:50,  second  semester.     Professor  Cole. 

Philosophy  IV.  Introduction  to  Metaphysics:  A  discussion 
of    the    problems    of    philosophy;     materialism,    the    problem    of 
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knowledge  in  its  relation  to  realism,  idealism  and  pragmatism. 
Lectures,  readings,  and  a  thesis.  Every  day  at  8:50,  first  semes- 
ter. Professor  Cole.  This  course  may  be  elected  by  those  who 
have  taken  Philosophy  I,  Ilia,  or  Illb. 

Philosophy  V.  Ethics:  A  study  of  such  fundamental  prob- 
lems as  are  implied  in  the  following  topics:  The  nature  of  good- 
ness and  the  relation  of  goodness  to  evil;  the  meaning  of  per- 
sonality; the  nature  and  origin  of  the  conscience;  free-will 
and  determinism;  hedonism;  pessimism;  the  moral  sanctions: 
duty.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  two  theses,  M.  T.  Th.,  at 
11:40,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Humphreys 

This  course  may  be  elected  only  by  those  who  have  taken 
Philosophy  L  Psychology  I,  or  Sociology  I. 

PSYCHOLOGY 
Professor  Cole. 

Psychology  l«  General  Psychology:  A  study  of  the  central 
nervous  system  with  the  dissection  of  a  mammal's  brain;  ner- 
vous discharge  and  reaction,  habit;  a  study  of  the  stream  of  con- 
sciousness in  normal  mental  life  and  comparisons  with  the  ab- 
normal; certain  experiments  will  be  employed  in  illustration  of 
facts  of  the  text;  brief  history  of  psychological  thought  on  the 
more  extended  topics.  James'  Psychology,  Briefer  Course,  will 
be  used  as  a  text;  readings  and  reports.  Fee  $.50.  Every  day 
at  10:50,   first  semester. 

Psychology  ll«  Comparative  Psychology:  An  account  of 
the  development  of  the  nervous  from  the  nervoid  Impulse,  certain 
animal  tropisms,  a  description  of  animal  sense  organs  with  ref- 
erence to  their  habits,  the  instincts  and  intelligence  of  animals,  of 
the  feeble-minded;  child  psychology;  relative  influence  of  hered- 
ity and  education.  Lectures,  readings  and  a  thesis.  Every  day 
at  10:50;    second  semester. 

Psychology  III.  Pathological  Psychology:  A  study  of  such 
psychoses  as  throw  light  on  the  general  and  genetic  problems  of 
psychology.  Disorders  of  sensation,  memory,  association,  the 
emotions  and  volition;  order  of  failure  of  mental  functions;  some 
statement  of  heredity.  A  study  of  certain  typical  intoxication, 
exhaustion  and  infection  psychoses.  Readings  from  Kraeplln 
and  Ziehen.  Lectures  and  a  thesis.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  2:50,  first 
semester 

Psychology  IV.     Experimental   Psychology:     This  course  will 
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consist  of  an  experimental  study  of  sensation.  The  thresholds 
of  intensity  and  of  difference,  the  phenomena  of  the  latent  period, 
duration,  after-image,  exhaustion,  summation,  fusion  and  inhi- 
bition together  with  the  time  and  space  qualities  of  sensations 
and  their  feeling-tone  will  be  carefully  studied  by  experiment. 
Lectures,  readings  and  a  thesis.  Fee  $3.00  T.  W.  Th.,  2:50  to 
4:30  second  semester. 

(Psychology  V.  Analytic  Psychology:  A  discussion  of  the 
problems  resulting  from  the  treatment  of  psychology  as  a  natur- 
al science;  theories  of  mental  elements,  relations  of  brain  states 
to  mental  states.  Lectures,  readings  and  a  thesis.  This  course 
Is  open  to  students  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts  of  general 
and  comparative  psychology.     T.  and  Th.,  at  8:50,  first  semester.) 

Given  in  alternate  years.     Not  offered  in  1907-1908. 

Psychology  VI.  Psychology  of  Religion:  A  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  religious  impulse;  as  evidenced  in  animism, 
primitive  and  natural  religion.  Brinton's  Religions  of  Primi- 
tive People,  Starbucks'  Psychology  of  Religion  and  James'  Va- 
rieties of  Religious  Experience  will  be  used  as  references.  Lec- 
tures, readings  and  a  thesis.  Twice  a  week,  at  an  hour  to  be  ar- 
ranged, second  semester. 

Courses  V  and  VI  are  seminary  courses  and  may  be  changed 
at  any  time  to  other  special  topics  in  psychology,  or  a  course  in 
symbolic  logic  may  be  substituted  for  both. 


EDUCATION 

Professor   Cole   and    Mr.   Erwin. 

Education  I.  History  of  Education:  A  study  of  the  ideals 
controlling  various  ancient  nations,  the  expression  of  these  ideals 
in  their  conception  of  education  and  their  attempts  at  realiza- 
tion through  their  educational  systems.  (1)  Development  of 
early  education  (a)  in  primitive  societies  (b)  in  political  socie- 
ties; the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  group  determining  the 
educational  process.  (2)  Oriental  education,  China  as  a  type,. 
(3)  Greek  education.  (4)  Purposes  and  methods  of  Roman  ed- 
ucation. (5)  Influence  of  Christianity  on  education.  (6)  The 
organized  educational  effort  of  Christian  nations.  Recitations, 
readings  and  a  thesis.  Every  day  at  2:50,  first  semester.  Mr. 
Erwin. 

Education  II.  Principles  of  Education:  In  this  course  the 
attempt  is  made  to  define  clearly  the  principles  which  underlie 
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all  sound  educational  practice  and  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  problems  of  school  administration,  the  making  of  a 
course  of  study,  supervision  and  methods  of  teaching  the  var- 
ious studies  in  the  early,  middle  and  later  periods  of  the  child's 
mental  development.  Following  these  special  relations,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  course  is  to  form  a  scientific  theory  of  education  con- 
sidered as  a  human  institution.  Lectures,  readings  and  a  the- 
sis. Second  semester.  Three  times  a  week  at  an  hour  to  be 
arranged. 

(Education  III.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Public 
School  Systems:  This  course  will  embody  a  comparative  study 
of  public  school  systems,  of  the  methods  by  which  educational 
and  financial  administration  are  being  separated,  of  means  of 
fixing  responsibility,  of  the  organization  of  day,  evening,  and 
vacation  schools.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  a  thesis.  M.  and 
W.  at  8:50.) 

This  course  may  be  elected  only  by  those  who  have  had  edu- 
cation I  and  II.     It  is  not  offered  in  1907-1908. 


HISTORY 

Professor  Buchanan,  Associate  Professor  G-ittinger. 

The  work  in  the  department  of  history  is  arranged  in  three 
groups.  Group  one  contains  the  courses  offered  in  American 
history,  group  two  those  offered  in  English  history,  and  group 
three  those  offered  in  European  history.  Additional  work  in 
ancient  history  is  given  in  the  department  of  classical  archae- 
ology. 

Courses  la  and  lb  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts  and  must  be  completed  before  entering 
upon  major  work  in  history.  Courses  la  and  lb  may  not  be  count- 
ed toward  a  major,  and  courses  II,  III,  IX,  and  XV  may  be  count- 
ed only  under  certain  conditions.  Courses  la,  lb,  II,  III,  V,  VI,  IX, 
and  XV  may  not  be  counted  toward  the  master's  degree.  Eco- 
nomics I  is  a  pre-requisite  course  for  a  major  in  history. 

GROUP  I 

History  la.  Constitutional  History:  A  general  course  em- 
bracing the  systematic  study  of  the  origin  .and  development  of 
American  institutions,  federal,  state  and  local.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  This  course  is 
given   in  two  sections;    section   A  meets   on   Tu.,   Th.,   and   F.   at 
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8:00,  first  semester;  section  B,  on  M.,  Tu.,  and  Th.,  at  11:40,  first 
semester.     Professor    Buchanan. 

History  lb.  Constitutional  History:  A  continuation  of 
course  la.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor  degree 
This  course  is  given  in  two  sections;  section  A  meets  on  Tu.,  Th., 
and  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester;  section  B.,  on  M.,  Tu.,  and  Th., 
at  11:40,   second  semester.     Professor  Buchanan. 

History  V.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  from  1750- 
1829:  Pre-requisite,  History  I.  The  topical  method  will  be  pur- 
sued. Text:  American  Politics,  Johnston;  Formation  of  the  Un- 
ion, Hart;  Schouler,  Vols.  I,  II,  and  to  Chapter  13,  Vol.  III.  M., 
W.  and  F.,  first  semester  at  8:50,  Professor  Buchanan. 

History  VI.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  from  1829 
-1890:  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  V  and  should  be 
preceded  by  it.  Texts:  American  politics,  Johnson;  Division,  and 
Reunion,  Wilson;  Schouler,  Vol.  Ill,  from  Chapter  13,  Vols.  IV, 
V,  VI.  M.  W.  and  F.,  second  semester,  at  8:50.  Professor 
Buchanan. 

History  VII.  Economic  and  Political  History:  Pre-requis- 
ites  History  V  and  VI  and  Economics  I.  A  study  of  current 
questions  in  history  and  economics.  The  leading  magazines  will 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  course.  The  articles  on  history  and 
economies  will  be  assigned  to  members  of  the  class  for  study  and 
analysis.  T.  W.  and  Th.,  first  semester  at  2:50.  Professor 
Buchanan. 

History  VIII-  Economic  and  Political  History:  Continua- 
tion of  course  VII.  Tu.  W.  and  Th.,  second  semester,  at  2:50. 
Professor  Buchanan. 

History  XI*  History  of  the  American  Colonies:  Pre-requis- 
ite History  I.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  make  a  study  of  the 
development  of  the  English  political,  social  and  economic  prin- 
ciples under  American  conditions.  The  work  will  be  based  on 
Thwaite's  Colonies,  Fisher's  Colonial  Era,  and  references  to 
other  accessible  sources.  T.  W.  and  Th.,  first  semester,  at  10:50. 
Professor  Buchanan. 

History  XII.  Territorial  Expansion:  Pre-requisites,  History 
V  and  VI.  This  is  an  informal  course  requiring  investigation 
Into  the  geography  of  the  United  States,  tracing  the  successive 
additions  to  our  territory  from  the  beginning  of  the  government 
down  to  the  present.  This  course  requires  a  selected  library  and 
demands  original  investigation.  T.  and  Th.,  second  semester,  at 
8:50.     Professor  Buchanan. 
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History  XIII-     A  Comparative  Study  of  Federal  Governments; 

A  study  in  detail  of  the  work  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1787  using  as  far  as  possible  the  sources,  such  as  Madison's 
Journal  and  Eliot's  Debates.  About  half  the  time  will  be  devoted 
to  the  comparative  study  of  our  constitution  with  that  of  other 
nations.  Pre-requisites,  History  I  and  V.  T.  W.  and  Th.,  at  10:50, 
second   semester.     Professor   Buchanan. 

GROUP  II 

History  II.  Early  and  Mediaeval  England:  The  formation 
of  the  English  nation  and  the  development  of  English  political 
institutions.  Text  and  readings.  Tu.  Th.  and  F.  at  8:00,  first 
semester.     Associate  Professor  Gittinger. 

History  III.  Modern  England:  The  triumph  of  parliament 
over  the  crown  and  the  development  of  imperial  democracy. 
Text  and  readings.  Tu.  Th.  and  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester. 
Associate  Professor  Gittinger. 

History  XIX.  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century:  A  study 
of  the  political,  social  and  industrial  development  of  England  dur- 
ing the  last  century.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  courses 
II  and  III  or  their  equivalent.  This  course  is  given  in  alternate 
years.  Given  in  1907-1908.  M.  W.  and  F.,  at  10:00,  second  sem- 
ester   Associate  Professor   Gittinger. 

GROUP   III 

History  IX.  Mediaeval  Europe:  An  introductory  survey  of 
the  period  from  the  barbarian  invasions  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Text,  lectures  and  readings.  M.  T.  F.,  at  2:00,  first 
semester.     Associate  Professor  Gittinger. 

History  XV.  Modern  Europe:  An  introductory  survey  of 
the  period  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present 
time.  Text,  lectures  and  readings.  M.  T.  F.,  at  2:00,  second 
semester.     Associate  Professor  Gittinger. 

(History  IV.  Revolutionary  Europe,  1789-1815:  A  study  of 
Europe  during  the  important  period  of  transition.  The  French 
Revolution  will  command  special  attention.  This  course  is  given 
in  alternate  years.  Not  given  in  1907-1908.  M.  W.  and  F.  at 
10:00,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Gittinger.) 

(History  XVI II-  Nineteenth  Century  Europe:  A  continu- 
ation of  History  IV.  The  growth  of  nationality  and  constitu- 
tional government.     This  course  is  given  in  alternate  years.  Not 
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given  in  1907-1908.     M.  W.  and  F.  at  10:00,  second  semester.    As- 
sociate Professor  Gittinger.) 

(History  XVI.  Hebrew  History:  The  early  Hebrew  story, 
the  historical  setting  of  judges,  kings  and  prophets.  M.  F.  at 
2:50,  first  semester.  Associate  Professor  Gittinger.)  Withdrawn 
for  190G-1907. 

(History  XVII-  Jewish  History:  Continuation  of  course 
XVI,  from  the  captivity  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  70  A.  D. 
M.  F.,  at  2:50,  second  semester.  Associate  Professor  Gittinger.) 
Withdrawn  for  1906-1907. 

History  XX.  The  Renaissance:  A  more  advanced  study  of 
the  close  of  the  Middle  ages,  1254-1494.  Open  to  students  of  suit- 
able preparation.  M.  W.  and  F.,  at  10:00,  first  semester.  Associ- 
ate Professor  Gittinger.  This  course  is  given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in  1907-1908. 


ECONOMICS   AND    SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Bueklin,  Professor  Barnett,  Dr.  Thorstenberg. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  afford  means  for  sys- 
tematic study  in  economics  and  sociology.  The  courses  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  in  which  they  can  ordinarily  be  taken  to 
the  best  advantage.  They  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
three  classes  of  students:  (1)  those  majoring  in  economics  and 
sociology  or  taking  the  courses  as  electives  to  supplement  work 
in  other  departments;  (2)  those  looking  forward  to  a  business 
career;    (3)  those  preparing  for  the  study  of  law. 

As  a  general  training  for  a  business  career  the  following 
courses  are  suggested:  Economics  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX, 
XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV. 

As  preparation  for  the  public  service:  Economics  V,  VI,  VII, 
Vin,  and  History  XII,  Political  Science  V. 

For  journalism:  Economics  IV,  V,  VI,  VIII,  X;  English  IV,  X. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  law:  Economics  III,  IV,  V, 
VI,  VIII,  X;  Political  Science  I,  II,  III,  IV;  History  V,  VI  and 
English  IV. 

These  suggested  courses  are  intended  to  serve  only  as  a 
nucleus  around  which  should  be  grouped  suitable  electives  from 
other  departments. 

Economics  I.  Elementary  Economics:  A  treatment  of  the 
fundamental    principles   of  the   science.     Recitations   and   special 
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readings  illustrating  the  principles  considered.  Gide's  Princi- 
ples of  Political  Economy.  M.,  W.,  and  F.,  at  10:00,  first  sem- 
ester.    Professor  Bucklin. 

Economics  I  is  a  pre-requisite  to  all  later  work  in  economics. 

Economics  Ma*  Economic  History  of  England:  A  study  of 
the  development  of  industry  and  commerce  since  the  Norman 
Conquest.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  broad  grasp  of  the 
principles  involved  in  the  development  of  economic  institutions 
and  incidentally  to  point  out  the  bearing  of  this  development  on 
that  of  legal  and  political  institutions.  Lectures  and  assigned 
readings.  M.,  W.,  and  F.,  at  10:00,  second  semester.  Professor 
Bucklin. 

(Economics  lib.     Economic  History  of  the  United  States:     A 

study  of  the  main  economic  problems  that  hav-/;  confronted  our 
country,  their  solution  as  affecting  our  national  development,  and 
the  bearing  of  this  experience  on  our  political  institutions  and  >n 
economic  principles.  M.,  W.,  and  F.,  at  10:00,  second  semester. 
Professor  Bucklin.)  Courses  Ila  and  lib  are  given  in  alternate 
years.     lib  is  withdrawn  for  1907-1908. 

Economics  III.  Money  and  Banking:  The  work  will  consisf 
of  recitations,  assignments  and  lectures,  and  will  be  made  as  prac- 
tical as  possible.  The  rise,  history  and  development  of  the  vari- 
ous banking  and  money  theories  are  presented  and  discussed. 
White's  Money  and  Banking;  Report  of  the  Monetary  Commis- 
sion. Tu.,  W.  and  Th.,      at  10:50,  first  semester.  Professor  Bucklin. 

Economics  IV.  Public  Finance:  A  study  of  the  general 
principles  of  public  expenditure,  public  revenue,  public  indebted- 
ness and  financial  administration.  Daniel's  Public  Finance,  and 
assigned  readings.  Tu.,  W.,  and  Th.,  at  10:50,  second  semester. 
Professor  Bucklin. 

Economics    V-     inductrial    Com'vnations:     Th)    organization, 

promotion,  operation  and  finances  of  industrial  combinations; 
their  relation  to  the  investor,  the  wage-earner  and  the  consumer. 
Meade's  Trust  Finance  and  assigned  readings.  Each  student 
will  make  a  special  study  of  an  assigned  subject.  M.,  Tu.,  and 
Th.,  at  11:40,  first  semester.     Professor  Bucklin. 

Economics  VI-  Labor  Problems:  The  conflicts  betweem  em- 
ployer and  wage-earner;  strikes,  lock-outs,  co-operation,  profit 
sharing,  arbitration.  Trade  unions,  employment  of  women,  child- 
labor,  labor  legislation  and  the  various  plans  for  the  betterment 
of  the  condition  of  workingmen.  Each  student  will  be  assigned 
a  subject  for  special  study.  M.,  Tu.,  and  Th.,  at  11:40,  second 
semester.     Professor  Bucklin. 
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(Economics  VII.  Economic  Geography:  A  general  survey  of 
the  natural  resources,  industries,  and  commerce  of  the  leading 
nations,  with  special  reference  to  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
United  States.  Trotter's  Geography  of  Commerce  and  collateral 
reading.  M.  and  F.,  at  2:50,  first  semester.  Professor  Barnett.) 
Omitted,  1907-1908. 

Economics  VIM*  Transportation:  A  study  of  the  most  im- 
portant economic  phases  of  railway  transportation.  Johnson's 
Railroad  Transportation,  and  collateral  reading.  M.,  W.,  and  Th., 
at   3:40,   second   semester.     Professor   Barnett. 

Economics  XI*  Insurance:  A  study  of  the  problems  of  in- 
surance that  are  of  general  interest,  with  special  attention  to  life 
insurance.  Dawson's  Business  of  Life  Insurance,  and  additional 
reading.     M.   and   F.,   at   2:50,   first   semester,   Professor   Barnett. 

Economics  XII.  Economic  Statistics:  The  sources  and  re- 
liability of  statistical  data;  the  methods  of  distinguishing  true 
and  false  inferences.  Special  reference  will  be  made  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  present  economic  problems,  and  practice  will  be  given 
in  handling  statistical  data.  M.  and  F.,  at  10:50,  second  semes- 
ter.)    Not  given  in  1907-1908.     Alternates  with  Economics  XL 

(Economics  XIII.  Business  Administration:  A  study  of  le- 
gal forms,  credit  instruments,  funding  operations,  accounting  and 
executive  duties.  W.  and  Th.,  at  2:00,  first  semester.)  Omit- 
ted 1907-1908. 

(Economics  XIV.  Business  Administration:  A  continuation 
of  the  work  of  the  first  semester.  Supervision  and  auditing  in 
connection  with  passenger  transportation;  light  and  power  com- 
panies; insurance;  jobbing;  the  commission  business;  brokerage; 
importing  and  exporting.  W.  and  Th.,  at  2:00,  second  semester.) 
Omitted,  1907-1908. 

Sociology  I.  Elements  of  Sociology:  A  study  of  the  organ- 
ization of  society;  its  self -maintenance,  self -perpetuation  and 
self -gratification;  mental  and  social  reactions.  The  origin  of  civ- 
ilization and  the  development  of  institutions  are  treated  in  the 
light  of  historical  anthropology  and  ethnolgy.  Lectures  and  as- 
signed readings.  M.,  W.  and  F.,  at  8:50,  first  semester.  Profes- 
sor Bucklin. 

This  course  may  not  be  elected  by  students  below  the  junior 
year  without  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department. 

Sociology  II.  Practical  Social  Problems:  A  study  of  the 
problems  of  American  society;  immigration;  concentration  of 
population  in  cities;    poor  relief,  the  negro,  liquor  question.  Lec- 
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tures  and  assigned  readings,  M.,  W.,  and  F.,  at  8.50,  second  sem- 
ester.    Professor  Bucklin. 

(Sociology  III.  Ethnology:  A  study  of  existing  nations  and 
tribes;  their  manners,  customs,  etc.;  analysis  and  comparison  of 
national  traits.  Racial  differentiation  and  development.  The 
conflict  and  survival  of  races.  Influence  of  geographical  and 
physical  environment.  Classification  of  existing  races.  Lectures 
and  illustrative  material,  and  assigned  readings.  M.  and  W.,  at 
8:00,  first  semester.  Professor  Bucklin.)  Not  given  in  1907- 
1908.     Alternates  with  Sociology  IV. 

Sociology  IV-  Criminology:  A  study  of  the  causes,  nature 
and  treatment  of  crime.  Social  disease  and  its  relation  to 
political  organization  and  government.  M.  and  W.,  at  8:00,  sec- 
ond semester.     Professor  Bucklin. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  Barnett. 

The  courses  in  political  science  are  designed  both  as  an  aid 
to  good  citizenship  and  general  culture  and  as  a  part  of  the 
preparation  for  the  public  service  and  the  profession  of  law. 

Graduate  students  will  receive  no  credit  for  courses  A  and  I. 

(American  Government,  Federal,  State  and  Local:  Given  by 
the  Department  of  History  in  connection  with  History  I  (a)  and 
History  I  (b).     Pre-requisite  to  all  the  following  courses.) 

Political  Science  A*  Elements  of  Political  Science:  A  gen- 
eral view  of  the  field  of  political  science.  A  brief  study  of  the 
nature  of  the  state,  followed  by  a  somewhat  more  detailed  study 
of  the  structure  and  functions  of  government.  Leacock's  Ele- 
ments of  Political  Science  and  collateral  reading.  W.,  and  F.,  at 
11:40,  first  semester. 

Political  Science  I.  Elementary  Law:  An  introduction  to 
the  principal  branches  of  the  common  law,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  commercial  law.  Practice  in  the  use  of  cases.  Gano's 
Commercial  Law  and  additional  reading.  M.  T.  and  Th.,  at  11:40, 
first  semester 

Political  Science  II.  Roman  Law:  The  Roman  private  law 
principally  of  the  time  of  Justinian.  Some  comparison  with  the 
common  law.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  required  for  the 
course,  but  will  be  useful.  Leage's  Roman  Private  Law  and  col- 
lateral reading.     W.,  F.,  at  11:40,   second   semester. 
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Political  Science  III-  Constitutional  Law:  A  study  of  the  fed- 
eral constitution  as  interpreted  by  the  courts.  Chiefly  a  discus- 
sion of  leading  cases.  McClain's  Constitutional  Law  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  Boyd's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  M.,  W.,  and 
Th.,  at  3:40,  first  semester. 

Political  Science  IV.  Comparative  Government:  A  general 
study  of  the  structure  and  practical  working  of  the  governments 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  Assigned 
reading.     M.,  T.,  and  Th.,  at  11:40,  second  semester. 

Political  Science  V.  International  Law:  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  international  law.  Lawrence's  Principles  of  Inter- 
national Law,  Snow's  Cases  on  International  Law,  and  collateral 
reading.     T.,  W.,  and  Th.,  at  2:50,  first  semester. 

Political  Science  VI.  Jurisprudence:  The  nature,  sources 
and  classification  of  law,  and  the  most  fundamental  principles 
of  the  private  law.  Open  to  students  credited  with  Political 
Science  I,  and  at  least  one  other  course  in  law,  preferably  Politi- 
cal Science  II.  Salmond's  Jurisprudence  and  collateral  read- 
ing.    T.,  W.,  and  Th,  at  2:50,  second  semester. 

Political  Science  VII-  Administration:  The  organization, 
functions,  and  practical  working  of  the  administrative  authorities 
of  the  United  States,  federal,  state  and  local.  Open  only  to  ad- 
vanced students.  Goodnow's  Principles  of  the  Administrative 
Law  of  the  United  States  and  collateral  reading.  T.,  and  F.,  at 
3:40,  first  semester. 

Political  Science  VIII.  Political  Theory:  A  study  of  the 
main  concepts  of  political  theory,  based  for  the  most  part  on  the 
works  of  modern  publicists.  Open  only  to  advanced  students. 
M.,  and  F.,  at  2:50,  second  semester. 

Political  Science  X.       Problems     in     Political     Science:       An 

Introduction  to  independent  investigation.  Special  problems  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  student  and  the  materal  available  for 
use.  Open-  only  to  advanced  students.  Private  conferences  by 
appointment.     Two  hours,  second  semester. 

CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY 

Professor  Paxton. 

Classical    Archaeology    I.     The    Private    Life    of    the    Greeks: 

Recitations  and  lectures  on  such  topics  as  the  Family  and  Clan, 
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The  Name,  Marriage  and  Marriage  Ceremonies,  Religion,  Child- 
hood and  Education,  Slavery  and  Classes  in  society,  Food,  The- 
atrical and  other  amusements,  etc.,  will  be  given.  The  course 
will  be  illustrated  with  numerous  photographs  and  lantern  slides. 
Monthly  written  reports,  based  on  outside  reading,  will  be  re- 
quired. No  knowledge  of  Greek  is  necessary.  Open  to  students 
of  college  rank,  and  required  of  those  majoring  in  Greek.  T.,  Th., 
at  8:50,  first  semester. 

Classical   Archaeology    II.     The    Private    Life  of  the    Romans: 

This  course  will  be  similar  to  Classical  Archaeology  L  The  two 
courses  are  intended  to  be  supplementary,  but  each  is  complete 
in  itself.  No  knowledge  of  Latin  is  necessary.  Open  to  students 
of  college  rank.     T.,  Th.,  at  8:50,  second  semester. 

Classical  Archaeology  III.  A  study  of  the  Mythology  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans:  Guerber's  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome  will 
be  used  as  a  nucleus,  and  required  readings  in  Gayley's  Classi- 
cal Myths  in  English  Literature,  Frazer's  The  Golden  Bough, 
Lang's  Myth,  Ritual  and  Religion,  and  books  on  allied  topics,  will 
be  assigned.  Four  or  five  lectures  on  art  and  mythology  will  be 
given,  and  the  course  will  be  freely  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the 
lantern  and  photograph.  Open  to  college  students  and  required 
of  those  majoring  in  Greek.     M.,  W.,  F.,  at  8:50,  first  semester. 

Classical  Archaeology  IV-  Greek  Sculpture:  A  course  in 
the  history,  principles  and  development  of  Greek  sculpture.  Tar- 
bell's  History  of  Greek  Art  must  be  in  the  hands  of  each  member 
of  the  course,  but  the  instruction  will  largely  consist  of  formal 
and  informal  lectures,  illustrated  by  photographs  and  the  lantern. 
Required  readings  in  Murray's  The  Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon, 
Furtwaengler's  Masterpieces  of  Greek  Sculpture,  Waldstein's  Es- 
says on  the  Art  of  Phidias,  etc.  The  university  has  good  models 
of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Erectheum,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
respectable  collection  of  plaster  replicas  of  representative  pieces 
of  sculpture  will  be  added  soon.  Open  to  college  students  and 
required  of  those  majoring  in  Greek.  No  knowledge  of  Greek  is 
necessary.     M.    W.    F.,   at    8:50,    second    semester. 

GREEK 

Professor  Paxton. 

All  work  in  Greek  is  of  college  rank.  Courses  I-III  inclusive 
may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major.  These  three  are  to  be  taken 
in  the  order  named  and  are  pre-requisites  for  any  of  the  succeed- 
in  courses  except  IX  and  X.  See  requirements  for  Rhodes 
Scholarships  on  page  31. 


Latin 


Greek  l«  Beginning  Greek:  Ball's  Elements  of  Greek.  Care* 
ful  drill  on  forms,  accents  and  etymology.  M.,  T.,  Th.,  first 
semester,  at  11:40.  This  course  will  be  repeated  the  second  sem- 
ester when  the  demand  for  it  justifies. 

Greek  II.  Beginning  Greek:  Ball's  Elements  of  Greek  fin- 
ished and  reviewed  in  part.     M.  T.,  Th.,  second  semester,  at  11:40 

Greek    III.     Xenophon:     Goodwin    and      White's      Anabasis; 
three  books  read  and  reviewed  in  part.     Prose  composition  once 
a  fortnight,  with  occasional  oral  drills.     Readings  in  Grote.  Some 
attention  will  be  given  to  military  antiquities.       T.,  W.,  Th.,  at 
2:50,  first  semester. 

Greek  IV.  Lysias's  Orations:  Morgan.  Elementary  study 
of  Greek  legal  procedure  and  the  Athenian  constitution.  M.,  T., 
F.,   at   2:00,   second   semester. 

Greek  V.  Homer's  Iliad:  Seymour.  Study  of  the  hexam- 
eter and  antiquities.     M.,  T.,  F.,  at  2:00,  first  semester. 

Greek  VI.  Herodotus:  The  Persian  invasion.  Given  on  de- 
mand. Two  hours,  second  semester.  Plato  may  be  substituted 
for  Herodotus. 

Greek  VII.  Thucydides:  The  Sicilian  Expedition.  Read- 
ings in  Grote.     3  hours  first  semester.     Given  on  demand. 

Greek  VII I*  Readings  in  the  Greek  Drama:  3  hours,  second 
semester.     Given   on  demand. 

Greek  IX-     Elementary  Course  in  the   History  of  Greek  Sculp- 
ture:    See  Classical  Archaeology  IV. 

Greek  X.  Greek  Literature  in  English:  Requirements,  Eng- 
lish I,  II.  A  study  of  representative  selections  from  masterpieces 
of  Greek  literature  done  into  English.  Text-book,  lectures  and 
required  readings.  Twice  a  week;  hours  to  be  arranged:  first 
semester,  or  one  hour  through  the  year. 

The  Greek  Grammar  of  Goodwin  or  Hadley-Allen  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  student. 


LATIN 

Professor  Sturgis. 

Courses  A,  B,  C,  D,  lb,  I,  and  II,  may  not  be  counted  toward 
a  major.  Courses  I  to  IV  are  usually  taken  in  the  order  given. 
Pre-requisites  to  a  major  in  Latin  are,  Greek  I,  II,  and  III. 
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Latin  AB.  Cicero:  Six  orations  of  Cicero,  together  with  ex- 
ercises in  prose  composition  weekly.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  and  F.,  at 
11:40,  first  semester 

Latin  CD.  Vergil:  From  four  to  six  books  of  the  Aeneid. 
Some  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  subject  of  meter;  but  the 
chief  aim  will  be  idiomatic  translation,  with  a  view  to  gaining 
an  appreciation  for  the  writer  and  an  understanding  of  Vergil's 
place  in  literature.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  and  F.,  at  3:40,  second 
semester 

Latin  lb.  Latin  Selections:  Selections  from  representative 
Latin  writers  will  be  read  by  the  instructor.  Members  of  the 
class  will  be  asked  to  write  out  these  translations  in  careful 
English.  The  course  will  be  found  helpful  to  students  of  Latin 
who  wish  to  get  a  survey  of  Latin  literature  as  a  whole,  and  to 
students  of  English  composition  who  find  themselves  unable  to 
write  clear  and  coherent  sentences.  Open  to  those  who  have 
read  Caesar.  Two  hours,  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged,  first  semes- 
ter. 

Latin  I.  Selections  from  Ovid  and  Sallust:  Anderson's  Se- 
lections from  Ovid  and  Herbermann's  Bellum  Catalinae  will  be 
used.  Study  of  verse  and  mythology,  practice  in  reading  at  sight 
short  extracts  of  poetry  (elegiac)  and  prose.  M.  W.  and  Th.,  at 
10:00,  first  semester. 

Latin  II.  Livy:  Melhuish,  Books  XXI,  XXII,  or  selections 
from  I,  XXI,  XXII.  Readings  in  Mommsen.  Elementary  study 
of  Roman  military  organization.  Studies  in  the  style  of  Livy. 
Miller's  Composition.     M.  W.  and  Th.,  at  10:00,  second  semester. 

(Latin  III.  Cicero's  Essays:  Two  or  more,  with  study  of 
sources  and  the  author's  philosophic  style.  Comparison  of  mod- 
ern essays  on  like  subjects.  Miller's  Composition.  M.  W.  and 
F.,  at  8:50,  first  semester.)  Given  in  alternate  years.  With- 
drawn for  1907-1908. 

(Latin  IV.  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes:  Smith.  Study  of 
metres.  Reading  of  essays  and  monographs  on  Horace.  The  Sa- 
tires and  Epistles  will  occasionally  be  read  instead  of  the  Odes 
and  Epodes.  In  that  case  a  few  of  Juvenal's  Satires  will  be  read 
in  addition.  Papers  on  suggested  subjects  will  be  required.  M. 
W.  and  F.,  at  8:50,  second  semester.) 

Given   in  alternate      years.     Withdrawn   for   1907-1908. 

Latin  V.  Plautus  and  Terence:  Two  plays  will  be  read. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  history  of  Latin  grammar  and  to 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  Latin  drama.     Pre-requisites, 
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Latin  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  or  their  equivalent.     Tu.,  W.,  and  Th.,  at 
10:50,  first  semester. 

Given  in  alternate  years.     Offered  for  1907-1908. 

Latin  VI.  Tacitus:  The  Germania  and  Agricola,  or  extracts 
from  the  Annales  will  be  read.  Attention  will  he  given  to  dis- 
puted readings  and  to  work  in  the  history  of  Rome.  Pre-requis- 
ites,  Latin  I,  II,  III  and  IV  or  their  equivalent.  Tu.  W.,  and  Th.,  at 
10:50,   second   semester. 

Given  in  alternate  years.     Offered  for  1907-1908. 

Latin  VII.  Latin  Literature  in  English:  A  study  of  mas- 
terpieces of  Latin  literature  translated  into  English.  Lectures 
readings  and  informal  discussions.  Pre-requisites,  English  I  and 
II.     Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  10:00,  second  semester. 

Latin  IX-  Advanced  Latin  Writing:  The  first  half  of  the 
semester  will  be  devoted  to  a  general  review  of  Latin  composi- 
tion. The  second  half  will  seek  to  show  the  main  differences  be- 
tween English  and  Latin,  as  regards  idiom  and  style.  Two  hours, 
at  an  hour  to  be  arranged,  first  semester. 

Given  only  in  those  years  immediately  preceding  an  exam- 
ination for  the  Rhodes  Scholarship,  i.  e.  in  the  fall  of  1907,  1909, 
etc. 

GERMAN   LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Davidson. 

Courses  I,  II,  III  and  IV  may  not  be  counted  towards  a  major. 

German  I.  Beginning  German:  Daily  exercises  in  pronunci- 
ation; memorizing  of  easy  phrases;  study  of  the  inflection  of  the 
important  parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  elements  of  syntax;  writ- 
ing translations  of  English  into  German,  and  the  paraphrasing 
of  German  sentences.  So  much  conversation  is  given  as  to  im- 
press the  student  with  the  importance  of  the  -language  as  a  means 
of  oral  communication.  Texts:  Vos's  Esentials  of  German  Gram- 
mar; Carruth's  German  Reader.  Every  day,  first  semester,  in 
two  divisions,  at  8:00  and  8:50. 

German  II.  Beginning  German:  Reading  and  study  of  ele- 
mentary texts  which  will  provide  abundant  material  for  conver- 
sation and  composition.  These  texts  are  generally  changed  from 
year  to  year.  As  examples  may  be  mentioned;  Bernhardt,  Freud- 
voll  und  Leidvoll;  Schiller;  Neffe  als  Onkel;  Baumbach;  Der 
Schwiegersohn.  From  60  to  125  lines  are  read  at  a  recitation. 
Every  day,  second  semester,  in  two  divisions,  at  8:00  and  8:50. 
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German  III.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  Two  standard 
works  such  as  Schiler's  Wilhelm  Tell  and  Freytag's  Journalisten 
are  read  in  class,  and  one  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
prose  composition  and  advanced  syntax.  M.  T.  and  Th.,  at  11:40, 
first  semester. 

German  IV.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  Reading  and  criti- 
cal study  of  representative  German  ballads  and  lyrics.  Hatfield's 
German  Lyrics,  and  a  prose  text  such  as  Heine's  Harzreise.  Study 
of  prose  constructions.  Reports  upon  assigned  reading.  An  in- 
creasing amount  of  German  is  spoken  in  class.  IvT.  T.  and  Th., 
at  11:40,  second  semester. 

(German  V.  Classic  German:  Le3siii£  and  Schiller.  Les  • 
sing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm  will  be  read  in  class,  and  the  author's 
literary  significance  studied  and  discussed.  Reports  upon  assign- 
ed readings  will  be  received  in  class.  One  of  Schiller's  master- 
pieces will  be  gone  over  in  class,  and  an  appreciative  estimate  of 
the  author's  position  in  German  literature  will  be  sought  after. 
T.  W.  Th.,  at  2:50,  first  semester.) 

(German  VI-  Classic  German:  Goethe.  A  systematic  study 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  author,  with  special  attention  to 
the  "Faust."  Lectures  in  German  and  reports  in  German  upon  as- 
signed readings.     T.  W.  and  Th.,  at  2:50,  second  semester.) 

German  VII.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature:  A  study  of 
German  literary  movements  in  this  century.  Lectures  based  upon 
assigned  readings  will  be  given  in  German.  Especial  emphasis 
will  be  put  on  the  ^importance  of  the  romantic  school.  Parts  of 
Kleist,  Heine,  Grillparzer  and  Otto  Ludwig  will  be  read  and  stud- 
ied in  class.  Three  times  a  week,  first  semester,  at  an  hour  to 
be  arranged. 

German  VIM-  Nineteenth  Century  Literature:  The  novel 
and  drama  of  more  recent  time  will  be  studied.  Reports  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class  upon  outside  reading.  Lectures  in  German  by 
instructor.  Representative  authors  such  as  Sudermann,  Haupt- 
mann,  Fulda  and  others,  will  receive  attention  in  class  as  well. 
The  literary  significance  of  the  Wagnerian  opera  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Three  times  a  week,  second  semester,  at  an  hour  to  be 
arranged. 

German  V  and  VI,  and  German  VII  and  VIII  will  be  given  in 
alternate  years.     German  VII  and  VIII  will  be  given  in  1907-1908. 

German  IX.  Scientific  German:  The  aim  of  this  course  is 
to  afford  students  of  the  sciences  an  acquaintance  with  technical 
scientific    nomenclature    and    style.     Helmholtz'    Populaere    Vor- 
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traege,  and  Conn's,  Ueber  Bakterien,  Tu.  and  Th.  at  10:00,  first 
semester. 

German  X-  Scientific  German:  Continuation  of  course  IX. 
Wagner's  Entwiekelungslehre  and  Lessar-Cohn's  Die  Chemie  im 
Taeglichen  Leben  or  texts  of  similar  character  will  be  studied 
in  class.     T.   and  Th.,  at  10:00,   second  semester. 

German    XI.     Historical   Grammar  of  the   German    Language: 

Introductory  lectures  upon  Germanic  philology  and  a  study  of 
the  historical  changes  in  the  development  of  modern  German 
Text,  Behaghel's  historical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language. 
Twice   a   week,    second   semester,    at   an   hour   to   be   arranged. 

German  XII.  Middle  High  German:  A  study  of  Paul's  Mit- 
telhochdeutsche  Grammatik.  Reading  of  selections  from  the  Ni- 
belungenlied  and  Gudrun.  Twice  a  week,  second  semester,  at  an 
hour  to  be  arranged. 

ROMANCE   LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Dr.  Robinson 

FRENCH 

Courses  I,  II,  III  and  IX  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major. 

French  I.  Beginning  French:  The  object  of  the  course  is 
to  give  the  essentials  of  the  grammar,  fixing  them  by  practice  in 
reading  simple  French  texts  and  translating  English  into  French. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  conjugation  of  the  irregu- 
lar verbs,  the  position  of  personal  pronouns  in  the  sentence,  pre- 
positions, adverbs,  etc.  Frazer  and  Squair;  French  Grammar; 
Bacon;   Une  Semaine  a  Paris.     Every  day  at  8:00,  first  semester. 

French  II.  Intermediate  French:  A  systematic  review  of  the 
entire  grammar;  oral  and  written  reproduction  of  stories,  memor- 
izing of  prose  and  poetry,  dictation.  The  following  texts  will  be 
read:  Super's  Reader;  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  (Labiche  et 
Martin);  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier  (Augier  et  Sandeau);  Colomba 
Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme;  Fables  de  La  Fontaine.  Every  day 
at  8:00,  second  semester. 

French  III-  Advanced  French:  Idioms,  composition,  syno- 
nyms and  reading.  Texts  for  the  year  1907-1908  will  be  selected 
from  the  following  list:  L'Avare,  Athalie,  Le  Cid,  Cinq  Mars,  Le 
Tour  de  la  France  (Bruno)  Le  Crime  de  Silvestre  Bonnard  (An- 
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atole  France),  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules, 
Polyeucte,  Hernani.     M.  Tu.  Th.,  at  11:40,  first  semester. 

French  IV-  French  Literature  of  the  XVII  Century:  Classi- 
cism, origin,  formation,  apogee,  decline.  Writers;  Boileau,  Mol- 
iere,  Racine,  Corneille,  La  Fontaine,  Pascal,  Bossuet,  etc.  This 
course  will  be  conducted  in  French.  M.  Tu.  Th.,  at  11:40,  second 
semester. 

French    V.     French     Literature    of    the    XVIII     Century:     Le 

Sage,  Marivaux,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  Regnard,  etc.  The  course  will  be  conducted  in  French. 
M.  Tu.  P.,  at  2:00,  first  semester. 

French  VI.  French  Literature  of  the  XIX  Century:  Study 
of  representative  works  beginning  with  Victor  Hugo  and  the 
French  Romanticists.  The  course  will  be  conducted  in  French. 
M.  Tu.,  F.,  at  2:00,  second  semester. 

French  VII.  History  of  the  French  Language:  Lectures  on 
the  general  history  of  the  French  language  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  time.  Nyrop:  Grammaire  Historique  de  la  Langue  Fran- 
caise,  tome  premier,  premiere  partie.  W.  F.,  at  11:40,  first  sem- 
ester. 

French  VIM-  French  Literature  in  the  XVI  Century:  Origins 
of  classicism  in  France:  study  of  language  and  literature  with 
illustrative  readings.  Darmesteter  et  Hatzfeld:  Le  Siezieme  Sie- 
cle  on  France.     W.  F.,  at  11:40,  second  semester. 

French  IX-  Scientific  French:  This  course  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  students  in  science.  The  object  is  to  lead  the  student 
to  understand  both  the  spoken  and  written  language,  to  enable 
him  to  read  easily  at  sight  and  to  write  with  a  fair  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. Bowen:  First  Scientific  French  Reader.  GrandgentN 
Essentials  of  French  Grammar.  Pre-requisite  French  I  and  II, 
Tu.,  Th.,  at  10:00,  first  semseter. 

SPANISH 

Spanish  I.  Beginning  Spanish:  Grammar,  reading,  compo- 
sition. The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  attain  an  accurate  reading 
knowledge  of  modern  Spanish,  together  with  correct  pronunci- 
ation. Giese,  First  Spanish  Book  and  Reader:  Moratin,  El  Si  de 
las  Ninas,  Cuentos  Castellanos.     Every  day  at  8:50,  first  semester. 

Spanish  II.  Intermediate  Spanish:  Practice  in  speaking  and 
writing  Spanish.     Shilling's  Spanish  Grammar;  Alarcon,  El  Final 
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de  Norman;  Alarcon,  El  Capitan  Veneno;  Galdos,  Dona  Perfecto, 
Carrion  y  Aza,  Zaragueta;  Echergeray,  O  Locura,  O  Santidad. 
Every  day  at  8:50,  second  semester. 

Spanish    III-     General      Introduction    to    Spanish      Literature: 

Texts  will  be  selected  from  the  following  list:  Galdos,  Electra; 
Valdes,  Jose;  Gil  y  Zarate,  Guzman  el  Bueno;  Alarcon,  La  Verdad 
Sospechosa,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Don  Gil  de  las  Calzas  Verdes;  Cal- 
deron,  La  Vida  es  Sueno;  Cervantes,  Novelas  Ejemplares;  Out- 
side reading,  Fitzmaurice  Kelley's  History  of  Spanish  Literature, 
(preferably  in  the  Spanish  version)  by  Bonilla  y  San  Martin.  M., 
W.,  P.,  at  10:00,  first  semester. 

Spanish  IV.  Spanish  Classics:  The  life  and  works  of  Cer- 
vantes. Critical  readings  of  the  first  fifty  chapters  of  Don  Quixote; 
the  peculiarities  of  syntax,  style  and  diction  as  compared  with 
modern  Spanish  will  be  studied.  Selected  plays  of  Calderon  and 
Lope  de  Vega.     M.,  W.,  P.,  at  10:00,  second  semester. 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE  AND  LANGUAGE 

Professor      Parrington,    Associate      Professor    Humphreys,      Miss 
Loomis. 

The  work  in  this  department  is  arranged  in  three  groups. 
Group  one  deals  with  the  principles  of  composition,  including  a 
study  of  three  modern  English  prose  writers,  together  with  a 
brief  history  of  English  prose.  Group  two  deals  with  old  English 
and  the  history  of  English  word  forms  and  usage.  Group  three 
deals  with  English  literature  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
time.  The  courses  in  this  third  group  are  arranged  in  two  divi- 
sions, the  first  tracing  the  development  of  schools  and  movements 
and  the  second  concerned  with  the  fuller  study  of  certain  writers. 

Courses  I  and  II  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bache- 
lor degree;  and  courses  VI  and  VII  of  all  who  select  English  as  a 
major  study.  Courses  I,  II,  IV,  XIV,  and  XV,  may  not  be  count- 
ed towards  a  major,  and  courses  I,  II,  III,  IV,  XIV,  and  XV  may 
not  be  counted  towards  the  master's  degree.  Pre-requisite  cours- 
es for  a  major  in  English  are  French  I  and  II  and  History  II,  III 
and  XIX.  It  is  recommended  that  French  be  taken  in  the  freshman 
year  and  history  in  the  sophomore.  No  person  will  be  recom- 
mended for  a  degree  in  English  who  has  not  satisfied  the  depart- 
ment that  his  command  of  written  and  spoken  English  is  good. 

GROUP  I 

English  I-  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Lectur- 
es on  the  whole  composition,  paragraph  and  sentence;    daily  and 
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fortnightly  themes.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor 
degree.  This  course  is  the  basis  of  all  later  work  in  composition 
and  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  work  done  else- 
where be  substituted  for  it. 

The  course  meets  on  M.  W.  and  F.,  of  the  first  semester,  in 
four  divisions:  divisions  A.  and  B.,  at  8:50  and  divisions  C.  and 
D.,  at  10:00,  Tu.  and  Th.,  are  reserved  for  conferences.  Professor. 
Parrington,  Associate  Professor  Humphreys  and  Miss  Loomis. 

English  II.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Lec- 
tures on  words,  with  a  study  of  selected  examples  of  nineteenth 
century  prose;  daily  and  fortnightly  themes  at  intervals,  with  a 
special  study  of  the  works  of  one  writer,  and  a  thesis.  Course  II  is 
a  continuation  of  course  I  and  pre-supposes  it.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  the  bachelor  degree. 

The  course  meets  on  M.  W.  and  F.,  of  the  second  semester,  in 
four  divisions:  divisions  A.  and  B.  at  8:50;  and  divisions  C.  and 
D.  at  10:00  Tu.  and  Th.,  are  reserved  for  conferences.  Profes- 
sor Parrington,  Associate  Professor  Humphreys  and  Miss  Loomis. 

English  IV.  A  Study  of  Argumentation:  During  the  first 
part  of  the  course  the  work  will  be  confined  to  brief  drawing,  and 
the  chief  aim  will  be  to  insure  logical  soundness;  later,  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  means  by  which  argument  may  be  effectively 
presented.  Baker's  Principles  of  Argumentation.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at 
10:00,    second   semester.     Associate   Professor   Humphreys. 

Students  are  advised  to  take  History  VHI  in  connection  with 
this  course. 

English  X-  English  Composition:  A  consideration  of  style, 
with  particular  attention  to  sentence  rhythm  and  the  use  of 
words.  During  the  first  half  of  the  semester  a  number  of  themes 
imitative  of  the  prose  style  of  Sidney,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Milton, 
Bunyan  and  Addison,  among  earlier  writers,  and  of  Thackeray, 
Ruskin  and  Morris,  among  later  writers,  will  be  called  for.  Two 
themes  a  week  with  criticism  and  occasional  lectures.  M.  and  W. 
at  8:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Parrington. 

GROUP  II 

English  III.  Historical  English  Grammar:  The  history  of 
the  English  language;  studies  in  phonology,  etymology,  and  his- 
torical syntax.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings,  weekly  reports 
and  a  thesis.  T.  W.  and  Th.,  at  10:50,  first  semester.  Associate 
Professor  Humphreys. 

This  course  is  especially  recommended  to  those  who  expect 
to  take  up  teaching  as  a  profession. 
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(English  XII.  Anglo-Saxon:  An  introduction  to  early  Eng- 
lish prose  and  poetry.  Bright' s  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  M.  W. 
and  Th.,  at  3:40,  first  semester.  Associate  Professor  Humphreys.) 

(English  XIII.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry:  Beowulf.  The  poem 
will  be  studied  as  a  text,  as  a  work  of  literature,  and  as  an  his- 
torical document.  If  time  serves,  selections  from  Caedmon  and 
Cynewulf  will  be  read.  Open  only  to  those  acquainted  with 
Anglo-Saxon.  M.  W.,  and  Th.,  at  3.40,  second  semester.  Associ- 
ate Professor  Humphreys.)  Courses  XII  and  XIII  are  withdrawn 
for   1907-1908. 

GROUP    Ml 


*English    XVII.     English       Literature    before      Elizabeth:     A 

study  of  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  from  the  time  of 
the  earliest  extant  poems  to  the  Norman  conquest;  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Middle  English  literature  under  the  influence  of 
continental  ideals;  of  the  age  of  Chaucer;  of  the  decadence  in 
the  fifteenth  century;  and  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Elizabethan 
revival.  Lectures  and  reports  from  assigned  readings.  Students 
are  advised  to  take  English  VI  and  VII  before  taking  this  course. 
It  does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  of  Middle 
English.  M.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  11:40,  second  semester.  Associate 
Professor  Humphreys. 

*English  VI.  English  Literature  from  Spenser  to  Pope,  1575" 
1745:  A  study  in  movements  with  special  attention  to  the  sec- 
ondary dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  time,  the  Restoration  and 
the  rise  of  classicism.  Lectures  and  library  work.  M.  Tu.  and 
Th.,  at  11:40,  first  semester.     Professor  Parrington. 

♦English  VII.  English  Literature  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Wil- 
liam Morris,  1755-1896:  A  continuation  of  course  VI,  with  special 
consideration  of  the  decay  of  classicism,  the  romantic  reaction, 
and  the  movements  of  nineteenth  century  literature.  Lectures, 
and  library  work.  M.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  11:40,  second  semester. 
Professor  Parrington. 

Courses  VI  and  VII,  taken  together  serve  as  a  general  intro- 
duction to  English  literature.  They  are  required  of  all  who  elect 
their  major  in  English,  and  are  recommended  to  others  who  can 
do    only   limited    work    in    English    literature. 

♦English  XIV.  The  Novel  in  the  XVIII  Century:.  A  study 
of  the  structure  and  history  of  the  novel  from  Defoe   to  Scott. 


*An  additional  hour's  credit  will  be  given  for  a  suitable  the- 
sis  on  an  approved   subject. 
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Lectures  and  library  work.  Intended  for  sophomores,  but  open 
to  others.  M.  and  F.,  at  10:50,  first  semester.  Associate  Profes- 
sor Humphreys. 

♦English  XV.  The  Novel  in  the  XIX  Century:  A  continu- 
ation of  course  XIV,  dealing  with  the  chief  novel  writers  from 
Dickens  to  Hardy;  with  some  account  of  contemporary  fiction 
and  a  special  study  of  realism.  M.  and  F.,  at  10:50,  second  sem- 
ester.    Associate   Professor   Humphreys. 

(♦English  XVIII.  American  Literature:  A  study  of  the  lit- 
erary production  of  America,  from  the  settlement  of  the  colonies 
to  the  present  time.  The  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods  are 
treated  only  in  a  general  review.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Irv- 
ing and  Cooper,  to  the  New  England  and  Southern  schools,  and 
to  recent  men  of  letters.  Throughout  the  course,  the  develop- 
ment of  literature  in  America  is  studied  in  relation  to  its  contem- 
porary development  in  England.  Lectures  and  reports  from  as- 
signed readings.  Tu.,  W.,  and  Th.,  at  2:50,  first  semester.  As- 
sociate Professor  Humphreys.) 

Course  XVIII   is   withdrawn  for   1907-1908 

B 

♦English  V.  Chaucer:  A  study  of  his  works  as  a  whole  and 
of  his  use  of  English,  together  with  some  account  of  Langland; 
occasional  lectures;  library  work,  reports  and  a  thesis.  Tu.  W. 
and  Th.,  at  10:50.  second  semester.  Associate  Professor  Hum- 
phreys. 

♦English  VIII.  Shakespeare:  A  study  of  the  chief  plays  in 
chronological  order  with  special  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  man  Shakespeare.  The  early  comedies,  the  chronicle  plays, 
the  later  comedies,  the  tragedies,  and  the  romances  will  be  tak- 
en up  in  succession.  Ten  plays  will  be  dealt  with  in  class  and  ten 
or  more  will  be  studied  out  of  the  class  room,  together  with  the 
life  of  Shakespeare,  and  criticism.  Lectures,  library  work  and 
fortnightly  reports.  M.  T.  and  F.,  at  8:50,  first  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Parrington. 

This  course  is  intended  to  follow  courses  VI  and  VTL  It  will 
be  helpful  to  take  Latin  V  in  connection  with  the  work  in  Shakes- 
peare. 

♦English  XVI-  Shakespeare:  A  study  of  four  plays  chiefly 
from  the  Elizabethan  point  of  view.     The  early  theatre;   the  con- 


*An  additional  hour's  credit  will  be  given  for  a  suitable  the- 
sis  on   an   approved   subject. 
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ventions  governing  Shakespeare,  the  play-wright;  what  the 
plays  meant  to  the  Elizabethan  play-goer,  and  like  questions  will 
be  considered.  King  Henry  IV  will  be  studied  as  an  example  of 
the  chronicle  play,  As  You  Like  It,  as  an  example  of  comedy, 
Hamlet  as  an  example  of  tragedy,  and  The  Tempest  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  romance.  Lectures  and  library  work.  M.  W.  F, 
at  8:50,  second  semester.     Professor  Parrington. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  VIII;  nevertheless  it 
is  independent  and  may  be  taken  by  those  who  have  not  done  the 
earlier  work 

♦English  XI  A.  Tennyson:  A  study  of  his  works  as  a  whole, 
with  special  attention  to  Victorian  ideals  of  poetry.  Tu.  and  Th„ 
at  8:50,  first  semester.     Professor  Parrington. 

♦English    XI    B.     Browning    and    the    Later   Victorian    Poets: 

A  study  of  Browning's  chief  works  with  some  account  of  his 
philosophy,  together  with  a  review  of  the  work  of  Swinburne, 
Watson,  Stephen  Phillips  and  Kipling.  M.  W.,  and  P.,  at  8:50, 
second   semester.     Professor  Parrington. 

Courses  XI  a  and  XI  b  are  given  every  other  year  alternately 
with  courses  X  and  IX.  For  1907-1908  courses  XX  and  IX 
are   withdrawn. 

(♦English  XX.  Ruskin  and  Morris:  A  study  of  their  chief 
works  with  special  attention  to  the  mediaeval  movement  in  Vic- 
torian art.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  8:50,  first  semester.  Professor  Par- 
rington.) 

(♦English  IX.  The  French  Revolution  and  English  Poetry: 
A  study  of  the  English  romantic  movement,  with  special  at- 
tention to  Wordsworth,  Shelley  and  Keats.  M.  W.  and  F.,  at  8:50 
second    semester.     Professor   Parrington.) 

♦English  XIX.  The  English  Bible:  A  study  of  the  King 
James  version  in  its  literary  aspect.  This  version  is  considered 
both  as  the  result  of  an  evolution  from  earlier  versions,  especial- 
ly those  of  Wyclif  and  Tyndale,  arid  as  an  expression  of  the  lit- 
erary spirit  of  its  own  time.  The  original  Hebraic  element  is 
treated  only  so  far  as  it  concerns  literature.  Certain  parts,  such 
as  the  Psalms  and  the  books  of  Job  and  Isaiah,  are  taken  up  for 
detailed  study;  and  with  them  the  student  is  expected  to  form  an 
intimate  acquaintance.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Stu- 
dents are  advised  to  take  English  VI  and  VII  before  taking  this 


*An  additional  hour's  credit  will  be  given  for  a  suitable  the- 
sis on  an  approved  subject. 
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course.     T.   and   T*h.,   at   10:00,     first   semester.     Associate     Pro- 
fessor  Humphreys.  . 

Course  XIX  is  given  every  other  year.  It  will  be  offered  in 
1907-1908. 

(English  A.  Seminary  Lectures:  From  year  to  year  the  de- 
partment will  announce  courses  of  lectures,  intended  for  the  most 
advanced  students,  but  open  under  certain  conditions  to  others. 
From  one  to  three  lectures  a  week  will  be  given,  according  to 
the  subject.  Those  who  may  wish  to  secure  credit  for  the  work 
must  enroll  and  pursue  the  work  as  in  other  courses;  those  who 
may  wish  merely  to  attend  the  lectures  must  secure  permission 
of  the  instructor.)  For  1907-1908  lectures  will  be  announced 
later. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Professor    Ferguson. 

I-  General  Bibliography:  An  introduction  to  the  use  of  the 
university  library;  its  system  of  arrangement  and  catalogues; 
and  the  consideration  of  such  reference  books,  periodical  and 
general  indexes  as  may  be  of  service  to  the  student.  Required 
of  freshmen.  Six  lectures  and  assigned  library  work.  Fridays 
at  11:40,  first  semester. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Reaves  and  Mr.  Knowles. 

Of  the  following  courses,  A  and  B  should  in  general  be  taken 
as  high  school  or  preparatory  subjects.  To  such  freshmen,  how- 
ever as  enter  with  credits  fully  met  but  having  only  the  mini- 
mum of  entrance  requirements  in  mathematics,  these  courses  are 
offered  with  limited  college  credit.  Neither  these  nor  courses  I, 
II  (a),  II  (b),  may  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  student's  major 
work.  Course  I  is  pre-requisite  to  the  election  of  any  of  the 
subsequent  courses.  Courses  A,  B,  I,  II  (a),  II  (b),  III,  IV,  and 
XVII  may  not  be  counted  as  graduate  work. 

Mathematics  A.  Solid  Geometry:  A  brief  review  of  por- 
tions of  plane  geometry  followed  by  the  usual  propositions  lead- 
ing to  the  mensuration  of  solids.  Text,  Holgate's  Geometry. 
M.  W.  and  F.,  at  8:50,  first  semester.     Mr.  Knowles 

Mathematics  B.  Algebra:  The  pre-requisites  to  this  course 
are   one   year   of   elementary   algebra    through    quadratics   and   a 
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year  of  plane  geometry.  This  course  makes  a  careful  review  of 
all  the  theory  of  the  first  year's  work  with  a  study  of  the  equiva- 
lence of  equations,  imaginaries,  inequalities,  ratio  and  proportion, 
the  theory  of  exponents,  arithmetic  and  geometric  series,  logar- 
ithms, and  equations  by  graphic  methods.  Taylor's  Elements  of 
Algebra.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:50,  second  semester.  Mr. 
Knowles 

When  taken  as  a  college  subject  this  course  is  given  thiee 
hours  of  college  credit. 

Mathematics  I.  College  Algebra:  Embracing  the  subjects  of 
limits,  series,  logarithms,  permutations  and  combinations,  theory 
of  equations  and  determinants.  Open  to  freshmen.  Pre-requis- 
ites  Mathematics  B.,  or  equivalent.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  10:50, 
first  semester.     Mr.  Knowles. 

Mathematics  II  (a).  Trigonometry:  Lyman  and  Goddard's 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  with  a  study  of  trigonometric 
and  logarithmic  series;  De  Moivre's  theorem,  the  nature  and  or- 
igin of  logarithms,  computation  of  logarithms.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  10:50, 
second  semester,     Mr.  Knowles. 

Mathematics  II  (b).  Surveying:  Raymond's  Plane  Sur- 
veying. Open  to  all  students  taking  Mathematics  II  (a).  Ample 
field  work,  original  problems,  computation  and  platting  of  exer- 
cises. Recitations  M.  F.,  at  10:50  and  field  work  on  Saturdays 
from  8:00  to  11:00  after  March  1st.  Three  hours,  second  sem- 
ester.   Professor  Reaves. 

Mathematics  III.  Analytic  Geometry:  Pre-requisites,  Math- 
ematics I  and  II  (a).  The  straight  line,  circle,  parabola,  ellipse 
and  hyperbola  and  their  properties  are  studied  and  the  general 
equation  of  the  conic  is  carefully  considered.  Text,  Tanner  and 
Allen's  Analytic  Geometry.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  10:00,  first  sem- 
ester,    Professor  Reaves. 

Mathematics  IV-  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus:  Pre- 
requisites, Mathematics  I,  II  (a)  and  III.  Numerous  applications 
are  made  in  this  course  to  problems  in  physics,  geometry  and 
mechanics.  Text,  Snyder  and  Hutchinson's  Calculus.  M.  T.  W. 
Th.  F.,  at  10:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Reaves. 

Mathematics  XVII.  Descriptive  Geometry:  Problems  relat- 
ing to  point,  line,  and  plane;  surfaces  of  single  and  double  curv- 
ature; intersections  and  developments;  practical  applications. 
Recitations  M  F.,  at  10:50,  and  drawing  W.,  from  2:00  to  4:30. 
Three  hours  first  semester.     Professor  Reaves. 

6— SU  O 
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Mathematics  VII.  Theoretical  Mechanics:  Includes  statics, 
kinematics,  and  kinetics,  with  special  reference  to  the  principles 
needed  in  Mathematics  VIII.  Pre-requisites,  Mathematics  III 
and  IV.  Maurer's  Technical  Mechanics.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F., 
at  8:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Reaves. 

Mathematics  VIII  (a).  Mechanics  of  Materials:  Stresses 
and  strains  in  beams,  columns,  shafts,  elasticity,  flexure,  safe 
loading.  Pre-requisites,  Mathematics  VII.  Text,  Merriman's  Me- 
chanics of  Materials.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Reaves. 

Mathematics  VIII  (b).  Theory  of  Structures:  Roof  and 
bridge  trusses;  graphical  analysis  of  various  forms  of  trusses 
under  constant  and  varying  loads.  Text,  Merriman  and  Jacoby's 
Roofs  and  Bridges,  Parts  I  and  II.  M.  W.,  at  8:00,  second  sem- 
ester.    Professor  Reaves. 

Mathematics  V  and  VI.  Differential  Equations:  Ordinary 
and  partial  differential  equations  with  applications  to  geometry, 
physics,  and  mechanics.  Pre-requisite,  Mathematics  IV.  Text, 
Murray's  Differential  Equations.  W.  F.,  at  11:40,  both  semesters. 
Professor  Reaves. 

(Mathematics  IX  and  X-  Analytic  Geometry  of  Two  Di- 
mensions: An  advanced  course  dealing  with  modern  methods 
in  plane  analytic  geometry;  the  abridged  notation,  reciprocal  po- 
lars,  harmonic  properties,  invariants  and  covariants.  Pre-re- 
quisite, Mathematics  III.  Text,  Salmon's  Conic  Sections.  M  .T. 
Th.,  at  11:40,  both  semesters.     Professor  Reaves.) 

(Mathematics  XIII  and  XIV.  Projective  Geometry:  Project- 
ive forms  and  relations,  the  principle  of  duality,  involution,  po- 
lar reciprocals.  Text,  Cremona's  Projective  Geometry.  W.  F., 
at  11:40,  both  semesters.     Professor  Reaves.) 

Mathematics  XV.  Advanced  Calculus:  Selected  topics  with 
assigned  readings  and  reports.  Pre-requisite,  Mathematics  rv. 
M.  T.  Th.,  at  11:40,  first  semester.     Professor  Reaves. 

Mathematics  XVI.     Analytic  Geometry  of  Three   Dimensions: 

The  straight  line  and  plane  in  space;  generating  lines,  surfaces, 
tangent  lines  and  planes;  curves  in  space,  envelopes,  families  of 
surfaces.  Pre-requisites,  Mathematics  III  and  IV.  Text,  Aldis's 
Solid  Geometry.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  11:40,  second  semester.  Profes- 
sor Reaves 

Mathematics   XI    and   XII.     Mathematical    Seminary:      One  or 

two  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year  as  may  be  agreed  on  by 
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the  instructor  and  students  electing  the  courses.  The  purpose  of 
these  courses  is  to  encourage  an  interest  on  the  part  of  junior 
and  senior  students  in  general  mathematical  reading  of  a  some- 
what advanced  nature.  The  subject  matter  will  vary  from  year 
to  year,  but  will  include  some  such  subjects  as  the  following: 
theory  of  determinants,  theory  of  equations,  theory  of  numbers, 
vector  analysis,  hyberbolic  functions,  theory  of  functions,  theory 
of  probability,  higher  plane  curves,  etc.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Professor  Reaves. 

Courses  IX,  X,  XIII,  and  XIV  are  offered  every  other  year 
alternately  with  courses  V,  VI,  XV,  and  XVI.  Either  group  may 
be  taken  before  the  other.  Courses  IX„  X,  XIII,  and  XIV  will 
not  be  offered  in  1907-1908. 

ASTRONOMY 

Professor  Reaves. 

Astronomy  I.  This  is  a  course  in  descriptive  and  historical 
astronomy  open  to  junior  and  senior  students.  Library  reference 
readings  are  assigned  and  reports  on  these  both  oral  and  written 
are  required.  Text,  Young's  Manual  of  Astronomy.  Every  day 
at  3:40,  second  semester. 

This  course  is  given  every  other  year.  It  is  offered  for  1907- 
1908. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  De  Barr.  Mr.  Williams. 

Courses  I  and  II  may  not  be  counted  towards  a  major. 

Chemistry  I.  General  Chemistry:  Lectures  and  recitations 
with  laboratory  work.  Students  are  required  to  use  the-  chemi- 
cal  apparatus    of   tne   laboratory   in    the   course.     Deposit    $10.00. 

Remsen's  Chemistry.  The  course  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions. Section  I  meets  every  day  at  8:00,  with  lectures  on  M.  and 
W.  and  laboratory  work  on  T.  Th.,  and  F.,  at  8:00,  and  every  day 
at  8:50;  first  semester,  Mr.  Williams.  Section  II  meets  every 
day  at  2:00,  with  lectures  on  W  and  Th.  and  laboratory  work  on 
M.  T.  and  P.,  at  2:00,  and  every  day  at  2:50;  first  semester, 
Professor  De  Barr.  Section  III  meets  every  day  at  11:40,  with 
lectures  on  W.  and  F.,  and  laboratory  work  on  M  T.  and  Th., 
at  11:40,  and  every  day  at  10:50,  second  semester,  Mr.  Williams. 

Chemistry  II.  General  Chemistry:  Laboratory  work  and 
lectures.     Deposit    $10.00.     Pre-requisite,    Chemistry   I.     Remsen's 
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Chemistry.  Lectures  on  W.  and  Th.  and  laboratory  work  on  M. 
T.  and  F.  at  2:00  and  every  day  at  2:50,  second  semester.  Mr. 
Williams. 

Chemistry  III*  Analytical  Chemistry:  Analysis  of  unknowns. 
Laboratory  work  and  lectures.  Deposit  $10.00.  Pre-requisite, 
Chemistry  I.  Prescott  and  Johnson's  Qualitative  Chemical  Anal- 
ysis. Given  in  two  sections.  Section  I  meets  every  day  at  2:00 
with  a  lecture  on  F.  and  laboratory  work  on  M  T.  W.  and  Th.  at 
2:00,  and  every  day  at  2:50,  first  semester.  Section  II  meets 
every  day  at  8:00,  with  a  lecture  on  F.  and  laboratory  work  on 
M.  T.  W.  and  Th.,  at  8:00;  and  every  day  at  8:50,  second  semes- 
ter, Mr.  Williams. 

Chemistry  IV.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Continuation  of  course 
III.  Deposit  $10.00.  A  lecture  on  T.  and  laboratory  work  on  W. 
and  Th.  at  10:50,  and  on  T.  W.  and  Th.  at  11:40;  first  semester. 
Professor  De  Barr. 

Chemistry  V.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Volumetric  and  gravi- 
metric estimations.  Deposit  $10.00.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  III.  A  lecture  on  F.  and  labor- 
atory work  on  M.  T.  W.  and  Th.  at  10:00  and  on  every  day  at 
10:50;   first  semester.     Mr.  Williams. 

Chemistry  VI.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Continuation  of  course 
V.  Deposit  $10.00.  A  lecture  on  F.  and  laboratory  work  on  M. 
T.  W.  and  Th.,  at  10:00  and  on  every  day  at  10:50;  second  sem- 
ester.    Mr.  Williams. 

Chemistry  VII.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Volumetric  determin- 
ations. Deposit  $5.00.  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  III.  This  course 
is  given  to  medical  students  only.  W.  at  2:50  and  3:40,  first 
semester.     Professor  De  Barr. 

Chemistry  VIII.  Organic  Chemistry:  This  course  will  em- 
brace a  study  of  the  alipathic  and  aromatic  series  of  hydro-car- 
bons and  their  derivatives.  Deposit  $2.00.  Pre-requisite,  Chem- 
istry III.  Perkins  and  Kipping's  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures 
every  day  at  8:50,  first  semester.     Professor  De  Barr. 

Chemistry  IX.  Organic  Analysis:  Analysis  of  alkaloids  and 
organic  acids.  Examinations  of  oils  and  fats.  Deposit  $10.00. 
Prescott's  Organic  Analysis.  Pre-requisite.  Chemistry  VIII.  Ev- 
ery day  at  10:00  with  a  lecture  on  F.,  and  laboratory  work  on 
M.  T.  W.  and  Th.,  at  10:00,  and  every  day  at  10:50,  second  semes- 
ter.    Professor  De  Barr. 
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Chemistry  X.  Urinary  Analysis:  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  Deposit  $5.00.  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  VIII.  M.  T.  F.f 
at  2:00,  with  a  lecture  on  M.  and  laboratory  work  on  T.  and  FM 
at  2:00  and  M.  T.  F.,  at  2:50,  second  semester.  Professor  De  Barr. 

Chemistry  XI.  Physiological  Chemistry:  Physiological  an- 
alysis. Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Deposit  $10.00.  Pre- 
requisite, Chemistry  VIII.  A  lecture  on  T.  and  laboratory  work 
on  M  W.  Th.  and  F.  at  2:50,  and  every  day  at  3:40;  second  sem- 
ester.    Professor  De  Barr. 

Chemistry  XII.  Research  Chemistry:  This  course  deals  with 
the  gypsum  and  other  natural  soil  products  of  Oklahoma.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations  with  laboratory  work.  Deposit  $10.00.  Pre- 
requisite, Chemistry  V.  One  lecture  a  week  and  laboratory  work 
nine  hours  a  week,  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged;  first  semester. 
Professor  De  Barr. 

Chemistry  XI II-  Research  Chemistry:  A  continuation  of 
Chemistry  XII.  Deposit  $10.00.  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  V.  One 
lecture  a  week  and  laboratory  work  nine  hours  a  week,  at  an  hour 
to  be  arranged;  second  semester.     Professor  De  Barr. 

Chemistry  XIV.  Assaying  in  a  Wet  Way:  The  estimation 
of  iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  zinc,  etc.  Deposit  $10.00.  Pre-re- 
quisite Chemistry  V.  A  lecture  on  F.  and  laboratory  work  on  M. 
T.  W.  and  Th.  at  10:50  and  every  day  at  11:40.  second  semester. 
Professor  De  Barr. 

Chemistry   XV-     Assaying   by   the    Use   of   Fluxes,  etc.:     The 

estimation  of  gold,  silver,  zinc,  copper,  etc.,  by  the  use  of  fluxes, 
etc.  Deposit  $10.00.  Pre-requisites,  Chemistry  V  and  Geology 
VIII.  One  lecture  and  nine  hours  laboratory  work  a  week,  at 
an  hour  to  be  arranged,  first  semester.     Professor  De  Barr. 

Chemistry  XVI.  Water  Analysis:  A  study  of  sanitary,  sew- 
erage and  mineral  waters.  Deposit  $10.00.  Pre-requisite,  Chem- 
istry V.  One  lecture  and  nine  hours  laboratory  work  a  week, 
at  an  hour  to  be  arranged,  second  semester.     Professor  De  Barr. 

Chemistry  XVII.  Iron  and  Steel  Analysis:  A  study  of  the 
iron  and  steel  of  commerce.  Deposit  $10.00.  Pre-requisite,  Chem- 
istry V.  A  lecture  on  F.  at  11:40,  and  nine  hours  laboratory  work 
a  week,  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged,  second  semester.  Professor 
De  Barr. 

Chemistry  XVIII.  Chemistry  and  Composition  of  Food  Pro- 
ducts:    A  study  of  food-stuffs.     Lectures,  recitations  and  labor- 
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atory  work.  Deposit  $10.00.  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  V  and 
Chemistry  VIII.  One  lecture  and  nine  hours  laboratory  work  a 
week,  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged,  first  semester.  Professor  De 
Barr. 

BOTANY 

Professor  Van  Vleet. 


Courses  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  are  general  courses  and  should  be 
chosen  by  those  who  wish  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
They  are  especially  recommended  to  those  who  expect  to  teach 
botany  in  high  schools.  Courses  V,  VI,  and  VII  are  for  major 
students,  and  for  those  who  may  wish  special  courses.  Courses 
I  and  II  are  introductory,  optional  with  Chemistry  I  or  Zoology  I, 
as  required  work  for  the  bachelor  degree.  Elective  for  all  stu- 
dents. The  work  may  begin  with  either  semester  and  each 
course  is  a  separate  elective. 

Botany  I.  A  study  of  the  lower  forms  of  plants  with  special 
reference  to  the  properties  and  activities  of  protoplasm,  the 
evolution  of  structure  and  function,  and  their  relation  to  en- 
vironment. Material  for  study  is  selected  from  the  algae,  fungi 
and  bryophytes.  Fee,  $1.00.  One  hour  recitation  and  three  hours 
laboratory  work,  W.  and  Th.  from  2:00  to  3:40,  first  semester. 

Botany  II:  A  study  of  the  general  morphology  and  physiol- 
ogy of  ferns  and  seed  plants.  Fee,  $1.00.  Two  hours  recitation 
and  four  hours  laboratory  work.  M.  Tu.  and  F.  from  2:00  to 
3:40,  second  semester. 

Botany  III.  Vegetable  Histology:  A  study  of  the  tissues  of 
ferns  and  phanerogams.  Section  cutting,  use  of  stains  and  rea- 
gents, and  mounting.  Fee,  $2.00.  Open  to  students  who  have  had 
course  II.  One  hour  recitation  and  five  hours  laboratory  work. 
on  M.  W.  and  F.  from  10:00  to  11:40,  first  semester. 

Botany  IV-  Morphology  and  Classificatior  of  the  Flowering 
Plants:  A  general  study  of  the  life  histories  and  ecology  of  seed 
plants,  and  identification  of  the  common  species.  Open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  had  one  general  course  or  a  good  course  in  pre- 
paratory botany.  Fee,  $1.00.  Lectures,  laboratory  and  fieli 
work.  W.  and  Th.  from  2:00  to  3:40,  second  semester.  Three 
hours  credit. 

Botany  V.  Physiology  of  the  Flowering  Plants:  Open  to 
students  who  have  had  courses  II  and  III.     Two  hours  recitation 
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and  four  hours  laboratory  work.     Fee,  $1.00.     M.  Tu.  and  F.  from 
2:00  to  3:40,  first  semester 

Botany  VI-  Plant  Pathology:  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  parasitic  fungi — methods  of  infection,  effect  upon  host-plant, 
etc.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  one  general  course.  Lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work.  Tu.  and  Th.  from  10:00  to  11:40,  sec- 
ond  semester. 

Botany  VII.  Dendrology:  A  study  of  the  structure  and 
characteristics  of  forest  trees.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
native  trees  of  Oklahoma.  Fee,  $1.00.  Lectures,  laboratory  and 
field  work.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  one  general  course. 
Two  hours,  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged,  second  semester. 

ZOOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY 

Mr.  Lane 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  offered  with  a  three-fold 
purpose,  viz.;  general  culture,  practical  knowledge,  and  prepar- 
ation for  advanced  scientific  research.  Students  with  the  first 
purpose  in  mind  will  find  it  desirable  to  take  courses  I,  II  and  III; 
the  medical  student,  courses  I,  III,  VI,  and  VIII;  the  prospective 
student  of  agricultural  science,  courses  I,  II,  III,  IV  and  V;  while 
the  student  who  expects  to  specialize  in  zoology  will  find  it  desir- 
able to  take  all  the  courses  except  VI.  Course  I,  or  its  equivalent 
is  a  pre-requisite  for  all  later  work  in  the  department.  Other 
pre-requisites  are  noted  under  the  courses  concerned. 

Zoology  I.  General  Zoology:  An  introductory  course  ex- 
tending throughout  the  year.  Students  may  enter  either  semes- 
ter, but  the  work  must  be  done  in  consecutive  half-years.  Intro- 
ductory to  all  other  courses  in  the  department.  Credit,  five  hours; 
divided  into  two  parts,  as  follows:  — 

Zoology  la:  The  fundamental  properties  of  living  matter, 
protoplasm,  the  cell,  distinctions  between  animals  and  plants,  and 
the  biology  of  the  invertebrates  in  general.  Fee,  $1.50.  Credit, 
three  hours.  Lectures  on  F.  at  2:00;  laboratory  work  on  M.  and 
Tu.,  at  2:00.  and  on  M.  T.  and  F.  at  2:50,  first  semester 

Zoology  lb:  The  vertebrate  plan,  properties  of  living  matter 
exhibited  in  more  highly  organized  forms;  tissues  and  organs, 
and  their  functions;  the  biology  of  the  vertebrates.  Fee,  $1.00. 
Credit,  two  hours.  Lecture  on  W.  at  2:00;  laboratory  work  on 
Th.  at  2:00,  and  on  W.  and  Th.  at  2:50,  second  semester. 
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(Zoology  II.  Invertebrate  Zoology:  A  systematic  study  of 
the  structure,  development,  and  classification  of  the  invertebrates, 
except  insects.  Two  lectures  or  recitations  and  four  hours  of 
and  on  Tu.,  Th.,  and  F.,  at  8:50,  first  semester.) 
'00 : 8  iv  qj,  uo  5jjom.  Xao^-Baoq-Bi  :oO:8  }"B  '\&  pu-e  mj,  uo  sajn^oai 
laboratory    work    each    week.     Fee,    $2.50.     Credit,    three    hours. 

Given  in  alternate  years;   withdrawn  for  1907-1908. 

(Zoology  III.  Vertebrate  Zoology:  A  systematic  study  of 
the  vertebrates,  including  classification,  structure,  habits,  geo- 
graphical distribution,  and  geological  history.  Two  lectures  or 
recitations  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week.  Fee,  $2.50. 
Credit,  three  hours.  Lectures  on  Tu.  and  F.  at  8:00;  laboratory 
work  on  Th.  at  8:00  and  on  Tu.  Th.  and  F.,  at  8:50,  second  sem- 
ester.) 

Given  in  alternate  years;  withdrawn  for  1907-1908. 

Zoology  IV.  General  Entomology:  A  study  of  the  structure, 
physiology  and  embryology  of  insects.  This  is  a  pre-requisite  for 
Zoology  V.  Two  lectures  or  recitations  and  four  hours  of  lab- 
oratory work  a  week.  Fee,  $2.00.  Credit,  three  hours.  Lec- 
tures on  Tu.  and  F.,  at  8:00;  laboratory  work  on  Th.  at  8:00,  and 
on  Tu.  Th.  and  F.,  at  8:50,  first  semester. 

Given  in  alternate  years;   offered  for  1907-1908. 

Zoology  V.  Economic  Entomology:  A  study  of  the  classifi- 
cation and  life  histories  of  insects  with  special  regard  to  those 
beneficial  or  harmful  to  man.  It  includes  a  consideration  of  the 
notable  insect  enemies  of  orchard,  and  shade  trees,  small  fruits 
and  garden  vegetables,  meadow  and  cereal  crops,  cotton  and  to- 
bacco. In  the  laboratory,  so  far  as  possible,  the  life-histories  of 
such  forms  are  studied  in  breeding-cages  and  methods  of  control 
or  extermination  experimented  with  by  the  students.  Fee  $3.00. 
Pre-requisites,  Zoology  I  or  II  and  IV.  Credit,  three  hours.  Lec- 
tures on  Tu.  and  F.  at  8:00;  laboratory  work  on  Th.  at  8:00  and 
on  Tu.  Th.  and  F.,  at  8:50,   second  semester 

Given  in  alternate  years;    offered  for  1907-1908. 

Zoology  VI.  Medical  Embryology:  The  essentials  of  verte- 
brate embryology  with  special  regard  to  organogeny  in  man. 
Designed  for  medical  students  only.  One  recitation  and  five  hours 
of  laboratory  work  a  week.  Fee,  $3.00.  Credit,  three  hours. 
Recitation  on  F.  at  10:00;  laboratory  work  on  M.  and  W.  at  10:00, 
and  on  M.  W.  and  F.,  at  10:50,  first  semester. 

Zoology  VII.  General  Embryology:  Lectures,  recitations, 
and  laboratory  work  upon  oogenesis,  spermatogenesis,  maturation, 
fertilization,   cleavage,  formation  of  the  germ-layers,  and  organ- 
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ogeny.  Chiefly  concerned  with  the  vertebrates,  but  deals  also 
with  the  invertebrates  when  they  throw  light  on  obscure  points  in 
vertebrate  development.  Pre-requisites,  Zoology  I  and  III.  Fee, 
$3.00.  Credit,  five  hours.  Lectures  on  Tu.  Th.  and  F.  at  10:00; 
laboratory  work  on  M.  and  W.  at  10:00,  and  on  M.  Tu.  W.  Th. 
and  F.  at  10:50,  first  semester. 

Zoology  VIM.  Comparative  Anatomy:  An  advanced  course 
in  the  study  of  vertebrate  structure.  Some  attention  is  given  to 
microscopical  anatomy  and  to  the  preparation  of  permanent 
mounts  for  demonstration.  A  thorough  dissection  is  made  of  a 
type  of  each  class  of  vertebrates.  Fee,  $3.00.  Offered  to  medical 
students  and  to  others  who  have  had  Zoology  I  or  III,  and  VII. 
Credit,  five  hours.  Lectures  on  Tu.  and  Th.  at  10:00;  laboratory 
work  on  M.  W.  and  F.  at  10:00;  and  on  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.  and  F. 
at  10:50,  second  semester. 

Zoology  IX.  Advanced  Zoology:  Problems  in  research. 
Credit,  five  hours.  Lectures  on  W.  and  F.,  at  11:40;  laboratory 
work  ten  hours  weekly,  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged,  first  semester. 

Zoology  X.  Advanced  Zoology:  Problems  in  research.  A 
continuation  of  course  IX.  Credit  five  hours.  Lecture  on  F.  at 
11:40;  laboratory  work  ten  hours  weekly,  at  an  hour  to  be  ar- 
ranged, second  semester. 

These  are  continuous  courses  and  consist  of  lectures  on  the 
nature  of  research  in  zoology:  the  problems  to  be  solved;  methods 
and  technic  of  attack;  bibliography,  etc.  The  laboratory  work 
is  individual;  each  student  is  assigned  a  problem  suited  to  his 
capacity  and  training,  and  is  guided  to  its  solution  with  the  pur- 
pose in  view  of  the  presentation  of  a  creditable  and  original 
thesis  upon  graduation.  Pre-requisites,  Zoology  I,  II,  III,  VII  and 
VIII.     Fee,   $3.00  for  each  course. 

GEOLOGY 

Professor   Gould,    Mr.   Woodruff. 

The  courses  in  geology  are  all  elective  except  that  certain 
courses  are  required  for  students  in  mining  engineering.  In  gen- 
eral the  courses  are  numbered  in  the  order  in  which  they  should 
be  taken.  Students  who  have  had  courses  I  and  II  or  equivalents, 
however,  may  take  any  of  the  subsequent  courses  except  as  In 
cases  noted. 

The  class  room  work  will  be  supplemented  as  far  as  possible 
with  field  excursions,  laboratory  and  museum  work,  the  plan  be- 
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ing  to  place  the  student  in  direct  contact  with  geological  problems 
and  to  bring  to  his  notice  the  more  common  physiographic  phe- 
nomena. 

Geology  I.  Elements  of  Physical  Geology:  A  study  of  dyna- 
mical, structural  and  physiographic  geology,  including  physical 
conditions  throughout  geologic  time  and  the  formation  of  contin- 
ents; destruction  and  reconstruction  processes,  particularly  vol- 
canoes, earthquakes,  mountain  formation,  etc.;  also  a  study  of 
the  different  kinds  of  rocks  and  their  mode  of  formation.  This 
course,  or  its  equivalent,  must  precede  all  other  courses  in  geol- 
ogy. Text,  lectures  and  laboratory  work,  colldteral  readings. 
Lectures  on  M.  Tu,  W.  and  Th.,  and  laboratory  work  on  F.,  at 
8:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Gould. 

Geology  il.  Historical  Geology:  A  study  of  the  stratigraphy 
of  the  rocks,  the  time  periods  of  the  earth,  and  the  changes  and 
growth  of  continents.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  his- 
tory of  animal  and  plant  life  upon  the  earth  and  the  classification 
and  structure  of  extinct  forms,  their  range,  distribution,  and  the 
period  of  growth,  culmination  and  decline  of  certain  typical  forms. 
This  course  in  connection  with  geology  I  should  be  taken  by  all 
students  who  expect  to  do  advanced  work  in  geology.  Text,  lec- 
tures, laboratory  work  and  collateral  readings.  Lectures  on  Tu. 
and  Th.,  and  laboratory  work  on  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester. 
Professor  Gould. 

Geology    III-     Geological      Biology   and      Palaeontology:        The 

study  of  organic  forms  and  their  natural  succession,  relation  to  en 
vironment,  etc.  Principles  in  organic  evolution  in  their  relation 
to  geology.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  geology  I  and  II 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Lecture  on  M.  and  laboratory 
work  on  W.  and  F.,  at  8:50,  first  semester.     Professor  Gould. 

Geology  IV.  Economic  Geology:  A  study  of  the  economic 
minerals  and  rock  products  with  especial  reference  to  their  mode 
of  deposition,  mining,  extraction  and  value.  Also  a  study  of 
soils,  water  supply,  oils,  etc.,  with  particular  reference  to  their 
occurrence  in  Oklahoma.  Lectures,  readings,  and  field  work.  Lec- 
tures on  Tu.  and  W.,  and  laboratory  work  on  Th.,  at  10:50,  second 
semester.     Mr.  Woodruff. 

Geology  V.  Advanced  Geology:  Collateral  readings,  and  field 
work.  Open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  I,  II,  III  and  rv. 
M.  T.  and  Th.,  at  11:40,  first  semester.     Professor  Gould. 

Geology  VI.  Physiography:  The  physical  forces  that  are  in 
operation  on  the  earth's  surface  are  studied  in  connection  with 
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their  relation  to  present  surface  configurations.  Particular  at- 
tention is  paid  to  earth  sculpture,  work  of  streams,  glaciers, 
oceans  and  to  the  classification  of  the  geological  time  scale.  Lec- 
tures, assigned  readings  and  field  work.  Lectures  on  M.  and  lab- 
oratory work  on  W.  and  F.,  at  8:50,  second  semester.  Professor 
Gould. 

(Geology  VII.  Mineralogy:  A  study  of  minerals  with  refer- 
ence to  their  crystal  habits,  physical  and  chemical  properties,  as- 
sociated minerals,  mode  of  occurrence  and  field  identification. 
Analysis  by  means  of  the  blow  pipe.  Laboratory  work  and  lec- 
tures. Deposit  $3.00.  Lecture  on  M.  and  laboratory  work  on  Tu. 
and  F.,  at  2:00,  first  semester.     Mr.  Woodruff.) 

Course  VII  will  be  withdrawn  for  1907-1908,  but  will  be  of- 
fered in  1908-1909. 

(Geology  VIII.  Lithology:  A  study  of  the  composition,  mode 
of  occurrence,  and  classification  of  rocks.  This  work  is  both  mi- 
croscopic and  megoscopic.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  De- 
posit $2.00.  Lecture  on  M.,  and  laboratory  work  on  Tu.,  and  F., 
at  2:00,  second  semester.     Mr.  Woodruff.) 

Course  VIII  will  be  withdrawn  for  1907-1908,  but  will  be  of- 
fered in  1908-1909. 

Geology  IX.  Mining  and  Quarrying:  Boring,  methods  and 
appliances  for  prospecting  and  drilling  oil  and  gas  wells,  shaft 
sinking,  method  and  tools  employed;  tunneling,  blasting,  explos- 
ives, excavations,  tools  and  methods  employed;  quarrying,  plants 
and  methods  of  different  rocks.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings. 
M.  W.  and  F.,  at  10:00,  second  semester.     Mr.  Woodruff. 

Geology  X.  Field  Work:  Students  who  are  sufficiently  pre- 
pared may  pursue  field  work  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of 
the  department.  For  this  work  a  suitable  credit  will  be  given, 
the  same  as  in  the  class  room  or  laboratory.  By  appointment. 
Professor  Gould  and  Mr.  Woodruff. 

Geology  XI.  Invertebrate  Palaeontology:  Assigned  readings, 
laboratory  and  field  work.  Pre-requisites,  geology  T,  II,  III  and 
biology  1.  Three  hours,  second  semester,  by  appointment.  Pro- 
fessor  Gould. 

Geology  XII  and  Xlll.  Geological  Seminary:  The  depart- 
ment will  offer  from  year  to  year  certain  advanced  courses  which 
may  be  elected  by  seniors  or  by  graduate  students.  The  subject 
will  vary,  but  will  deal  with  geological  problems,  chiefly  original 
investigations  connected  with  the  resources  of  Oklahoma.  The 
work     will   be     arranged   in     each     case   between   the     instruc- 
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tor  and  the  student.     One  or  two  hours,  both  semesters,  by  ap- 
pointment.    Professor  Gould  and  Mr.  Woodruff. 

Geology  XIV.  Good  Roads:  A  study  of  the  construction  of 
good  roads  with  particular  reference  to  the  conditions  that  obtain 
in  Oklahoma.  Such  topics  as  drainage,  bridges  and  culverts  will 
receive  attention.  Considerable  time  is  given  to  the  discussion 
of  road  building  material  and  their  occurrence  in  the  territory. 
Pre-requisites,  geology  I  and  IV.  M.  and  P.,  at  10:50,  second  sem- 
ester.    Professor  Gould. 

(Geology  XV.  Advanced  Mineralogy:  Continuation  of  course 
VII.  Laboratory  work  and  assigned  readings.  Deposit  $3.00.  W. 
and  Th.,  at  2:00,  second  semester.     Mr.  Woodruff.) 

Course  XV  will  be  withdrawn  for  1907-1908,  but  will  be  of- 
fered   in   1908-1909. 

Geology  XVI.  Local  Geology:  The  geology  and  geography 
of  Oklahoma  with  particular  reference  to  geological  formations, 
mineral  resources,  and  water  supply.  Lectures,  assigned  read- 
ings and  field  work.  M.  and  W.,  at  8:00,  second  semester  Pro- 
fessor  Gould. 

PHYSICS 

Professor  Jansky 

Courses  II  and  III  in  electrical  engineering  are  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  chosen  physics  for  their  major  study. 

Physics  I.  General  Physics:  Mechanics,  properties  of  mat- 
ter, vibrations  and  waves,  sound,  musical  instruments  and  general 
phenomena  of  light.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.  and  F.,  at  8:50,  first  semester. 

Physics  II.  General  Physics:  Continuation  of  course  I.  Light, 
heat,  thermodynamics,  magnetism,  and  electricity.  M.  W.  and 
F.,  at  8:50,  second  semester. 

Physics  la.  Laboratory  Course  in  Elementary  Mechanical 
Measurements:  Mass,  density,  elastic  constants  of  solids,  index 
of  refraction,  radius  of  curvature  and  focal  length  of  lenses,  er- 
rors of  thermometers,  specific  heat.  Laboratory  work  and  reci- 
tations. Fee  $2.00.  M.  and  W.,  from  2:00  to  4:30,  first  and  sec- 
ond semesters. 

Physics  lla.  Laboratory  Course  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical 
Measurements:     Course  la  supplemented  by  elementary  electric- 
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al   measurements   resistance,   current,   electromotive   force,   capa- 
city and  induction.     Fee  $3.00.     M.  W.  and  F.,  from  2:00  to  4:30,. 
first  and  second  semesters. 

Physics  III.  Electrical  and  Magnetic  Measurements:  Dimen- 
sional formulae,  measurements  of  resistance,  current,  potential, 
electromotive  force  of  standard  cell,  comparison  of  capacities. 
Recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Fee  $2.00.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at 
10:00,  with  laboratory  work  on  F.  at  1:30,  first  semester. 

Physics  IV.  Electrical  and  Magnetic  Measurements:  Con- 
tinuation of  course  III;  absolute  measurement  of  capacity,  self 
and  mutual  induction,  calibration  of  electrical  instruments,  use  of 
the  potentiometer,  measurement  of  the  earth's  field,  permeability 
and  hysteresis.  Recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Fee  $2.00.  Tu. 
Th.,  at  10:00,  and  at  10:50  to  12:30,  second  semester. 

Physics  V.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnet- 
ism: Lectures  and  recitations  upon  assigned  topics.  The  work 
will  be  based  on  "Thomson's  Elements  of  the  Mathematical  The- 
ory of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,"  supplemented  by  the  works 
of  Maxwell,  Kolacek,  Drude,  Peirce,  and  others.  Pre-requisites, 
mathematics  V  (integral  calculus)  and  general  physics.  Three 
times  a  week  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged,  first  semester. 

Physics  VI.  Theory  of  Light:  Propagation  of  waves  and 
composition  of  vibrations,  the  approximate  rectilinear  propagation 
of  light,  the  reflection  of  light,  the  refraction  of  light,  interfer- 
ence, diffraction,  polarization,  double  refraction,  rotary  polariz- 
ation, and  electro-magnetic  radiation.  Every  day  at  an  hour  to 
be  arranged;  first  semester. 

Physics  VII-  Theory  of  Heat:  Early  theories  of  heat,  the 
wave  theory  of  heat,  thermometry,  dilatation,  calorimetry,  radi- 
ation and  absorption,  conduction  and  thermodynamics.  M.  Tu. 
W.  Th.  and  F.  at  8:00,  second  semester. 


PATHOLOGY   AND   BACTERIOLOGY 

Mr.  Williams. 

All  courses  in  pathology  and  bacteriology  are  open  to  mem- 
bers of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Zoology  la,  Zoology  II,  or 
Botany  I,  is  a  general  pre-requisite  for  all  work  in  the  depart- 
ment except  for  courses  VIII  and  IX.  Pathology  I  and  II  are  re- 
quired of  students  of  medicine. 
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Pathology  I.  General  Bacteriology:  This  course  includes  a 
detailed  study  of  the  more  important  forms  of  pathogenic  and 
non-pathogenic  organisms  with  methods  of  their  isolation  from 
body-fluids,  water,  foods,  etc.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  recent  advances  in  the  study  of  immunity,  precipitins,  agglu- 
tinins, etc.  Required  of  students  of  medicine:  elective  for  others 
who  have  had  Zoology  la,  or  Botany  I.  Texts,  Muir  and  Ritchie, 
and  Heinemann.  Deposit  $5.00.  Lectures  on  M.  and  F.  at  2:50, 
with  laboratory  work  on  Tu.,  W.,  and  Th.,  from  2:00  to  4:30,  first 
semester. 

Pathology  II.  General  Pathology:  A  study  of  circulatory 
disturbances,  retrograde  changes,  progressive  and  regenerative 
changes,  inflammations,  tumors,  secondary  diseases,  malforma- 
tions and  animal  parasites.  Demonstrations  and  preparation  and 
study  of  pathological  tissues.  Texts,  Ziegler,  and  Mallory  and 
Wright.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Required  of  students  of  medicine;  elect- 
ive for  others  who  have  had  Pathology  I,  and  Anatomy  VII. 
Lectures  on  M.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  11:40,  and  laboratory  work  on 
M.  Tu.,  and  Th.,  from  2:00  to  3:30,  second  semester. 

Pathology  III-  Special  Pathology:  A  course  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations  with  anatomical  material  illustrating  the  patho- 
logical processes  of  the  several  organs.  Pre-requisites,  Pathology 
I  and  II.  Deposit  $5.00.  Lectures  on  W.  and  F.  at  11:40  and  lab- 
oratory work  from  10:50  to  12:30;  first  semester.  Three  hours 
credit. 

Pathology  IV.  Parasitology;  A  course  of  lectures  on  the 
more  important  animal  parasites  covering  their  life  histories, 
structures  and  pathogenic  effects.  Lectures  M.  and  F.,  at  10:50, 
first  semester. 

Pathology  V-  Bacteriological  Analysis:  A  laboratory  course 
with  lectures  verifying  the  methods  of  water,  soil,  food,  air,  body- 
fluids  and  sewage  analysis.  Deposit  $5.00.  Lectures  on  W.  at 
2:50  and  labooratory  work  on  W  and  F.  from  2:00  to  4:30,  second 
semester. 

Pathology  VI.  Research  Bacteriology:  This  course  consists 
of  a  periodic  biological  analysis  of  the  water  supplies  within  the 
state  of  Oklahoma,  including  municipal  water  supplies  and  river 
waters.  Conferences  and  laboratory  work.  Pre-requisites,  Zoo- 
logy la  or  II,  and  Pathology  I,  and  V.  Deposit  $5.00.  Daily  at  an 
hour  to  be  arranged,  first  semester,  five  hours  credit. 

Pathology  VII.  Research  Bacteriology:  Continuation  of 
course  VI.  Deposit  $5.00.  Daily  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged,  sec- 
ond semester.     Five  hours  credit. 
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Pathology   VIM.     Principles  of   Hygiene   and    Sanitation:        A 

course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  with  assigned  readings, 
taking  up  the  subjects  of  ventilation,  heating,  food,  etc.;  the  caus- 
es of  disease,  methods  of  control  and  suppression  of  epidemics; 
water  supplies,  sewage  and  sewage  disposal.  Lectures  Tu.  Th. 
and  P.  at  8:00,  second  semester,  three  hours'  credit. 

Pathology  IX.  Domestic  and  Economic  Bacteriology:  In  this 
course  the  micro-organisms  will  be  studied  more  especially  in  re- 
gard to  their  biological  relations.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  their  economic  importance  in  the  industries  and  in  domestic  sci- 
ence. Deposit  $5.00.  Lectures  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  8:50,  first  semes- 
ter.    Two  hours  credit. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Mr  Hall,  Mr.  Williams 

Physiology  I-  Human  Physiology:  A  course  of  lectures  and 
recitations  with  assignment  of  subjects  for  special  study.  The 
blood,  circulation,  respiration,  eliminaton  and  metabolism  Texts, 
Stewart,  Schaefer,  together  with  current  medical  literature. 
Every  day  at  8:00,  first  semester.     Mr.  Williams. 

Physiology  II-  Human  Physiology:  Continuation  of  course  I. 
Nutrition,  muscle,  central  nervous  system,  and  the  special  senses. 
Every  day  at  8:50,  second  semester.     Mr.  Williams. 

Physiology  III.  Experimental  Animal  Physiology:  A  labor- 
atory course  taking  up  the  histology  and  physiology  of  blood  tis- 
sues, blood  analysis,  and  circulation  and  respiration  experiments 
as  illustrated  by  graphic  methods  upon  animals  and  artificial 
apparatus.  Required  of  medical  students.  Text,  Hall.  Deposit 
$5.00.  Twice  a  week  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged.  First  semester. 
Mr.  Williams. 

Physiology  IV.  Experimental  Animal  Physiology:  Continu- 
ation of  course  III.  The  physiology  of  muscle  and  nerve  as  shown 
by  graphic  methods.  Determination  of  velocity  of  nervous  im- 
pulse, antiseptic  operations  as  thyrodictomy,  etc.  and  experiments 
illustrating  the  phenomena  of  the  several  senses.  Required  of 
medical  students.  Text,  Hall.  Deposit  $5.00.  Twice  a  week,  at 
an  hour  to  be  arranged.     Second  semester.     Mr  Williams. 

Physiology  V.  Pharmacology  and  Materia  Medica:  The  act- 
ion of  drugs  as  verified  by  experiments  on  animals;  symptoms 
and  treatment  of  poisoning,  therapeutic  uses,  methods  of  admin- 
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istration.  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Lectures 
W.  and  F.  at  11:40,  and  laboratory  work  on  Sat.  at  8:00;  first 
semester.     Three  hours  credit.     Mr.  Hall. 

Physiology  VI.  Pharmacology,  Materia  Medica  and  Pre- 
scription Writing:  A  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first  semes- 
ter with  prescription  writing.  Lectures  W.  and  F.  at  11:40,  and 
laboratory  work  on  Sat.  at  8:00,  second  semester.  Three  hours 
credit.     Mr.    Hall. 

Physiology  VII.  Human  Physiology:  An  advanced  course 
arranged  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  desire  to 
teach  this  branch  in  high  schools.  Recitations,  lectures  on  hy- 
giene, personal  and  public;  collateral  reading,  demonstrations  with 
parts  of  the  human  skeleton,  models,  charts,  microscopical  slides 
and  dissections  of  animals.  Text,  Martin's  Human  Body.  Deposit, 
$5.00.  Open  to  members  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Lectures  on  M.  W.  and  Th.,  at  3:40,  second  semester.  Mr  Wil- 
liams. 

ANATOMY 

Professor  Stoops,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Lano 

The  following  courses  in  anatomy  offer  an  opportunity  to  the 
student  to  make  a  complete  dissection  of  all  structures.  Atlases 
and  text  books  are  used  as  guides  and  drawings  are  made  of  each 
layer.  Quizzes  are  held  daily  and  at  frequent  intervals  the  work 
is  summarized.  For  convenience  the  work  is  divided  into  the 
following  sub-courses.  Regular  medical  students  take  them  in 
the  order  indicated;  special  students  may  work  independently  as 
desired. 

Anatomy  I.  Dissection  of  the  Arm:  First  half  of  the  first 
semester,  every  day  from  2:00  to  4:30.  Fee.  $5.00.  4  hours  credit. 
Professor  Stoops. 

Anatomy  II.  Dissection  of  the  Leg:  Second  half  of  first 
semester,  every  day  from  2:00  to  4:30.  Fee,  $5.uu.  4  hours  credit. 
Professor  Stoops. 

Anatomy  III.  Dissection  of  the  Head,  Neck,  and  Spinal  Col- 
umn: First  half  of  the  second  semester,  every  day  from  2:00  to 
4:30.     Fee,   $5.00.     4  hours  credit.     Professor   Stoops. 

Anatomy  IV.  Dissection  of  Wall  of  Thorax  and  Thoracic  Vis- 
cera: Second  semester  from  April  8th  to  May  10th,  every  day 
from  2:00  to  4:30.     Fee,  $5.00.     2  hours  credit.     Professor  Stoops. 
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Anatomy  V.  Dissection  of  Wall  of  Abdomen  and  Pelvis  and 
Abdominal  and  Pelvic  Viscera:  Second  semester  from  May  10th 
to  June  7th,  every  day  from  2:00  to  4:30.  Fee,  $5.00.  2  hours 
credit.     Professor  Stoops. 

Anatomy  VI.  A  thorough  study  of  the  bones  of  the  human 
skeleton.  Each  bone  is  drawn  or  modeled  in  clay.  Deposit  $5.00. 
M.  F.,  first  semester,  at  8:00,  2  hours  credit.     Professor  Stoops. 

Anatomy  VII.  Normal  Histology:  A  study  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  in  cytology,  histology  and  splanchnology.  Text, 
Ferguson.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Re- 
quired of  students  in  medicine,  elective  for  others.  Every  day  at 
10:00  and  at  10:50,  second  semester.     Mr.  Williams. 

Anatomy   VIM.     Anatomy   of  the   Central    Nervous   System: 

The  brain  and  spinal  cord;  dissection  of  the  brain  of  the  sheep 
followed  by  the  dissection  of  the  human  brain.  Lectures,  labor- 
atory work  and  collateral  reading.  Fee,  $2.00.  Two  hours,  first 
semester.     Mr.  Lane. 

Anatomy    IX.     Anatomy   of  the   Central    Nervous   System:     A 

continuation  of  Anatomy  VIII.  Microscopic  anatomy  and  technic. 
Fee,   $2.00.     Two  hours,   second  semester.     Mr.  Lane. 

Anatomy  X.  Surgical  and  Regional  Anatomy:  Lectures,  reci- 
tations and  dissections.  Study  of  serial  sections  of  the  body,  M. 
and   W.,   second   semester.     Professor   Stoops. 


THEORY    OF    MUSIC 

Professor  Guelich  and  Mr.  Holmberg. 

The  courses  in  music  are  open  as  electives  to  students  who 
show  sufficient  musical  ability  to  pursue  them  with  profit. 

Music  I-  Harmony:  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  music,  beginning  with  the  origin  and  development  of  scales  and 
intervals.  Practical  work  in  simple  chords,  chords  of  the  seventh, 
augmented  triads,  augmented  sixths  and  cadences.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  ear  training  and  simple  harmonic  phras- 
ing. Text  books,  Harmony  by  Emery,  Prout  and  Richter.  M.  W. 
and  F,  at  8:50,  and  M.  T.  F.  at  2:00,  first  semester.  Mr.  Holm- 
berg. 

Music  II-     Harmony:     A  continuation  of  Music  I.     A  study  of 
modulations,    suspensions,      anticipations,    appoggiatura,      passing 
7— SU  O 
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chords,  passing  notes,  organ  point,  choral  writing  and  accompani- 
ment. Special  drill  in  analysis.  Most  of  the  work  in  this  course 
will  consist  of  original  exercises.  Texts  for  reference,  Harmony 
by  Jadassohn,  Richter  and  Chadwick.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  8:50,  and 
W.  Th.,  at  2:00,  second  semester.     Mr.  Holmberg. 

Music  III.  Counterpoint:  Pre-requisite,  music  I  and  II.  The 
principles  of  harmony  are  applied  to  the  melodious  treatment  of 
several  voice  parts  in  combination.  Chorals  and  melodies  har- 
monized with  free  use  of  passing  notes  with  and  without  cantus 
firmus.  Original  work  in  free  composition.  Counterpoint  by  Jad- 
assohn. Tu.,  W.  and  Th.,  at  10:50,  first  semester.  Professor  Gue- 
lich. 

Music  IV-  Counterpoint:  A  continuation  of  course  III.  Spec- 
ial study  of  double  counterpoint,  free  imitative  counterpoint  and 
inventions.  Vocal  counterpoint  with  analysis  of  choral  works. 
Original  exercises  in  composition.  Books  for  reference,  Bridge 
and  Jadassohn.  M.  and  F.,  at  10:50,  second  semester.  Professor 
Guelich. 

Music  V.  History  of  Music:  This  is  a  literary  course  and 
does  not  require  any  special  technical  skill.  It  is  open  to  all 
students  who  have  some  knowledge  of  vocal  or  instrumental 
music.  The  gradual  development  of  music  is  traced  from  ancient 
to  modern  times.  Text  books,  Filmore  and  Matthews.  Tu.  and 
Th.,  at  8:50,  first  semester.     Professor  Guelich. 

Music  Vl«  History  of  Music:  This  is  a  continuation  of  course 
V.  It  embraces  the  history  of  music  of  modern  times  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  biographies  and  the  development  of  the  present 
forms  of  composition.  Lectures  and  readings.  Macmillan  series, 
Lives  of  Great  Composers,  History  of  Music  by  Ambrose,  Ritter, 
etc.     Tu.  and  Th.,  at  10:00,  second  semester.     Mr.  Holmberg. 

Music  VII.  Canon  and  Fugue:  Pre-requisites,  music  I,  II, 
HI,  and  IV.  A  study  of  canon  in  two  and  three  voices,  similar  and 
contrary  motion.  The  elements  of  a  fugue  and  original  work  in 
composition.  Text  books,  Briggs  and  Jadassohn.  M.  W.  and  F., 
at  10:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Guelich. 

Music  VIII"  Fugue  and  Free  Composition:  A  continuation 
of  course  VII.  The  work  consists  of  the  analysis  and  composition 
of  fugues  in  two,  three  and  four  voices  or  parts.  Advanced  forms 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  will  be  composed  by  the  students. 
T.  and  Th.,  at  10:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Guelich. 

Music  IX.  Instrumentation:  Pre-requisites,  music  I,  II,  HI, 
IV,  VII  and  VIII.     This  course  embraces  lectures  on  the  art  of  in- 
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strumentation  with  special  reference  to  the  compass,  quality  of 
tone,  balance  and  contrast  of  the  various  instruments.  Exercises 
in  orchestration  using  for  this  purpose  selections  from  the  works 
of  masters  and  the  original  compositions  of  the  students.  Books 
for  reference  by  Berlioz,  Prout,  Gavaert,  etc.  M.  Tu.  and  Th.f  at 
11:40,  first  semester.     Mr.    Holmberg. 

Music  X.  Instrumentation:  This  is  a  continuation  of  course 
DC.  This  course  requires  original  work  in  the  larger  musical 
forms,  sonata,  symphony,  cantata,  etc.  The  best  compositions 
will  be  selected  and  performed  in  public.  Text  books  for  refer- 
ence, Lobe,  Marx.,  etc.  W.  and  F.,  at  11:40,  second  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Guelich. 

Music  XI.  Musical  Forms:  Pre-requisites,  Music  I  and  II. 
A  study  of  the  elements  of  composition.  This  course  is  especially 
designed  for  those  who  desire  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
works  of  the  great  composers  as  embodied  in  their  symphonies, 
overtures,  chamber  music,  sonatas,  etc.  For  reference,  text-books 
by  Prout  and  Pauer.  M.  and  F.,  at  10:50,  first  semester.  Mr  Holm- 
berg 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Professor  Hall,  Mr.  Darling,  Miss  Miller. 

Work  in  the  gymnasium  is  required  for  a  definite  period  of 
all  students  of  the  university,  with  the  exception  of  seniors  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Those  who  have  done  the  work 
during  a  previous  year  will  present  themselves  at  the  gymnasium 
on  November  first:  those  who  are  entering  the  university  for 
the  first  time,  will  begin  the  work  in  physical  training  immedi- 
ately upon  enrollment  in  the  university.  Every  student,  upon  en- 
tering, is  given  a  medical  examination.  The  medical  part  of 
the  examination  consists  chiefly  of  heart  and  lung  tests;  in  the 
physical  examination  proper,  a  complete  anthropometric  and 
strength  test  is  made.  This  record  is  filed  and  serves  as  a  basis 
for  prescribing  exercise. 

Physical  Training  I.  Calisthenics:  Elementary  work  with 
dumb-bells,  wands  and  Indian  clubs,  light  work  on  the  different 
pieces  of  apparatus;  gymnastic  and  athletic  games  for  recreation. 
Required  of  all  students  in  the  several  departments  of  the  univer- 
sity who  have  not  taken  physical  training  during  some  previous 
year.     M.  W.  F.,  at  3:40,  from  September  to  February. 

Physical  Training  II.  Calisthenics:  A  continuation  of  course 
I.     M.  W.  F..  at  3:40,  from  February  1,  to  April  1. 
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Physical  Training  III-  Calisthenics:  Advanced  work  with 
dumb-bells,  wands  and  Indiai  clubs;  squad  work  on  heavier 
pieces  of  apparatus;  gymnastic  and  athletic  games  for  recreation. 
Required  of  all  students  in  the  several  departments  of  the  uni- 
versity who  have  taken  physical  training  during  some  previous 
year.     M.  W.  F.,  at  4:30,  from  November  1,  to  February  1. 

Physical  Training  IV.  Calisthenics:  A  continuation  of 
course  III.  Calisthenics,  single  and  double  sticks,  fencing,  dumb- 
bells, wands  and  clubs.  Required  of  all  students  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  university  who  have  taken  work  during  some 
previous  year.     M.  W.  F.,  at  4:30,  from  February  1,  to  April  1. 

Physical  Training  V.  Physiology  of  Bodily  Exercise  and 
Personal  Hygiene:  Elementary  personal  hygiene  and  the  physi- 
ological features  of  fatigue,  recuperation,  breathlessness,  stiff- 
ness, over  work  and  training.  Lectures  and  recitations.  One 
hour  a  week,  second  semester. 

This  course  is  open  to  both  men  and  women  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  is  the  only  course  in  physical  training 
for  which  credit  is  given  toward  graduation. 

Physical  Training  VI.  Special  Training:  Intended  for  stu- 
dents taking  part  in  athletic  games;  calisthenics,  dumb-bells  and 
floor-work;  cross  country  running  and  heavy  tumbling.  Two 
hours  a  week,  from  January  1  to  April  1. 

Physical  Training  VII.  Special  Training:  Fencing,  wrest- 
ling and  boxing,  for  students  desiring  greater  muscular  develop- 
ment.    Class    and   individual    instruction.     September   to    April. 

COURSES   FOR   WOMEN 

Physical  Training  VIII-  Instruction  in  standing,  walking  and 
sitting  positions;  military  drill  and  marching;  free  hand  calis- 
thenics. Indian  clubs;  gymnastic  games.  The  requirements  are 
the  same  as  for  course  I.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  3:40,  from 
September  to  February  1.     Miss  Miller. 

Physical  Training  IX.  Continuation  of  course  VIII,  with  ad- 
dition of  wands  and  elementary  work  on  the  various  pieces  of 
apparatus.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  3:40,  from  February  1, 
to  April  1     Miss  Millar. 

Physical  Training  X.  Advanced  Swedish  Gymnastics:  Ad- 
vanced work  with  Indian  clubs,  dumb-bells,  wands  and  work  on 
the    horizontal    and    parallel    bars    and    vaulting    horse;    athletic 
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games  for  recreation.  Required  of  all  members  of  the  universi- 
ty who  have  taken  physical  training  during  some  previous  year. 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  at  4:30,  from  November  1  to  February 
1.     Miss  Miller. 

Physical  Training  XI.  Continuation  of  course  X.  Given  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  at  4:30,  from  February  1  to  April  1. 
Miss  Miller. 

Physical  Training  XII-  Special  Training:  Fencing  and  ac- 
robatic work;  class  and  individual  instruction  for  students  de- 
siring greater  development.  (September  to  April,  hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

A  special  announcement  giving  further  information  in  re- 
gard to  this  school  is  published  annually.  For  copies  of  this 
announcement  or  for  further  information  relating  to  the  school, 
address:    President  David  R.   Boyd,   Norman,   Oklahoma. 

FACULTY 

DAVID   ROSS    BOYD,   Ph.   D.,    Pesident   of   the    University. 

CYRIL  METHODIUS  JANSKY,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Professor  of 
Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering  and  Head  of  the  School. 

EDWIN  DeBARR,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  In- 
structor in   Assaying. 

CHARLES  NEWTON  GOULD,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology. 

SAMUEL  WATSON  REAVES,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Instructor  in  Astronomy. 

FRANK  ELWOOD  KNOWDES,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

ELMER  GRANT  WOODRUFF,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Miner- 
alogy. 

JAMES  HUSTON  FELGAR,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Instructor  In  Me- 
chanical Engineering 

Mr.  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

FRANK  FLOOD,  Assistant  in  Shops. 

CLARENCE  STORM,  Assistant  in  Drawing. 

The  School  of  Applied  Science  comprises  the  following  de- 
partments: 

Electrical  Engineering. 

Civil  Engineering. 

Mechanical  Engineering. 

In  each  of  these  departments  a  four  years'  course  has  been 
outlined,  the  first  two  years  being  practically  the  same  for  all 
and  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  student  suitable  training  for  the 
special  work  of  the  last  two  years. 

The  primary  object  in  each  department  is  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  theoretical  knowledge  needful  in  his  future 
work.  In  addition  to  this  theoretical  knowledge  which  can  not 
readily  be  acquired  apart  from  the  university  training,  the  work 
of  class  room  and  lecture  room  is  supplemented  by  investigations 
in  laboratories  and  practical  exercises  in  wood-working  and  met- 
al working  shops. 
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Requirements  for  Admission:  Admission  to  the  School  of 
Applied  Science  may  be  by  examination  in  the  required  subjects 
and  electives  amounting  to  fifteen  units,  or  by  certificate  from  a 
school  of  good  standing  showing  that  the  required  work  has  been 
done.  By  a  unit  of  entrance  credit  as  here  used,  is  meant  a  full 
year's  work  in  a  subject  based  on  four  or  more  forty-five  min- 
ute recitation  periods  a  week. 

The  entrance  requirements  are: 

Elementary  Composition   One  unit. 

Composition  and  American  Classics   One  unit. 

Rhetoric  and  Literature   One  unit. 

American  government  and  history    One  unit. 

Physics    One  unit. 

Plane  geometry    ; One  unit. 

Solid  geometry    One-half  unit. 

Algebra   One  and  one-half  units. 

One  foreign  language    Two  units. 

Electives    Five  units. 

Total  number  required    Fifteen  units. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing:  Students  from  other  en- 
gineering schools  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  by  ex- 
amination or  by  certificate  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
work  to  be  accredited  has  been  done  acceptably. 

Fees  and  Deposits:  The  fees  and  deposits  for  the  several 
courses   are   as   follows: 

Fees.        Deposits. 

Shops  I  and  II   $10.00 

Chemistry,  each  course    $10.00 

Shops  III  and  IV  5.00 

Physics  la,  HI  and  IV 2.00 

Physics   Ha    3.00 

Electrical  Engineering  I,  Ha,  Ilia  and  Via,  each 2.00 

Mechanical  Engineering,  la,  Ila,  Ilia,  IVa,  each   2.00 

Drawing,  each  course    2.00  8.00 

Or,   Drawing,   each   course    1.00  1.50 

The  latter  fee  and  deposits  are  required  when  the  student 
furnishes  his  own  drawing  outfit  which  shall  comprise  a  set  of 
drawing  instruments,  a  scale,  T  square,  triangles,  protractcr  and 
French  curve.  When  possible  the  student  should  furnish  his 
own  instruments. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  equipment  of  the  School  of  Applied  Science  is  all  new. 
The  mechanical  testing  laboratory  and  shops  are  supplied  with 
the  best  machines  and  instruments  of  precision  for  student's  use 
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The  machines  for  the  testing  of  cement  and  strength  and  re- 
sistance of  materials  are  duplicates  of  those  found  at  the  Nation- 
al Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington.  The  laboratories  are  al- 
so being  equipped  with  instruments  and  machines  of  the  best 
American  and  foreign  make.  Many  of  the  electrical  instruments 
have  been  ordered  from  Germany,  while  the  apparatus  for  work 
in  heat  is  of  the  best  English  make. 

Shops:  The  engineering  work  is  carried  on  in  two  frame 
buildings.  The  shops  consist  of  a  machine  shop,  foundry,  forge, 
and  a  pattern  and  woodworking  shop. 

The  machine  shop  is  equipped  with  drill  presses,  universal 
milling  machine,  planer,  shaper,  engine  lathe,  universal  tool  and 
cutter  grinder,  bench  vises  and  a  full  assortment  of  small  tools. 

The  foundry  is  suppli- d  with  a  standard  cupola,  brass  furnaco 
and  core  oven  together  with  sets  of  tools  for  students'  use  in 
moulding  and  casting. 

The  forge  shop  is  furnished  with  ten  down  draft  forges,  anvils, 
hammers,  tongs  and  other  accessories.  The  blower  and  exhaust 
fans  are  driven  by  a   fifteen    horse    power    induction    motor. 

The  pattern  and  wood  working  shop  is  supplied  with  lathes, 
joiner,  planer,  cross  cut  and  rip  saws,  a  scroll  saw,  work  benches 
and  a  full  assortment  of   tool   for  woodworking. 

In  the  mechanical  testing  laboratory  are  installed  a  100,000 
pound  Riehle  testing  machine,  a  transverse  testing  machine,  ex- 
tensometer,  a  1,000  pound  cement  machine,  moulds,  sieves  and 
other  accessories  for  testing  cement  and  other  materials  of  con- 
struction. 

Physical  Laboratory:  The  physical  laboratory  is  situated  at 
present  in  the  basement  of  University  Hall,  and  is  being  equip- 
ped with  standard  instruments  and  apparatus  for  experiments 
and  research  work  in  mechanical  measurements,  heat,  sound, 
light,  magnetism  and  electricity.  The  apparatus  is  of  the 
best  American  and  German  make.  The  laboratory  work  required 
in  connection  with  several  of  the  electrical  engineering  courses 
is  given  in  the  physical  laboratory. 

Engineering  Society:  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  sem- 
ester of  1906,  an  Engineering  Society  was  organized  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  School  of  Applied  Science.  The  purpose  of  the  so- 
ciety is  to  encourage  original  investigation  in  engineering  and 
scientific  subjects  and  to  promote  a  social  spirit  among  students 
and  members  of  the  profession. 

Thesis:  Each  candidate  for  a  degree  in  engineering  will  be 
required  to  prepare  a  thesis  on  some  special  engineering  subject, 
or  elect  such  engineering  work  for  the  required  number  of  units 
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as  may  be  determined  upon  in  consultation  with  the  head  of  the 
department.  The  thesis  may  be  a  test  of  a  power  plant;  design 
of  a  machine  or  piece  of  apparatus;  or  investigation  of  some  pro- 
cess of  manufacture.  Whatever  subject  is  elected,  the  thesis 
must  be  selected  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year,  and  the  the- 
sis must  show  original  work  or  investigation  and  be  made  as  com- 
plete an  exposition  of  the  subject  as  possible.  The  subject  for  the 
thesis  must  be  presented  for  approval  not  later  than  the  first 
Monday  in  May  before    graduation. 

Original  typewritten  copy  or  drawings  which  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  university,  must  be  presented,  and  any  machine 
or  piece  of  apparatus  constructed  for  this  thesis  shall  also  belong 
to  the  university. 

Degrees:  Upon  completion  of  any  of  the  prescribed  courses 
the  appropriate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering,  or  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering  will  be  conferred. 

ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING 

Professor  Jansky 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

First  Year 

First  Semester:  Mathematics  I,  5;  English  I,  3;  Chemistry 
I,  5;  Drawing  I,  2;  Shop  I,  4. 

Second  Semester:  Mathematics  II  a,  3;  English  II,  3;  Chem- 
istry H,  5;  Drawing  JL  2;  Shop  II,  4. 

Second   Year 

First  Semester:  Mathematics  III,  5;  Drawing  III,  3;  Physics 
I,  5;  Physics  la.,  I;  Shop  III,  2. 

Second  Semester:  Mathematics  IV,  5;  Drawing  IV,  3;  Phys- 
ics II,  3;  Chemistry  in,  5;   Shop  IV,  2. 

Third   Year 

First  Semester:  Mathematics  VII,  5;  Physics  III,  3;  Me- 
chanical Engineering  la,  2;  Electrical  Engineering  I,  2;  Electrical 
Engineering  IX,  3;   Mechanical  Engineering  I,  2. 

Second  Semester:  Physics  IV,  3;  Electrical  Engineering  II, 
3;  Electrical  Engineering  Ha,  2;  Electrical  Engineering  VIII,  2; 
Civil  Engineering  V,  3;  Civil  Engineering  X,  3;  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering VI,  2. 
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Fourth  Year 

First  Semester:  Electrical  Engineering  III,  5;  Electrical  En- 
gineering Ilia,  2;  Electrical  Engineering  V,  2;  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering Ilia;  2;  Electrical  Engineering  VII,  2;  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering Ilia,  2. 

Second  Semester:  Electrical  Engineering  VI,  2;  Electrical 
Engineering  Via,  2;  Mechanical  Engineering  VIII,  2;  Contracts 
and  Specifications,  2;   Drawing  XIII,  2;   Electives  or    Thesis,  5. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Electrical    Engineering     I.     Primary    and    Storage    Batteries: 

Thermochemical  and  electrochemical  processes,  influence  of  con- 
centration upon  electromotive  force,  influence  of  temperature 
upon  electromotive  force,  measurement  of  the  electromotive  force 
of  polarization,  internal  resistance,  determination  of  the  efficiency 
of  a  storage  battery,  charging  at  constant  potential,  external 
characteristic  curves,  storage  battery  inspection.  Fee,  $2.00. 
Recitations  and  laboratory  work,  M.  and  F.  at  10:50,  first  semes- 
ter. 

Electrical  Engineering  II.  Direct  Current  Machinery:  Elec- 
tric laws  and  facts,  magnetic  laws  and  facts,  armatures,  field 
magnets,  operation  of  armatures,  efficiency  of  operation,  constant 
potential  dynamos,  constant  current  dynamos,  motors,  dynamo- 
tors,  motor  generators  and  boosters,  management  of  machines. 
M.  W.  and  F.,  at  10:00,  second  semester. 

Electrical  Engineering  I  la.  Electrical  Engineering  Labor- 
atory: Direct  current  tests,  preliminary  measurements,  cali- 
bration of  electrical  instruments,  dynamo  operation,  efficiency 
tests.  Fee,  $2.00.  M.  and  F.  from  10:50,  to  12:30,  second  semes- 
ter. 

Electrical  Engineering  III.  Alternating  Currents  and  Alter- 
nating Current  Machinery:  Inductance  and  capacity,  simple  alter- 
nator, measuring  instruments,  harmonic  electromotive  force  and 
harmonic  current,  coils  in  series  and  in  parallel,  transformer  with- 
out iron,  polyphase  alternator  and  polyphase  systems,  theory  of 
transformer,  theory  of  the  synchronous  motor,  induction  motor 
and  principles  of  designing  alternating  current  machinery.  Five 
hours,  first  semester. 

Electrical    Engineering    Ilia.     Alternating   Current   Laboratory: 

Elementary  properties  of  alternating  currents,  alternating  cur- 
rent generator  tests,  synchronous  machines  in  parallel,  trans- 
former tests,  resonant  rise  of  potential,  polyphase  circuits,  in- 
duction motor  tests.     Fee  $2.00,  2  hours,  first  semester. 
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Electrical  Engineering  IV.  Alternating  Current  Phenome- 
na: Lectures,  recitations  and  assigned  readings;  special  atten- 
tion being  given  to  methods  of  solution  by  means  of  vector 
analysis.  Primarily  for  graduates,  but  open  to  undergraduates 
who  have  had  the  necessary  mathematics.  Three  hours  second 
semester. 

Electrical  Engineering  V.  Electric  Railways:  Road-bed  roll- 
ing stock,  electric  currents,  power  plants  and  their  location,  con- 
struction and   operation.     Two   hours,  first  semester. 

Electrical  Engineering  VI.  Electrical  Transmission  of  En- 
ergy: Series  and  parallel  systems  of  distribution,  direct  cur- 
rent transformer,  alternating  current  circuits,  overhead  and  un- 
der ground  conductors,  lamps  and  meters.  Tu.  and  Th.  at  8:50, 
second  semester. 

Electrical  Engineering  Via.  Electrical  Engineering  Labora- 
tory: Experiments  with  three  and  five  wire  systems,  polyphase 
systems,  efficiency  and  commercial  tests;  visits  to  principal 
plants  in  neighboring  cities.  Fee  $2.00.  M.  and  P.  10:50  to  12:30. 
second    semester. 

Electrical  Engineering  VII.  Design  of  Electrical  Machinery; 
Design  of  the  electromagnet,  transformer,  continuous  current 
and  alternating  current  machinery  and  appliances.  Two  hours 
first  semester. 

Electrical  Engineering  VIII.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  En- 
ginering:  Elementary  principles  of  telephone  and  telegraph  en- 
gineering practice,  modern  telephone  and  telegraph  apparatus 
and  systems.  Two  hours  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged,  second 
semester. 

Electrical  Engineering  IX.  Electro-chemistry:  Osmotic 
pressure,  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  electrolysis,  conduct- 
ivity of  solutions,  calculation  of  electromotive  force  of  elements; 
the  silver  coulometer.     Two  hours.     Tu.  and  Th. 


CIVIL   ENGINEERING 


Mr. 


(To   be  supplied.) 

OUTLINE   OF   COURSES 

First  Year 

The  first  year  of  the  civil  engineering  course  is  the  same  as 
the  first  year  of  the  electrical  engineering  course. 
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Second   Year 

First  Semester:  Mathematics  III,  5;  Physics  I,  5;  Physics 
la,  1,  Drawing  III,  3;   Drawing  IX,  2. 

Second  Semester:  Mathematics  IV,  5;  Physics  II,  3;  Physics 
Ha,  2;  Civil  Engineering  I,  3;  Astronomy  I,  5. 

Third   Year 

First  Semester:  Mathematics  VII,  5;  Civil  Engineering  II, 
3:   Geology  I,  5;   Drawing  XI,  3. 

Second  Semester:  Civil  Engineering  III,  3;  Civil  Engineer- 
V,  3;  Civil  Engineering  VI,  3;  Civil  Engineering  VII,  2;  Civil 
Engineering  X,  3;  Mechanical  Engineering  Ha,  2;  Drawing  XII,  2. 

Fourth   Year 
First  Semester:       Civil  Engineering  IV,  3;   Civil  Engineering 
VIII,  3;   Civil  Engineering  XI,  3;    Civil  Engineering  XII,  5;   Civil 
Engineering  XIII,  3. 

Second  Semester:  Civil  Engineering  IX,  2;  Civil  Engineer-, 
ing  XIV,  3;  Electrical  Engineering  II,  3;  Contracts  and  Speci- 
fications,  2;    Electives  or  Thesis,  5. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Civil  Engineering  I.  Surveying:  Areas  with  chain  and  com- 
pass, use  of  transit  in  finding  distances,  areas,  and  in  laying  out 
the  -foundations  of  buildings.  Same  as  Mathematics  lib.  M.  and  F., 
at  10:50,  second  semester.     Professor  Reaves. 

Civil  Engineering  II*  Surveying:  Topographical  surveying 
field  practice,  complete  topographic  surveys  of  given  tracts.  S. 
from  8:00  to  12:30,  first  semester. 

Civil  Engineering  III.  Surveying:  Railway  surveying,  lay- 
ing out  of  curves,  sidings,  grades,  computations  of  earth  work, 
culverts,  etc.  M.  and  F.,  at  10:50,  and  S.  from  8:00  to  12:30, 
second  semester. 

Civil  Engineering  IV.  Surveying:  Recitations  and  field 
work,  city  work,  hydrographic  surveys,  geodesy.  M.  W.  and  F. 
at  8:50,  first  semester. 

Civil  Engineering  V.  Structural  Mechanics:  Graphic  and 
analytical  treatment  of  simple  and  restrained  beams  and  girders, 
shafts,  riveted  work,  torsion,  etc.  Same  as  Mathematics  VIII, 
second  semester.     Professor  Reaves. 

Civil  Engineering  VI.  Roads  and  Pavements:  The  best 
means  of  securing  good  roads   together  with  the  principles  and 
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details  of  construction  of  earth,  gravel  and  macadam  roads.  M. 
W.  and  F.,  at  8:50,  second  semester. 

Civil  Engineering  VII.  Theory  of  Structures:  Roof  trusses; 
graphical  analysis  of  various  forms  of  trusses  under  constant  and 
varying  pressures;  bridge  trusses,  single  continuous  and  draw 
spans,  single  and  multiple  system.  Same  as  Mathematics  VHIIb. 
M.  and  W.,  at  8:00,   second  semester.     Professor  Reaves. 

Civil  Engineering  VIM-  Water  Supply  Engineering:  The 
design,  construction  and  maintenance  of  water  supply  systems, 
both  city  and  irrigation.     M.  W.  and  F.,  at  10:00,  first  semester. 

Civil  Engineering  IX.  Water  Supply  Engineering:  Continu- 
ation of  course  VIII.     Tu.  and  Th.,  at  10:00,  second  semester. 

Civil  Engineering  X-  Hydraulics:  A  study  of  theoretical 
hydraulics,  the  laws  that  govern  the  flow  of  water  through  ori- 
fices, over  weirs,  through  tubes,  dynamic  pressure  of  water, 
water  wheels.     Tu.  Th.,  and  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester. 

Civil  Engineering  XI.  Hydraulic  Engineering:  Continua- 
tion of  course  X.     M.  Tu.  Th.,  at  11:40,  first  semester. 

Civil  Engineering  XII.  Masonry  Construction:  Structures  In 
stone,  brick,  cement  and  concrete,  and  also  a  study  of  the  uses 
of  limes,  cements,  and  mortars  in  engineering  structures.  M.  Tu., 
W.,  Th.  and  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester 

Civil  Engineering  XIII.  Cement  and  Concrete:  The  nafure, 
manufacture  and  uses  of  various  forms  of  cement,  cement  testing 
cost  of  cement  manufacture,  etc.,  with  special  reference  to  con- 
ditons  (x-'sting  in  Oklahoma  snc  Indian  Territory.  Tu.  W.  and 
Th.  10:50,  first  semester. 

Civil  Engineering  XIV.  Sanitary  Engineering:  Water  and 
its  purification,  water  supply  systems,  sewerage  systems,  disposal 
of  garbage  and  sewerage,  etc.  M.  W.  and  F.,  at  10:00,  second 
semester. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Mr.   Felgar 

OUTLINE   OF   COURSES 

The  first  and  second  years  of  the  mechanical  engineering 
courses  are  the  same  as  the  first  two  years  of  the  electrical  engi- 
neering course. 

Third  Year 

First  Semester:  Mathematics  VII,  5;  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing I,  2;  Mechanical  Engineering  la,  2;  Mechanical  Engineering 
II,  3;   Physics  Ha,  2;   Drawing  V,  2. 
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Second  Semester:  Mechanical  Engineering  III,  3;  Civil  En- 
gineering V,  3;  Civil  Engineering  X,  3;  Mechanical  Engineering 
Ha,  2;  Mechanical  Engineering  VI,  2;  Electrical  Engineering  Ha, 
2;  Drawing  VI,  2. 

Fourth  Year 

First  Semester:  Mechanical  Engineering  Ilia,  2;  Mechanical 
Engineering  IV,  5;  Mechanical  Engineering  V,  2;  Mechanical  En- 
gineering VII      3;    Electrical  Engineering  Ilia  2;   Drawing  VII,   3. 

Second  Semester:  Mechanical  Engineering  IVa,  2;  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  VIII,  2;  Mechanical  Engineering  IX,  2,  Drawing 
Villi,    3;    Contracts  and   Specifications,   2;    Electives  or  Thesis,   5. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Mechanical  Engineering  I.  Valve  Gears:  A  study  of  the 
valve  motions  of  steam  engines.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  8:  BO,  first  sem- 
ester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  la.  Mechanical  Laboratory:  Study 
and  calibration  of  instruments  and  testing  of  simple  machines. 
Fee,  $2.00.     Tu.  and  Th.,  at  10:00  to  12:30,  first  semester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  II.  Steam  Machinery:  Elements  of 
steam  engines  and  the  various  applictions  of  stem  engines.  M. 
W.  and  F.,  at  10:00  first  semester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  III.  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers: 
Continuation  of  course  II.  M.  W.  and  F.,  at  10:00,  second  sem- 
ester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Ila-  Mechanical  Laboratory:  Test- 
ing materials  of  construction,  cement  testing,  etc.  Fee,  $2.00.  Tu. 
and  Th.,  from  10:00  to  12:30,  second  semester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Ilia.  Mechanical  Laboratory:  Los- 
ses in,  and  the  efficiencies  of  engines  and  boilers.  Fee,  $2.00. 
M.  and  W.  at  2:00,  first  semester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  IV.  Steam  Engineering:  Prime 
movers,  air  compressors,  refrigerating  machinery,  etc.  M.  Tu., 
W.  Th.  and  F.  at  8:00,  first  semester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  IVa.  Mechanical  Laboratory:  Ad- 
vanced course  in  testing  steam  machinery  and  appliances.  Fee, 
$2.00.       M.  and  W.  2:00  to  4:30,  second  semester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  V.  Heat  Engines:  Thermodyna- 
mics applied  to  engines,  both  vapor  and  internal  combustion 
types.     Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Mechanical       Engineering     VI.        Graphical     Studies    of    Me- 
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chanism:  Friction  losses,  strains  and  stresses,  efficiencies  of 
various  pieces  of  mechanism  by  graphical  methods.  Tu.  and  Th., 
at  8:50,  second  semester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  VII.  Thermodynamics:  Dynamics 
and  mechanical  theory  of  heat  conversion  into  work.  First  sem- 
ester.    Tu.  W.  and  Th.,  at  10:50. 

Mechanical  Engineering  VIII.  Power  Plants:  Design,  in- 
stallation and  management  of  power  plants,  together  with  visits 
to  neighboring  cities.  Two  hours  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged, 
second  semester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  IX.  Heating  and  Ventilation:  Na- 
ture and  properties  of  heat,  principles  of  ventilation,  heat  given 
off  from  radiating  surfaces,  steam  heating  boilers,  various  sys- 
tems of  piping,  mechanical  systems  of  heating  and  ventilating, 
etc.    Two  hours  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged,  second  semester. 


ENGINEERING  SHOPS 

Mr.  Felgar,  Mr.  Flood  and  Mr.- 


COURSES 

Shop  I.  Woodworking:  The  care  and  use  of  tools  and  wood- 
working machinery;  exercises  in  sawing,  planing,  mortising, 
framing,  dove-tailing,  turning  and  pattern  making.  Fee  $10.00. 
Section  I.  M.  W.,  Section  II.,  Tu.  and  Th,  at  1:30  to  5:30,  first 
semester,  Mr.  Flood. 

Shop  II.  Forge  Work:  Care  of  forge,  use  of  tools,  forging, 
welding,  tempering,  tool  making,  foundry  work,  moulding,  casting 
cupola  practice,  brass  casting.  Fee  $10.00.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  1:30 
to  5:30,  second  semester.     Mr.  Flood. 

Shop  III-  Machine  Shop:  Chipping,  filing,  use  of  the  lathe, 
drill  press,  sharper,  planer,  grinders,  milling  machine.  Fee  $5.00. 
Tu.  1:30  to  5:30,  or  Sat.,  at  8:00  to  12:00.  First  and  second  sem- 
ester.    Mr.  Felgar. 

Shop  IV-  Machine  Shop:  Continuation  of  course  III  and 
construction  of  special  machines.  Fee  $5.00.  M.  W.  1:30  to  5:30 
first  and  second  semester.     Mr.  Felgar. 
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DRAWING 

Professor  Jansky,  Professor  Reaves,  Mr.  Felgar  and  Mr.   Storm. 

Drawing  I-  Perspective  Shades  and  Shadows:  This  course 
aims  to  give  the  student  facility  in  sketching.  Practice  is  mainly 
from  geometrical  models  and  parts  of  machines.  2  hours.  Sec- 
tion I,  M.  and  W.,  2:00,  Section  II,  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  2:00,  first 
semester.     Professor  Jansky. 

Drawnig  II.  Mechanical  Drawing:  Instruction  in  the  care  and 
use  of  drawing  instruments  and  materials:  conventional  lines, 
sectioning  and  shading,  geometrical  constructions,  orthographic 
and  iosmetric  projections.  2  hours,  M.  and  W.,  from  2:00  to  4:30 
second  semester.     Mr.  Storm. 

Drawing  III.  Descriptive  Geometry:  Elementary  problems 
relating  to  point,  right  line  and  plane;  generation  of  lines  and 
surfaces,  surfaces  of  single  and  double  curvature,  intersections 
and  developments,  practical  applications.  Same  as  Mathematics 
XVII.  Recitations  2  hours,  drawing  1  hour,  first  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Reaves. 

Drawing  IV.  Machine  Design:  Gear  teeth,  screws,  bolts, 
cams,  etc.,  leading  up  to  the  design  of  simple  machines.  Reci- 
tations 1  hour,  drawing  2  hours.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  2:00,  second 
semester.     Professor  Jansky. 

♦Drawing  V.  Kinematic  Drawing:  Velocity  diagrams,  trans- 
mission machinery,  valve  diagrams,  etc.,  2  hours,  M.  and  W.,  at 
2:00,  first  semester.     Mr.  Felgar. 

Drawing  VI-  Kinematic  Drawing:  Continuation  of  course 
V.     2  hours,  M.  and  W.,  second  semester,  at  2:00.     Mr.  Felgar. 

Drawing  VII.  Steam  Engine  Design:  Complete  design  of  a 
steam  engine  with  detailed  working  drawings  of  all  parts  3  hours 
F.,  at  2:00,     and  S.  at  8:00,  first  semester.     Mr.  Felgar. 

Drawing  VIM.  Power  Plant  Design:  Selection  of  plan  and 
elevation  of  power  plant  and  machinery,  piping  systems,  coal  and 
ash  handling  systems  3  hours,  M.,  W.  and  F.,  at  2:00,  first 
semester.     Mr.  Felgar. 

Drawing  IX.  Map  Drawing:  Lettering,  tinting,  shading  and 
platting.     2  hours,  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  2:00,  first  semester.  Mr. 


*Hours  to  be  arranged. 
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Drawing  XI.  Structural  Designing:  Simple  beams,  roof 
trusses,  bridge  trusses,  etc.  3  hours  Tu.,  Th.  and  F.,  at  2:00, 
first  semester.    Mr.  

Drawing  XII.  Structural  Designing:  Continuation  of  course 
XI.     2  hours,  second  semester.     Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr. . 

Drawing  XIII.  Electrical  Machine  Design:  Design  of  special 
electrical  apparatus  as  transformers,  motors  and  generators.  2 
hours.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Professor  Jansky. 

Each  course  fee  $2.00.  Deposit  $8.00  When  the  student  fur- 
nishes instruments,  fee  $1.00.  Deposit  $1.50. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  territory  and  of  the  university, 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  the  establishment  of  depart- 
ments in  the  university  where  students  may  fit  themselves  for 
professional  work.  The  medical  course  prepares  the  students  for 
advanced  standing  in  accredited  medical  schools,  and  is  offered 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  desire  to  devote  their  entire  time 
strictly  to  professional  studies.  The  work  of  this  department 
was  established  in  1900-1901,  and  the  school  of  medicine  will 
therefore  enter  upon  its  eighth  annual  session  in  the  fall  of  1907. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

A.     Specifically  required  9  units. 

English    2     unit*. 

Foreign  Language,  (one  urvt  must  be  Latin)   ...   2     units. 
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History    1     unit. 

Mathematics,   (algebra  1  unit,  geometry  1  unit)   .2     units. 
Science,  (physics,  chemistry,  boiany,  zoology)   . .  2     units. 
B.     Optional.     6  units  selected  from  the  following: 

English    not  more  than     1     unit- 
Language    not  more  than     3  units. 

History    not  more  than     3  units. 

Trigonometry    not  more  than  1-2  unit. 

Physical    Science,    (physics,    chemistry) 

not  more  than     1     unit. 

Natural  Science,  (botany,  biology,  zoology) 

not  more  than     1     unit. 

Manual  Training   not  more  than     1     unit. 

Mechanical  Drawing   not  more  than  1-2  unit. 

Astronomy    not  more  than  1-2  unit. 

Civics    not  more  than  1-2  unit. 

Geology    not  more  than  1-2  unit. 

Physical   Geography    not  more  than  1-2  unit. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene   not  more  than  1-2  unit. 

Political  Economy    not  more  than  1-2  unit. 

Total  number  of  units  required,  15. 

In  1910,  one  year  of  college  work  in  chemistry,  physics,  bi- 
ology and  language  will  be  required  in  addition  to  the  four  years 
high  school  work  now  demanded  of  students  desiring  to  matricu- 
late in  the  school  of  medicine. 

Advanced  Standing:  Time  credits  will  be  allowed  students 
from  other  medical  colleges  of  good  standing,  according  to  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done,  provided  the  entrance 
acquirements  are  satisfied.  No  time  credits  will  be  allowed  on 
account  of  a  degree  in  dentistry,  pharmacy,  veterinary  medicine, 
osteopathy  or  the  like. 

Special  Students:  Applicants  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
may  be  admitted  as  special  students,  without  the  subjects  speci- 
fied above,  under  the  conditions  named  on  page  51  of  this  cata- 
logue in  the  section  on  "Admission  as  special  students." 

Facilities:  These  include  the  laboratories  and  equipments 
as  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  catalogue — chiefly  those  in 
Science  Hall  and  in  the  anatomical  laboratory.  On  the  first  floor 
of  Science  Hall  are  the  laboratories  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy 
with  rooms  for  work  in  general  chemistry,  organic  chemistry  and 
physiological  chemistry,  qualitative  and  quantitative  chemical  an- 
alysis, pharmacy  and  pharmacognosy.  On  the  second  floor  are 
the  biological  laboratories,  with  rooms  for  normal  and  patholoRfi- 
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cal  histology,  bacteriology,  embryology,  physiology,  and  pharma- 
cology. This  floor  has  in  addition  an  auditorium,  provided  with 
lecture  table  and  fittings  for  experiments,  and  with  complete  fa- 
cilities for  lantern  demonstrations.  The  anatomical  laboratory 
contains  a  large  dissecting  room,  and  a  laboratory  for  osteology, 
arranged  with  special  reference  to  light  and  ventilation;  a  prep- 
aration room,  and  a  study  and  recitation  room,  in  which  are  the 
osteological  collection,  many  of  the  anatomical  charts  and  models, 
and  the  departmental  library.  In  another  building  are  the  rooms 
for  instruction  in  physics,  various  rooms  for  the  preparation  and 
storage  of  material,  and  for  the  making  of  anatomical  models, 
charts  and  museum  specimens.  The  university  library  is  open  to 
medical  students.  The  departmental  collections  of  books  in  the 
laboratories  are  intended  for  daily  reference  and  are  at  all  times 
accessible. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  in  the  School  of  Medicine  is 
done  in  the  laboratories  where  the  student  carries  out  the  various 
experiments  under  the  immediate  direction  of  an  instructor.  At 
the  same  time  explanatory  talks  and  demonstrations  are  given, 
and  every  student  receives  such  personal  attention  and  help  as 
he  may  need. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  COURSES 

Two  courses  are  offered  to  students  who  wish  to  take  up  the 
study  of  medicine;  one  of  two  years,  at  the  completion  of  which 
a  certificate  is  given;  the  other  a  combined  course  of  four  years 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Biology.  Thus  a  student  who  in- 
tends to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine  after  taking  his  bachelor 
degree  and  who  may  wish  to  complete  the  medical  course  in  two 
additional  years,  thereby  earning  the  two  degrees  in  six  years,  will 
find  it  necessary  to  select  his  studies  with  this  end  in  view  from 
the  beginning  of  his  first  year  of  residence  at  the  university. 

Students  are  earnestly  advised  to  elect  the  combined  course, 
which  gives  them  the  preparation  in  modern  languages  and  nat- 
ural science  now  so  necessary  to  work  in  medicine.  Admission 
requirements  to  this  course  are  the  same  as  to  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  with  the  additional  requirements  of  one  unit  in  Lat- 
in and  two  units  in  science. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  work  covers  the  first  half  of  a  full  four 
years'  medical  course,  as  is  given  by  the  better  medical  colleges, 
and  provides  thorough  instruction  in  chemistry,  anatomy,  phys- 
iology, pathology,  and  pharmacology.  These  branches  form  the 
basis  of  medical  education,  and  present  conditions  demand  that 
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at  least  two  years  be  spent  in  gaining  a  working  knowledge  of 
them,  previous  to  entering  upon  the  stucjy  of  the  more  distinctly 
professional  subjects.  It  is  the  object  of  the  university  to  give 
the  best  training  possible,  and  to  this  end  the  resources  of  the 
various  scientific  laboratories  are  fully  utilized  in  the  instruction 
of  medical  students.  No  clinical  courses  are  offered,  as  it  is 
deemed  best  that  such  instruction  should  be  deferred  until  the 
student  enters  upon  his  third  year.  Those  who  have  finished  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  the  two  years'  course  given  by  this  uni- 
versity are  admitted  to  advanced  standing  in  other  medical 
schools,  and  will  be  able  to  graduate  in  medicine  after  two  more 
years  of  study. 
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ANATOMY 

Professor  Stoops,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Lane. 

The  following  courses  in  anatomy  offer  an  opportunity  to  the 
student  to  make  a  complete  dissection  of  all  structures.  Atlases 
and  text  books  are  used  as  guides  and  drawings  are  made  of 
each  layer.  Quizzes  are  held  daily  and  at  frequent  intervals  the 
work  is  summarized.  For  convenience  the  work  is  divided  into 
the  following  sub-courses.  Regular  medical  students  take  them 
in  the  order  indicated;  special  students  may  work  independently 
as  desired. 

Anatomy  I.  Dissection  of  the  Arm:  First  half  of  the  first 
semester,  every  day  from  2:00  to  4:30.  Fee,  $5.00.  4  hours  credit. 
Professor  Stoops. 

Anatomy  II.  Dissection  of  the  Leg:  Second  half  of  the  first 
semester,  every  day  from  2:00  to  4:30.  Fee,  $5.00.  Four  hours 
credit.    Professor  Stoops. 

Anatomy  III.  Dissection  of  the  Head,  Neck  and  Spinal  Col- 
umn: First  half  of  the  second  semester,  every  day  from  2:00  to 
4:30.     Fee,  $5.00.     4  hours  credit.     Professor  Stoops. 

Anatomy  IV.  Dissection  of  the  Wall  of  Thorax  and  Thoracic 
Viscera:  Second  semester  from  April  8th  to  May  10th,  every  day 
from  2:00  to  4:30.     Fee,  $5.00.     2  hours  credit.     Professor  Stoops. 

Anatomy  V-  Dissection  of  Wall  of  Abdomen  and  Pelvis  and 
Abdominal  and  Pelvic  Viscera:  Second  semester,  from  May  10th 
to  June  7th,  every  day  from  2:00  to  4:30.  Fee,  $5.00.  2  hours 
credit.     Professor  Stoops. 

Anatomy  Vl»  A  thorough  study  of  the  bones  of  the  human 
skeleton.  Eack  bone  is  drawn  or  modeled  in  clay.  Deposit  $5.00 
M.  F.  first  semester,  at  8:00,  2  hours  credit.     Professor  Stoops. 

Anatomy  VII.  Normal  Histology:  A  study  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  in  cytology,  histology  and  splanchology.  Text, 
Ferguson.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Re- 
quired of  students  in  Medicine,  elective  for  others.  Every  day  at 
10:00  and  at  10:50,  second  semester.     Mr.  Williams. 

Anatomy    VIIK     Anatomy    of   the    Central    Nervous    System: 

The  brain  and  spinal  cord;  dissection  of  the  brain  of  the  sheep, 
followed  by  dissection  of  the  human  brain.  Lectures,  laboratory 
work  and  collateral  reading.  Fee,  $2.00.  2  hours,  first  semester. 
Mr.  Lane. 
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Anatomy  IX.  Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  System:  A 
continuation  of  Anatomy  VIII.  Microscopic  anatomy  and  tech- 
nic.     Fee,  $2.00.     2  hours,  second  semester.     Mr.  Lane. 

Anatomy    X.     Surgical    and     Regional    Anatomy:         Lectures, 

recitations,  and  dissections.     Study  of  serial  sections  of  the  body, 
M.  and  W.,  second  semester.     Professor  Stoops. 

Chemistry    I.     General    Chemistry. 

For  description  of  the  following  courses  see  department  of 
Chemistry. 

Chemistry  I.     General  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  III.     Qualitative  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  VII.     Qualitative  Analysis. 

Chemistry  VIM*     Organic  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  IXa.  Laboratory  work  to  accompany  Chemistry 
VIII. 

XI.     Physiological   Chemistry. 

FORENSIC  MEDICINE 
Dr.  Bobo 

Forensic  Medicine  I:  Lectures  on  such  topics  as  ordinary 
and  expert  evidence;  signs  of  death;  identity;  medico-legal  au- 
topsies; wounds;  blood-stains;  sudden  death;  rape.  1  hour,  first 
semester.    Dr.  Bobo. 

Forensic  Medicine  II:  Continuation  of  I.  Wounds,  burns 
and  scalds;  railway  injuries;  life  insurance;  accident  insurance; 
medico-legal  aspect  of  sight  and  hearing;  drunkenness;  insanity; 
signs  of  pregnancy;  foeticide,  infanticide.  1  hour,  second  sem- 
ester, Dr.  Bobo. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Williams. 

Physiology  I  Human  Physiology:  A  course  of  lectures  and 
recitations  with  assignment  of  subjects  for  special  study.  The 
blood,  circulation,  respiration,  elimination  and  metabolism.  Texts, 
Stewart,  Schaefer,  together  with  current  medical  literature.  Ev- 
ery day  at  8:00,  first  semester.     Mr.  Williams. 
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Physiology  II.  Human  Physiology:  Continuation  of  course 
I.  Nutrition,  muscle,  central  nervous  system  and  the  special 
senses.    Every  day,  at  8:50,  second  semester.     Mr.  Williams. 

Physiology  IV.  Experimental  Animal  Physiology:  Continu- 
ation of  course  III.  The  physiology  of  muscle  and  nerve  as  shown 
by  graphic  methods.  Determination  of  velocity  of  nervous  im- 
pulse, antiseptic  operations  as  thyrodictomy,  etc.  and  experiments 
illustrating  the  phenomena  of  the  several  senses.  Required  of 
medical  students.  Text,  Hall.  Deposit,  $5.00,  twice  a  week  at 
an  hour  to  be  arranged,  second  semester.     Mr.  Williams. 

Physiology  III.  Experimental  Animal  Physiology.  A  labora- 
tory course  taking  up  the  histology  and  physiology  of  blood  tis- 
sues, blood  analysis,  and  circulation  and  respiration  experiments 
as  illustrated  by  graphic  methods  upon  animals  and  artificial  ap- 
paratus. Required  of  Medical  students.  Text,  Hall.  Deposit, 
$5.00.  Twice  a  week  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged.  First  semester. 
Mr.  Williams 

Physiology  V.  Pharmacology  and  Materia  Medica:  The  ac- 
tion of  drugs  as  verified  by  experiments  on  animals;  symptoms 
and  treatment  of  poisoning;  therapeutic  uses;  methods  ®f  ad- 
ministration. Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Lec- 
tures W.  and  F.  at  11:40,  and  laboratory  work  on  Saturday  at 
8:00;    first  semester;    3  hours   credit;    Mr.  Hall. 

Physiology  VI-  Pharmacology,  Materia  Medica  and  Pre- 
scription Writing:  A  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first  sem- 
ester with  prescription  writing.  Lectures  W.  and  F.,  at  11:40,  and 
laboratory  work  on  Saturday  at  8:00;  second  semester,  8  hours 
credit.     Mr.  Hall. 

PATHOLOGY   AND    BACTERIOLOGY 

Mr.  Williams 

All  courses  in  pathology  and  bacteriology  are  open  to  mem- 
bers of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Zoology  la,  Zoology  n, 
or  Botany  I,  is  a  general  pre-requisite  for  all  work  in  the  depart- 
ment, except  for  courses  VIII  and  IX.  Pathology  I  and  II  are  re- 
quired for  students  of  medicine. 

Pathology  I.  General  Bacteriology:  This  course  includes  a 
study  of  the  more  important  forms  of  pathogenic  and  non-patho- 
genic organisms,  with  methods  of  their  isolation  from  body-fluids, 
water,   foods,  etc.     Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  recent 
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advances  in  the  study  of  immunity,  precipitins,  agglutins,  etc. 
Required  of  students  of  medicine;  elective  for  others  who  have 
had  Zoology  la,  or  Botany  I.  Texts,  Muir  and  Ritchie,  and  Heine- 
mann.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Lectures  on  M.  and  F.,  at  2:50,  with  lab- 
oratory work  on  Tu,  W.  and  Th,  from  2:00  to  4:30;  first  semester. 
Pathology  II.  General  Pathology:  A  study  of  circulatory 
disturbances,  retrograde  changes,  progressive  and  regenerative 
changes,  inflammations,  tumors,  secondary  diseases,  malforma- 
tions, and  animal  parasites.  Demonstrations  and  preparation 
and  study  of  pathological  tissues.  Texts,  Ziegler  and  Mallory  and 
Wright.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Required  of  students  in  medicine;  el- 
ective for  others  who  have  had  Pathology  I  and  Anatomy  VII. 
Lectures  on  M.  Tu.  and  Th.  at  11:40,  and  laboratory  work  on  M. 
Tu.  and  Th.  from  2:00  to  3:30,  second  semester. 

ZOOLOGY 

For  description  of  the  following  courses  see  the  department 
of  Zoology  on  page  87. 

Zoology,    la.     General   Zoology. 
Zoology    lb.     General    Zoology    (continued) 
Zoology   VI.     Medical    Embryology. 
Zoology  VIII-     Comparative   Anatomy. 

SPECIAL   COURSES 

Anatomy:  To  physicians  and  advanced  students  who  wish  to 
continue  their  studies  in  practical  anatomy,  the  university  is  able 
to  offer  special  advantages.  Such  applicants  may  arrange  to 
join  regular  classes,  or  to  work  independently  as  desired. 

Microscopical  Diagnosis:  The  university  is  also  prepared  to 
give  instruction  to  special  students  in  bacteriology,  clinical  ex- 
amination of  the  blood,  and  examination  of  urine,  chemical  and 
microscopical. 

Special  students  may  enroll  at  any  time.  The  regular  lab- 
oratory fees  will  be  charged. 

TEXT  BOOKS 

The  text  books  and  works  of  reference  recommended  are 
given  below.  The  first  named  author  following  each  subject  will 
be  understood  to  have  the  preference. 

Prospective  students  are  advised  not  to  buy  second  hand  cop- 
ies of  medical  books  as  the  introduction  of  a  new  terminology  in 
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anatomy  and  some  other  subjects  renders  many  such  difficult  or 
impossible  to  use  in  class  work. 

Medical    Dictionary:     Gould    $1.00    $2.50 

General  Chemistry:     Remsen,  advanced  course   3.50 

Qualitative  Analysis:   Prescott  and  Johnson    3.50 

Organic  Chemistry:     Perkin  and  Kipping   2.00 

Physiological  Chemistry:      Simon 2.00 

Pharmacology:     Cushny  3.75 

Anatomy:     Barker's  Laboratory  Manual  of  Dissection   .5.00 

Morris    6.00 

For  reference,  Gray  Quain,  Spalteholtz,  Todd, 
Nervous  system,  Braker,  Edinger,   Quain 
Cunningham. 

H  istology :     Ferguson     3.00 

For  reference,   Boehm-Davidoff-Huber. 

Physiology:    Stewart    5.00 

For  reference,  Foster,  American  text-book,  Shaefer. 

Embryology:    McMurrick    3.00 

Lillie's  Laboratory  Outlines    25 

For  reference,   Hertwig  &   Mark,   Minot. 

Bacteriology:  Muir  &  Ritchie  &  Heinemann   3.25 

For  reference,  Sternberg,  Abbott  &  McFarland. 

Pathology:    Ziegler    5.50 

For  reference,  Mallory  and  Wright,  American  text- 
book of  Pathology. 

SOCIETIES 

The  Pharmo-Medic  society  was  organized  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  of  1905  by  members  of  the  Schools  of  Pharmacy 
and  Medicine. 

Fees 

Dissection,  each  course,  $5.00;    total   $20.00 

Embryology    3.00 

Deposits 

Psychology,  each  course  $3.00:   total   $6.00 

General    Chemistry    10.00 

Qualitative   Analysis 5.00 

Physiological    Chemistry    10.00 

Quantitative  Analysis    2.50 

Osteology     5.00 

Pathology    5.00 

Bacteriology    5.00 

Histology    5.00 


THE    SCHOOL    OF    MINES 

TEACHING  STAFF 

DAVID  ROSS  BOYD,   Ph.  D.,   President  and  Acting  Director  of 

the  School. 
CHARLES  NEWTON  GOULD,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology. 
EDWIN  DeBARR,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Instructor 

in  Assaying 
CYRIL  METHODIUS  JANSKY,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Physics 

And  Electrical  Engineering. 
ELMER  GRANT  WOODRUFF,   M.   A.,   Instructor   in   Mineralogy 

and  Dithology. 

The  object  of  the  work  in  mining  engineering  is  to  qualify 
students  for  future  work  in  prospecting,  mining,  quarrying  and 
assaying,  with  particular  reference  to  the  minerals  found  in  Ok- 
lahoma and  adjacent  states.  To  this  end  special  attention  will  be 
paid  to  such  non-metallic  products  as  gypsum,  salt,  coal  asphalt, 
clay,  oil,  gas  and  building  stone.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
ordinary  metallic  products  will  not  be  neglected. 

Requirements  for  Admission:  Applicants  for  admission  to 
the  School  of  Mines  must  present  satisfactory  evidence,  either  by 
examination  or  by  certificate,  that  they  have  completed  success- 
fully fifteen  units  of  entrance  credit  as  enumerated  below  and  de- 
scribed more  particularly  on  pages  45-51.  By  a  unit  of  entrance 
credit  is  meant  a  course  requiring  a  daily  recitation  of  at  least 
forty-five  minutes  for  one  school  year  of  not  less  than  thirty-six 
weeks. 

The  units  required  are: 

English    3  units. 

History    1  unit. 

Foreign   language    2  units. 

Algebra    1  unit. 

Plane    geometry    •  • 1  unit. 

Intermediate  mathematics    1  unit. 

Physics    1  unit. 

Elective    5  units. 

Courses  Required:  In  the  preparation  of  the  course  an  effort 
was  made  to  adjust  the  various  essential  subjects — mathematics, 
chemistry,  geology,  mining,  mineralogy,  assaying,  physics,  draw- 
ing,  etc — so  that  upon  its  completion  the  student  not  only  may 
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have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  may  also  be 
well  qualified  for  such  specialization  as  he  may  find  desirable. 

Outline  of  Courses:  The  course  as  outlined  below  is  suggest- 
ive rather  than  required.  While  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  vari- 
ous studies  be  taken  in  the  order  named,  it  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous, nevertheless,  to  do  so. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

First   Year 

First  Semester:  English  I,  3;  Chemistry  I,  5;  Mathematics 
I,  5;  Drawing  L  2;   Shop,  2. 

Second  Semester:  English  II,  3;  Chemistry  II,  5;  Mathemat- 
ics Ila,  3;  Mathematics  lib.  3;  Drawing  II,  2;  Shop,  2. 

Second  Year 

First  Semester:  Physics  I,  5;  Chemistry  III,  5;  Mathematics 
in,   5;    Geology  I,   5. 

Second  Semester:  Physics  II,  3;  Physics  Ila,  2;  Chemistry 
IV,  5;    Mathematics  I,   5;    Geology  IV,  3. 

Third   Year 
First  Semester:     Electrical   Machines,   3;    Chemistry  XIV,   5; 
Mathematics  VII,   5;    Geology  VII,   3;    Machine  Design    (Drawing 

ni),  2. 

Second  Semester:  Chemistry  XV,  5;  Mathematics  VIII,  5; 
Geology  XV,  2;  Geology  VIII,  2;  Electives,  2. 

Fourth   Year 

First  Semester:  Chemistry  XVII,  5;  Geology  V,  3;  Thesis,  2; 
Electives,  2. 

Second  Semester:  Geology  IX,  3;  Geology  X,  3;  Thesis,  2; 
Electives,  2. 

MATERIAL    EQUIPMENT 

For  the  present  the  work  in  this  school  will  be  carried  on 
mainly  in  Science  Hall,  and  in  the  engineering  shops.  Work  in 
mathematics,  and  English,  however,  will  be  given  in  University 
Hall.  The  laboratories,  described  more  ?n  c'eca'l  on  pages  i'd-21 
are  here  noted  in  brief. 

Chemical  Laboratories:  The  chemical  laboratories  include 
the  following  rooms  in  the  basement  of  Science  Hall:  laboratory 
for  general  chemistry,  laboratory  for  quantitative  work,  labora- 
tory for  research  work,  private  laboratory,  office,  balance  room, 
recitation  room. 
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The  several  laboratories  are  fitted  with  all  necessary  ap- 
pliances, including-  hoods,  gas,  water,  lockers,  furnaces  and  chem- 
icals. 

Geological  Laboratories:     The  geological  laboratories  are  sit- 
uated on  the  second  floor  of  Science  Hall  and  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing rooms;    professor's  office,   assistant's  office,  laboratory  of 
mining,    laboratory    of    mineralogy,    laboratory    of    paleontology, 
laboratory  of  general  geology,  recitation  room,  store  room. 

These  rooms  are  fitted  with  necessary  apparatus  and  materi- 
al. Desks,  chemicals  and  microscopes  are  provided  for  work  in 
mineralogy  and  petrology.  A  very  complete  collection  of  rocks 
and  minerals  illustrating  various  geological  phenomena  has 
been  provided  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

Engineering  Shops:  The  work  in  engineering  is  carried  on 
in  the  shops-     A  description   of  them  will  be  found  on  page  18- 

Thesis:  Before  graduation  a  thesis  will  be  required  of  each 
student  embodying  an  elaborate  description  of  some  phase  of 
the  work  taken.  In  general  it  is  expected  that  the  materials  for 
this  thesis  shall  be  secured  as  a  result  of  original  research 
either  in  the  field  or  in  the  laboratory.  The  subject  for  the  thesis 
should  be  selected  after  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  work  is  taken,  not  later  than  the  second 
Monday  in  October  preceding  the  candidate's  intended  gradu- 
aton.  The  thesis  must  be  presented  for  approval  not  later  than 
the  first  Monday  in  May  before  such  graduation. 

Field  Work:  It  is  expected  that  students  in  this  department 
will  devote  at  least  one  field  season  of  not  less  than  six  weeks  to 
practical  field  work.  The  work  will  be  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  competent  instructors  and  will  consist  of  reconnaissance 
work,  areal  mapping,  tracing  formations,  prospecting,  section- 
ing, collecting,  etc.  Visits  will  be  made  to  various  mines  and 
quarries.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  university  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  students  every  possible  facility  for  carrying  on  original 
investigations.     For  this  work  suitable  credit  will  be  given. 

Degree:  The  Completion  of  the  course  as  outlined  above  wiU 
entitle  the  student  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Mining. 

Special  Students:  Under  certain  circumstances  the  work  of- 
fered in  this  school  may  be  taken  by  special  students  who  are  of 
such  maturity  and  who  evince  such  seriousness  of  intention  as 
to  indicate  that  they  are  likely  to  pursue  the  work  with  profit. 
These   students   are   admitted   without   examination   and   are   not 
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considered  as  candidates  for  a  degree.  When  the  work  is  chiefly 
of  a  laboratory  nature  they  will  be  required  to  take  at  the  same 
time  as  much  class  room  work  as  may  be  designated  in  each 
particular  case. 

Tuition:  Tuition  is  free  to  students  of  the  school  of  mines. 
Certain  fees  are  charged  for  the  use  of  material  in  courses  in 
chemistry,  graphics  and  mineralogy.  The  fees  are  listed  with 
the  descriptions  of  the  courses. 


THE    SCHOOL    OF    FINE    ARTS 

A  special  announcement  giving  further  information  in  regard 
to  this  school  is  published  annually.  For  copies  of  this  An- 
nouncement or  for  other  information  relating  to  the  school,  ad- 
dress: Professor  H.  D.  Guelich,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

TEACHING  STAFF 

DAVID  ROSS   BOYD,   Ph.  D.,   President  of  the   University. 

HENRY  DANIEL  GUELICH,  M.  A.,  Mus.  B.  Professor  of  the 
Theory  of  Music  and  Head  of  the  School. 

FREDRIK  HOLMBERG,  Mus.  B.,  Instructor  in  Violin,  Voice 
Harmony  and  Musical  Forms,  Leader  of  the  University  Or- 
chestra and  Choral  Union. 

Instructor   in   Drawing,    Modeling   and   Applied   Art 

(To  be  supplied.) 

MYRTLE   SUNDSTROM,   Mus.  B.,  Instructor  in  Voice  Training. 

BERNICE  RICE,   Mus.  B.,   Instructor  in  Piano. 

MERLE  NEWBY,  Mus.  B.,  Violin,  Mandolin  and  Guitar. 

ETTA  AMANDA  HUTCHINS,   Mus.   B.,   Piano. 

NELLE  GOODRICH,  Mus.  B.,  Piano. 

MARY  LOUISE  GUELICH,  A.  B.,  Public  Speaking  and  Dramatic 

Art. 

LLOYD  CURTIS,  Band  Instruments,  and  Leader  of  the  Uni- 
versity Band. 

NANNIE  LONGNECKER,  Piano. 

ERRET  R.  NEWBY,  Piano. 

RUBY  GIVENS,  Voice. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  consists  of  the  following  depart- 
ments : 

Music. 

Public  Speaking  and  Dramatic  Art. 

Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling. 

Admission:  For  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the 
courses  leading  to  the  bachelor  degree,  the  requirements  are: 
English,  three  units;  history,  one  unit;  foreign  language,  two 
units;  algebra,  one  unit;  plane  geometry,  one  unit;  physics,  one 
unit,  piano,  voice  or  violin,  six  units,  making  a  total  of  fifteen 
units.  An  explanation  of  the  "unit"  as  here  used  will  be  found  on 
page  39. 
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Academic  Course:  To  meet  these  requirements  the  uni- 
versity maintains  an  academic  course  in  fine  arts.  Nine  of  the 
above  units  may  be  taken  in  the  regular  preparatory  school.  Fol- 
lowing is  an  outline  of  the  academic  course  in  fine  arts.  Before 
entering  upon  it  the  student  must  have  completed  the  ordinary 
eighth  grade  work,  and  in  addition,  English  composition,  one  unit; 
and  history,  one  unit  in  the  ninth  grade.  In  either  the  eighth  or 
ninth  grade,  the  student  must  have  completed  Milne's  Standard 
Arithmetic  or  an  equivalent.  In  counting  units,  arithmetic  must 
not  be  included. 

ACADEMIC  COURSE:  TABLE  OF  STUDIES 
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Literature 
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Special  Students:  Students  who  may  be  permitted  to  pur- 
sue any  of  the  advanced  courses  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  while  yet  deficient  in  some  of  the  entrance 
requirements  will  be  classed  as  special  students  until  such  re- 
quirements shall  have  been  met. 

Also,  any  person,  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  who  may  not 
wish  to  pursue  the  regular  courses,  may  take  up  such  special 
work  as  may  be  found  suited  to  his  needs  or  attainments. 

Pianos  for  Practice:  Pianos  for  practice  one  hour  a  day  can 
be  rented  at  from  75c  to  $1.00  a  month;  two  hours  a  day  at  from 
$1.50  to  $2.00.  A  piano  for  the  exclusive  use  of  one  or  more  pu- 
pils can  be  had  for  from  $3.50  to  $5.00  a  month. 

Virgil  Claviers  can  be  rented  by  those  desiring  to  make  that 
method  a  specialty. 

General  Regulations:  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time,  but  for 
not  less  than  one  term  unless  by  special  arrangement.  Students 
wishing  to  complete"  regular  courses  should  enter  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year. 
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No  student  is  permitted  to  take  part  in  any  public  perform- 
ance without  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Tuition  is  payable  strictly  in  advance,  and  no  lessons  will  be 
given  until  a  receipt  from  the  registrar  is  presented  to  the  in- 
structor. 

Lessons  falling  on  legal  holidays  will  not  be  made  up  unless 
by  special  arrangement  with  the  instructor. 

Tuition  is  not  refunded.  Any  student  who  may  be  obliged 
to  give  up  his  work  before  completing  a  term,  will  receive  from 
the  registrar  a  receipt  for  the  rest  of  the  lessons  due  him. 

In  the  course  in  drawing,  painting  and  modeling,  students 
must  pay  for  their  own  material.  The  instructor  in  charge  of 
such  work  reserves  the  right  to  select  models,  casts,  etc.,  from  the 
work  of  the  students  for  the  university  museum. 

Candidates  for  a  degree  in  music  after  having  completed 
their  sophomore  and  junior  years  in  residence  will  receive  their 
senior  year  free. 

Scholarships:  The  School  of  Fine  Arts  offers  a  number  of 
free  and  partial  scholarships.  For  information  address  the  Di- 
rector of  Music. 

Recitals,  Concerts,  etc:  The  work  of  the  year  is  interspersed 
with  concerts,  public  and  private  recitals.  The  situation  of  Nor- 
man makes  it  possible  for  some  of  the  best  traveling  musicians 
to  visit  the  city. 

Recital  Hall:  The  Music  Hall  on  Main  street  is  used  at  pres- 
ent for  all  public  concerts  and  recitals.  This  has  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  four  hundred  and  is  furnished  with  a  new  Chickering 
concert  grand  piano.  The  stage  of  the  hall  has  been  fitted  with 
scenery  for  giving  sketches  and  plays. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

The  university  orchestra  meets  twice  a  week  and  is  open  to 
all  students  who  can  meet  the  entrance  requirements.  Several 
concerts  were  given  during  the  past  season. 

The  choral  union  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  standard 
oratorios  and  the  larger  choral  works.  It  meets  once  a  week 
during  the  second  semester.  "The  Messiah"  is  given  annually 
during  commencement  week. 

The  university  band  furnished  music  for  the  various  athletic 
meets,  besides  assisting  in  concerts  during  the  year.  Two  re- 
hearsals are  held  each  week. 

The  university  glee  club  is  an  organization  for  young  men. 
Membership  is  decided  by  competition  and  is  limited  to  twelve. 
Two  rehearsals  are  held  each  week. 
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The  university  women's  chorus  meets  twice  a  week  during 
the  first  semester.     It  has  a  membership  of  twenty-five. 

The  university  mandolin  and  guitar  club  is  open  to  young 
men  and  young  women  who  can  play  any  instrument  in  the 
organization  ordinarily  well.     It  meets  once  a  week. 

The  university  ladies  quartette  has  appeared  frequently  in 
concerts  and  recitals  during  the  past  year. 


COLLEGE     COURSE     IN     MUSIC 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 
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Academic    Course 

First  Year:  Daily  drill  in  forming  the  hand,  developing  fing- 
er, wrist  and  arm  muscles;  technical  studies  selected  from 
Koehler,  Virgil  and  Mason;  easy  selections  from  Lichner,  Lange, 
Novara,  and  Gurlitt.     Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Second  Year:  Technical  studies,  Virgil  and  Mason;  etudes 
for  phrasing,  rhythm  and  expression  by  Duvernoy,  Sidus,  Burg- 
mueller  and  Lemoine;  selections  by  Merkel,  Jungman  and  Kullak. 
Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Third  Year:  Etudes  for  expression  and  phrasing  by  Loes- 
chorn;  Heller  op.  46,  47;    octave  studies  by  Presser  and  Doering, 
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sonata  selected  from  Clementi,  Haydn  and  Mozart;  selections  of 
modern  and  classic  writers;  technical  exercises  Krause,  Mason 
and  Virgil.     Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

College  Course 

Piano  I  and  II-  Freshman  Year:  Etudes  by  Loeschorn,  op. 
66;  Heller,  op.  46,  47;  octave  studies,  Vogt,  op.  105;  sonatas  by 
Mozart  and  Hadyn;  preludes  by  Bach;  selections  of  the  best 
modern  and  classic  composers;  technical  exercises  selected  from 
Mason  and  Virgil;  harmony  and  musical  forms.  Twice  a  week 
throughout  the  year. 

Piano  III  and  IV.  Sophomore  Year:  Inventions  and  fugues 
by  Bach;  Czerny,  op.  740;  Jensen,  op.  32;  Czerny  op.  553;  Kul- 
lak's  octave  studies;  sonata  by  Beethoven;  movement  of  a  con- 
certo; ensemble  playing;  modern  and  classical  selections;  tech- 
nic,  Mason,  Virgil  and  Leschetizky;  public  performance;  course 
in  counterpoint  and  history  of  music.  Twice  a  week  throughout 
the  year. 

Piano  V  and  VI.  Junior  Year:  dementi's  gradus  ad  par- 
nassum;  fugues  by  Bach;  Kullak's  octave  studies;  sonata  by 
Beethoven;  modern  or  classic  concerto;  advanced  technical  ex- 
ercises; piano  recital  of  modern  and  classic  selections;  ensemble 
playing;  course  in  canon,  fugue  and  aesthetics.  Twice  a  week 
throughout  the  year. 

Piano  VII  and  VIII.  Senior  Year:  Selected  etudes  from  the 
works  of  Chopin,  Liszt,  and  Moszkowski;  sonatas  or  suites,  clas- 
sic or  modern;  concert  selections;  piano  recital;  course  in  in- 
strumentation; critical  research;  practical  work  in  musical  ped- 
agogy; thesis  of  5,000  words  on  a  suitable  subject;  program  of 
original  compositions  including  a  sonata,  four-part  fugue,  an  an- 
them with  solo  and  chorus,  several  piano  sketches  and  an  ar- 
rangement of  an  original  movement  for  the  modern  orchestra. 
Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

VOICE 

Academic  Course 

Primary    tone    and    vowel    work;    breath    control;     technical- 
exercises     selected;    Abt's      Singing    Tutor.    Concone      Lamperti; 
sight  reading:  simple  English  songs- 
College  Course 

Voice  I  and  II.  Freshman  Year:  Tone  placing;  sustained 
tones  true  legato;   technical  exercises  by  Marchesi  and  Lamperti; 
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vocalises  by  Panofka,  Shakespeare,  etc;  English  ballads;  old 
Italian  songs;  course  in  harmony  and  musical  forms.  Twice  a 
week  throughout  the  year. 

Voice  III  and  IV.  Sophomore  Year:  Exercises  in  flexibility, 
legato,  staccato,  shade  and  tone  color  vocalises  in  phrasing  by 
Marchesi,  op.  3,  Panofka,  op.  8;  selections  from  the  English, 
French,  German  and  Italian  writers;  course  in  history  of  music 
and  counterpoint;  public  performance.  Twice  a  week  throughout 
the  year. 

Voice  V.  and  VI.  Junior  Year:  Advanced  technical  work; 
study  of  interpretation;  study  of  the  characteristic  elements  of 
national  songs;  oratorio  and  operatic  selections;  public  recital; 
course  in  canon,  fugue  and  aesthetics.  Twice  a  week  throughout 
the  year. 

Voice  VII  and  VIII.  Senior  Year:  Repertory  of  English, 
French,  Italian  and  German  songs,  opera  and  oratorio  selections; 
advanced  technical  exercises  and  vocalises;  public  recital;  course 
in  instrumentation;  critical  research,  practical  work  in  musical 
pedagogy;  thesis  of  5,000  words  on  a  suitable  subject;  program  of 
original  compositions,  including  a  short  cantata,  four  part  fu- 
gue, several  songs  and  piano  sketches,  and  an  orchestral  ar- 
rangement of  an  original  movement,  either  vocal  or  instrumental. 
Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

VIOLIN 

Academic    Course 

Violin  methods  by  Henning,  books  one  and  two;  exercises  by 
Dancla;  Shradieck's  elementary  scale  studies;  etudes  by  Kayser; 
Maza's  special  studies;   easy  selections. 

College  Course 

Violin  I  and  II.  Freshman  Year:  Kreutzer's  forty  etudes; 
caprices  by  Folrillo;  Allard's  scale  studies;  Maza's  brilliant 
etudes;  solos  by  Dancla,  De  Beriot,  Hauser,  Bohm,  etc.,  course  in 
harmony  and  musical  forms.     Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Violin  III  and  IV.  Sophomore  Year:  David's  violin  school, 
book  two;  The  Art  of  Bowing,  by  Tartini;  Rodes  caprices;  Schra- 
dieck's  studies,  books  two  and  three;  easy  concertos  by  De  Beri- 
ot, Votti  and  Kreutzer;  public  performance;  ensemble  playing; 
course  in  counterpoint  and  history  of  music.  Twice  a  week 
throughout  the  year. 
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Violin  V  and  VI.  Junior  Year:  Maza's  artistic  studies;  Al- 
ard's  ten  characteristic  studies;  Spohr's  violin  school;  special 
studies  by  modern  composers  concertos  by  Rode,  De  Beriot,  etc.. 
sonatas  by  the  classic  writers;  public  recital;  ensemble  playing; 
course  in  canon,  fugue  and  aesthetics.  Twice  a  week  throughout 
the  year. 

Violin  VII.  and  VIM.  Senior  Year:  Six  sonatas  by  Bach; 
fantasias,  concertos  and  concert  selections  by  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Spohr,  David  Vieuxtemps,  Wieniawski,  Mendelssohn,  etc.;  ca- 
prices by  Paganini;  recital  of  concert  selections;  course  in  in- 
strumentation; critical  research;  practical  work  in  musical 
pedagogy;  thesis  of  5,000  words  on  a  suitable  subject;  program  of 
original  compositions,  including  a  sonata  for  violin,  four  part 
fugue,  anthem  with  solo  and  chorus,  several  violin  sketches  or 
a  string  quartette  arrangement,  orchestration  of  an  original 
movement.     Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 


COURSES    IN    THE   THEORY   AND    HISTORY   OF   MUSIC 

The  following  courses  are  free  to  all  students  of  the  univer- 
sity. Those  who  are  candidates  for  the  bachelor  degree  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  pursue  any  of  the  following 
courses  and  receive  credit  for  them  towards  their  degree.  The 
courses  are  explaintd  in  full  on  pages  97-99, 

First  Semester 

Music  I,  Harmony  3. 
Music  III,  Counterpoint  3. 
Music  V,  History  of  Music  2. 
Music  VII,  Canon  and  Fugue  3. 
Music  IX,  Instrumentation  3. 
Music  XI,  Musical  Forms  2. 

Second   Semester 

Music  II,  Advanced  Harmony,  2. 

Music  IV,  Double  Counterpoint  2. 

Music  VI,  History  of  Music  2. 

Music  VIII,  Fugue  and  Free  Composition  2. 

Music  X,  Instrumentation  2. 
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PUBLIC  SPEAKING  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

Academic  Course 

Physical  training  and  gymnastic  exercises;  voice  training; 
modulation;  tone  in  relation  to  reading  and  speaking;  poetic 
reading.  Twice  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Advanced  Course 

First  Year:  Physical  training;  modulation;  naturalness  and 
ease  in  utterance;  vocal  lessons;  study  of  gesture;  facial  expres- 
sion; stage  deportment;  public  performance.  Twice  a  week 
throughout  the  year. 

Second  Year:  Vocal  and  physical  training;  studies  in  poses; 
written  sketches  of  character  types;  physical  representation  of 
the  same;  sight  reading;  impersonation;  dialects;  study  and  de- 
livery of  orations;  special  voice  drill;  personal  criticism;  public 
performance.     Twice  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

During  the  school  year  several  plays  and  one-act  dramas  are 
given  which  afford  special  opportunities  to  students  in  this  de- 
partment. 

DEGREE,   DIPLOMA    AND   CERTIFICATE 

The  degree  of  Mus.  B.,  (Bachelor  of  Music)  will  be  conferred 
on  all  students  who  complete  satisfactorily  the  college  course 
in  piano,  voice  or  violin. 

For  information  concerning  shorter  courses,  leading:  to  a 
certificate  or  diploma  of  merit,  in  piano,  voice,  violin  or  public 
speaking  and  dramatic  art,  see  special  catalogue  of  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND   GYMNASIUM 

A  general  course  in  physical  training  and  gymnasium  exer- 
cises is  offered  free  to  all  students  of  the  university.  For  ad- 
ditional information  see  pages  99-101. 

DRAWING,    PAINTING    AND    MODELING 

It  is  expected  that  an  instructor  in  drawing,  modeling  and 
applied  art  will  be  chosen  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  acad- 
emic year.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  seems  best  to  make  no  definite 
announcement  of  courses,  until  after  the  selection  is  made. 
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RATES  OF  TUITION 

The  year  consists  of  four  quarters  of  nine  weeks  each,  two 
lessons  weekly.  All  bills  are  payable  in  advance.  The  rates 
quoted  below  are  for  one  quarter  of  nine  weeks,  eighteen  lessons. 
For  one  lesson  a  week  half  the  regular  rate  is  charged. 

Piano 

30  minutes,  Professor    Guelich    $18.00 

30  minutes,  Miss   Rice    13.50 

30  minutes,  Miss  Hutchins    9.00 

30  minutes,  Miss  Goodrich,  Miss  Longnecker,  Mr.  Newby   . .    9.00 


Violin  or  Voice 

30  minutes,  Mr.   Holmberg    $13.50 

30  minutes,  Miss   Sundstrom    13.50 

30  minutes,  Miss  Givens    9.00 

30  minutes,    Miss    Newby    9.00 

Public  Speaking  and   Dramatic  Art 
45  minutes,  Mrs.    Guelich     $13.50 

Mandolin,   Guitar  and    Brass   Instruments 

30  minutes,  Mr.    Curtis    $9.00 

30  minutes,  Miss    Newby    9.00 


THE    SCHOOL    OF    PHARMACY 

A  special  announcement  giving  further  information  concern- 
ing the   School   of  Pharmacy   is   published  annually.     For  copies 
relating   to   the  of   this   am    nncement   or   for   other   information 
School,  address  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

TEACHING  STAFF 

DAVID  ROSS  BOYD,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 
HOMER    CHARLES    WASHBURN,    Ph.    C,    B.    S.,    Professor    of 

Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica  and  Head  of  the  School 
EDWIN  De  BARR,  Ph.   D.,   Professor  of  Chemistry. 
GUY  YANDALL  WILLIAMS,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
,   Laboratory  Assistant  in  Pharmacy. 

ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  should 
be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  Either  by  examination  or  by 
certificate  every  such  candidate  must  present  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  having  completed  successfully  the  seven  units  of  en- 
trance credit  enumerated  below,  a  unit  being  defined  as  a  full 
year's  course  in  a  subject,  based  on  four  or  more  forty-five  min- 
ute recitation  periods  a  week,  with  ninety  minutes  daily  prepar- 
ation for  each. 

English,  2  units,  (units  Nos.  1  and  2.) 

History,  1  unit,  (unit  No.  5.) 

Latin,  1  unit,   (unit  No.  8.) 

Algebra,  1  unit,  (unit  No.  12.) 

Botany,  1  unit,   (unit  No.  15.) 

Physics,  1  unit,   (unit  No.  16a.) 

These  units  are  described  in  full  on  pages  44-51.  Candidates 
deficient  in  any  of  these  entrance  requirements  can  remove  the 
deficiency  by  taking  the  course  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  Pre- 
paratory School. 

SPECIAL   STUDENTS 

Students  of  mature  age,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  who  de- 
sire to  take  up  certain  advanced  courses  without  first  meeting 
all  the  entrance  requirements,  can  find  opportunity  to  do  so  upon 
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satisfying  the  instructor  in  charge  that  they  are  prepared  to  car- 
ry on  the  desired  work  to  advantage.  They  can  also  review  work 
preparatory  to  taking  the  examination  before  the  Board  of  Phar- 
macy to  secure  registration.  Special  students  or  those  who  have 
not  completed  the  requirements  necessary  for  graduation,  will 
receive  a  certificate  stating  what  courses  they  have  successfully 
completed. 

CHEMICAL  AND   PHARMACEUTICAL    LABORATORIES 

These  laboratories  comprise  ten  rooms  in  Science  Hall,  as 
follows : 

A  general  lecture  room. 

A  laboratory  of  general  chemistry; 

A  laboratory  of  quantative  and  organic  chemistry; 

A  research  laboratory; 

A  private  laboratory  and   office; 

A  dispensing  room; 

A  balance  room; 

A   general   pharmacy  laboratory; 

A  pharmacognosy  and  prescription  room, 

A  private  pharmacy  room  and  office. 

A  full  description  of  the  several  rooms  is  given  on  pages  19-20. 

TUITION 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  university  except 
in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  In  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  how- 
jo  joqiunii  12  ui  poatnbaj  eai?  s^isodop  pu"B  saej  ui^jao  'jeAa 
courses.  The  exact  amount  of  each  fee  or  deposit — where  one  is 
required — is  stated  under  each  course  of  instruction  given  be- 
low; it  must  be  paid  to  the  registrar  before  cards  of  admission  to 
such  courses  will  be  given  out. 

A  diploma  fee  of  $5.00  is  required,  to  be  paid  not  later  than 
thirty  days  before  commencement. 

DEGREE 

The  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  will  be  conferred  upon 
students  who  have  fulfilled  the  requirements. 

WORK    THAT    MAY    BE    COUNTED    TOWARD    THE    BACHE- 
LOR  DEGREE 

Students  who  have  completed  the  pharmacy  course  may  se- 
cure credit   in  the   College   of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  part  of  the 
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courses  they  have  completed  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  in  case 
they  desire  to  work  for  the  bachelor  degree  in  science.  Thirty- 
two  hours  of  the  sixty- three  required  for  the  Ph.  C.  degree  may 
be  counted  toward  the  B.  A.  degree  in  science.  The  subjects  for 
which  college  credit  is  given  are  as  follows: 

Chemistry  I,  five  hours. 

Chemistry  II,  five  hours. 

Chemistry    III,    five    hours. 

Chemistry  V,  five  hours. 

Chemistry  VIII,  five  hours. 

Chemistry  IX,  five  hours. 

Toxicology,  two  hours. 

THE  TERRITORIAL   BOARD  OF   PHARMACY. 

The  territorial  board  of  pharmacy  consists  of  three  members, 
appointed  by  the  governor.  Each  holds  office  for  three  years 
and  one  is  appointed  each  year.  The  board  sits  during  the  first 
week  of  January,  of  April,  of  July  and  of  October  to  examine 
candidates  who  desire  to  obtain  a  license  to  practice  pharmacy 
in  the  territory.  Graduates  from  the  School  of  Pharmacy  who 
have  had  one  year  store  practice  are  registered  upon  application 
and  presentation  of  their  diplomas.  The  present  secretary  of  the 
board  is  Mr.  P.  B.  Lillie  of  Guthrie. 

TEXT   BOOKS   USED. 

Practice  of  Pharmacy,  by  Remington $5.50     $6.50 

Chemistry,  by  Remsen    '. 2.30 

Qualitative  Chemistry,  by  Prescott  and  Johnson    $3.50 

The  United  States  Dispensatory   8.00       8.50 

Organic    Chemistry,   By   Perkins   and   Kipping    2.00 

The  Art  of  Compounding,  by  Scoville   2.50 

The  United   States  Pharmacopoeia   2.50 

Materia  Medica,  by  White  and  Wilcox   2.75 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

First  Year,   First  Semester 

Chemistry  I.  General  Chemistry:  Lectures  and  recitations 
with  laboratory  work.  Students  are  recmired  to  usfl  the  chemi- 
cals and  apparatus  of  the  laboratory  in  this  course.  Deposit, 
$10.00.     Remsen's  Chemistry. 

The  class  meets  in  two  sections:   Section  J    at  8:00,  with  lee- 
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tures  on  M.  and  W.,  and  laboratory  work  on  Tu.  Th.,  and  P.  at 
8:00,  and  every  day  at  8:50;     Mr.  Williams. 

Section  II,  at  2:00,  with  lectures  on  W.  and  Th.,  and  labora- 
tory work  on  M.  Tu.  and  F.,  at  2:00,  and  every  day  at  2:50;  first 
semester.     Professor  Do  Barr. 

Pharmaceutical  Botany:  A  microscopic  examination  of  foods 
and  drugs,  with  special  reference  to  recognition,  tests  for  purity 
and  adulterations.  Deposit,  $4.00.  M.  W.  F.,  from  10.00  to  11:40. 
Professor  Washburn. 

Pharmacy,  Course  I:  A  study  of  theoretical  pharmacy,  to- 
gether with  practical  demonstrations  and  application  of  prin- 
ciples. Recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Remington's  Practice 
of  Pharmacy.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Recitations  on  M.  Tu.  W.  and  Th. 
at  8:50,  and  laboratory  work  and  demonstration  on  F.  at  8:50. 
Professor  Washburn. 

Pharmacognosy,  Course  I:  Examination  and  study  of  crude 
organic  drugs;  their  growth  and  preparation  for  the  market; 
their  active  principles,  physiological  action  and  dose.  Lectures 
and  recitations.  Fee,  $3.00.  M.  Tu.  and  Th.  at  11:40.  Professor 
Washburn . 

Physical  Training  I.  Calisthenics:  Elementary  work  with 
dumb-bells,  wands  and  Indian  Clubs,  light  work  on  the  different 
pieces  of  apparatus:  gymnastic  and  athletic  games  for  recreation. 
Three  hours  a  week,  from  September  to  February.     Profesor  Hall. 

Second  Semester 

Chemistry  III*  Analytical  Chemistry:  Analysis  of  un- 
knowns. Laboratory  work  and  lectures.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Pres- 
cott  and  Johnson's  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.  A  lecture  on 
F.  and  laboratory  work  on  M.,  Tu.,  W.  and  Th.  at  8:00,  and  every 
day  at  8:50.     Mr.  Williams. 

Chemistry  II.  General  Chemistry:  Laboratory  work  and 
lectures.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Remsen's  Chemistry.  Lectures  on  W. 
and  Th.  and  laboratory  work  on  M.  Tu.  and  F.  at  2:00,  and  every 
day  at  2:50.     Mr.  Williams. 

Pharmacognosy.  Course  II:  A  continuation  of  course  I.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations.  Fee,  $3.00.  W.  and  F.,  at  11:40.  Professor 
Washburn. 

Pharmacy.  Course  II:  The  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of   pharmacy    in    the   manufcture   of   pharmacopoeial   pre- 
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parations,  fluid  and  solid  extracts,  liquors,  tinctures,  etc.  De- 
posit, $10.00.  Remington's  Practice  of  Pharmacy.  Every  day 
from  10:00  to  11:40.     Professor  Washburn. 

Physical  Training  II.  A  continuation  of  Course  I:  Three 
hours  a  week,  from  February  to  April.     Professor  Hall. 

Second  Year,  First  Semester 

Chemistry  VIII.  Organic  Chemistry:  This  course  will  em- 
brace a  study  of  the  alipathic  and  aromatic  series  of  hydrocar- 
bons and  their  derivatives.  Deposit,  $2.00.  Text,  Perkins  and 
Kipping^  Organic  Chemistry.  Every  day  at  8:50:  first  semester. 
Professor  De  Barr. 

Chemistry  V.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Volumetric  and  gravi- 
metric estimations;  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Deposit  $10.00. 
A  lecture  on  F.  and  laboratory  work  on  M.  Tu.  W.  and  Th.  at 
10:00,  and  every  day  at  10:50.     Mr  Williams 

Pharmacy  III.  A  study  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  drugs 
of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  their  percentage  require- 
ments and  doses,  tests  for  purity  and  assay  methods,  together 
with  the  official  preparations.  Fee,  $2.00.  Every  day  at  2:00. 
Professor  Washburn. 

Physical  Training  III.  Calisthenics:  Advanced  work  with 
dumb-bells,  wands  and  Indian  clubs;  squad  work  on  heavier 
pieces  of  apparatus,  gymnastic  and  athletic  games  for  recreation. 
Three  hours  a  week,  from  November  1  to  February  1.  Professor 
Hall. 

Second  Semester 

Prescriptions:  A  practical  course  in  the  compounding  and 
dispensing  of  prescriptions,  with  special  reference  to  chemical, 
physical  and  pharmacological  incompatibilities.  Recitations  and 
laboratory  work.  Scoville's  Art  of  Compounding.  Deposit  $7.00. 
Recitations,  M.  W.  F.,  at  8:50.  Laboratory  work  Six  hours  a 
week,   at  an  hour  to  be  arranged.     Professor  Washburn. 

Materia  Medica:  A  study  of  the  organic  add  inorganic  drugs 
wtih  reference  to  their  pharmacological  action,  incompatibilities 
and  therapeutic  uses.  Fee,  $2-00.  Every  day  at  2:00.  Professor 
Washburn. 

Chemistry  IX.  Organic  Analysis:  Analysis  of  the  alkaloids 
and  organic  acids.     Examination  of  oils  and  fats.     Deposit  $10.00. 
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Prescott's  Organic  Analysis.  A  lecture  on  F.  and  laboratory 
work  on  M.  T.  W.  and  Th.  at  10:00,  and  every  day  at  10:50. 
Professor  De  Barr. 

Chemistry.  Toxicology:  A  study  of  Poisons:  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work,  2  hours,  to  be  arranged.  Deposit  $10.00.  Pro- 
fesor  De  Barr. 

Physical  Training  IV-  A  continuation  of  Course  III:  Calis- 
thenics, single  and  double  sticks,  fencing,  dumb-bells,  wands  and 
clubs.  Three  hours  a  week,  from  February  1  to  April  1.  Pro- 
fessor Hall. 


FOURTEENTH    ANNUAL    COMMENCEMENT 

JUNE  7,  1906 
DEGREES   CONFERRED 


COLLEGE   OF   ARTS   AND  SCIENCES 


Jay  Thomas  Conway 
Milton  James  Ferguson 
William  Thomas  Shepherd 
Clifford  Frank  Chapman 
Jay  Thomas   Conway 
John  Chester  Darling 
John  Allan  Elder 
Loula  Emma  Elder 
Walter  Clifton  Erwin 
Herbert  A.  Everest 
Mamie  Mercia  Goodman 
Andrew  Martin  Kingkade 
Earl   Kilburn  Kline 
Adelaide  Clara  Lo^    -:c- 
Alta  "Vivian  Loomis 
William  Hancock  Low 
Thomas  Buchanan  Matthews 
John  Arthur  Merkle 
Ira  Wilson  Montgomery 
Eck   Frank    Schramm 
Ella  Rae  Thomas 
Guy  Tandall  Williams 


Master  of  Arts 
Master  of  Arts 
Master  of   Science 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Economics 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  History 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Economics 
Bachelor   of  Arts    in    Mathematics 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Mathematics 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Philosophy 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mining 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  English 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Economics 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  German 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  English 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Mathematics 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Geology 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Geology 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Economics 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Geology 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Geology 
Bachelor  of  Arts   in  Biology 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Chemistry 


SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 


Nellie  Virginia  Goodrich 
Etta  Amanda  Hutchins 
Merle  Edelweis  Newby 


Bachelor  of  Music  in  Piano 
Bachelor  of  Music  in  Piano 
Bachelor  of  Music  in  Violin 


SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 


Eugene    Cuthbert    Abernathy 
Roy  Benward 
Glade  Clement  Burton 
Harry  T.  Cratty 
Lester  Clarence  Dyer 
William  Arthur  Fuqua 
James  Ira  Monett 
James    Ralph   Raines 
Richard  Arthur  Sherman 
Lewis   Patrick    Spelman 
James  Earl  Walton 
Earl  Emory  Washburn 


Pharmaceutical 
Pharmaceutical 
Pharmaceutical 
Pharmaceutical 
Pharmaceutical 
Pharmaceutical 
Pharmaceutical 
Pharmaceutical 
Pharmaceutical 
Pharmaceutical 
Pharmaceutical 
Pharmaceutical 


Chemist 
Chemist 
Chemist 
Chemist 
Chemist 
Chemist 
Chemist 
Chemist 
Chemist 
Chemist 
Chemist 
Chemist 


ROLL    OF    STUDENTS 

GRADUATE    SCHOOL. 


Baker,   Wallace        W.    (A.   B.     Carson 
Newman    College)     Doyle,  Tenn. 

Darling,  John   Chester   (A.   B-   Univer- 
sity of    Oklahoma)    Medicine    Enid 

Kline,    Earl   Kilburn    (A.    B.    Universi- 
ty of  Oklahoma)   German   Tulsa 

Loomis,     Adelaide,    (A.   B-     University 

of   Oklahoma,)    English    Norman 

COLLEGE    OF    ARTS    AND    SCIENCES 

Senior  Class 

Alden,   Arthur  Maxwell    Norman 

Blair,    William   Bowen Guthrie 

Boyd,  Mary  Alice   Norman 

Buchanan,    Francis    Marion    Alva 

Caudill,   Gilbert   Garrard    Kobart 

Clarke,  Josephine Oklahoma  City 

Clifford,    Charles   Edward    Newkirk 

Erwin,  Para  Fletcher   Wellston 

French,    Wiliam    Cullen    Wynnewood 

Goodrich,    Nellie    Virginia     Norman 

Hutchison,   Lon   Louis    Perry 

Jackson,   Alice   Brittain    Norman 

Johnson,   Charles  Daniel    Alva 

Kneisly,  George  Wallace    Guthrie 

McKitrick,    Reuben    Alva 

Milam,    Carl    Hastings    Newkirk 

Montgomery,    Myrtle  Winifred    Norman 

Perry,    John   Wallace    Pawnee 

Rutledge,  John  Milton   Alva 

Severin,    Robert    Richard    Guthrie 

Storm,  Clarence  Dunn    Oklahoma    City 

Swank,  Arthur  Robert   Meridian 

Van   Zandt,   Margaret  "Leon    Norman 

Wolfinger,    Roy   Jonas    Hobart 
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Junior  Class 


Allen,   Fred   Leroy    Tonka wa 

Ambrister,  Samuel  Gillespie  Norman 

Anson,    Carrie    Louise    Willow   Springs,   Mo. 

Baker,   Guy    Orlando 

Belt,  Rose  Mary    Norman 

Carey,  Thomas  Frederick   Shawnee 

Corn,  Lena  Everette    Norman 

Culver,   Orlando   Clark    Oklahoma  City 

Curtis,  Lloyd  Burges   Norman 

Dangerfield,  Ralph  Harold    Enid 

Davis,   Fletcher  W Paden 

Dutton,   Chester  Everett    Cordell 

Fowler,   Coronado  Walter    Woodward 

Gage,    Harry   Alfred    Pauls  Valley 

Gibson,  Joseph  Albert  Marietta 

Harris   Edgar   Lee    Moore 

Horner,  Harry  Newton Enid 

Hutchins,    John    Harry    Lexington 

Hutton,   Laura    Winfield,  Kans. 

Keicer,    Charles    Guy    Norman 

Lemmon,   William   G Nardin 

Long,    Frank    Millard    Nashville 

Maynard,    Milton    Monroe     Garber 

Newby,  Merle  Edelweiss    Guthrie 

Newby,  Errett  Raines   Guthrie 

Parker,    George    Bertram.!    Ithaca,   Mich. 

Port,  Clinton  J Orlando 

Rader,    Jppsh    Lee    Hobart 

Robberts,   Maxwell   Martin    Enid 

Scott,    Claud    Lester    Alva 

Smith,   George  Cline    Norman 

Stuart,  Mrs.  Hattie  Barnes  Norman 

Stuart,    William     Norman 

Wolfe,    Arthur  Roscoe    Chattanooga 

Sophomore  Class 

Acton,    Owen   Ellsworth    Guthrie 

Alden.    Yetta     Norman 

Ambrister,    Clarence   Alexander    Norman 

Anderson,   Chancey    Seavey    Hennessey 

Bible,  Gola  Hannah    Norman 

Chase,    Mabel   Dora    Norman 

Cross,  William  Japheth    Kingfisher 

Engler,  Dora  Dean   Guthrie 
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Ewing,  Bessie   Pearl    Gorman 

Horner,  John  Truman  Enid 

Hutchins,   Emma  Pearl    Blackwell 

Krumtum,   James    Charles    Maloy    ....  Marlowe 

McCredie,   Hugh    Oklahoma  City 

McReynolds,    Finis    Ewing Stillwater 

Montgomery,  Oval  Pirkey   Norman 

Norris,   Helen  A    Lawton 

Quarles,    Bess     Atoka 

Ratliffe,  Earl  Warren   Enid 

Robinson,    Nellie   Watson    Lawton 

Ruedy,   Blanche  Lena   Mcore 

Severin,    Clara    Mary    Guthrie 

Walton   Freeman   B Kingfisher 

Wilhite    Cordelia    Mitchell    Columbia,  Mo. 

Winn    William    Harold    Oklahoma  City 

Wolf,    Key     Davis 

Freshman    Class 

Applewhite,    Margaret   Rebecca    Tecumseh 

Bailey,    Bettie   May    Norman 

Baker,  Mattie  May  Orlando 

Balyeat,    Frank    Allen    Wellston 

Belt,   Benjamin   Carlton    Norman 

Belt,  Elizabeth  Blanche    Norman 

Bradcn,   Arthur  L Enid 

Brannon,   Raymond    Norman 

Bridgwater,  Mabel  Irene    Norman 

Calvert.   Robert  Peyton Guthrie 

Clark,    Chester    Charles    Comanche 

Corn,   Flora  Taylor    Norman 

Cotton,    Mittie    Tecumseh 

Crose,   Carrie   E Shawnee 

Cruce,  Eugene    Ardmore 

Davis,    C.    Edwin    Elk  City 

Dawson,   Arthur  Kaye    Oklahoma    City 

Douthitt,    Herman    Sulphur 

Dryden,   Sterling  Lafayette    Winn 

Eckes,  Charles  Raymond  Helena 

Erwin,  Mrs.  Ethel  Margaret Norman 

Ferguson,  J.  Randall   Comanche 

Feuquay,    Courtland    Matson    Chandler 

Fisher,    Byron    Howard    Mountain  View 

Flaugher,  Huxley  Tremont  Cashion 

Foster,    Earl    Chandler 

Frame,  Thomas  Logan   Ardmore 
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Gandy,   Hiram    Lexington 

Goodman,    Joe    Norman 

Gray,   Charles  Raymond    Higgins,  Tlexas 

Harder,    Oscar   Edward    Newalla 

Hart,   Walter  Laurren    Lexington 

Herald,    Frank    Alfred    Cleo 

Hutto,   Robert  Walton    Texola 

Kaiser,    Bartholemew    Lambdin 

Korns,   Nellie   Mabel    Newkirk 

McLaughlin,   Lula  Effle    Haileyville 

McLean,  Arthur  Howard   Chandler 

Moore,    Carrol   Switzen    Norman 

Mundell,   Oliver    Union 

Newell,    Charles   Haney    Oklahoma  City 

Newby,  Jessie   Norman 

Owens,   David    Carl    Chandler 

Pardoe,    Wallace    Farnan    Stroud 

Peters,    Andrew    Johnson    Union 

Reed,  Louis  S Tonkawa 

Ruedy,    Bertha   Edna    Moore 

Stone,    Henry    Lewis    Shawnee 

Tarman,   Fred   Earl    Norman 

Walling,   Vernon  John    Tonkawa 

Wilhite,    Mary   Conley    Columbia,  Mo. 

Woods,  Rosie  Lee  Hotchkiss,  Colo. 

Special  Students 

Bell,    Dot   Vaughan    Norman 

Branstetter,    Otto   Franklin    Norman 

Clark,   Mickle    Norman 

Dean,    Nellie     Arkansas  City,  Kans . 

Ewing,    Allan   Roe    Norman 

Fisher,    Herbert    George    Canton,  Ohio 

Jones,    Samuel    R Norman 

King,  Anna  Lollie  Norman 

Leeper,    Olive  Grace    Norman 

Long,    Beulah,    Norman 

McNeal,     Guy     Eldorado 

Monett,  James  Ira    Perry 

Riley,    Murrell   Preston    Mustang 

Simmons,    H.    Rosina    Cache 

Sowder,  John  Byron    Norman 

Swartz,  Peter  Winifred    Purcell 

Weatherred,     Blanche     Durant 

Wintin,    Leota   King    Norman 
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Third  Year  Students 

Clark,    Neal    Raphael    Shawnee 

Curtis,  Lloyd   Burgess    Norman 

Gittinger,    Clement   Orval    Seymour,  Iowa 

Smith,    Roy    Cline    Norman 

Second  Year   Students 

Force,   Henry   Hill    Mooro 

Irwin,  Oliver  Lloyd   Elk  City 

Kaupke,    Charles    L Norman 

Keiger  Charles  Guy  Norman 

Klinglesmith,  James  Winfield,  Jr Norman 

Menifee,   Newell  Dulin   Sapulpa 

Miller,   Earl  Tobias    Norman 

Noblitt,  Edwin  William   Lcne  Wolf 

Petcrman,  Leon  Adolphus  Marietta 

Powell,  Harry  Garfield   Norman 

Roberson,    Frank   Alexander    Newkirk 

Truesdell,   George   Homer    Kingfisher 

First  Year  Students 

Boles,  John  Nelson    Guthrie 

Carpenter,  Everett  Z Lexington 

Everest,    Robert    Kirkbride    Oklahoma  City 

Pees,  Vincent  Guthrie 

Herold,    Henry   Danelle    Hobart 

Hughes,  Eugene  James    Arapah  ;>e 

Johnston,   Earl  Briggs    Oklahoma  City 

London,   Ewing  C Ardmore 

McFerron,    Clarence    William    Norman 

Piears,    Joseph    F Hoyt 

Reeds.  Artie  Carl   Norman 

Regnier,   Miles  Aves    Ponca  City 

Reach,    Othell   Rupert    Stroud 

Rood,  Ellwood  Deane    Enid 

Stinson,    Ben    Mountain  View 

Special    Students 

Harr,  Deane    Ardmore 

O'Conner,    William    James    Hennessey 

Peterman,    Oren    Lee    Marietta 

Porter,  J.   Clifton    Norman 

Stadtman,    William    Walton    Nowata 

Wallace,   Will   Homer    Waurika 
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SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

Second  Year  Stdents 

Fuqua,    William    Arthur    Alius 

Johnson,    Charles    Daniel    Alva 

Lemmon,  William   G Nardin 

Leverton,   William   Reed    Cordell 

Waggoner,  Roy  Estis    Ponca  City 

First  Year  Students 

Bolend,   Rex  George    Sulphur 

Bridgwater,  James  Erman    Norman 

Barling,  John  Chester Enid 

Erwin,    Para   Fletcher    Wellston 

Gage,  Harry  Alfred   Pauls   Valley 

Riley,    Robert    Hickman    Ripley,  West  Va. 

Shannon,  Hugh  R Enid 

Waggoner,  Ethan  Esley  Ponca  City 


SCHOOL  OF  MINES 


Browne,    Howard    Storm     Ponca  City 

Campbell,    Ralph   Blaine    Waukomis 

DeGolyer,  Everett  Lee   Oklahoma  City 

Knelsly,  George  Wallace   Guthrie 

Nelson,    Gaylord    1  thaca,   Mich. 

Storm,   Clarence  Dunn   C  -klahoma  City 


SCHOOL    OF    FINE    ARTS 
Senior  Class 


Alexander,    Addie    Mabel    Norman 

Briggs,  OUie  May   Norman 

Capshaw,    Euline    Norman 

Longnecker,   Nancy    Cashion 

Newby,  Errett  Raines Norman 
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Junior  Class 

Givens,    Ruby    Isabel    Mountain  View 

Hardie,   Ada  Winifred    Norman 

Ingold,  Mary  Adella  Norman 

Loomis  Lucia  Caroline    Wapanucka 

Menifee,  Bettie  Wood   Sapulpa 

Roller,    Eber    Norman 

Wadlington,    Baye    Purcell 

Waller,  Jame3  Leamon  Moore 

Sophomore  Class 

Creasy,  Pafford    Morrison 

Forbes,     Minnie     Norman 

Goodrich,  Mary  Pearl   Norman 

Keiger,   Nina  Estelle    Norman 

McFerron,    Elva  Ellen    Norman 

McLennan    Bessie     Norman 

Miller,    Nannie   Lee    Norman 

Thompson,    Myrtle     Okarche 

Freshman   Class 

Corn,  Lena  Everett Norman 

Hale,    Ethel     Norman 

Ingram,   Grace  Blanche    Earlboro 

Magill,   Carrie  Effa    Coining,   Kans. 

McMakin,    Florence    Norman 

Nauslar   Leila  Maud Norman 

Norris,  Helen   Lawton 

Smith,    Mabelle    Norman 

Academic    and    Unclassified 

Alair,    Florence    Moore 

Abbott,    Lulu   Bessie    Morrison 

Acton,   Owen   Ellsworth    Guthrie 

Alden,   Yetta   \ormaa 

Alexander,    Anna    Norman 

Alexander,  Mina   Norman 

Ambrister,   Maud  Anna    Norman 

Bailey,    Bettie   May    No?  man 

Barnes,    Ollie    Norman 

Bessent,    Bertha    Norman 

Bell,    Dot   Vaughan    Norman 
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Bidgewater,  Mabel  Irene  Norman 

Bobo,    Olga    Norman 

Bohanan,    Neal  Evans    Purcell 

Byrd,   William    Norman 

Brown,    Grace    Norman 

Buchanan,   Frances    iorman 

Cain,    Homer    Norman 

Campbell,    Brunette     Davidson 

Capshaw.    Elmer    Norman 

Chase,   Mabel  Dora    Norman 

Clapp,   Bessie    Nashville 

Clapper,   Clara   Norman 

Clark,    Blue     Dewey- 
Cook,    Grace    Norman 

Cook,    Reva    Norman 

Corn,   Flora  Taylor    Norman 

Cotten,    Mittie    Tecumseh 

Cralle,    Zella     Norman 

Daniel,  Lou  Emma    Anadarko 

Davis,  C.  Edwin   Elk  City 

Davis,   Fletcher  W Paden 

Donaghey,  Walter  Gable   Ada 

Duffey,   Caroline    Norman 

Ephraim,    Ruth,    Norman 

Erwin,  Mrs.   Ethel    Norman 

Essex,   Ruth    Norman 

Felgar,   J.   H Norman 

Feuquay,  Courtland  Matson  Chandler 

Fisher,  Herbert  George    Canton,    Ohio 

Ford,    Birdie     Norman 

Foster,   Lulu  Ruth   Okarche 

Fowler,   C.  Walter    Woodward 

Frame,    Thomas   Logan    Ardmore 

Freeland,   Mary  Goodrich    Hall 

Fulton,    Oda   Liacinda Ripley 

Gard,   Maud    Merry    Shadeland,  Texas 

Greves,  Mrs.  Ida  M Norman 

Guy,    Nell    Norman 

Hall,  Hallie  Stewart Lone  Wolf 

Harrington,  Mrs.  Julia Norman 

Henderson,   Viola    Norman 

Holland,    Blanche Norman 

Holmes,   Stella  Alice   Lexington 

Hughes,    Mary    Norman 

Hughes,    Sallie     Norman 

Hutto,  Robert  Walter  Texola 

Jemison,   Clarence  A Temple 
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Jennings,   Guy    Norman 

Johnson,    Ina    Norman 

Johnson,    Vita    Norman 

Jones,    Guy    Norman 

Jones,   Trixie   Elizabeth    Mangum 

Kenworthy,   Arlie  Mabel    Perkins 

Keyser,    Clifford Norman 

King,    Elizabeth     Norman 

Koepke,  Hattie   Norman 

Lessart,    William Ponca  City 

Liebler,    Weller    Union 

Liebman,  Paul  Godfred    Sulphur 

Lindsay,  Agnes    Norman 

Lindsay,    Dixie    Norman 

Loomis,  Jester  Mortimer   Norman 

Mackey,  Laura  Belle   Nye 

McClure,    Amanda    Pauls  Valley 

McDaniels,    Jennie     Norman 

McFerron,    Nellie    Norman 

Mclnturff,    Gussie     Lone  Wolf 

Merkle,  Bessie  Elizabeth   Norman 

Millar,    Grace    Norman 

Milar,   Maud  Helen    Norman 

Millar,    Merl  Ellen    Norman 

Miller,    Mary    Norman 

Morgan,    Clara    Belle    Cormick 

Nail,    Ethel    Norman 

Newell,   Ruth Norman 

Norman,    Bonnie     Isorman 

Noyes,  Edyth  Dwade    Arapaho 

Noyes,   Ethyl   Guinevere    Arapaho 

Oliver,   Bertha    Norman 

Pardoe,  Wallace  Farnan Stroud 

Patterson,   Hazel   Florence    Snyder 

Patterson,   Pearl    Norman 

Paxton,    Margery    Clarksville,    Mo. 

Pendleton,    Margaret     Norman 

Pennington,    Jessie"   Norman 

Pennock,    Georgia    Norman 

Pugh,   Gladys    Norman 

Reeds,   Claude  Edwin    Norman 

Rhoades,    Nina    Norman 

Robinson,    Mary    Pawnee 

Robinson,    Nellie   Watson    Lawton 

Salter,    Melva    Carmen 

Sanderson,   Mrs.  Emma  Millar   Norman 

Sargent,    Rae    Binger 
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Seaggs,    Grace    Norman 

Skirvin,   Margaurite  Adalaide    Norman 

Skirvin,  Pearle  Reid    Norman 

Smith,    Auda    Norman 

Smith,    Blanche     Norman 

Smith   Harold    Cline    Norman 

Smith,    Mabel    Audrey Anadarko 

Srygley,    Ola     Norman 

Taylor,    Fannie    Ncrman 

Taylor,    Lottie    Norman 

Tennant,    Hattie     Y  ukon 

Thomas,    Myrtle    Caroline    Oakwood 

Tjensvold,  Mrs.  Ursula  Norman 

Trout.    Lena    Norman 

Turk,    IreiiO    Lexington 

Van  Buskirk.  Clara   Manchester 

Wails,    Minnie    Norman 

Weitzenhofer,  Henry    Lexington 

Whisenant,  Fannie  Lulu    Norman 

Williams,   Raymond   Bezai    Norman 

Wilson,    Edna    Norman 

Wolverton,    Verle     Norman 

Woodworth,    Eva   Dell    Perry 


SCHOOL  OF   PHARMACY 

Second  Year    Students 

Ambrister,   William  Edgar    Norman 

Bradford,    James    Whittaker    Oklahoma  City 

Brian,    James   Vickrey    Newkirk 

Davis,    Carroll   Addison    Stella 

Day,    George  Washington    Pawnee 

Ewert,    Jonathan    J Cordell 

Fox,    Nicholas    Avery 

Fuqua,    John    Bates     Altus 

Henry,    James    Worrall    Pawnee 

Kendall,   Karl  Hill    Galena 

Klapp,   Emmet   Dale    Tecumseh 

MayHeld,  William  Victor  Norman 

Ragland,  Porter  Taylor    Harrah 

Smith,    Roscoe     Norman 

Swank,    Floyd    Lee    Norman 

Wilcox,    Guy    Wilbur    Oklahoma  City 
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First  Year  Students 

Austin,   Benjamin  George    Quinlan 

Blankenship,    Chester     Anadarko 

Corley,    Zeke    Tonkawa 

Devereaux,    Solomon    Carmen 

Feagins,    Freddie    Newkirk 

Foster,  John  Wesley    Edmond 

Guest,    Rollie    D Davidson 

Gurtner,   Loren   George    Romona 

Bickman,    Robert    Lee     Pocola 

Hitchcock,    Charles    Claude    Marlow 

Bobson,  William  Richard    Roosevelt 

Housh,   Charles  Russell    Jones 

Bowarth,    Floyd    C Norman 

Little,   Joseph   Otto    Wellborn 

McCance,   Ella   Delane    Mutual 

Pendergraft,    William    Guy    Carney 

Thomas,    Matthew   T Carney 

Sanders,    Todd    R Lawton 

Scott,   William   Clyde    Norman 

Tyer,   James   Thomas    Cleveland 

Tyson,    Marvin    Lee    Davidson 

Walker,    Roscoe    Pawhuska 

Yoho,   Ervin   John    Lexington 

Special   Students 

Bankston,    Claude   N Ford 

Dudgeon,   Ernest   Franklin    Okemah 

Vance,   Bessie   B Skedee 

Wilson,    Roy    Lewis    May 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 


Fourth    Year  Students 

Bell,    Lucile   Kathryn    Norman 

Brady,    Lydia   Mamie    University  Place,    Neb. 

Clemans,  Walter  Noble    Chickasha 

Conkling,   Richard  Adolphus    Lexington 

Ford,   Roy    Newkirk 

Gilliam,    Bessie    Ola    Earlboro 

Gray,    Earl    Quincy    Higgins,   Tex. 
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Grayson,    Leonard    Wade    Earlboro 

Hart,    Spurgeon   Charles    Shawnee 

Hazeltine,  Warren  James   Norman 

Hocker,    Chanes   Turner    Purcell 

Liebmann,    Paul    Godfred    Sulphur 

Lisman,  Clyde  Vernon   Guymon 

Merkle,    Clara   Ellen    Norman 

Morris,    Tlheophilus    George    Haileyville 

Noble,    Edward    Everett    Ardmore 

Paxton,    Margery    Clarksville,  Mo. 

Powers,    Alfred    Earlboro 

Prickett,    Minnie    Norman 

Riley,    James    Robert    Lawton 

Rollow,    Frank   Wray    Wynnewood 

Rose,   Cassie  Bell    Cache 

Simpson,    Fannie   May    Boise 

Taylor,    Pleasant    Addison    Tussy 

Wallace,  Willie  Henry   Okarche 

Watson,  Andrew  Jackson   Mustang 

Williams,   Joseph  Earl    Norman 

Wollenberg,    Harry    Clarence    Norman 

Zediker.    Edward   Earl    Wewoka 


Third  Year  Students 

Barney,  John  Coles    Fountain 

Butterfiled,   James  Irving    Norman 

Clampitt,    L®ttie    L Nashville 

Clapp,  Bessie  G Nashville 

Clark,    Glen    Cecil    Comanche 

Crabtree,  James  Russell    Oklahoma  City 

Dunaway,    Cecil   Olma    Noble 

Garrett,   Robert   Ernest    Oklahoma  City 

Grady,     Gracy     Wheatland 

Grady,   Roger  Jones    Wheatland 

Haines,    Sara    Deborah    Norman 

Hall,    Ethel   Fay    Lonewolf 

Hall,    Hallie    Stewart    Lonewolf 

Hendon,   Wheeler  B Earlboro 

Herald,    John    Martin    Cleo 

Hughes,    Carl  Jennings    Sapulpa 

Hughes,   Harry  Walker    Norman 

Igou,    John   Wesley    Gage 

Lambert,   Jesse   Bateman    Corbett 

Liebler,    Weller    N Union 

MoCarty,   Murt  Agnes    Coalgate 
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McFerron,   Carroll  Harris    Norman 

McLaughlin,    Tony   Welles    Kaileyville 

McLennan,   Angus   Alexander    Moore 

McMahan,   Alvin   Mann    El  Reno 

McReynolds,  Clarence  E Stillwater 

Merritt,    Harold    Stanley    Tecumseh 

Morrison,    Anna    Mae     Morrison 

Nairn,    James     Nowata 

Newby,    Jerry   B Norman 

Polhemus,  Jehn  Glenn   Norman 

Rogers,   Ilor   Maggie    Moore 

Rogers,    Lelor    Curtis    Moore 

Taylor,  Frederick  Gregg   Wapanucka 

Thompson,     Cleveland     Erick 

Williams,   Eloise  Rarnhart    Norman 

Williams,   Frederick  Randolph    Cleo 

Woodworth,    Marvin    Brigham    Minco 

Zeidler,    Oscar    William     Jefferson 

Second  Year  Students 

Akin,    Emsley    Floyd     Maud 

Asbury,  Henry  Thomas    Norman 

Baker,  Robert  Earl    Orlando 

Boyer,  Reesey  Emory   Wanette 

Bridgwater,   Chester  Reade    ..Norman 

Butts,  Louis  Johnson   Marshall 

Chast,  Agnes  Miriam    Norman 

Clemans,    Perry    Elam     Chickasha 

Cullen,    Blanche    Norman 

Darrow,  George  Wilson    Mustang 

Erwin,   Perlee  Deir    Wellston 

Eskridge,    Lillian    ,  Mustang 

Gallaher,  Ernest  Logan    Anadarko 

Gilbert,  Wiliiam  Wesley    Wanette 

Gilliam,  Henry  R Troupe,   Tex. 

Goodrich,    Callie    Sidney     Norman 

Hendon,   Emily   Caroline    Earlboro 

Hendon,  Lily  Anna    Earlboro 

Herzog,    Hattie   Bell    Lexington 

Hitchcock,   Andrew   Guy    Bright 

Hoisington,    Minnie    Jefferson 

Jemison,   Clarence  A Temple 

Kershner,   Lawrence  Robert    Oklahoma    City 

Lane,  Ray  O El  Reno 

Lawson,    Mary   Catherine    Norman 

Lett,  James  Wilburt   Dustin 
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Loomis,   Harvey,   Ezra    Norman 

Long,  Sallie  Pearl    Norman 

Martin,    Charles    Ernest    Oklahoma  City 

Martin,    Glenn    Erick 

Mayberry,   Dixie  Leona    Norman 

McCullough,   Archibald   Mason    Billings 

♦McDaniels,    Benjamin   Harrison    Norman 

Morgan,    Glenn   T Garber 

Moss,    Susie   Lucretia    Snyder 

Penn,  Alice  Norman. 

Rose,   Samuel  Derickson    Clarmeore 

Scott,    Albert    Edward     Hunnewell,  Kans. 

Smith,     Flynn     Norman 

Smith,   Laura   Lee    Tyro,  Arkansas 

Srygly,    Ola     Norman 

Stover,    Guy    Chester     Norman 

Trout,    Lawrence    Emory    Norman 

Tucker,   Hugh   Harvey    Comanche 

Webb,    Claude    Allen     Manitou 

Wilkinson,   Roy   Lee    Garber 


♦Deceased 

First  Year  Students 

Asbury,  Leon  Bradford    Norman 

Beal,  William  Harrison    Harrah 

Bishop,    Chelion    Gage 

Beavers,   James   Glee    Harrah 

Boko,    Warner    K Norman 

Bourland,    Norman     Stonewall 

Boyd,   Clarence  Norman Norman 

Brown,    Roy    Apache 

Burch,   George  Riley   Norman 

Butterfield,    Ethan   Ransom    Norman 

Butterfield,  Fred  Herbert    Norman 

Butterfield,  Raymond  Alfred    Norman 

Canard,   Roly    Wetumka 

Carey,  Charles  Edward    Shawnee 

Chambers,   Ed   Allen    Grove 

Chambers,  William  Carlton    Grove 

Chevalier,    Percy  Rollen    Custer  City 

Clay,    Tom    M Sayre 

Davis,  Hughes  B Paden 

Donaghey,    Roy   Cleveland    Ada 

Donaghey,    Walter    Gable    Ada 

Doolen,   Stella  Virgin    Norman 

Douglas,    Sidney   Lincoln    Cereal 

(Douglas,    Willard     Nashville 
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Elza,    Jerry     Temple 

Eskridge,   Margauerite    Mustang 

Evans,    Roy     Temple 

Fitzgerald,    Evelyn   Catherine    Mustang 

Foster,   John   Weller    Norman 

Franklin,   Marion  Edmund   McLoud 

Freeland,  Blanche  Emma   Norman 

Geek,    Robert    El   Reno 

Hallmark,   Eldridge    Norman 

Hasson,  Henry  Clyde    Eldorado 

Hatton,  James  William   Elmer 

Herzog,    Charles    Jacob     Lexington 

Herzog,   Geneva  Maude    Lexington 

Hibbard,   Lloyd  James    Snyder 

Holmes,  Maude  Fanny  Lexington 

Ingram,    Henry    L Norman 

Jennings,    Guy    Ardmore 

Johnson,    Irl    Temple 

Jones,  Guy   Norman 

King,  Joseph  Wilder   Connerville 

Lee,    Sam     McGee 

Lewis,   Leah    Sayre 

Little,  John  Edgar   Velma 

Lowry,    Bertha    Elvira       Wheatland 

Lowry,    Mary   Odessa    Wheatland 

McCaulay,   Mary  Love    Vincent 

Medberry,   Carl  Aldrich    Clinton 

Merkle,  Bessie  Elizabeth   Norman 

Morgan,    Clarence    Norman 

Pardoe,   William  G Stroud 

Peery,   Pearl   Sarah    Norman,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Pennington,  Josie  Delia    Norman,  R.  F.  D.  1- 

Peters,  Kay  Thomas   Garber 

Pierce,   Johnnie  William    Fletcher 

Pinnick,   Bertha   Florence    Norman 

Quackenbush,    Ray    Comanche 

Reeds,    Claude    Edwin    Norman 

Reeves,  Edward  H.  D Looney 

Reid,    Carl   Robert    Walters 

Rice,    Virginia    Stotts  City,  Mo. 

Richardson,  Wallace  Henry   Soldier,  Kansas 

Riddle,  John  Lindon   Maud 

Rogers,  Earl  Luther Moore 

Ruedy,    Olive   Eugenie    Moore 

Russel,    Guy    Merritt    Sayre 

Salter,  Bertha  Elizabeth    Carmen 

Short,   James   Arthur    Cashion 

Smith,    Thomas    Wesley    Mustang 
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Steel,   Charles   B Newport 

Steel,    Lee    Newport 

Stewart,    Chalmers    Will     El  Reno 

Strickel,    John    Etowah 

Sullivan,    Opie     Okmulgee 

Sumner,    Oliver   Templeton    Texola 

Taylor,    Claude    Elk  City 

Tennant,  Hattie  May   Yukon 

Thaggard,  William  Clyde    Elmer 

Thompson,   Daisy  Dell    Norman 

Thompson,  William  Alexander   Durant 

Toberman,   John    Phillip    Norman 

"Virgin,    Mary    Norman 

Weatherred,   Juanita    Durant 

Wilcox,  Fred  Harrison   Oklahoma    City 

Wickoff,  Frederick  D.    ., Norman 

Williams,    Pierce   Franklin    Norman 

Young,  Edgar  Francis    Foster 

Special    Students 

Alden,    Verne     Norman 

Ambrister,    Hubert     Norman 

Austin,  Grace  Elizabeth   Quinlan 

Bodine,    Leo    Norman 

Bodine,    Orville    Norman 

Boggs,   Eleanor    Norman 

Bowling,    Charles    Norman 

Bridgwater,  George  E Norman 

Burch,   Wyatt   Pressley    Norman 

Capshaw,     Fred     Norman 

Cook,  Emery  Grace   Norman 

Darrow,  George  Wilson   Mustang 

Fuqua,   Mrs.   Bessie    Norman 

Haun,    Jacob     Norman 

Hazeltine,    Roy    Norman 

Jackson,   Roy    Norman 

Jenkins,   Dona    Lexington 

Minteer,    Edwin   D Norman 

Morter,   Roy    Norman 

Page,  Edwin  A .Dixon 

Powell,    Maude    Josephine    Norman 

Riggle,    Lyman    Norman 

Roberts,    Hugh     Norman 

Smith,    Mabel     Norman 

Sullivan,    Opie    Norman 

Taylor,    Robert    Norman 

Thompson,   Daisy  Dell    Norman 

Virgin,    Mary    Norman 

Williams,    Arthur    Roy    Norman 
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SUMMARY 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Graduate    Students    4 

Senior    Class    24 

Junior    Class    34 

Sophomore    Class    25 

Freshman    Class     52           15S 

Special    Students    19 

School  of  Applied  Science 

Third    Year    4 

Second    Year    !  2 

First    Year    16 

Special    Students    5  37 

School   of        Medicine 

Second    Year    5 

First    Year    8  1« 

Sehool  of  Mines    6 

School   of    Fine   Arts 

Senior    Class    5 

Junior    Class    8 

Sophomore    Class    8 

Freshman    Class    8 

Preparatory   and   Special   Students....  130  166 

School   of   Pharmacy 

Second  Year  Students    16 

First    Year    Students    25 

Special    Students    4  45 

Preparatory  School 

Fourth    Year     29 

Third   Year    39 

Second    Yeur    .  , 44 

First    Year    88 

Special    Students    29  229 

Total    641 

Counted   Twice    81 

Total  Enrollment  to  March  1,  1907  623 
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THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 
1*08 

First   semester   begins   Tuesday,    September    15,    at    9    o'clock. 

Enrollment    of   students    Tuesday    and   Wednesday. 

Meeting   of   classes,    first   recitations,    Thursday,    September    17,    8:00 

a.    m. 
Formal    opening    and    President's    Annual    Address,     Thursday,    Sep 

tember   17,    4:00    p.    m. 
Final    date    for    filing    thesis    subjects  and  choice  of  major  subjects, 

Monday,     October    12. 
Thanksgiving   recess   begins   Wednesday,  November  25,  12:30  p.  m. 
Thanksgiving    recess    ends    Monday,    November    30,    8:00   a.    m. 
Christmas   holidays  begin  Friday,   December  18,   4:30   p.    m. 

1909 

Christmas  holidays   end   Monday,    January    4,    8:00   a.    m. 

First  semester  examinations  begin    January  22,   9:00  a.    m. 

Annual   Faculty   Concert,   School  of  Music,    Friday,   January  29. 
8:15   p.    m. 

Second   semester   begins   Monday,    February  1,   9:00   a.   m. 

Enrollment   of  students   Monday  and    Tuesday. 

Meeting    of    classes,    regular    recitations,    Wednesday,    February    3, 
8:00   a.    m. 

Washington's   Birthday,    Monday,    February    22. 

Easter   holidays    begin   Thursday,    April    8,    at   4:30   p.    m. 

Easter   holidays    end   Tuesday,    April    13,    at    8:00    a.    m. 

Interscholastic    Field    and    Track    Meet,    Saturday,    April    24. 

Final  date  for  submitting  finished  thesis    to    major    professors,    Mon- 
day,  May   3. 

Annual    Music    Festival    May    7    and   14. 

Senior  examinations  begin  Friday,  May   28,    8:00  a.  m. 

Decoration    Day,    Sunday,    May   30. 

Final   examinations  begin   Thursday,    June    3,    8:00    a.    m. 

Baccalaureate    Sermon    Sunday,    June   6,    11:00   a.    m. 

Annual    Commencement  Recital,   School   of   Music,  Monday,  June  7, 
8:30  p.   m. 

Senior    class    play,    Wednesday,  June  9,  8:30  p.   m. 

Annual    Commencement    Concert,    School   of   Music,    Tuesday,     Jum 
8,    8:30    p.    m. 

Annual    meeting    Board    of    Regents,  Wednesday,  June  9,  8:30  p.  m. 

Commencement,    Thursday,    June    10,    10:30    a.    m. 

Meeting    of    Alumni    Association,    Thursday,   June  10,  4:00  p.  m. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE   BOARD  OF  REGENTS 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA,  HON.  C 
N.    HASKELL. 

HON.  LEE  CRUCE,  President  Ardmore 

W.  E.  ROWSEY,  ESQ.,  Secretary   luskbgee 

HON.  A.  J.  RITTENHOUSE    Chandler 

DR.  J.  M.  GORDON   Weatherrord 

REV.  N.  L.  LINEBAUGH   McAlester 

HON.  C.  J.  PRATT  Oklahoma  City 

HON.  FLOWERS  NELSON    Tulsa 

HON.  J.  P.  HIOKAM  Perkins 


Faculty 


MEMBERS    OF    THE    FACULTY    AND    OTHER    OFFICERS. 

The  names  in  the  several  groups  stand   in  the  order  of  appoint- 
ment. 

DAVID  ROSS  BOYD,  President. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Wooster,  1878;  M.  A.,  1881;  Ph.  D.,  1898; 
superintendent  of  schools,  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  1878-1888;  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  1888-1892; 
president  of  the  university,  1892 — 

*REV.  ARTHUR  GRANT  EVANS,  President. 

Borough  Road  College,  London,  1878;  principal  of  public 
schools,  Earls  Barton,  England,  1878-1883;  teacher  in  Cher- 
okee Male  Seminary,  Tahlequah,  Indian  Territory,  1884- 
1885;  principal  of  Salida  Academy,  Colorado,  1892-1896; 
president  of  Henry  Kendall  College,  Muskogee,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory,  1898-1908;    president  of   the  University,   1908— 

EDWIN   DeBARR,    Professor    of    Chemistry   and   Instructor   in 
Assaying.    Graduate  of  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  1886; 

B.  S.,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  1891;  M.  S.  1893;  stu- 
dent in  Michigan  University,  1890-1892;  Ph.  B.,  1892;  Ph. 
D.,  1899;   professor  of  chemistry,  1892— 

JAMES   SHANNON  BUCHANAN,  Professor  of  History. 

B.  S.,  Cumberland  University,  1885;  lecturer  in  history, 
Watkins  Institute,  Nashvile,  189-1893;  graduate  student  and 
scholarship  instructor  in  history  and  English,  Vanderbilt 
University,  1893-1894;  professor  of  history  and  civics,  Okla- 
homa Central  Normal  School,  1894-1895;  graduate  student 
in  American  history,  the  University  of  Chicago,  summer 
quarter,  1896;  member  of  American  Historical  Association; 
professor  of  history,  1895 — 

JOSEPH  FRANCIS  PAXTON,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical 
Archaeology. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Missouri  summa  cum  laude,  1891;  as- 
sistant in  Latin,  University  of  Missouri,  1891-1894;  student 
in  graduate  school,  Harvard  University,  1894-1895,  and  uni- 
versity scholar;  M.  A.,  Harvard,  1895;  acting  assistant 
professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Missouri,  1895-1896;  studied 
in  Italy  and  Greece,  on  leave  of  absence  1900-1901;  organiz- 
ation   member    Phi    Beta    Kappa,    University    ot    Missouri, 

♦Elected  President  of  the  University,  June  23,  1908. 
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1902;  professor  Greek  and  Latin,  1896-1906;  professor  of 
Greek  and  Classical  Archaeology,  1906 — 

VERNON  LOUIS  PARRINGTON,   Professor   of  English   Litera- 
ture. 

A.  B.,  College  of  Emporia,  Kansas,  1892;  student  in  Har- 
vard College,  1891-1893;  A.  B.,  Harvard,  1893;  instructor  in 
English  and  French,  College  of  Emporia,  1893-1897;  M.  A., 
College  of  Emporia,  1895;  instructor  in  English  and  mod- 
ern languages,  1897-1898;  studied  in  the  British  Museum, 
London,  and  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  July  1903, 
to  August  1904,  on  leave  of  absence;  professor  of  English 
Literature,  1898— 

ALBERT  HEALD  VAN  VLEET,  Professor  of  Biology  and  ex- 
officio  Territorial  Geologist,  and  Curator  of  the  Museum. 
Graduate  of  the  Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  1884;  pro- 
fessor of  physics  and  chemistry  in  Nebraska  State  Normal 
School,  1887-1893;  student  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1893-185;  B.  S.,  1895;  student  in  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
Germany,  1895-187;  M.  A.,  and  Ph.  D.,  Leipzig,  1897;  stu- 
dent in  Johns  Hopkins  University  part  of  1898;  instructor 
in  biology,  1898-1899;  professor  of  biology,  territorial  geolo- 
gist and  curator  of  the  museum,  1899 — 

LAWRENCE   WOOSTER   COLE,   Professor   of   Psychology   and 
Philosophy. 

Graduate  of  normal  department  of  Southwest  Kansas  Col- 
lege, 1893;  A.  B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1899;  graduate 
student  in  psychology  and  education,  Columbia  University, 
during  summers  of  1900,  1901,  and  1903;  superintendent  or 
city  schools  El  Reno,  1897-1900;  instructor  in  psychology  and 
education  and  principal  of  the  preparatory  schools,  1900- 
1903;  student  in  graduate  school  of  Harvard  University  on 
leave  of  absence,  1903-1904;  M.  A.,  Harvard,  1904;  professor 
of  psychology  and   philosophy,   1903 — 

*CHARLES  NEWTON  GOULD,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Head 
of  the   School  of  Mines. 

B.  S.,  Southwest  Kansas'  College,  1899;  fellow  in  geology,  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  1899-1900;  M.  A.,  1900;  field  assist- 
ant U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1897-1898,  1901;  resident  hy- 
drographer,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1902-1905;  member  of 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers;  fellow  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  America;  student  in  the  graduate  schools 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  University  of  Nebraska 
on  leave  of  absence,   1905-1906;    Ph.  D.,   University  of  Ne- 

*Elected  State  Geologist  July  25,  1908. 
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braska,  1906;  instructor  in  geology,  1900-1903;  professor  of 
geology,  1903— 

HENRY  DANIEL  GUELICH,  Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Music 
and  Head  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

A.  B.,  Northwestern  College,  1895;  M.  A.,  1896;  American 
Conservatory,  Chicago,  1897;  Vergil  Clavier  School,  New 
York,  1898;  University  of  Chicago,  1899;  Mus.  B.,  Grand  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  New  oYrk,  1904;  director  of  music, 
Campbell  University,  Kansas,  1900-1903;  director  of  music, 
1903— 

**MILTON  JAMES  FERGUSON,  Librarian,    (with  rank  of  pro- 
fessor)  and  Instructor  in  Bibliography. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1901;  student  in  the  New 
York  State  Library  School,  Albany,  1901-1902;  M.  A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  1906;  student  of  bookbinding  in  Chi- 
cago, summer  1906;   librarian,  1901 — 

ROY  GITTINGER,  Associate  Professor  of  European  History, 
and  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  School. 
A.  B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1902;  graduate  student  1906- 
1907;  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  summer  quarter,  1904- 
1905;  A.  M.,  Chicago,  1906;  instructor  in  history,  1902-1905; 
principal  of  preparatory  school,  1903;  associate  professor  of 
European  history,  1905 — 

DAVID  CONNOLLY  HALL,  Director  of  Physical  Training,  (with 
the  rank  of  professor)  and  Instructor  in  Pharmacology. 
Ph.  B„  Brown  University,  1901;  physical  director  and  grad- 
uate student  in  bacteriologv  and  physiology,  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Connecticut,  1901-102;  Sc.  M.,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1903;  M.  D.,  Rush  Medical  College,  1907;  instructor  in 
pharmacology,   1903;    physical   director,   1902 — 

*WILBER    RAYMOND    HUMPHREYS,    Associate    Professor    of 
the  English  Language. 

A.  B.,  Harvard,  1901;  graduate  student  in  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Germanic  philology,  Harvard  University,  1902-1903;  M.  A., 
Harvard,  1903;  instructor  in  the  English  language,  1903- 
1905;   associate  professor  of  the  English  language,  1905 — 

HOMER   CHARLES  WASHBURN,   Professor  of  Pharmacy  and 
Materia  Medica,  and  Head  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 
Ph.  C,  University  of  Michigan,  1902;  B.  S.,  Michigan,  1904; 
assistant  in   pharmacy,   University   of  Michigan,   1903-1904; 

**Resigned. 
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instructor  in  pharmacy,  1904-1905;  professor  of  pharmacy 
and  materia  medica,  1905 — 

JAMES  WELLINGS  STURGIS,  Professor  of  Latin. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1896;  M.  A.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1897;  tutor  in  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1896-1897;  assistant  instructor  in  Latin  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  1897-1898;  acting  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  1900-1901;  instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  1901- 
1905;    professor  of  Latin,  1905 — 

SAMUEL  WATSON  REAVES,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

B.  S.,  first  honour,  South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  1895; 
B.  S.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1899;  student  in  Cor- 
nell University,  1899,  to  January,  1901,  and  university  scholar 
in  mathematics;  A.  B.,  Cornell,  1900;  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics, Michigan  Military  Academy,  January  to  June,  1901; 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  Clemson  College, 
South  Carolina,  1901-1905;  member  of  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Society;   professor  of  mathematics,  1905 — 

**CYRIL    METHODIUS    JANSKY,    Professor    of     Physics     and 
Electrical  Engineering. 

A.  B.,  Valparaiso  College,  1891;  superintendent  of  city 
schools,  AuSable,  Michigan,  1895-1902;  assistant  in  physics 
and  electrical  engineering,  University  of  Michigan,  1903- 
1904;  B.  S.,  in  electrical  engineering,  1904;  research  assist- 
ant, National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  1904-1905; 
member  of  the  Bohemian  Society  of  Mathematicians  and 
Physicists  of  Prague;  member  of  the  American  Institute  or 
Electrical  Engineers;  professor  of  physics  and  electrical 
engineering,  1905 — 

*GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  BUCKLIN,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Economics 
and  Sociology. 

A.  B.,  cum  laude,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1903;  registrar, 
1900-1903;  instructor  and  registrar  on  leave  of  absence  for 
graduate  study  in  Yale  University,  1903-1904;  M.  A.,  Yale, 
1904;  member  of  American  Economic  Association;  instruc- 
tor in  economics  and  sociology,  1904;  professor  of  sociology 
and  economics,  1906 — 

♦Resigned. 

**Associate    Professor    of   Physics    and   Electrical    Engineering, 
elect. 
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ROY   PHILSON    STOOPS,    Professor    of   Anatomy,    and    acting 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1898;  M.  D.,  University  of 
Illinois,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  1903;  instruc- 
tor in  physiology  and  bacteriology,  1903-1904;  instructor  in 
anatomy,  1904-1906;    professor  of  anatomy,  1906 — 

JAMES  DUFF  BARNETT,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

A.  B.,  College  of  Emporia,  1890;  assistant  in  Latin  and 
history,  College  of  Emporia,  1890-1891;  principal  of  the 
Emporia,  Kansas,  high  school,  1895-1901;  fellow  in  political 
science,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1902-1903;  assistant  in 
political  science,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1903-1905;  Ph. 
D.,  Wisconsin,  1905;  instructor  in  political  science,  1905- 
1906;   professor  of  political  science,  1906 — 

JAMES  HUSTON  FELGAR,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1901;  B.  S.,  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering, Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago,  1905; 
instructor  in  mechanical  engineering,  Oklahoma  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  1906;  professor  of  mechani- 
cal engineering,  1906 — 

GEORGE  DUIGUID  DAVIDSON,  Professor  of  the  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  Literature,  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 
A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1899;  Ph.  D.,  University 
of  Virginia,  1905;  professor  of  modern  languages,  Rawlings 
Institute,  Virginia,  1902-1905;  instructor  in  modern  lan- 
guages and  fellow  University  of  Virginia,  1905-1906;  professor 
of  the  German  language  and  literature,  1906-1907;  profes- 
sor of  the  Romance  languages  and  literature,  1907 — 

♦♦FREDRIK  HOLMBERG,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Theory 
of  Music  and  Conductor  of  Orchestra  and  Chorus. 
Student  in  the  College  of  Joenkoeping,  Sweden,  1888-1890; 
Bethany  Conservatory  of  Music,  Kansas,  violin,  Zedeler  and 
Lindberg,  voice  and  theory,  Thorstenberg  and  Hughes,  1892- 
1898;  Mus.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1899;  pupil  of  Listeman, 
College  of  Music,  Chicago,  voice  and  theory,  1899-1900; 
teacher  of  violin,  voice  and  theory,  Eureka  Academy,  Kan- 
sas, 1900;  teacher  of  violin  and  theory,  Bethany  College, 
Kansas,  1900-1903;  instructor  in  violin,  voice  and  theory, 
conductor  of  orchestra  and  chorus,,  1903-1907;  associate 
professor  of  the  theory  of  music  and  conductor  of  the  or- 
chestra   and   chorus,   1907 — 

♦♦Professor  of  the  theory  of  music  and  head  of  the  school  of 
Fine  Arts,  elect. 
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HENRY  MEIER,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Liter- 
ature. 

B.  S.,  Columbian  University,  1881;  graduate  student  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1881-1882;  traveled  at  sea  and 
in  Africa,  1882  and  1883;  assistant  Nautical  Almanac,  U.  S. 
Naval  Observatory,  1883-1889;  professor  of  German  and 
French,  Corcoran  Scientific  School  of  Columbian  Univer- 
sity; instructor  in  German,  Washington  Central  High 
School,  1889-1891;  M.  S.,  University  of  Wooster,  1898;  prin- 
cipal of  Milton  Academy,  Md.,  1892-1902;  superintendent  of 
schools,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  1902-1903;  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  physics,  Carthage  College,  111.,  1903-1904;  profes- 
sor of  modern  languages,  Northwestern  State  Norma] 
School,  Alva,  Oklahoma,  1904-1907;  professor  of  German 
language  and  literature,  1907 — 

♦SARDIS   ROY   HADSELL,   Registrar,    (with   the   rank   of   Pro- 
fessor.) 

A.  B.  cum  laude,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1904;  acting  reg 
istrar,  1903-1904;  graduate  student  in  English,  Harvard, 
1906-1907;  M.  A.,  Harvard,  1907;  registrar  and  instructor  in 
English,  1904— 


INSTRUCTORS 

**FRANK  ELWOOD  KNOWLES,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Ph.  B.,  Drake  University,  1900;  M.  A.,  Drake  University, 
1904;  assistant  principal  and  instructor  in  mathematics 
and  physics,  Puget  Sound  Academy,  Snohomish,  Washing- 
ton, 1901-1902;  graduate  student  in  mathematics  and  phy- 
sics, the  University  of  Chicago,  during  five  quarters,  1902- 
1907;  instructor  in  mathematics,  Rugby  School,  affiliated 
with  the  University  of  Chicago,  spring  quarter,  1903;  in- 
structor in  mathematics,  1903 — 

EDWARD    MARSH    WILLIAMS,    Instructor    in    Pathology    and 
Bacteriology. 

A.  B.,  Kansas  State  University,  1898;  professor  of  biology, 
Friends  University,  Wichita,  1898-1902;  awarded  scholar- 
ship in  botany,  Columbia  University,  1900;  B.  S.  cum  laude, 
University  of  Chicago,  1903;  instructor  in  biology,  LyoLs 
Township  High  School,  Chicago,  1903-1905;  student  in 
Rush  Medical  College,  1903-1905;  instructor  in  pathology 
*    and  bacteriology,   1905 — 

♦Associate  Professor  of  English  Language,  elect. 
**Registrar,    (with   the  rank  of  Professor),  elect. 
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GUY  YANDELL  WILLIAMS,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1906;  graduate  student  iH 
chemistry,  University  of  Chicago,  summer  quarter,  1907; 
laboratory  assistant  in  chemistry,  1905-1906;  member  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society;  instructor  in  chemistry, 
1906— 

HENRY    HIGGINS   LANE,    Instructor   in   Zoology    and    Embry- 
ology. 

Ph.  B.,  DePauw  University,  1899;  M.  A.,  Indiana  State  Uni- 
versity, 1903;  assistant  in  embryology  and  neurology,  Bio- 
logical Station  of  the  State  University  of  Indiana,  sum- 
mer of  1903;  scholarship  in  embryology  and  entomology, 
Cornell,  1903-1904;  graduate  student  and  assistant  in  zool- 
ogy, Chicago,  1904-1905;  instructor  in  zoology  and  embry- 
ology, Chicago,  summers  of  1904  and  1905;  professor  of 
oiology,  Hiram  College,  Ohio,  1905-1906;  instructor  in  biol- 
ogy, Biological  Station  of  the  State  University  of  Indiana, 
summer  of  1906;  member  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  science;  instructor  in  zoology  and  em- 
bryology, 1906— 

♦GEORGE  ALBERT  HOOL,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

S.  B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1905;  head 
transit  man  and  draughtsman,  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River  R.  R.,  Maintenance  of  Way  Department,  HohawK 
Division,  1905-1906;  in  charge  of  survey  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rebuilding  of  bridges  on  the  West  Shore 
Division  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.,  1906;  in  charge  of 
party  on  new  location  and  construction  of  state  roads, 
State  of  New  York,  1906-1907;  instructor  in  civil  engineer- 
ing, 1907— 

♦♦JEROME  DOWD,  Substitute  Instructor  in  Economics. 

B.  A.,  Trinity  College,  North  Carolina,  1882;  M.  A.,  1896; 
professor  of  economics  and  sociology  at  Trinity  College, 
1893-1901;  lecturer  In  sociology,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1901-1907;  fellow  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  1907;  fellow  in  sociology,  University  of 
Chicago,  1906;  and  completed  residence  work  for  Ph.  D.; 
substitute  instructor  in  the  absence  of  Professor  Bucklin, 
1907— 

CHESTER    ALBERT    REEDS,    Instructor    in    Mineralogy    and 
Petrology. 
B.    S.,    Oklahoma,    1905;    collector    Peabody    Museum,    Yale 

♦Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  elect. 
♦♦Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics,  elect. 
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University,  summer  1905;  scholar  in  Yale,  1905-1906;  fel- 
low, 1906-1908;  M.  S.,  Yale,  1907;  field  assistant  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  1903-1906;  Illinois  Geological  Survey,  1906; 
special  field  assistant  to  Professor  Charles  Schubert  sum- 
mer 1907;  member  of  National  Geographic  Association;  in- 
structor in  mineralogy  and   petrology,   1908 — 

*MYRTLE     ELIZABETH     SUNDSTROM,     Instructor    in    Voice 
Training. 

Mus.  B.,  Bethany  College,  Kansas,  1900;  director  of  music, 
Norton  Schools,  Kansas,  1900-1901;  student  of  Hinshaw, 
Chicago,  1902;  instructor  in  voice,  Bethany  College,  1903- 
1904;    instructor   in   voice,   1904 — 

**WALTER   CLIFTON   ERWIN,   Instructor   in   the   Preparatory 
School. 

Graduate  of  Central  State  Normal  School,  1900;  A.  B.,  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  1906;  graduate  student  of  philosophy 
and  education,  University  of  Chicago,  summer  quarter, 
1907;   instructor  in  the  Preparatory  School,  1906 — 

***ADELAIDE  LOOMIS,  Assistant  in  English. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Oklanoma,  1906;  assistant  in  English, 
1906— 

CLARA  MILLER,  Director  of  Physical  Training  for  Women 
and  Instructor  in  the  Preparatory  School. 
Graduate  of  Missouri  State  Normal,  Kirksville,  1902;  stu- 
dent in  the  University  of  Chicago,  1904-1906;  Ph.  B.,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1906;  director  of  physical  training  for 
women  and  instructor  in  the  Preparatory  School,   1906 — 

♦  ♦♦♦BERENICE  RICE,  Assistant  in  Piano. 

Mus.  B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1904;  studied  in  the  Vir- 
gil School,  New  York  City,  summer  of  1906;  pupil  or  Jo- 
seffy,  New  York  City,  summer  of  1907;  assistant  in  piano, 
1905— 

♦Resigned. 

**Instructor  in   Mathematics   and  English,   Preparatory   School, 
elect. 

♦♦♦Assistant  in  English  and  teacher  in  the  Preparatory  School, 
elect. 

♦♦♦♦First  Assistant  in  Piano,  elect. 
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OTHER    OFFICERS 

THOMAS  FREDERICK  CAREY,  Treasurer  and  Purchasing 
Agent. 

BENJAMIN  GILBERT  OWEN,  Assistant  in  Physical  Train- 
ing. 

FRANK    FLOOD,    University    Carpenter    and    Instructor    in 
the  shops. 

ISAAC  N.  PRICKETT,  Head  Janitor. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES    OF    THE    FACULTY 

The  standing  committees  of  the  faculty  are  appointed  by 
the  President,  to  serve  for  twelve  months,  beginning  on  Feb- 
ruary first  of  each  year. 

Freshman  Studies:  Professor  Van  Vleet,  Chairman;  Pro- 
fessors Parrington  and  Cole. 

Graduate  Studies:  Professor  Buchanan,  Chairman;  Profes- 
sors  Parrington  and  DeBarr. 

High  School:  Professor  Buchanan,  Chairman;  Associate 
Professor  Gittinger,  and  Professor  Reaves. 

Library:    Professor   ,    Chairman;    Professor   Paxton 

and   Associate   Professor   Humphreys. 

University  Publications:  Professor  Parrington,  Chairman; 
Professor  Paxton  and  Mr.  Hadsell. 

Discipline:  The  President,  Chairman;  Professors  DeBarr 
and   Buchanan. 

Athletics:  Professor  Hall,  Chairman;  Professors  Wash- 
burn and  Felgar. 

Eligibility  in  Athletics:  Professor  VanVleet,  Chairman; 
Mr.  E.  M.  Williams  and  Associate  Professor  Humphreys. 

General    Manager  of  Athletics:    Professor  Parrington. 

Advanced  Entrance  Credits:  For  the  present  the  duties  of 
this  committee  will  be  performed  hy  the  commitee  on  high 
schools. 
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University    Extension:    Professor    Gould,    Chairman;    Asso- 
ciate Professor  Gittinger  and   Mr.   Knowles. 

Programme:    Professor   Cole,    Chairman;    Professor   Reaves 
and  Mr.  Hool. 

Lecture    Course:    Professor    Guelich,    Chairman;    Associate 
Professor  Humphreys  and  Professor  Barnett. 

Oratorical    Association:     Professor    Guelich    aind    Associate 
Professor  Humphreys. 


ADVISERS  TO   STUDENTS 

For  members  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Committee  on  Freshman 
Sudies. 

For  the  members  of  the  senior  and  junior  classes  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  professor  under  whom  the 
major   work   is   done. 

For  graduate  students,  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies. 

For  students  in  the  School  of  Applied  Science,  Professor 
Jansky. 

For  students  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  Professor  Stoops. 

For  students  in  the  School  of  Mines,  Professor  Gould. 

For  students  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Professor  Guelich. 

For  students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  Professor  Wash- 
burn. 


NEW   MEMBERS  OF  THE   FACULTY  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS 

At  a  meeting  of  the  regents,  June  23,  1908,  the  following 
changes  in  and  additions  to  the  faculty  and  employees  were 
made: 

THEODORE  HAMPTON  BREWER,  Professor  of  English  Liter- 
ature. 

A.  B.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1896;  instructor  in  English, 
Vanderbilt  Summer  School,  1897;  organization  member  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  Vanderbilt,  1901;  journalistic  and  magazine 
work,  1897-1903;  assistant  principal  and  professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  Latin,  Vanderbilt  Training  School,  1905-1906;  as- 
sistant professor  of  English,  Wofford  College,  South  Caro- 
lina, 1906-1907;  M.  A.,  Vanderbilt,  1907;  professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  1908— 
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MORTIMER  STANFIELD  GARDNER,   Professor  of  Psychology 
and   Philosophy. 

A.  B.,  The  University  of  Texas,  1908;  student  in  Vanderbilt 
University,  1889-1893;  graduate  of  Coronal  Institute,  San 
Marcos,  Texas,  with  first  honor,  1887;  superintendent  City 
Schools,  Bartlett,  Texas,  1903-1905;  superintendent  of  City 
Schools,  Hubbard,  Texas,  1906-1907;  professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy and  Philosophy,  1908 — 

GEORGE  CHILDS  JONES,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical 
Engineering. 

A.  B.,  1876,  S.  W.  Baptist  University;  M.  A.,  1879,  Vander- 
bilt University;  graduate  Comer's  Commercial  College,  Bos- 
ton; graduate  student  Physics  and  Astronomy,  University  of 
Chicago;  graduate  student,  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, Royal  University,  Berlin,  Germany;  LL.  D.,  1900,  S.  W. 
Baptist  University;  professor  of  Physics  and  Mathematics, 
M.  C.  P.  Institute,  1879-1890;  president  Arkadelphia  Method- 
ist College,  1894-1904;  professor  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Ep- 
worth  University,  1904-1906;  president  Oklahoma  College  for 
Young  Ladies,  1906-1908;  professor  of  Physics  and  Electri- 
cal Engineering,  1908 — 

C.  LUCILE  DORA,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture and  Dean  of  Woman. 

A.  B.,  Christian  College,  1898;  instructor  in  English  Litera- 
ture and  French,  Christian  College,  1898-1900;  M.  A.,  Hell- 
muth  Colege,  London,  1901;  awarded  teacher's  life  diploma, 
state  of  Montana,  1902;  instructor  in  English  Literature  and 
French,  high  school,  Butte,  1903-1907;  head  of  French  de- 
partment, high  school,  1907-1908;  professor  of  Romance 
Languages  and  Literature  and  Dean  of  Women,  1908 — 

JAMES  HERBERT  SAWTELL,  Professor  of  Education. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1892;  A.  B.,  Harvard,  1895;  as- 
sistant principal  Salina  high  school,  1895-1897;  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  Wamega,  Kansas,  1897-1900;  principal  Em- 
poria, Kansas,  high  school,  1902-1905;  principal  Woods 
County  high  school,  1905-1906;  professor  of  History  and  Eco- 
nomics, Epworth  University,  1906-1908;  professor  of  Educa- 
tion, 1908— 

CHARLES  SHARP  BOBO,  Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine  and 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

M.  D.,  Louisville  Medical  College,  1881;  ex-president  of 
Northwest  Texas  Medical  Association;  president  of  Okla- 
homa State  Medical  Association,  1907-1908;  local  surgeon  for 
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the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railway  company;  super- 
intendent of  public  health  for  Cleveland  County;  professor 
of  Forensic  Medicine  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine, 

1908— 

WALTER  L.  CAPSHAW,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
M.  D.,  Saint  Louis  University,  1907;  assistant  in  physiologi- 
cal laboratory  Saint  Louis  University,  1904-1905;  demonstra- 
tor of  Anatomy,  Saint  Louis  University,  1904-1906;  assistant 
in  surgery,  Rebekah  Hospital,  1906-1907;  professor  of  Anat- 
omy, 1908— 

JOHN  SHERWOOD  McLUCAS,  Librarian,  (with  rank  of  Pro- 
fessor), and  Instructor  in  Bibliography. 

A.  B.,  South  Carolina  University,  1893;  A.  B.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1895;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University,  1899;  temporary 
instructor  in  Mathematics,  South  Carolina  University,  1893- 

1894;  assistant  professor  of  English  and  chairman  of  library 
committee,  Clemson  College,  February,  1896-1906;  head  of 
English  department,  Carnegie  Technical  Schools,  1906-1907; 
librarian  and  instructor  in  Bibliography,  1908 — 

THEODORE  FRELINGHUYSEN  BREWER,  Professor  of  Sec- 
ondary Education. 

Student  in  Yorkville  Academy  and  Andrew  College;  teacher 
in  Asbury  Manual  Labor  School,  1878-1880;  A.  M.,  Central 
Collegiate  Institute,  1886;  president  of  Harrel  International 
Institute,  1881-1896;  president  of  Willie  Halsell  College,  1899- 
1901;  president  of  Spaulding  Female  College,  (formerly  Har- 
rell  International  Institute),  1901-1908;  professor  of  Second- 
ary Education,  1908 — 

M.  A.  FLOYD,  Associate  Professor  of  European  History  and 
Principal  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

B.  S.,  State  Normal,  Warrensburg,  Missouri,  1895;  B.  S.  D., 
Educational  department  of  Missouri  University,  1905;  A.  B., 
University  of  Missouri,  1905,  with  special  diploma  in  His- 
tory; teacher  of  History  in  the  high  schools  of  Kingston, 
Missouri,  and  Jacksonville,  Oregon,  1900-1903;  principal  of 
Emerson  school,  Oklahoma  City,  1905-1908;  asociate  profes- 
sor of  European  History  and  principal  of  the  preparatory 
school,   1908— 

EDMUND  PENDLETON  RANDOLPH  DUVAL,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics. 

B.  S.,  University  of  Texas,  1901;  M.  A.,  1902;  tutor  in 
Mathematics,  University  of  Texas,  1900-1902;  graduate  stud- 
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ent  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Chicago,  summer  quarter, 
1902;  graduate  student  in  Mathematics,  Harvard  University, 
1902-1904;  Shattuck  scholar  in  Mathematics,  1903-1904;  A. 
M.,  Harvard,  1904;  teacher  of  Mathematics,  Country  School 
for  Boys,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  1904-1906;  instructor  in 
Mathematics,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1906-1908;  associate 
professor   of  Mathematics,   1908 — 

BESSIE  LILLIAN  BOLES,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Theory  of 
Music. 

Mus.  B.,  1901,  Liberty  Ladies  College,  Liberty,  Missouri,  with 
highest  honor;   1903,  post  graduate  course  with  E.  R.  Kroeg- 

er,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri;  Denver  Conservatory,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, two  summer  terms  with  J.  Schweikher;  1903-1908,  di- 
rector of  Piano,  Southwestern  Normal  School,  Weatherford, 
Oklahoma;  associate  professor  of  the  theory  of  music,  1908 — 

LOUIS  A.  TURLEY,  Instructor  of  Pathology  and  Neurology. 
B.  S.,  University  of  Idaho,  1903;  assistant  in  psysiology, 
University  of  Idaho,  1902-1903;  instructor  in  Biology,  ad  in- 
terim, Idaho  State  Normal,  Lewiston,  1903-1904;  scholar- 
ship in  Harvard,  1904;  graduate  student  in  Harvard,  1904- 
1906;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1906;  professor  of  Biology  and  Physi- 
ology, Southwestern  State  Normal  School,  Oklahoma,  1907- 
1908;   instructor  in  Pathology  and  Neurology,  1908 — 

LOUISE  ROUZIE  SMITH,  Instructor  in  Oratory. 

Graduate  Central  College  for  Women,  Lexington,  Missouri; 
public  speaking  and  oratory,  Chicago  University;  dramatic 
art,  oratory  and  debate,  Columbia  College  of  Expression, 
Chicago;   instructor  in  Oratory,  1908 — 

PEARLE  MONTGOMERY  GUERRANT,  Director  of  Physical 
Training  for  Women. 

B.  A.,  Union  Female  College,  Oxford,  Mississippi,  1895;  stu- 
dent University  of  Mississippi,   1893-1897;    private   pupil  of 

MISS  S.  McGEEHEE  ISOM,  Instructor  in  Oratory  and  Elocu- 
tion. 

University  of  Mississippi,  1894-1895;  assistant  in  McAlester 
schools,  1905-1908;  student  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
summer  quarter,  1908;  director  of  physical  training  for 
women,  1908 — 

WILLIAM  WATSON  WILLIAMS,  Treasurer  and  Purchasing 
Agent. 

T.  B.  FERGUSON,  University  Carpenter. 
W.  A.  ALLEN,  Head  Janitor. 
J.  L.  BUCHANAN,  Night  Watch. 
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THE    UNIVERSITY 

The  State  University  of  Oklahoma  is  the  head  of  the  pub- 
lic school  sysem  of  the  State.  It  was  founded  by  the  State 
in  order  to  provide  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  common- 
wealth with  a  school  in  which  they  might  do  advanced  aca- 
demic and  professional  work.  It  begins  where  the  high  school 
leaves  off,  and  its  training  is  founded  upon  that  got  in  the 
secondary  public  schools.  A  sense  of  this  close  connection 
between  the  public  schools  and  the  university  determines  in 
large  measure,  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  univer- 
sity, its  spirit  and  course  of  study. 

The  control  of  the  university  is  entrusted  to  a  Board  of 
Regents,  consisting  of  the  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  ex-officio, 
and  of  eight  members   appointed  by  the  Governor. 

THE   SCHOOLS 

The  university  is  made  up  of  the  following  schools: 

The   College  of  Arts   and   Sciences. 

The  School  of  Applied  Science. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  School  of  Medicine. 

The  School  of  Mines. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  embraces:  — 

a.  An    undergraduate    course,    chiefly    elective. 

b.  A  combined  course  in  collegiate  and  medical  studies. 
Both  courses  lead  to  the  bachelor  degree. 

The  School  of  Applied  Science  covers  four  years'  work  in 
mechanical,  electrical  and  civil  engineering,  and  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  mechanical,  electrical  and 
civil  engineering. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  covers  two  years'  work  and  leads 
to  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  A  four  years'  course 
is  also  offered;  it  leads  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Pharmacy. 

The  School  of  Medicine  covers  the  first  two  years'  work 
of  a  regular  four  year  course  in  medicine,  and  prepares  the 
student  to  enter  the  third  year  class  in  other  medical  colleges. 
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The  School  of  Mines  covers  four  years'  work  and  leads  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mining. 

The   School  of  Fine  Arts  embraces:  — 

a.  An   academic    course    in    music,     drawing   and    public 
speaking. 

b.  An    advanced    course    in    music,    drawing   and   painting 
and  public  speaking. 

c.  A  graduate  course  in  piano,  voice  and  violin. 


FOUNDATION 

The  university  is  founded  upon  the  authority  of  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  entitled,  "An 
act  to  locate  and  establish  the  University  of  Oklahoma."  The 
act  provided  that  when  ten  thousand  dollars  and  forty  acres  of 
land  should  be  given  to  the  territory  by  the  city  of  Norman 
the  school  should  be  located  at  that  place.  These  requirements 
having  been  met,  the  university  was  established  at  Norman  in 
1892. 

The  law  then  proceeds  to  state  more  explicitly  the  scope 
and  purposes  of  the  school  as  follows: 

(6787)  Sec.  9.  The  object  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
shall  be  to  provide  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  branches  of  learning  connected  with  scien- 
tific, industrial  and  professional  pursuits,  in  the  instruction  and 
training  of  persons  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  also 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  United  States  and  this  tetrritory  in 
what  regards  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens. 

(6788)  Sec.  10.  The  college  department  of  arts  shall  em- 
brace courses  of  instruction  in  mathematical,  physical  and  nat- 
ural sciences  with  their  applications  to  the  industrial  arts, 
such  as  agriculture,  mechanics,  engineering,  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy, manufactures,  architecture  and  commerce,  and  such 
branches  included  in  the  college  of  letters  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  proper  fitness  of  pupils  in  the  scientific  and  practical 
courses  of  their  chosen  pursuits,  and  in  military  tactics;  and 
in  the  normal  department  the  proper  instruction  and  learn- 
ing in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  in  the  common  schools; 
and  as  soon  as  the  income  of  the  university  will  allow,  in  such 
order  as  the  wants  of  the  public  shall  seem  to  require,  the  said 
courses  in  the  sciences  and  their  application  to  he  practical 
arts  shall  be  expanded  into  distinct  colleges  of  arts,  and  shall 
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embrace  a  liberal  course  of  instruction  in  languages,  litera- 
ture and  philosophy,  together  with  such  courses  or  parts  of 
courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  as  the  regents  of  the  university 
shall   prescribe. 

(6789)  Sec.  11.  The  university  shall  be  open  to  female  as 
well  as  to  male  students,  under  such  regulations  and  restric- 
tions as  the  Board  of  Regents  may  deem  proper,  and  all  able- 
bodied  male  students  of  the  university  in  whatever  college 
may  receive  instruction  and  discipline  in  military  tactics,  the 
requisite  arms  for  which  shall  be  furnished  by  the  terriitory. 


HISTORICAL   STATEMENT 

Young  as  the  university  is,  its  growth  has  been  rapid.  In 
the  spring  of  1893  work  was  begun  on  the  first  building.  The 
school  was  organized  in  the  following  summer,  and  in  Septem- 
ber opened  its  doors.  During  the  first  several  years  the  school 
was  a  university  only  in  name — a  very  large  majority  of  the 
student  body  being  members  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  pre- 
paratory department.  In  1898  the  first  class  was  graduated 
from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Since  then  new  schools 
have  been  added  rapidly  and  the  development  of  the  univer- 
sity kept  pace  with  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  territory. 

With  the  founding  of  the  new  commonweath  of  Oklahoma 
the  field  of  the  state  university  becomes  greatly  enlarged  and 
its  duties  and  responsibilities  vastly  greater.  It  is  the  very 
earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  shaping  the 
work  of  the  university  that  it  shall  play  its  part  worthily  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  Oklahoma;  that  its 
growth  shall  keep  well  abreast  of  the  development  of  the  state; 
and  that  in  every  village  and  every  township  its  influence  shall 
be  felt  increasingly,  making  for  an  enlightened  civil  life.  The 
words  that  have  been  chosen  for  the  seal  of  the  university — 
"Civi  et  Reipublicae" — not  unfitly  sum  up  the  great  ideal  for 
which  the  university  stands.  That  it  may  achieve  this  end, 
the  university  asks  the  heip  of  every  citizen  of  the  common- 
wealth,  of  whatever   party   or   whatever   faith. 

ENDOWMENT   AND    INCOME 

The  university  is  supported  in  part  out  of  the  general 
revenues  of  the  state  and  in  part  from  the  income  from  lands 
set  aside  by  Congress  out  of  the  public  domain  as  an  endow- 
ment of  the  schools  of  the  territory. 

The   income   from   the   general   revenues  is   determined  by 
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the  legislature.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1908  the  sum 
of  $69,350  was  appropriated  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1909, 
for    maintenance. 

The  endowment  in  land  was  made  by  Congress  in  two 
grants:  (1)  Section  13  in  each  township  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Cherokee  Outlet,  and  in  the  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita 
reservations,  opened  to  settlement  in  1901,  was  reserved  for 
university,  normal  school  and  agricultural  college  purposes.  The 
lands  so  reserved  are  leased  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools 
named,  and  bring  to  the  university  at  present  about  $22,000. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  above  lands  the  statehood  bill  ap- 
proved on  June  16,  1906,  granted  to  the  University  200,000 
acres  of  land  to  be  taken  from  any  public  lands  within  the  ter- 
ritory remaining  unfiled  on  as  homesteads   on   that  date. 

The  total  value  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  university 
is  estimated  at  $3,670,000.  The  total  income  of  the  university 
from  all  sources  should  soon  approximate  $100,000  a  year.  The 
legislature  of  1908  appropriated  $132,000,  and  $67,500  insur- 
ance  for   university   building   purposes. 


SITUATION 

Norman,  the  seat  of  the  university,  is  the  county  seat  of 
Cleveland  county.  It  is  an  excellent  town  of  4,000  inhabitants, 
situated  eighteen  miles  south  of  Oklahoma  City,  on  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroad,  in  approximately  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  state.  Its  nearness  to  Oklahoma  City 
makes  it  easily  reached  from  all  parts  of  the  new  state  and 
gives  to  the  university  certain  advantages  which  otherwise 
would  be  wanting. 

Although,  like  other  towns  of  Oklahoma,  it  was  hastily 
built,  the  larger  number  of  the  first  buildings  have  been  torn 
down,  and  much  of  the  crudity  that  inevitably  attaches  to  a 
newly  settled  country  has  disappeared.  Already  it  is  one  of 
the  most  home-like  and  attractive  places  of  the  state  and  is 
fast  becoming  a  substantial  town  worthy  of  being  the  seat  of 
the  university  of  a  great  state. 

THE    GROUNDS 

The  university  campus  comprises  sixty  acres,  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  South  Canadian  river  three  miles  to  the  south. 
The  grounds  have  been  divided  into  six  quadrangular  plots 
with  drives.  Four  of  these  quadrangles  will  be  given  over  to 
the  buildings,  one  to  athletics,  and  one  is  unassigned  at  present. 
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Immediately  on  the  completion  of  the  first  building  in  1894 
large  plantings  of  trees  were  made,  chiefly  of  elm  and  ash. 
From  the  first  they  made  fine  growth  and  are  now  of  a  size 
to  make  the  campus  with  its  approach,  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive spots  in  Oklahoma.  In  the  spring  of  1903  the  grounds 
were  carefully  platted,  and  since  then  the  development  his 
been  rapid.  Other  large  plantings  have  been  made,  which  are 
part  of  a  well  thought  out  plan.  In  the  year  1893  the  campus 
was  bare  prairie,  marked  by  buffalo  wallows.  To  make  the 
grounds  over,  so  that  they  should  be  beautiful  in  themselves 
and  a  fit  setting  for  the  buildings,  takes  time  and  care,  but  it 
is  something  that  the  universty  management  has  greatly  at 
heart,  and  the  remarkable  development  already  brought  about 
promises   much   for   the   future. 

By  a  bill  passed  during  the  second  session  of  the  fifty- 
ninth  congress  and  approved  by  the  President,  the  university 
was  granted  all  of  section  36  in  township  9,  north  of  range  3, 
west  of  the  Indian  Meridian,  in  Cleveland  county,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlarging  the  university  grounds. 

The  above  described  land,  valued  at  $40,000,  lies  one  mile 
to  the  west  of  the  present  campus.  It  is  planned  to  sell  as 
much  of  the  640  acres  as  is  necessary,  in  order  to  buy  such 
other  land  immediately  adjoining  the  present  campus,  as  the 
university  may  need. 


THE    BUILDINGS 

University  Hall:  Built  in  1902-03,  at  a  cost  of  $70,000,  was 
burned  on  the  afternoon  of  December  20,  1907.  Until  a  new 
building  is  erected  the  executive  officers  of  the  university 
have  been  transferred  to  Science  Hall.  Governor  Haskell,  Mr. 
Cruce,  Mr.  Rowsey  and  Judge  Pratt,  committee  on  buildings, 
are  considering  plans  for  a  new  and  better  University  Hall. 
Dr.  Boyd  and  Mr.  Rowsey  have  just  made  an  extensive  trip  in 
the  east  and  north  studying  college  and  university  architec- 
ture. 

Science  Hall:  Science  Hall  is  a  gray  pressed-brick  struc- 
ture, 63  by  125  feet  in  size,  with  limestone  trimmings.  More 
particular  description  of  it  will  be  found  under  the  description 
of  the  laboratories  of  chemistry,  biology  and  geology.  Ocupa- 
tion  of  this  building  took  place  in  September,  1904. 

Carnegie  Library:  The  library  building  is  a  gift  from  An- 
drew Carnegie,  Esq.  It  is  built  of  gray  brick,  and  has  two 
stories  and  a  basement.    The  general  reading  room  and  offices 
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are  on  the  first  floor.  On  the  second  floor  is  a  large  room  for 
general  meetings,  together  with  three  seminary  rooms.  In 
the  rear  is  a  large  stack  annex,  fitted  with  sheet  metal  stacks. 
The   building  was  opened  to  use,  January,   1905. 

Gymnasium:  Built  in  1903,  is  a  serviceable  building,  55 
by  100  feet  in  size,  divided  into  six  rooms.  The  main  hah,  twenty 
feet  high,  has  thirty-two  hundred  square  feet  of  unobstructed 
floor  space.  The  locker  room  accommodates  five  hundred  indi- 
vidual lockers.  The  bath  room  adjacent  is  fitted  with  spray 
and  shower  baths  and  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  The 
director's  office  and  an  individual  exercising  room  occupy  the 
east   end. 

The  building  is  equipped  throughout  with  all  the  essen- 
tials of  a  good  gymnasium. 

Shops:  The  engineering  work  is  carried  on  in  two  frame 
buildings.  The  shops  and  the  mechanical  and  electrical  test- 
ing laboratories  are  housed  in  these  buildings. 

The  shops  consist  of  a  machine  shop,  foundry,  forge  and  a 
pattern  and  wood  working  shop. 

The  machine  shop  is  equipped  with  drill  presses,  univer- 
sal milling  machine,  planer,  shaper,  engine-lathe,  universal 
tool  and  cutter  grinder,  bench  vises  and  a  full  assortment  ot 
small  tools.     The  machines  are  all  new. 

The  foundry  is  supplied  with  a  standard  cupola,  brass  fur- 
nace and  core  oven,  together  with  several  sets  of  tools  for  stu- 
dents' use  in  moulding  and  casting. 

The  forge  shop  is  furnished  with  six  down  draft  forges  of 
the  latest  pattern;  connections  having  been  laid  for  four  more 
which  will  be  added  as  soon  as  needed.  The  blower  and  ex- 
haust fans  are  driven  by  a  fifteen  horse  power  induction 
motor. 

The  pattern  and  woodworking  shop  is  supplied  with 
lathes,  joiner,  planer,  cross  cut  and  rip  saw,  a  scroll  saw  and 
a  full  assortment  of  tools  for  wood  working. 

In  the  mechanical  testing  laboratory  is  a  100,000  pound 
Riehle  testing  machine,  a  transverse  testing  machine,  extenso- 
meter,  a  1,000  pound  cement  machine,  moulds,  sieves  and  other 
accessories    for    cement   testing. 

The  equipment  of  the  shops  and  laboratories  \s  excellent 
in  every  respect.  Other  machines  and  apparatus  will  be  added 
from  time  to  time,  some  will  be  purchased  and  some  will  be 
designed  and  built  in  the  shops. 

Anatomical  Laboratory:  This  building,  consisting  of  a 
large  dissecting  room,  a  class  room  and  a  library  and  a  store 
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and  preparation  room,  lies  west    of    the    work  shops.     It  was 
especially  constructed  for  work  in  human  anatomy. 

A  smaller  building  adjacent  to  the  anatomical  laboratory 
is  used  for  taxidermy  and  as  a  general  preparation  shop  for 
museum  material. 

Heating  Plant:  All  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  from  a 
central  heating  plant  and  all  are  completely  wired  and  sup- 
plied with  electric  lights. 

THE   LABORATORIES 

Abundant  opportunities  are  provided  for  practical  instruc- 
tion in  the  laboratories  of  the  university  in  chemistry  and  phar- 
macy, physics,  biology,  geology  and  experimental  psychology. 

Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Laboratories:  These  labor- 
atories comprise  ten  rooms,  as  follows,  in  the  basement  of 
Science  Hall: 

A  general   lecture   room; 

A  laboratory   of  general   chemistry; 

A  laboratory  of  quantitative  and  organic  chemistry; 

A  research  laboratory; 

A  private  laboratory  and  office; 

A  dispensing   room; 

A  balance   room; 

A  general  pharmacy  laboratory; 

A  pharmacognosy  and   prescription   room; 

A  private  pharmacy  room  and  office. 

The  general  chemistry  laboratory  accommodates  120  stu- 
dents and  is  equipped  with  water,  gas  and  drainage.  Oppor- 
tunities for  glass  blowing  and  bending  are  furnished  in  this 
laboratory. 

The  quantitative  laboratory  accommodates  72  students, 
and  is  furnished  with  gas,  water,  drainage,  and  glass  blowing 
and  bending  facilities. 

The  research  laboratory  accommodates  sixteen  students 
and  is  furnished  with  gas,  water  and  drainage.  Nitrogen  deter- 
mination apparatus,  combustion  apparatus  and  apparatus  for 
water  analysis  and  analysis  of  food  products,  etc.,  are  in  place 
in   this  laboratory. 

The  pharmaceutical  laboratory  accommodates  forty-eight 
students,  and  is  furnished  with  gas,  water  and  drainage.  All 
necessary  apparatus  for  pharmaceutical  preparation  are  in 
place  in  this  laboratory. 
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The  prescription  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  balances, 
drugs  and  apparatus,  gas,  drainage  and  water,  and  accommo- 
dates twelve  students. 

The  pharmacognosy  room  is  furnished  with  all  the  crude 
drugs  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  with  suitable  tables  and  fur- 
niture and  tables  for  this  work. 

The  balance  room  is  provided  with  fourteen  pairs  of  bal- 
ances of  the  Sartorious  &  Becker  make,  and  all  balances  for 
analytical  work  are  sensitive  to  1-10  milligram.  One  button 
assay  balance  is  included  in  the  list,  sensitive  to  1-100  of  a  mil- 
ligram.    The  room   is  well  lighted. 

The  dispensing  room  is  provided  with  all  the  necessary 
apparatus  and  chemicals  for  carrying  on  the  work  in  chemis- 
try and  pharmacy.  The  total  vaue  of  apparatus  and  chemi- 
cals in  this  room  is  about  $6,000. 

The  private  laboratory  of  the  professor  of  pharmacy  is 
provided  with  a  fine  pair  of  balances,  gas,  water  and  drainage 
and  all  necessary  apparatus,  drugs,  etc.,  for  his  work. 

The  private  laboratory  and  office  of  the  professor  of  chem- 
istry is  provided  with  suitable  tables,  gas,  water,  drainage  and 
apparatus  to  carry  on  his  work  and  also  research  work. 

The  recitation  room  is  provided  with  a  suitable  lecture 
table  and   seats   for  sixty-five   students. 

All  laboratories  and  rooms  are  suitably  lighted  with  elec- 
tricity and  all  are  provided  with  forced  ventilation. 

Biological  Laboratories:  These  laboratories  comprise  the 
whole  of  the  first  floor  of  Science  Hall — exclusive  of  the  lecture 
hall — a  separate  building  for  anatomy,  and  a  separate  build- 
ing, consisting  of  a  store  room,  and  a  large  workshop,  for  tax- 
idermy and  the  preparation  of  class  and  useful  material. 

The  laboratories  in  Science  Hall  include  the  following: 

Embryology  and  bacteriology. 

Normal  and  pathological  histology; 

Physiology; 

Faculty  research  room; 

An  incubator  room; 

A  cold   storage  room; 

Departmental  library; 

Biological    office; 

A  general  store  room. 

The  laboratory  of  embryology  and  bacteriology  accommo- 
dates thirty-five  students.  It  is  equipped  with  BB  Bausch  and 
Lomb  microscopes  with  1-2  inch  oil  immersion  objectives  and 
Abbe   condensers,   Incubator,   autoclav,   hot   air   sterilizers,   hot 
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water  filters,  blood  serum  apparatus,  counting  apparatus, 
Novy's  ancaerobic  culture  jars,  fermentation  tubes,  paraffin 
baths,  Minot's  precision  microtome,  a  set  of  Zeiglers  wax  mod- 
els to  illustrate  the  development  of  the  brain  and  the  human 
embryo,  and  all  of  the  accessory  apparatus,  chemicals,  stains, 
glassware,  etc.,  essential  for  both  general  and  opeclal  work 
in  these  subjects. 

The  laboratory  of  normal  and  pathological  histology  ac- 
commodates thirty-two  students.  It  is  amply  supplied  witti 
microscopes,  a  Minot  precision  microtome,  paraffin  baths  and 
all  the  stains,  chemicals,  glassware  and  other  apparatus  nec- 
essary for  carrying  on  the  work  to  best  advantage. 

The  laboratory  of  physiology  accommodates  sixteen  stu- 
dents. The  equipment  consists  of  a  very  complete  set  of  ap- 
paratus for  demonstration  in  experimental  physiology,  includ- 
ing kymographs,  plethysmograph,  sphygmograph,  time  marker, 
induction  coils,  rheocord,  centrifuge,  gavanometers,  keys,  com- 
mutators, etc. 

The  faculty  research  room,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  a 
place  where  the  members  of  the  biological  faculty  may  carry 
on  special  lines  of  investigation,  and  it  is  fitted  up  with  this 
end  in  view.  It  is  well  supplied  with  general  apparatus  and 
special  apparatus  is  supplied  as  needed  for  carrying  on  special 
lines  of  investigation. 

The  scientific  men  of  the  state  and  especially  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  are  cordially  invited  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  this  laboratory  for 
making   special   tests   or  investigations. 

The  incubator  and  cold  storage  rooms  are  adjacent  to  the 
laboratory  of  embryology  and  bacteriology.  The  cold  storage 
room  is  provided  with  refrigerators  for  keeping  material  that 
requires  a  low  temperature.  The  incubator  room  contains  the 
incubators,   paraffin  baths,  etc.,  for  the  above  laboratory. 

The  departmental  library  contains  the  reference  works 
and  special  journals  of  the  department.  It  is  fitted  with  tables 
and  chairs,  and  is  open  as  reference  and  reading  room  during 
the   regular  laboratory   hours. 

The  work  in  botany,  zoology  and  general  biology  will  be 
carried  on  in  the  above  laboratories  until  the  basement  is  va- 
cated by  the  department  of  chemistry.  Permanent  laboratories 
will  then  be  fitted  up  in  the  basement. 

The  apparatus  and  material  for  work  in  these  subjects  are 
ample.  The  large  collection  of  material  in  the  museum  is  all 
available,  including  a  large  and  representative  collection  of 
skins  and  mounted  specimens  of  Oklahoma  birds;  a  collection 
of    skins    and    mounted    specimens    of    Oklahoma    animals,    a 
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large  collection  of  reptiles,  a  good  series  of  mounted  skeletons, 
and  a  series  of  models  of  animals  and  dissections. 

These  models  are  of  unusual  value,  as  they  were  made  by 
Dr.  Finney,  the  university  model  maker,  from  special  dissec- 
tions, and  from  specially  selected  animals,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  certain   definite   lines   of  work. 

The  anatomical  laboratory  occupies  a  separate  building,  de- 
signed and  constructed  for  work  in  human  anatomy.  It  con- 
tains the  dissecting  room,  a  class  room  and  library,  and  a  room 
for  preparation  and  storage  of  material.  It  is  provided  with 
every  convenience  for  the  use  of  classes  in  dissection.  The 
dissecting  room  is  large,  and  planned  with  special  reference  to 
securing  an  abundant  supply  of  sunlight.  It  is  fitted  wi»th  dis- 
secting tables,  side  tables,  lockers  and  lavatory.  Immediately 
adjoining  is  the  room  containing  the  osteological  collection  and 
the  departmental  library,  with  numerous  anatomical  cnarts, 
models  and  diagrams.  The  preparation  room  contains  appli- 
ances for  injecting  and  preserving  material.  Dissection  is  pro- 
vided for  by  Oklahoma  statute,  and  anatomical  material  is 
abundant.  The  work  in  practical  anatomy  continues  through- 
out the  college  year. 

Geological  Laboratories:  The  geological  laboratories  com- 
prise eight  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  of  Science  Hall  as  follows: 

General  geology  room; 
Mineralogy  room; 
Palaeontology  room; 
Departmental  library; 
Lecture  room; 
Geological  office; 
Assistant's  office  and  work-room; 
Store  room. 

The  general  geology  room  is  fitted  with  tables  to  accommo- 
date forty  students,  with  cases  for  rocks  and  minerals  and 
with  necessary  apparatus  to  pursue  the  work  in  general  and 
economic  geology,  physiography  and  iithology. 

The  mineralogy  room  will  accommodate  twenty-four  stu- 
dents and  is  fitted  with  mineralogical  desks,  provided  with  gas, 
water  and  individual  lockers.  The  room  contains  cases  for 
chemicals,  minerals,  models,  etc.  Two  sets  of  crystal  models 
and  a  set  of  crystal  charts  are  used  to  supplement  the  natural 
crystal  collections.  Besides  type  minerals  from  various  parts 
of  the  world  there  are  several  collections  illustrating  character- 
istic mineral  properties.  General  apparatus  is  provided  for 
blow-pipe  and  analytical  work. 
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The  paleontology  room  is  provided  with  tables,  cases, 
Bausch  and  Lomb  microscopes  and  general  apparatus  for  clean* 
ing  and  mounting  fossils  and  making  sections.  In  addition  to 
a  collection  of  modern  invertebrates  illustrating  types  of  ani- 
mal life,  there  are  collections  of  fossils  including  specimens 
from  practically  all  American  horizons  as  well  as  a  consider- 
able number  of  forms  from  foreign  localities.  All  collections 
are  being  added  to  by  exchange,  purchase  and  collection. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  on  the  shelves  particularly 
good  specimens  from  the  lower  Palaezoic  formations  of  the 
Arbuckle  mountains  (the  collection  from  the  Hunton  limestone 
is  the  largest  in  the  world)  and  from  the  Comanche  Cretace- 
ous rocks  of  Texas  and  Indian  Teritory. 

The  library  room  is  comfortably  fitted  up  and  the  books 
are  all  available  for  the  students  of  the  department.  Among 
these  are  not  only  a  large  number  of  books  of  a  technical  and 
popular  nature,  but  two  collections  consisting  largely  of  re- 
ports. One  of  these  collections,  which  contains  eight  hundred 
books  and  pamphlets,  was  purchased  by  the  university,  and  the 
other,  containing  some  thirteen  hundred  volumes  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  professor  of  geology. 

Among  these  books  are  practically  all  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  consisting  of  annual  re- 
ports, monographs,  bulletins,  folios,  irrigation  and  water  supply 
papers,  and  professional  papers;  reports  of  the  geological  sur- 
veys of  the  following  states:  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Alabama,  Mary- 
land, New  York,  Arkansas,  Minnesota,  Texas,  Kentucky,  Mas- 
sachusetts, West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  North  Carolina;  re- 
ports of  various  learned  and  scientific  bodies  and  a  large 
number  of  authors'  brochures  dealing  with  special  topics. 

There  are  available  for  students  a  number  of  maps  and 
charts,  which  include,  among  others,  the  county  maps  of  Okla- 
homa, official  maps  of  Indian  Territory,  United  States  and 
Office  maps  of  the  various  states;  United  States  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  map  of  harbors,  and  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission maps.  The  charts  have  been  prepared  mainly  by  stu- 
dents of  the  department,  and  illustrate  the  development  of  life 
during  geologic  time,  the  growth  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, the  geological  time  scale,  etc. 

The  department  has  for  use  nearly  one  hundred  geological 
relief  maps  and  models,  most  of  which  were  made  by  the  uni- 
versity model  maker.  Among  the  larger  models  are:  a  geologi- 
cal relief  map  of  Oklahoma,  models  of  Alpine  and  Piedmont  gla- 
ciers,   Niagara   Falls,   Mount  Vesuvius,    and    a   portion   of    the 
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Arbuckle  Mountains,  the  latter  having  been  prepared  from  orig- 
inal data  secured  by  students  of  the  department.  Several  sets 
of  smaller  models  illustrate  erosion,  coast  line  topography, 
folds,  fault,  volcanoes,  river  piracy,  and  kindred  physiographic 
phenomena.  Several  restorations  of  prehistoric  animals  have 
been  prepared,  among  which  are  the  Cretaceous  dinosaurs; 
Triceratops  and  Stegosaur. 

The  apparatus  for  microscopic  petrography  consists  of  a 
Bausch  and  Lomb  petrographic  microscope  and  accessories, 
more  than  100  slides  and  a  collection  of  the  rocks  from  which 
the  slides  were  cut. 

The  lectures  in  the  various  classe  are  illustrated  from  time 
to  time  with  the  stereopticon  for  which  there  are  available 
oyer  eight  hundred  slides  descriptive  of  geological  phenomena 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Psychological  Laboratory:  The  laboratory  for  experimental 
psychology  is  in  University  Hall  and  consists  of  a  lecture  room, 
a  room  for  general  experiments,  and  a  dark  room  for  experi- 
ments in  the  sense  of  vision.  The  equipment  is  adequate  for  a 
thorough  study  of  the  phenomena  of  sensation,  and  during  the 
present  year  a  coures  in  the  phenomena  of  movement  will  be 
provided  for.  All  of  the  apparatus  is  of  the  best  type  and  man- 
ufacture, so  that  while  it  is  used  in  regular  courses  of  instruc- 
tion it  is  also  suitable  for  research. 

In  addition  to  this  apparatus  for  strictly  experimental  work 
the  laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  large  amount  of  illustrative 
material  such  as  models,  charts  and  views  for  the  study  of  com- 
parative and  general  psychology. 

Supplementary  apparatus  for  special  investigations  will 
either  be  made  to  design  or  bought  as  needed.  The  laboratory 
is  supplied  with  gas  and  electricity. 

Physical  Laboratory:  The  physical  laboratory  is  equipped 
with  standard  instruments  and  apparatus  for  experiments  and 
research  work  in  mechanical  measurements,  heat,  sound,  light, 
magnetism  and  electricity.  During  the  past  year  have  been 
added  three  D'Arsonal  galvanometers  and  a  ballistic  galvano- 
meter of  the  same  type,  several  Wolff  resistance  boxes,  Wheat- 
stone's  bridge,  potentiometer,  and  standard  resistances.  A  vari- 
able inductance,  subdivided  condenser,  slide  wire  bridges,  am- 
meters, voltmeters,  storage  battery,  standard  cells  and  many 
voltaic  cells,  galvanometer  calibrating  coils,  permeability  rings, 
electromagnet,  keys,  and  switches  are  also  provided  for  stu- 
dents' use. 

For  work  in  sound,  light  and  heat  the  student  is  provided 
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with  a  sonometer,  tuning  forks,  organ  pipes,  Kundt's  appar- 
atus, spectrometer,  lenses,  diffraction  grating,  telescopes,  tour- 
maline tongs,  photometer.  Nichol's  prisms,  calorimeters,  ther- 
mometers, expansion  apparatus,  etc.,  etc. 

The  laboratory  work  required  in  connection  with  several 
of  the  electrical  engineering  courses  is  given  in  the  physical 
laboratory. 

Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory:  The  machinery  and 
other  apparatus  for  the  electrical  engineering  laboratory  has 
been  specially  designed  for  laboratory  purposes  and  consists  of 
a  main  switchboard  upon  which  are  mounted  volt-meters,  indi- 
cating lamps,  circuit  breakers,  and  120  receptacles.  Connection 
can  readily  be  made  to  any  machine  and  to  the  mains. 

Near  each  machine  is  mounted  a  small  switch-board  with 
receptacles  and  rheostats.  By  means  of  flexible  connectors  any 
electrical  circuit  of  the  machine  can  be  at  once  connected 
to  the  proper  circuit  on  the  main  switch-board  and  to  instru- 
ments. 

The  machines  are  especially  designed  for  experimental  and 
laboratory  purposes  and  consist  of  2.5  K.  W.  compound  genera- 
tor, one  2.5  K.  W.  shunt  generator  with  exploring  device,  one 
4.25  H.  P.  shunt  motor,  one  4.25  H.  P.  series  motor,  one  2.5  K. 
W.  rotary  converter  and  one  4.25  H.  P  variable  speed  motor. 
The  equipment  for  alternating  current  experiments  consists  of 
one  3.5  H.  P.  single  phase  induction  motor,  one  2.5  K.  W.  single 
phase  generator,  one  2.5  K.  W.  two  phase  generator,  one  2.5  K. 
W.  three  phase  generator,  one  4.25  H.  P.  synchronous  motor,  one 
2.5  K.  W.  2200  to  110  volts  transformer,  two  2.5  K.  W.  220  to 
110  volts  transformers,  one  2.5  K.  W.  110  to  10,000  volts  insula- 
tion testing  transformer. 

The  smaller  apparatus  consists  of  a  full  assortment  of 
Weston,  Thomas,  Duncan,  Fort  Wayne  and  Whitney  ammeters, 
voltmeters,  and  wattmeters  (both  indicating  and  recording)  to- 
gther  with  dynamometer,  prony  brake,  tachometers,  resistances, 
capacities,  keys,   switches,   conductors,   etc. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  available  for  experi- 
mental purposes  one  25  K.  W.,  three  phase  rotary  converter, 
one  General  Electric  15  horse  power  induction  motor,  and  one 
self-starting  15  horse  power  Wagner  commutator  motor. 

Around  the  walls  of  the  laboratory  has  been  placed  a  shelf 
above  which  are  mounted  six  slate  panels.  To  these  panels  are 
connected  the  various  circuits  of  the  machines  and  by  means  of 
these  panels  connections  can  be  made  to  portable  instruments. 

The  Laboratory  for  Zoology  and  Embryology:     The  labora- 
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tory  for  instruction  in  zoology  and  embryology  is  a  large,  well 
lighted  room  on  the  first  floor  of  Science  Hall.  It  is  furnished 
with  stone  top  tables  which  accommodate  thirty-two  students 
at  a  sitting.  There  are  also  two  large  stone  top  preparation 
tables  with  closet-room  beneath.  All  these  tables  are  equipped 
with  gas  fixtures  and  lockers.  There  are  two  large  stone  sinks 
with  ample  water  supply;  cases  for  reagents,  for  charts,  and  for 
embryological  models  and  skeletons  of  smal  animals.  The 
reagent  case  contains  a  supply  of  all  the  reagents,  stains  etc., 
needed  In  the  work  of  the  department.  There  is  a  series  of 
twenty-four  large  hand-painted  charts,  in  oil  colors,  of  eleven 
forms  of  animals  most  commonly  studied.  These  cnarts  include 
representation  of  stages  in  development,  and  details  of  adult 
structure  of  animals  from  the  amoeba  to  the  frog,  inclusive, 
and  altogether  form  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  more  usual 
kinds  of  laboratory  equipment.  They  are  accurate,  well  execut- 
ed, and  probably  are  not  duplicated  anywhere  else  in  Ameri- 
ca. The  models  in  wax  include  a  set  of  Ziegler's  models  of 
the  development  of  the  human  embryo;  also  a  set  of  twenty- 
three  models  of  the  chick  embryo,  from  the  same  studio;  mod- 
els of  the  hen's  egg  and  the  earlier  stages  of  the  chick  within; 
a  complete  series  of  the  embryological  stages  of  amphioxus  and 
the  frog;  and  finally,  four  large  wax  reproductions  of  the  10  MM. 
pig  embryo,  showing  the  external  form,  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  heart  and  principal  embryonic  blood  vessels,  and  cer- 
tain other  features  of  embryonic  structure.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Ziegler  set,  the  models,  as  well  as  the  charts,  were 
made  at  the  university.  Besides  a  large  collection  of  typical 
invertebrates  from  the  Ward  establishment  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
there  is  a  small  but  representative  collection  of  skeletons,  and 
an  abundance  of  material  for  dissection. 

Anatomical  Laboratory:.   See  under  "Buidlings,"  p.  23. 

Pure  Food  and  Pure  Drug  Laboratories:  These  were  locat- 
ed at  the  university  by  act  of  the  first  state  legislature  and  the 
work  will  be  in  charge  of  the  department  of  chemistry. 

MUSEUM   OF   NATURAL   HISTORY 

The  museum  is  situated  on  the  second  floor  of  Science 
Hall,  in  a  well  lighted  room,  thirty-two  by  fifty-four  feet. 

The  zoological  material  consists  of  a  good  collection  of  the 
skins  of  Oklahoma  birds,  several  cases  of  mounted  birds,  skins 
of  most  of  the  larger  mammals  of  Oklahoma,  a  group  of  mount- 
ed deer  and  antelope,  a  large  collection  of  Oklahoma  reptiles,  a 
collection  of  birds'  eggs  and  nests,  a  series  of  mounted  skeletons 
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and  a  series  of  models  of  animals  and  dissections. 

The  botanical  material  consists  of  a  collection  of  the  sum- 
mer flora  of  southwestern  Oklahoma,  made  during  tne  summer 
of  1903.  This  is  being  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to  be 
available  for  class  use. 

The  geological  material  includes  collections  of  rocks,  min- 
erals and  fossils  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  particularly 
from  Oklahoma.  At  present  a  considerable  amount  of  this  ma- 
terial is  kept  in  the  geological  laboratories,  in  order  that  the 
specimens  may  be  more  available  to  students. 

Besides  a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  material  the  col- 
lection includes  the  following:  the  Kemp  collection  of  rocks;  a 
phenomenal  collection  of  rocks;  a  stratigraphical  collection  of 
rocks;  a  collection  of  common  minerals;  a  collection  of  rock 
forming  minerals;  a  collection  of  economic  minerals;  a  general 
collection  of  fossils;  several  collections  representing  forms 
from  particular  localities,  and  an  especially  large  collection  of 
invertebrate   fossils  from  the  Arbuckle  Mountains 

OKLAHOMA    GEOLOGICAL    AND    NATURAL    HISTORY    SUR- 
VEY 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1899  a  department  of  geology 
and  natural  history  for  the  territory  was  established  with  head- 
quarters at  the  university  of  Oklahoma,  the  professor  of  biology 
of  this  school  being  made  ex-officio  territorial  geologist  and 
curator  of  the  museum.  Professor  A.  H.  VanVleet  was,  under 
this  act,  at  the  head  of  the  survey. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  thus  stated  in  the  act  pro- 
viding for  the  same: 

"A  department  of  geology  and  natural  history  is  hereby  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  beginning  and  continuing  the  geo- 
logical and  scientific  survey  of  this  territory,  and  of  discovering 
and  developing  its  natural  resources,  and  disseminating  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  its  agricultural,  mining  and  manufacturing 
advantages." 

The  act  requires  the  geologist  to  make  the  governor  a 
biennial  report  of  his  labors  and  discoveries. 

The  manuscript  of  the  first  biennial  report  was  burned  at 
the  time  of  the  burning  of  Science  Hall. 

The  second  and  third  biennial  reports  have  been  issued. 

In  the  second  report  the  following  subjects  are  treated: 

1.  General  geology  of  Oklahoma. 

2.  Gypsum  deposits  of  Oklahoma. 

3.  Vertebrate  paleontology  of  the  permian  beds  of  Okla- 
homa. 
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4.  Birds  of  Oklahoma. 

5.  Snakes  of  Oklahoma. 

6.  Plants  of  Oklahoma. 
The  third  report  deals  with: 

1.  The  building  stones  of  Oklahoma. 

2.  Geology  of  the  Wichita  Mountains. 

3.  The  present  status  of  the  mining  industry  in  the  Wich- 
ita Mountains. 

4.  Report  of  mineral  deposits  in  the  Wichita  Mountains. 

5.  A  preliminary  report  on  the  contact  of  the  permian  with 
the  Pennsylvania  in  Oklahoma. 

The  first  legislature  of  the  state  of  Oklahoma  passed  a  law 
fn  1908,  creating  a  geological  commission,  consisting  of  the 
governor  of  the  state,  the  president  of  the  state  university,  and 
the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The  law  reads, 
In  part: 

"Until  suitable  laboratories,  libraries  and  testing  apparatus 
are  provided  by  the  state  **  *  said  survey  shall  be  located 
at  the  state  university.  The  commission  shall  enter  into  ar- 
rangements with  the  board  of  regents  of  the  state  university 
for  the  use  by  the  staff  of  the  survey  of  such  rooms,  laborato- 
ries, libraries  and  apparatus  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  such  work.'' 

All  communications  regarding  the  survey  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  director,  Dr.  C.  N.  Gould,  Oklahoma  Geological 
Survey,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

THE   LIBRARY 

The  library  is  under  the  control  of  the  Library  Committee, 
which  is  composed  of  the  Librarian  as  chairman  and  two  other 
members  of  the  university  faculty.  It  is  administered  with  as 
few  rules  as  possible — the  desire  of  those  in  control  being  to  help 
the  greatest  number  of  users  possible  to  what  they  want  and 
with  such  restrictions  only  as  may  seem  necessary.  On  regu- 
lar school  days  the  library  is  open  from  7:45  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  and 
from  7  to  10  p.  m.,  and  on  Saturdays  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

The  library,  including  departmental  collections  and  govern- 
ment publications,  which  come  to  the  university  as  a  govern- 
ment depository,  numbers  about  20,000  valumes.  Selection  of 
the  books  has  been  made  with  much  care;  the  results  of  build- 
ing up  a  library  in  a  very  short  time  with  definite  ideas  in  mind 
are  evident.  The  Dewey  Decimal  classification  is  followed.  The 
catalogue  is  of  the  classed  form,  with  the  two  divisions;  the 
author  and  title,  and  the  classified.     The  cataloguing  is  being 
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done  as  rapidly  as  may  be  by  the  use  of  printed  cards  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  from  the  John  Crerar  Library  of  Chi- 
cago, supplemented  by  typewritten  cards.  Government  publi- 
cations which  may  be  of  immediate  use  are  being  catalogued 
and  shelved  with  the  rest  of  the  library  according  to  subject — 
a  practice  that  will  be  carried  out  more  fully  as  soon  as  time 
may  be  found  for  the  work.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  cata- 
logue and  of  various  indexes  and  library  aids  is  given. 

The  library  receives  many  of  the  more  important  general 
and  departmental  magazines,  and  most  of  the  newspapers  of 
Oklahoma,  together  with  several  of  the  larger  dailies  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  United  States.  Back  files  of  the  magazines 
indexed  in  Poole  are  being  added  as  rapidly  as  funds  will  permit. 

Students  and  officers  of  the  university  may  draw  out  books 
for  home  use  in  accordance  with  the  rules  on  page  — 

Persons  not  connected  with  the  university  but  who  are 
responsibly  known  to  the  librarian  are  invited  to  a  reference 
room  use  of  the  books  of  the  library. 

Gifts  to  the  library  are  gladly  received,  are  properly  cred- 
ited to  the  giver  and  the  receipt  acknowledged.  Magazines, 
which  often  accumulate  about  the  home  until  they  become  very 
much  in  the  way,  can  be  put  to  a  good  use  by  sending  them  to 
the  university.  Material  about  Oklahoma  and  the  southwest  is 
especially  desired.  The  library  is  willing  to  pay  transportation 
charges  on  gifts. 

THE   GYMNASIUM 

The  work  in  physical  training  is  carried  on  in  two  well 
equipped  gymnasiums;   one  for  men  and  one. for  women. 

The  men's  gymnasium  is  a  frame  building,  one  hundred  by 
fifty-five  feet.  It  is  well  ventilated  and  embodies  the  essential 
features  of  a  modern  gymnasium.  The  equipment  is  of  the  best 
material  and  includes  horizontal  and  parallel  bars;  flying  and 
traveling  rings;  climbing  ropes  and  pole,  giant  stride,  vaulting 
horse  and  springboard,  suspended  ladder,  wrestling  and  tumb- 
ling mats,  pulley  weights,  single  and  double  sticks,  wands,  clubs, 
dumb-bells,  fencing  foils,  punching  bag,  boxing  gloves,  medicine 
ball  and  basket  balls.  The  anthropometric  room  has  an  ex- 
cellent equipment,  including  machines  for  determining  the 
health  and  strength  of  an  individual.  The  locker  rooms  are 
supplied  with  lockers  accommodating  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  students  at  one  time.  The  lockers  for  the  most  part  are 
made  of  sheet  steel  with  open  mesh  sides  and  backs,  making 
them  hygienic.    Bath  rooms  open  directly  from  the  locker  rooms 
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and  are  fitted  with  spray  and  shower  baths  supplied  with  hot 
and  cold  water. 

Men's  gymnasium  uniforms,  consisting  of  a  light  jersey, 
trunks  and  tennis  shoes,  may  be  had  from  the  supply  stores 
at  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents. 

The  women's  gymnasium  in  the  basement  of  Carnegie  li- 
brary, is  fitted  with  the  various  essential  developing  machines, 
and  with  special  Swedish  apparatus  as  chest  bars,  brooms  and 
ladders.  The  locker  and  bath  rooms  are  arranged  for  conven- 
ience and  privacy.  Hot  water  is  supplied  to  the  baths  by  the 
central  heating  plant  as  well  as  oy  an  auxiliary  heating  furnace 
when  the  central  heating  system  is  not  in  operation. 

Work  in  the  women's  gymnasium  is  carried  on  under  the 
supervision  of  a  director  of  physical  training  for  women.  Every 
girl  upon  entering  is  given  a  heart  and  lung  test  by  the  direc- 
tor. The  work  is  carried  on  fcr  the  most  part  in  classes  ac- 
companied by  music. 

The  women's  gymnasium  suits  require  four  yards  of  dark 
blue  serge  flannel.  They  consist  of  two  pieces,  a  blouse  and 
bloomers.  The  Butterick  pattern  may  be  bought  in  town  for 
a  small  sum. 

In  the  pcheme  of  gymnastics  such  exercises  as  are  promo- 
tive of  health,  grace,  development  and  self-control  are  sought 
for  rather  than  feats  of  skill.  The  class  work  is  graded  into 
light  free  hand  calisthenics  followed  by  more  vigorous  work 
with  the  wands,  dumb  bells  and  Indian  clubs.  Games  are  played 
for  recreation  as  well  as  for  exercise.  On  account  of  the  mild- 
ness of  the  winter  climate  a  good  deal  of  class  work  is  carried 
on  out  of  doors. 

The  gymnasium  is  open  every  week  day  during  the  college 
year  from  9  a.  m.  until  6:30  p.  m.  The  director  or  an  assistant 
Is  in  constant  attendance.  The  work  is  carried  on  under  medi- 
cal supervision  and  every  student  is  under  personal  observation 
and  advice.  A  thorough  physical  examination  is  required  of 
every  student  upon  entering  the  unversty  for  the  first  time. 
For  abnormal  cases,  special  corrective  exercises  are  set  by  the 
director. 

The  regular  courses  in  physical  training  are  described  under 
that  heading. 
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UNIVERSITY    PUBLICATIONS 

By  the  University 

The  Bulletin:  The  official  publication  of  the  university, 
appearing  quarterly,  in  March,  June,  September  and  December. 
The  object  of  the  University  Bulletin  is  two-fold:  to  set  before 
the  public  information  abcut  the  work  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  university;  and  to  provide  a  way  to  publish  depart- 
mental reports,  papers,  theses  and  the  like.  Two  such  reports 
have  been  already  published  as  follows: 

A  list  of  the  Ferns  and  Flowering  Plants  of  Oklahoma.  A. 
H.  VanVleet,  Ph.  D.,  May,  1901. 

Invertebrate  Paleontology  of  the  Red-beds;  being  an  ad- 
vance bulletin  of  the  first  Biennial  Report  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  Oklahoma.     J.  W.  Beede,  Ph.  D.,  1902. 

The  News-Letter:  The  News-Letter  is  a  semi-monthly  pub- 
lication, established  by  the  board  of  regents,  and  intended  to 
give  official  information  concerning  the  work  of  the  university. 

By  the  Students 

The  University  Umpire:  During  the  last  ten  years  the  stu- 
dents of  the  university  have  maintained  the  Uninversity  Umpire. 

During  nine  years  of  that  period,  it  was  a  semi-monthly  but 
at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year,  it  was  determined  by  the 
governing  board,  to  issue  the  Umpire  in  two  forms;  a  semi- 
weekly,  which  should  be  distinctly  a  news  paper;  and  a  monthly 
magazine,  given  over  to  articles  of  a  more  general  nature.  The 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  are  chosen  by  the  students 
from  the  several  classes  of  the  university.  They  are  selected  for 
two  years,  with  terms  expiring  in  alternate  years,  and  are  en- 
trusted with  the  work  of  publishing  the  paper,  the  management 
of  all  funds  and  the  appointment  of  a  staff  of  editors. 

The  Mistletoe:  A  university  annual  published  by  the  junior 
class. 

SOCIETIES   FOR   PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

There  are  in  the  university  at  present  several  societies  de- 
voted to  debating  and  parliamentary  practice,  as  follows: 

The  Senate:  Organized  in  1897  for  practice  in  aebate  and 
parliamentary  drill. 
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The  Forum:  Organized  in  1898,  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  territory  in  1901,  is  devoted  to  general  society  work  as 
well  as  practice  in  parliamentary  principles  as  used  in  legisla- 
tive bodies. 

The  Websterian:  Organized  in  1903  by  young  men  of  the 
preparatory  school,  is  devoted  to  general  society  work. 

The  Zetalethean:  Organized  in  1904,  by  young  women  of  the 
preparatory  school,  is  devoted  to  general  society  work. 

The  House  of  Kepresentatives:  Organized  in  1905,  as  a 
branch  of  the  Senate.  Open  to  third  and  fourth  year  students 
in  the  preparatory  school  and  to  freshmen  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Aurora:  Organized  in  1906  by  young  women  of  the 
preparatory  school,  is  devoted  to  general  society  work. 

Pharmo-Medics:  Organized  in  1905  by  young  men  of  the 
Schools  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  for  discussion  of  subjects 
of  interest  to  students  in  these  schools. 

Oratorical  Society:  The  oratorical  society  is  an  organization 
the  object  of  which  is  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  and  secure 
practice  in  oratory  and  debate. 

The  Ciceronian  literary  and  debating  society  was  recently 
organized. 

PRIZES 

The  Garber  Cup:  In  May,  1906,  Judge  M.  C.  Garber,  of  Enid, 
presented  to  the  Forum  and  Senate  debating  clubs  a  trophy 
cup  for  excellence  in  public  speaking  and  parliamentary  prac- 
tice. In  thte  first  annual  contest,  June,  1906,  the  cup  was  won 
by  the  Senate. 

..  The  Render  Medal:  Through  the  courtesy  of  Samuel  P. 
Render,  Esq.,  of  Norman,  the  Oratorical  Association  is  holder 
of  a  gold  medal  to  be  contested  for  annually.  In  the  sixth  con- 
test held  in  April,  1906,  the  medal  was  won  by  Thomas  F. 
Carey,  '08. 

MORAL  AND   RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 

Religious  exercises  consisting  of  scripture  readfngs,  singing, 
and  prayer,  are  held  every  school  day  morning  in  tne  university 
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chapel.  Although  attendance  is  voluntary,  the  meetings  are  very 
largely  attended  by  the  student  body  and  the  purpose  of  culti- 
vating the  moral,  religious  and  social  spirit  of  the  university  Is 
heartily  recognized. 

The  Christion  Associations:  The  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  are  the  centers  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  university  and  active  factors  in  all  forms  of  moral  and 
Christian  work  properly  within  the  scope  of  such  organiza- 
tions. All  students  of  good  moral  character  are  invited  to 
membership,  either  active  or  associate.  Devotional  meetings 
are  held  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  2:30  o'clock.  In  addition  to 
these  meetings  the  association  carries  on  work  along  social 
lines,  and  aims  to  become  a  practical  help  to  the  students  in 
their  university  life.  Members  meet  new  students  at  the  trains, 
aid  them  in  securing  suitable  room  and  boarding  places,  hold 
receptions  at  the  opening  of  the  year  and  on  various  other  oc- 
casions.    The  secretary  is  glad  to  be  helpful  on  all  occasions. 

Most  of  the  important  religious  denominations  have  organ- 
izations in  Norman,  and  these  churches  extend  a  cordial  invi- 
tation  to  students  to  join  them  in  their  work. 

The  following  table  gives  the  church  preference  of  the  stu- 
dent body: 

Church  Number 

Christian    124 

Baptist    122 

Methodist   Episcopal    118 

South    Methodist    115 

Presbyterian    101 

Episcopal    19 

Catholic     18 

Congregational    11 

Cumberland    Presbyterian    6 

Christian    Science     3 

Church    of   Christ    3 

Lutheran    3 

Unitarian    • 3 

United    Brethren    3 

Friends 2 

Free    Methodist    

Evangelical     

Hardshell  Baptist    

Jewish    

Mental    Scientists     

Universal    


Rhodes  Scholarship  3* 

Reform    1 

No   preference    131 

Total    789 

This  includes  the  summer  school  enrollment. 

THE    RHODES    SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  late  Cecil  Rhodes,  in  his  last  will,  made  certain  edu- 
cational provisions  for  young  men  from  the  various  British  colo- 
nies and  from  each  state  of  the  American  union.  The  part  re- 
ferring to  American  students  is  self  explanatory,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

'*  *  *  And  whereas  I  also  desire  to  encourage  and  fos- 
ter an  appreciation  of  the  advantages  which  I  implicitly  believe 
will  result  from  the  union  of  the  English  speaking  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  and  to  encourage  in  the  students  from 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  who  will  benefit  from  the 
American  scholarships  to  be  3stablished,  for  the  reason  above 
given,  at  the  university  of  Oxford  under  this  my  will,  an  at- 
tachment to  the  country  from  which  they  have  sprung,  but 
without,  I  hope,  withdrawing  them  or  their  sympathies  from 
the  land  of  their  adoption  and  birth;  Now,  therefore,  I  direct 
my  trustees  as  soon  as  may  be  after  my  death  *  *  *  to  es- 
tablish for  male  students  the  scholarships  hereafter  directed  to 
be  established,  each  of  which  shall  be  of  the  yearly  value  of 
£300,  and  be  tenable  at  any  college  in  the  university  of  Oxford 
for   three  consecutive   academical  years. 

"I  appropriate  two  of  the  American  scholarships  to  each  of 
the  present  states  and  territories  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America.     *     *     * 

"I  direct  that  of  the  two  scholarships  appropriated  to  a 
state  or  territory,  not  more  than  one  shall  be  filled  up  in  any 
one  year,  so  that  at  no  time  shall  more  than  two  scholarships 
be  held  from  the  same  state  or  territory." 

Conditions:  "My  desire  being  that  the  students  who  shall 
be  elected  to  the  scholarships  shall  not  be  merely  book-worms, 
I  direct  that  in  the  election  of  a  student  to  a  scholarship  re- 
gard shall  be  had  to  (1)  his  literary  and  scholastic  attainments; 
(2)  his  fondness  of  and  success  in  outdoor  sports,  such  as  crick- 
et, foot-ball  and  the  like;  (3)  his  qualities  of  manhood,  truth, 
courage,  devotion  to  duty,  sympathy  for  the  protection  of  the 
weak,  kindliness,  unselfishness,  and  fellowship;  and  (4)  his  ex- 
hibition during  school  days  of  moral  force  of  character  and  of 
instincts  to  lead,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  his  school  mates, 
for  those  latter  attributes  will  be  likely  in  after  life  to  guide 
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him  to  esteem  the  performance  of  public  duties  as  his  highest 
aim." 

Candidates  for  the  above  scholarships  will  be  required  to 
pass  a  non-competitive  or  qualifying  examination  to  be  held  at 
some  convenient  local  center  in  each  state  or  territory. 

The  Rhodes  scholars  will  be  selected  from  candidates  who 
have  successfully  passed  this  examination. 

Candidates  must  be  unmarried,  must  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  must  not  be  younger  than  19  nor  older  than 
25  years  of  age  on  October  1,  of  the  year  in  which  they  are 
elected. 

It  has  been  decided  that  all  scholars  shall  have  reached, 
before  going  into  residence,  at  least  the  end  of  their  sophomore 
or  second  year  work  at  some  recognized  degree-granting  uni- 
versity or  college  of  the  United  States. 

Candidates  will  be  examined  in  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Arithmetic — the  whole. 

2.  Either  the  elements  of  algebra — up  to  quadratic  equa- 
tions, or,  the  elements  of  geometry — the  first  three  books  of 
Euclid's  Elements  except  Book  I,  Propositions  7,  16,  17,  21; 
Book  II,  Proposition  8;  Book  III,  Propositions  2,  4,  10,  13,  24, 
26,  29. 

3.  Greek  and  Latin  grammar. 

4.  Translations  from  English  into  Latin. 

5.  One  Greek  and  one  Latin  book. 

Any  one  of  the  following  portions  of  the  undermentioned 
authors  will  be  accepted  as  a  book: 

Greek:  Demosthenes,  De  Corona;  Euripides,  Hecuba,  Me- 
dea, Alcestis,  Bacchae,  (any  two  of  the  foregoing  plays);  Ho- 
mer, (1)  Iliad,  1-5  or  2-6;  (2)  Odyssey,  1-5  or  2-6;  Plato,  Apol- 
ogy, Crito;  Sophocles,  Antigone  and  Ajax;  Xenophon,  Anaba- 
sis 1-4  or  2-5. 

Latin:  Caesar,  De  Bello  Gallico  1-4;  Cicero  (1)  Phillipics 
1-2  or  (2)  In  Catilinam  1-3  and  in  Verrem  Actio;;  or  (3)  pro 
Murena  and  pro  Lege  Manilia;  or  (4)  de  Senectute  and  de  Ami- 
citia;  Horace  (1)  Odes  1-4;  or  (2)  Satires;  or  (3)  Epistles;  Livy 
Books  5  and  6;  Virgil,  (1)  The  Bucolics  with  book  1-3  of  the 
Aeneid;   or  (2)   The  Georgics;   or  (3)   The  Aeneid  1-5  or  2-6. 

The  scholarships  assigned  to  Oklahoma  have  been  filled  first 
by  Mr.  W.  L.  Kendall,  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  appointed 
in  1904,  the  second  by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Mahaffy,  of  Kingfisher 
College,  appointed  in  1905. 

For  the  third  examination,  held  in  January  1907,  six  can- 
didates presented  themselves,  four  from  Kingfisher  College,  and 
two    from    the   university.     The   candidate    chosen   from    those 
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qualifying  was  Mr.  Earl  Kilburn  Kline,  of  the  university.  Mr. 
Walter  Campbell,  of  the  Southwestern  Normal  was  appointed 
from  those  qualifying  in  1908.  No  university  man  took  this  ex- 
amination. 

ATHLETICS 

The  athletics  of  the  university  are.  under  the  direction  of 
the  athletic  association  and  the  athletic  council.  The  associa- 
tion is  an  organization  of  students  for  the  encouragement  and 
development  of  athletic  sports.  The  council  is  made  up  of  nine 
members,  four  of  whom  are  students,  four  are  members  of  the 
faculty,  and  one  an  alumnus.  The  four  student  members  and 
one  of  the  faculty  members  are  elected  by  the  student  associa- 
tion; the  alumnus  and  the  other  three  faculty  members  are 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  university. 

The  athletic  council  has  full  control  of  all  athletic  sports, 
of  the  athletic  grounds,  and  of  all  funds  and  properties  of  the 
association.  It  appoints  all  delegates  to  conferences  of  any 
athletic  association  of  which  the  university  is  a  member,  se- 
lects all  coaches,  and  awards  all  athletic  honors.  It  also  de- 
cides all  questions  as  to  the  eligibility  of  players  except  those 
that  have  to  do  with  scholastic  standing,  which  come  under  a 
faculty  committee.     It  elects  its  own  officers. 

The  faculty  committee  on  eligibility  is  a  committee  of  three 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  university  from  the  members 
of  the  faculty.  It  makes  the  regulations  as  to  the  number  of 
hours  and  the  class  of  work  that  must  be  carried  by  students 
before  they  are  permitted  to  play  on  any  athletic  teams.  The 
following  rules  have  been  adopted  coverning  these  points: 

A  general  manager  of  athletics,  designated  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  university,  works  under  the  direction  and  approval 
of  the  athletic  council.  He  has  charge  of  all  the  business  af- 
fairs of  the  council,  makes  all  schedules  and  contracts  with 
other  schools,  keeps  the  records  of  the  teams  and  players,  ac- 
companies the  teams  away  from  home  when  necessary,  and  is 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  all  rules  of  eligibility. 

The  university  authorities  encourage  physical  training  and 
the  various  sports  and  exercises  of  the  athletic  field  in  so  far 
as  they  promote  the  objects  of  the  university.  A  large  ath- 
letic field  containing  a  quarter  mile  running  track,  a  football 
field  and  a  base  ball  field,  is  near  the  two  gymnasiums.  At  the 
side  of  the  field  is  a  stand  seating  five  hundred  people,  from 
which  a  good  view  of  the  games  may  be  had. 

Intercollegiate    contests — subject    to  conditions     regarding 
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membership,  team  organization  and  leave  of  absence  imposed 
by  the  athletic  committee — are  held  each  year  with  other  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  the  southwest.  The  athletic  associa- 
tion of  the  university  is  a  member  of  the  Southwestern  Intercol- 
legiate Athletic  association  which  includes  like  organizations  in 
the  state  universities  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico  and  other 
schools  of  these  states.  Track  teams  from  the  university  have 
always  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  annual  field  meet  held  in 
May  by  the  territorial  intercollegiate  athletic  association  of 
which  the  local  association  is  a  member.  Class  contests  in 
athletics  are  held  each  year. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC    MEET 

This  competitive  athletic  meet  was  established  in  the  spring 
of  1905.  The  contestants  are  from  the  various  high  schools  of 
the  state,  and  the  meet  takes  place  every  spring  on  the  last 
Friday  and  Saturday  of  April,  at  Norman  on  Boyd  Field.  Indi- 
vidual and  team  prizes  and  trophies  are  awarded  by  the  uni- 
versity. The  meet  held  in  April,  1908,  was  won  by  the  team 
from  the  university  preparatory  school  at  Tonkawa.  —  — 
Davenport,  of  the  university  preparatory  school,  won  the  prize 
as  all-'round  athlete  at  the  same  time. 

Interest  in  this  meet  has  grown  steadily.  For  further  in- 
formation address  Dr.  David  C.  Hall,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION    WORK 

Under  the  head  of  university  extension  work  there  is  of- 
fered to  the  Oklahoma  public  a  number  of  lectures  and  addresses 
on  subjects  of  popular  interest  by  members  of  the  university 
faculty.  These  addresses  have  been  prepared  for  delivery  be- 
fore commercial  clubs,  county  normal  institutes,  high  schools, 
teachers'  associations,  women's  clubs,  reading  circles,  literary 
clubs,  farmers'  associations  or  popular  audiences. 

The  range  of  subjects  offered  is  sufficiently  large  to  war- 
rant the  belief  that  any  organization  desiring  a  lecture  may  find 
a  subject  suited  to  its  needs. 

For  the  delivery  of  these  lectures  no  charge  is  made  except 
actual  expenses  including  railroad  fare  and  hotel  bills.  It  is 
understood  that  all  cost  of  advertising  and  securing  a  hall  is  to 
be  borne  by  the  club  or  other  organization. 

For  list  of  subjects  and  any  other  information  relative  to 
this  work  address  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  university 
extension,  Professor  Chas.  N.  Gould,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 
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The  Summer  Term:  The  summer  term  has  been  organized 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  cannot  attend  the  university  in 
the  regular  sessions,  and  of  those  who  wish  to  shorten  their 
stay  in  the  college  by  study  throughout  the  vacation,  it  is  in 
no  sense  a  summer  normal;  it  is  an  eight  weeks'  term  in  which 
regular  university  courses  are  given,  in  which  a  student  may 
complete  one  quarter  of  a  year's  work,  that  is,  eight  units  or 
points  toward  graduation.  Students  are  limited  to  two  or  three 
courses  and  are  expected  to  cover  as  much  ground  as  in  a 
regular  semester.  In  order  to  do  this  much  work  in  an  eight 
weeks'  term,  two  hour  courses  meet  four  days  a  week,  three 
hour  courses,  six  days  a  week,  five  hour  courses,  five  days,  with 
two  recitation  periods  a  day.  The  libraries,  laboratories,  and 
shops  are  available  for  the  summer  school  work.  The  grounds 
are  shady  and  pleasant,  and  the  recitation  rooms  cool.  In  the 
summer  of  1908,  the  session  began  June  15,  and  extended  to 
August  7.  Thirtv-five  courses  were  given  and  124  students 
were  enrolled.  Fifteen  of  the  regular  instructors  and  prominent 
school  men  of  the  state  composed  the  faculty.  The  success  of 
this  first  summer  term  warrants  the  belief  that  it  will  grow 
more  and  more  popular  and  serviceable  as  its  advantages  be- 
come more  widely  known. 

The  University  Degree  a  Diploma  to  Teach:  Under  certain 
restrictions  a  degree  granted  by  the  university  gives  the  holder 
the  right  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  territory.  The 
law  covering  this  point  is  as  folows: 

(6789  Sec.  11.  *  *  *  After  any  person  has  graduated  at 
the  university  and  after  such  graduation  has  successfuly  taught 
a  public  school  in  this  territory  for  sixteen  school  months,  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  shal  have  authority  to  coun- 
tersign the  diploma  of  said  teacher,  after  such  examination  as 
to  moral  character,  learning  and  ability  to  teach  as  to  said  su- 
perintendent may  seem  proper  and  reasonable.  Any  person 
holding  a  diploma  granted  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  terri- 
torial university  of  Oklahoma,  shall  after  his  diploma  has  been 
countersigned  by  the  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion as  aforesaid,  be  deemed  qualified  to  teach  in  any  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  territory,  and  such  diploma  shall  be  a  cer- 
tificate of  such  qualification  until  annulled  by  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction." 

Transfer  of  Credits:  The  university  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  of  the  North  Central  States.  Its  work  is  ac- 
cepted in  full  by  every  state  university  iin  the  United  States,  by 
all  the   denominational   and   private   schools   west   of   the  Alle- 
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gheney  Mountains,  and  by  the  greater  universities  of  the  east. 
An  undergraduate  may  transfer  his  credits  from  this  univer- 
sity to  any  other  without  loss  of  standing,  and  a  bachelor  of 
arts  from  this  university  can  take  his  master's  degree  usually 
in  one  year  in  any  graduate  school  in  the  United  States.  By 
rule  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  any  per- 
son in  Oklahoma  not  enrolled  in  this  university  who  may  wish 
to  obtain  standing  in  any  other  state  university  must  first  have 
his  case  passed  upon  by  the  proper  authorities  in  this  univer- 
sity before  his  credits  will  be  accepted  elsewhere. 


FEES  AND   EXPENSES 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  university  except  in 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  In  certain  courses,  however,  fees  or 
deposits  are  required  of  the  student  as  a  guarantee  against  loss 
or  damage  to  equipment  and  instruments  placed  in  his  care 
or  to  pay  for  material  used  in  the  course.  In  case  a  student 
exhausts  his  deposit  before  the  completion  of  the  course  the 
instructor  in  charge  may  require  such  additional  deposits  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable.  All  unused  portions  of  the  deposits 
may  be  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  when  the  student 
leaves  the  university,  provided  he  notifies  the  office  at  the  time 
of  his  departure  that  he  must  withdraw,  but  no  deposits  will  be 
returned  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  July  1st.  No  fees  are 
subject  to  withdrawal. 

All  fees  and  deposits  are  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  the  uni- 
versity at  the  beginning  of  each  half  year  and  no  class  cards 
are  issued  by  the  registrar  until  a  receipt  for  such  fees  and  de- 
posits signed  by  the  treasurer  is  presented  to  him. 

LIST  OF  FEES  AND  DEPOSITS 

The  following  list  gives  all  the  fees  and  deposits  charged 
in  all  departments  of  the  university: 

1.  Gymnasium:  A  fee  of  fifty  cents  is  charged  for  the  use 
of  a  locker.  A  deposit  of  fifty  cents  is  charged  for  each  key 
issued. 

2.  Library:  A  library  deposit  of  two  dollars  is  required  of 
all  students,  to  be  held  as  a  guarantee  of  the  proper  treatment 
of  books  and  magazines. 

3.  Diploma   Fee,  $5.00: 

4.  Courses  of  Instruction. 
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(a)  In  the   College  of  Arts  and   Sciences: 

Fee    Deposit. 

Chemistry  la,  lb,  II,  X   $5.00 

Chemistry  III,  IV,  V,    VI,  IX,  XI.XII, 

XIII,  XIV,  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII    10.00 

Chemistry  VIII    2.00 

Botany  I,  II,  IV,  V,  VII   1.00 

Botany  III    2.00 

Zoology   I,   II    1.50 

Zoology  Illb,  IVb    2 .  50 

Zoology  Vb,  VIb,   VII,  VIII 3.00 

Geology  VII,  XV    3.00 

Geology  VIII 2.00 

Geology  XVI 1.50 

Geolcgy    XVIII 1.00  1.50 

Physics  la,  Ilia,  IVa  2.0u 

Physics  Ha   3 .  00 

Anatomy  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V 5.00 

Anatomy  VI.,  VII 5.00 

Anatomy  VIII..  IX 2.00 

Pathology,  I.,  II.,  III.,  V.,  VI.,  VII 5.00 

Physiology  III.,  IV 5.00 

(b)  In  the  Preparatory  School: 

Zoology    $1.00 

Physics,  each  course   1.50 

Physiology,  Botany,   each   course    50 

(c)  In  the  School  of  Fine  Arts: 


Piano 

30  minutes,  Professor    Guelich    $18.00 

30  minutes,  Bernice   Rice    13 .  50 

30  minutes,  Etta   Hutchins    9.00 

30  minutes,  Nellie  Goodrich    9 .00 

Voice 

30  minutes,  Myrtle   Sundstrom    $13.50 

30  minutes,  Ruby    Givens    9 .  00 

Violin 

30  minutes,  Fredrik   Holmberg    $13.50 

30  minutes,  Merle  Newby   9.00 


Fees  and   Depoits 

Public  Speaking  and  Dramatic  Art 
30  minutes,  Mary   Louise   Guelich    $13.50 

Mandolin,  Guitar  and   Brass   Instruments 

80  minutes,  Lloyd    Curtis     $9.00 

30  minutes,  Merle    Ne wby    9 .  00 

(d)  In  the  School  of  Pharmacy: 

Chemistry  la,  II.,  III.,  V.,  IX.,  Pharmacy 

II,  Toxicology   $5.00 

Pharmacy,  Botany    4 .  00 

Pharmacy    1 2.00 

Pharmacognosy  I.,  II 1.00 

Chemistry    VIII    2.00 

Prescriptions    5.00 

(e)  In  the  School  of  Medicine: 

Anatomy  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V 5.00 

Anatomy   VI.,   VII 5.00 

Anatomy    VIII.,    IX 2.00 

Chemistry  la,  VII.,  Ill 5.00 

Chemistry   XI 10.00 

Chemistry    VIII • 2.00 

Pathology  I.,  II.,  III.,  V.,  VI.,  VII 5.00 

Physiology   III.,   IV 5.00 

Zoology  I.,  II 1.50 

Zoology   Vb,   VIb    3.00 

Physiology    V 3 .  00 

Embrvology    3 . 00 

Histology    5 .  00 

Osteology    5.00 

(f)  In  the  School  of  Applied  Science: 

Fee  s    Deposits. 

Shops  I  and  II  $10.00 

Chemistry  la,  lb,  II  and  V $5.00 

Chemistry  III  and  XVII   iU.OO 

Civil  Engineering  II  and  lie  1.00  1.50 

Shops  III  and  IV 5.00 

Physics  la,  Ilia  and  IVa 2 . 00 

Physics  Ha   3.00 

Electrical    Engineering    I,    Ha,    Ilia    and 

Via,   each    2.00 

Mechanical    Engineering,    la,    Ila,    Ilia, 

IVa,  each   2.00 

Drawing,  each  course    2.00  8.00 

Or,  Drawing,  each  course   1.00  1.50 
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The  latter  fee  and  deposits  are  required  when  th#  student 
furnishes  his  own  drawing  outfit. 

ROOMS  AND   BOARD 

Board,  including  furnished  rooms,  can  be  had  for  from  $3.00 
to  $5.00  a  week.  The  average  cost  of  living  is  as  low  in  Nor- 
man as  in  any  other  town  in  the  territory.  The  general  advance 
in  prices,  however,  so  noticeable  during  the  past  several  years, 
has  increased  the  cost  of  living  here  as  elsewhere|  While  this 
increase  is  not  serious,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for  where- 
as several  years  ago  plain  table  board  could  be  had  for  two 
dollars  a  week,  it  costs  now  from  $2.25  to  $2.50;  while  better 
table  board  costs  from  $3.00  to  $4.00  a  week.  Rooms  for  two 
run  from  $6.00  to  $8.00  a  month.  With  economy,  however,  a 
student's  expenses  for  the  school  year  need  not  exceed  from 
$170.00  to  $250.00. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF  SUPPORT 

There  is  work  to  do  at  the  university  and  in  the  town  by 
which  students  may  support  tnemselves  wholly  or  in  part  while 
attending  school.  The  university  cannot  promise  employment  to 
anyone,  and  it  does  not  encourage  oyung  people  to  enroll  who 
are  entirely  without  resources,  but  it  does  help  deserving  stu- 
dents to  get  something  to  do,  who  show  a  willingness  to  help 
themselves.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  active  in  helping  students  and 
lists  of  places  where  work  may  be  had  are  furnished  the  office 
each  term.  Every  year  fifty  or  more  students  add  to  their  in- 
come by  their  labor  outside  of  school  hours;  but  they  rely  on 
their  own  ability,  industry  and  character  in  all  cases.  Those 
older  in  residence  and  known  to  be  capable  have  the  better 
opportunity.  The  business  men  of  Norman  and  the  citizens  in 
general  are  in  sympathy  with  the  young  people  of  the  university 
and  favor  them  in  this  regard  whenever  possible.  The  work 
about  the  grounds  and  buildings  and  university  offices  is  re- 
served for  this  purpose  without  exception.  Students  with  trades 
— stenographers,  printers,  etc.,  find  work  as  readily  here  as  they 
would  in  any  other  Oklahoma  town  of  4,000  inhabitants.  Others 
can  get  odd  jobs  to  do  at  so  much  an  hour.  Some  make  work  for 
themselves  by  advertising,  canvassing  or  doing  whatever  their 
originality  can  invent.  Usually  students  who  must  work  their 
way  are  advised  to  plan  for  an  extra  year  in  which  to  finish 
their  course;  but  self  support  is  possible  here  to  any  student 
who  is  willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices, 
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UNIVERSITY   REGULATIONS 

The  university  school  year  covers  a  period  of  thirty-eight 
weeks,  beginning  usually  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  September 
and  closing  usually  on  the  second  Thursday  of  the  following 
June.  It  is  divided  into  two  semesters,  at  the  end  of  which  ex- 
aminations commonly  known  as  "mid-years"  and  "finals,"  are 
held  in  all  courses.  A  summer  term  of  eight  weeks  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  a  quarter  of  a  year's  work  can  be  completed  in 
regular  university  courses  during  the  summer. 

Advisers  to  Students:  Each  student  in  the  university  ac- 
cording to  his  classification  in  whatever  school,  comes  under 
the  direct  advisory  control  of  some  member  or  committee  of  the 
faculty  who  assists  him  in  planning  his  course  and  outlining  his 
work.  While  each  student  is  given  considerable  latitude  in 
choice  of  work,  especially  in  the  latter  half  of  his  course,  yet 
at  all  times  his  choice  of  studies,  both  as  to  their  nature  and 
their  amount,  must  have  the  approval  of  some  adviser  in  the 
faculty.  A  list  of  these  advisers  for  the  several  departments  of 
the  university  may  be  found  on  page  9. 

Registration:  At  the  opening  of  each  semester  each  stu- 
dent must  obtain  a  certificate  of  registration  in  person  from 
the  registrar.  He  must  then  consult  with  his  university  ad- 
viser in  regard  to  his  work  and  receive  a  statement  of  the 
classes  in  which  he  is  to  be  enrolled.  This  statement  must  then 
be  filed  with  the  registrar,  who  will  issue  cards  of  enrollment  to 
the  several  classes.  These  cards  must  be  presentted  to  the 
Instructors  in  charge  of  the  classes,  which  constitutes  enroll- 
ment. 

The  Hour,  or  Unit  of  College  Credit:  Every  hour  for  whicn 
credit  is  given  is  understood  to  represent  approximately  for  the 
average  student  three  hours  of  actual  work  a  week  through  one 
eemester.  Thus  in  lecture  or  recitation  work,  one  hour  is  al- 
lowed to  the  lecture  or  recitation  and  two  hours  to  preparation 
or  subsequent  reading  or  study  on  the  part  of  tne  student 
Where  the  time  is  wholly  occupied  with  drawing,  field  or  labor- 
atory work,  three  full  hours  a  week  for  one  semester  are  ex- 
pected of  the  student  for  each  hour  that  counts  toward  gradua- 
tion. Where  the  drawing,  field  or  laboratory  work  is  supple- 
mented by  systematic  outside  reading  or  experiments  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructor,  such  deduction  may  be  made  in 
actual  drawing,  field  or  laboratory  work  as  may  seem  just  to  the 
department  concerned. 
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Amount  of  Work:.  Sixteen  hours  a  week  of  recitations  or 
lectures,  or  their  equivalent  in  laboratory  work,  is  considered 
an  average  semester's  work.  Students  may  register  for  fewer 
than  thirteen  or  more  than  eighteen  hours  only  by  permission  of 
their  adisers.  Such  permission  will  be  granted  only  to  those 
students  who  have  clearly  shown  that  they  are  entitled  to  it. 

No  student  may  take  in  his  senior  year  more  than  fifteen 
hours'  work  a  semester,  exclusive  of  thesis  work,  except  by  a 
three-fourths  vote  of  the  faculty. 

A  student  who  has  received  a  mark  of  failure  or  condition 
In  the  semester  preceding  may  n^t  register  for  more  than  six- 
teen hours.  Petitions  for  irregular  hours  should  be  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  semester. 

Change  of  Studies:  A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  study 
once  taken  up  or  to  take  up  a  new  subject  after  his  course  of 
study  has  been  filed  must  present  to  his  university  adviser  a 
petition  for  such  change,  approved  by  the  instructor  whose  sub- 
jects are  to  be  taken  or  dropped.  In  general,  petitions  so  ap- 
proved are  granted,  if  they  do  not  give  the  student  too  few  or 
too  many  hours,  and  if  presented  within  one  month  after  the 
beginning  of  the  semester.  If  presented  at  a  later  time  they 
will  be  granted  only  for  extraordinary  reasons. 

Absence  from  Recitation:  Absences  from  recitation  are  of 
three  kinds,  namely:  permitted,  excused  and  unexcused.  Per- 
mitted absences  are  those  due  to  leave  of  absence  from  the  uni- 
versity granted  by  the  president  on  application  by  the  student. 
Excuses  for  absence  are  granted  by  the  president  only,  and  then 
only  for  sickness  or  some  other  cause  in  every  way  out  of  the 
ordinary.  Each  student  is  allowed  for  one  semester  as  many 
unexcused  absences  in  any  subject  as  he  has  recitations  per 
week  in  that  subject.  One  or  more  unexcused  absences  in  ex- 
cess of  this  number,  or  twice  as  many  excused  or  permitted  ab* 
sences  as  he  has  recitations  ptr  week  in  the  subject,  will  oblige 
the  student  to  present  himself  to  the  instructor  for  preliminary 
examination  before  he  is  allowed  to  enter  the  regular  examina- 
tion. Fifteen  absences  from  recitations  of  any  five  hour  course 
for  any  cause  whatever,  and  proportionately  for  the  shorter 
course  will  deprive  the  student  of  tne  privilege  of  continuing  his 
work  in  the  class  without  special  permission  of  his  advisers  and 
the  instructors  of  the  classes  from  which  he  was  absent  and 
will  subject  him  to  a  preliminary  examination  before  entering 
the  regular  examination. 

These  rules  do  not  apply  to  absences  due  to  examination! 
during  examination  week. 
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EXAMINATIONS 

At  the  close  of  each  semester  formal  examinations,  known 
as  mid-years  and  finals,  are  held  in  all  courses,  and  the  stand- 
ing of  all  students  in  the  several  courses  is  returned  to  the 
registrar.  In  addition  to  these  formal  examinations  shorter 
ones,  usually  an  hour  in  length,  are  held  by  instructors  when- 
ever it  seems  desirable.  In  many  courses  such  examinations 
occur  as  often  as  once  a  month. 

No  student  absent  from  any  regular  examination  in  any 
course  of  study  that  he  may  have  pursued,  will  be  allowed  to 
take  such  omitted  examination  before  the  next  regular  examin- 
ation in  that  course.  In  cases  of  urgency,  however,  instructors 
may  grant  students  special  permission  to  be  examined  at  an 
earlier  date.  Any  student  who  may  wish  to  be  examined  before 
the  regular  time  set  for  the  course,  must  secure  the  consent  of 
the  president  of  the  university  to  such  special  examination,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  instructor  in  charge. 

The  length  of  time  devoted  to  the  formal  examination  is 
as  follows:  for  a  five  hour  course,  three  hours;  for  a  three  hour 
course,  two  hours  and  a  half;  and  for  a  two  hour  course,  two 
hours. 

Reports  to  Parents  and  Guardians:  At  the  close  of  each 
semester,  or  whenever  deemed  advisable,  the  president  will 
send  to  the  student's  parent  or  guardian  a  report  of  his  class 
standing  together  with  a  statement  of  any  delinquencies  of 
conduct. 

Reports  of  Class  Standing:     The  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  are 

used   to   designate   the   several   grades  of  possible   standing:    A 
meaning  good;  B,  fair;  C,  poor;  D,  condition;  F,  failure. 

Rank  List:  A  rank-list,  containing  the  names  of  all  stu- 
dents who  attain  grades  of  A,  B,  and  C  in  each  class,  together 
with  the  number  of  persons  withdrawn,  conditioned,  or  failed, 
in  said  class,  will  be  published  by  the  university  at  the  end  of 
each  year  and  forwarded  to  parents  and  students  as  a  report 
of  the  latter's  work  for  the  year. 

Conditions  and  Failures:  A  student  conditioned  in  any  sub- 
ject may  arrange  with  the  instructor  concerned  for  such  sup- 
plementary examinations  as  will  make  good  the  deficiency;  but 
such  deficiency  must  be  removed  before  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester  after  the  deficiency  has  occurred  except  by 
-special  arrangement  with  the  instructor  who  has  imposed  the 
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condition;  otherwise  the  condition  will  become  a  failure.  Work 
reported  as  incomplete  must  be  made  up  within  one  semester 
except  by  special  arrangement  as  in  the  case  of  conditions  just 
noted.  Extension  of  time  will  not  be  granted  by  instructors 
except   for  extraordinary   reasons. 

A  student  failing  in  any  subject  cannot  go  on  with  the 
subject  or  receive  credit  for  the  portion  in  which  the  failure  is 
incurred,  until  the  subject  has  been  registered  and  taken  over 
again  in  the  class.  A  condition  or  failure,  or  withdrawal  from 
class  without  permission  of  his  university  advisers,  limits  the 
student  to  sixteen  hours  the  semester  following. 

Use  of  Library:  A  library  deposit  of  two  dollars  will  be 
required  of  all  students  to  be  held  as  a  guarantee  of  the  proper 
treatment  of  books  and  magazines.  Such  part  of  the  sum  as 
remains  after  paying  all  fines  will  be  returned  to  the  depositor 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year  or  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  stu- 
dent from   the  university. 

The  library  books  are  divided  into  three  classes:  reference, 
departmental,  general.  Reference  works,  such  as  periodicals, 
magazines,  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  etc.,  may  not  be  removed 
from  the  room. 

Departmental  books  are  those  that  are  reserved  by  instruc- 
tors for  special  use  of  certain  classes.  They  may  be  taken  out 
at  4:30  p.  m.  on  Saturday  and  kept  until  9  a.  m.  of  the  Monday 
following.  All  books  other  than  reference  or  departmental  may 
be  kept  out  for  seven  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  may 
be  renewed  for  seven  days  provided  in  the  meantime  there  has 
been  no  call  for  the  work.  Two  general  books  and  one  depart- 
mental book  may  be  taken  out  at  the  same  time.  Failure  to 
return  a  book  when  it  is  due  or  to  renew  it  properly,  subjects 
the  holder  to  a  fine  of  ten  cents  a  day  for  a  departmental  book 
and  five  cents  a  day  for  general  books.  Removal  of  reference 
books,  abuse  of  books,  or  the  loss  or  mutilation  of  a  book  in 
excess  of  the  fee  on  deposit  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  on  library,  who  will  take  such  steps  as  they 
deem  best. 

Non-Athletic  Organizations:  All  non-athletic  organizations 
are  under  the  control  of  the  faculty  committee. 

Students  desiring  to  establish  any  organizations  that  may 
bring  them  into  relations  with  the  public,  such  as  newspapers, 
magazines,  dramatic,  musical,  oratorical  or  literary  societies, 
shall  submit  a  draft  of  their  proposed  undertaking,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  students  interested  therein,  to  the  commit- 
tee on  non-athletic  organizations.     On  approval  by  the  commit- 
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tee  a  certificate  of  approval  will  be  granted  to  the  promoters 
of  the  project.  Without  such  approval  no  such  organizations 
shall  in  the  future  be  formed. 

All  such  organizations  as  are  referred  to  above  are  required, 
within  thirty  days  from  the  beginning  of  each  college  year,  to 
submit  to  the  faculty  committee  a  list  of  their  officers,  and 
shall  report  all  changes  that  may  occur  during  the  year.  All 
persons  taking  part  in  such  organizations  as  mentioned  above 
must  be  members  of  the  university  in  good  standing.  This  does 
not  apply,  however,  to  members  of  the  regular  literary  socie- 
ties or  to  members  of  organizations  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  one  or  more  members  of  the  faculty. 

No  student  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  good  standing  if  he 
shall  have  been  conditioned  in  more  than  one  subject  or  shall 
have  failed  in  any  subject  until  such  condition  or  failure  shall 
have  been  removed. 

Managing  officers  of  such  organizations,  except  the  regular 
literary  societies,  must  submit  the  names  of  candidates  for 
membership  in  their  organizations  to  the  committee  and  must 
receive  its  approval  before  enrolling  such  candidates  as  mem- 
bers. Students  belonging  to  the  first  and  middle  preparatory 
classes  may  not  belong  to  such  organizations,  with  the  exception 
of  the  regular  literary  societies,  or  take  part  in  any  musical  or 
dramatic  entertainment  without  the  approval  of  the  faculty  as 
a  whole.    This  rule  does  not  apply  to  special  students  of  music. 

Languages:  No  work  in  beginning  language  that  is  car- 
ried for  a  period  of  less  than  one  school  year  may  be  counted 
either  for  admission  or  towards  a  degree.  That  is,  German  I, 
French  I,  Spanish  I,  Greek  I,  or  first  year  Latin,  may  not  be 
counted  unless  German  II,  French  II,  Spanish  II,  Greek  II,  or 
the  second  half  of  first  year  Latin,  is  taken. 

Required  Work  in  Physical  Training:  Work  in  the  gym- 
nasium is  required  for  a  definite  period  of  all  students  of  the 
university,  with  the  exception  of  seniors  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Upon  entering  the  university  every  student  is 
required  to  take  a  physical  examination.  The  medical  part  of 
the  examination  consists  chiefly  of  heart  and  lung  tests.  In  the 
physical  examination  proper,  a  complete  anthropometric  and 
trength  test  is  made.  This  record  is  filed  and  serves  as  a  basis 
for  prescribing  exercise.  Students  in  the  two  years'  pharmacy 
course  and  in  the  two  years'  medical  course  are  required  to 
take  two  hours  of  physical  training,  and  undergraduates  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  required  to  take  four  hours  of 
physical  training,  unless  excused  by  the  physical  director. 
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FACULTY  RULES  GOVERNING  ATHLETICS 

The  faculty  has  adopted  the  following  rules  governing  in- 
tercollegiate athletics: 

1.  A  person  eligible  to  compete  in  any  intercollegiate  con- 
test must  be  regularly  enrolled  for  and  must  be  maintaining  his 
class  standing  in  at  least  12  hours  of  work,  and  must  be  en- 
rolled not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  opening  of  the  sem- 
ester in  which  the  contest  takes  place. 

2.  At  least  twice  during  each  semester  the  committee  on 
eligibility  shall  investigate  the  class  standing  of  the  several 
members  of  the  teams,  and  shall  report  to  the  general  manager 
the  names  of  those  found  deficient. 

3.  The  investigation  for  the  first  semester  shall  be  on  or 
about  the  15th  of  October  and  the  15th  of  November,  and  for 
the  second  semester  shall  be  on  or  about  the  1st  of  April  and  the 
1st  of  May,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  committee  may  de- 
sire. 

4.  A  student  may  not  compete  in  any  intercollegiate  ath- 
letic event  whose  standing  at  the  first  investigation  shall  fail  be- 
low C  in  more  than  two  subjects,  or  at  the  time  of  the  second 
investigation  shall  fall  below  C  in  more  than  one  subjeect  until 
such  deficiency  shall  be  made  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
instructor  or  instructors  concerned. 

o.  A  student  failing  to  pass  in  at  least  12  hours  of  work 
in  any  semester  may  not  compete  in  any  intercollegiate  event 
during  the  next  semester  he  is  in  residence. 

6.  Work  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  work  in 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts  not  leading  to  a  degree,  and  the  first 
two  years  of  the  preparatory  courses  may  not  count  in  making 
up  the  required  12  hours  of  work. 

7.  The  term  "intercollegiate  contest"  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  any  contest  in  which  a  university  team  is  officially  rep- 
resented. 
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ADMISSION  TO  THE  SEVERAL  SCHOOLS 

Admission  to  the  several  schools  of  the  university  may  be 
either  by  examination  or  by  certificate  from  a  high  school  of 
acceptable  standing.  The  university  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
public  school  system  of  the  state,  providing  instruction  just 
above  the  work  of  the  high  schools.  A  certificate  of  satisfac- 
tory work  done  in  any  of  these  schools  entitles  the  student 
to  entrance  credit  in  the  subject  covered.  This  certificate  should 
include  a  statement  showing  in  detail  the  work  completed  and 
should  have  the  principal's  recommendation  for  the  student's 
admission.  A  convenient  blank  for  the  certificate  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  registrar.  This  should  be  filled  out,  signed  and 
returned  by  the  principal  of  the  accredited  school  at  least  one 
week  before  the  opening  of  the  collegiate  year. 

For  admission  without  condition  to  a  course  leading  to  the 
bachelor  degree,  a  candidate  must  present  evidence  of  having 
completed  successfully  fifteen  of  the  units  of  entrance  credit 
enumerated  hereafter.  A  unit  of  entrance  credit  as  used  here 
represents  a  year's  work  in  a  subject,  based  on  four  or  more 
forty-five  minute  recitation  periods  a  week,  with  ninety  minutes 
daily  preparation  or  the  equivalent  in  laboratory  work.  Thus 
four  units  stand  for  an  ordinary  year's  work.  The  fifteen  units 
presented  must  correspond  to  the  specific  requirements  of  the 
school  which  the  student  desires  to  enter  as  given  under  the 
proper  head  below.  These  requirements,  in  common  with  those 
of  other  western  universities,  are  extremely  flexible.  This  flexi- 
bility is  for  the  sake  of  adjustment  with  different  high  school 
courses,  and  does  not  mean  that  the  university  prefers  a  wide 
range  of  electives  in  the  high  school.  Candidates  for  admission 
to  freshman  standing  who  have  not  done  sufficient  work  in  a 
high  school  or  other  school  of  equal  standing  should  present 
themselves  for  examination,  if  possible,  immediately  before  the 
opening  of  the  first  semester.  Persons  who  have  taught  suc- 
cessfully for  several  years  will  receive  recognition  for  such  work 
In  estimating  entrance  credit. 
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REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION    TO    THE    COLLEGE    OF 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

(a)  For  the  regular  under-graduate  course. 

English    3  units. 

One   foreign   language    2     units. 

History    1  unit. 

Algebra,  [units  Nos.  12  and  14   (2)] 1V2  units. 

Plane  geometry  (unit  No.  13)    1  unit. 

Physics,   (unit  No.  16)    1  unit. 

Electives   5^  units. 

The  one  and  one-half  units  in  Algebra  will  not  be  required 
until  July  1,  1909.     At  present  one  unit  (12)  is  required. 

(b)  For   the   combined    course   in   collegiate    and    medical 
studies. 

English   3  units. 

One  foreign  language  (one  unit  of  Latin  specified 

2  units. 

History  1  unit. 

Mathematics  (units  Nos.  12  and  13)    2  units. 

Physics  (  unit  No.  16)    1  unit. 

Other  Science    1  unit.* 

Electives    5  units.* 

FOR    ADMISSION    TO   THE   SCHOOL   OF   APPLIED   SCIENCE 

English    3  units. 

One  foreign  language   2  units. 

History 1  unit. 

Mathematics  (units  Nos.  12,  13  and  14)   3  units. 

Physics    (unit  No.   16)    1  unit. 

Electives   5  units. 

FOR  ADMISSION   TO  THE  SCHOOL  OF   MEDICINE 
English    2  units. 

Latm    2  units. 

History    1  unit. 

Mathematics  (units  Nos.  12  and  13)    2  units. 

Physics  (unit  No.  16)    ' .   i  unit. " 

Other   Sciences 1  unit.* 

Electives 6  units.* 
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FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

English    3  units. 

History    1  unit. 

One  foreign  language   2  units. 

Mathematics  (units  Nos.  1^,  13,  and  14)    3  units. 

Physics  (unit  No.  16)   1  unit. 

Electives    5  units. 

♦For  conditions  under  which  these  electives  may  be  chosen 
see  page  — 

FOR   ADMISSION   TO  THE   SCHOOL  OF   FINE   ARTS 

English    3  units. 

One   foreign   language    2  units. 

History    1  unit. 

Algebra  (unit  No.  12)   1  unit. 

Plane  geometry  (unit  No.  13)    1  unit. 

Physics   (unit  No.   16)    1  unit. 

Preparatory   technical   work*    6  units. 


FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

(a)  For  the  two  years'  course. 

English    2  units. 

Latin   (unit  No.  8)    1  unit. 

History    1  unit. 

Algebra  (unit  No.  12)    1  unit 

Botany  (unit  No.  15)    1  unit. 

Physics    (unit  16a)    1  unit. 

(b)  For  the  four  years'  course. 

English    3  units. 

History    1  unit. 

Latin    2  units. 

Algebra  (unit  No.  12) 1  unit. 

Plane  geometry  (unit  No.  13)   1  unit. 

Physics  (unit  No.  16)   1  unit. 

Botany  (unit  No.  15)    1  unit. 

Electives   5  units. 


Total    15  units. 
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ADMISSION   OF  STUDENTS  WHO   HAVE   NOT  COMPLETED 

THE    ENTRANCE    REQUIREMENTS 

High  school  graduates  deficient  in  not  more  than  three 
units  of  preparatory  work  will  be  classified  as  freshmen,  but 
will  be  required  to  remove  this  deficiency  as  rapidly  as  the  en- 
rolling committee  may  think  best.  If  the  deficiency  is  in  elec- 
tive work  it  may  be  removed  in  either  of  two  ways.  The 
student  may  be  allowed  to  transfer  such  college  courses  as 
German  or  Greek  to  his  entrance  credit,  reckoning  five  college 
hours  (or  six  in  some  courses)  equal  to  a  unit,  or  he  may  com- 
plete the  required  number  of  units  in  the  preparatory  school 
maintained  by  the  university.  If  the  deficiency  is  in  required 
work  the  student  must  take  the  corresponding  course  in  the 
preparatory  school.  High  school  graduates  who  have  not  com- 
pleted twelve  units  of  entrance  credit  will  be  admitted  to  the 
preparatory  school  with  full  credit  for  work  done. 

The  preparatory  school  covers  the  work  outlined  in  the 
description  of  units  immediately  following.  The  September  bul- 
letin wil  contain  complete  information  as  to  the  work  offered.  For 
admission  to  this  school  applicants  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years 
of  age  and  must  give  evidence  of  proficiency  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  study  pursued  in  the  common  schools.  Unless  the 
student  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  should  present  a  certifl- 

♦For  conditions  under  which  these  electives  may  be  chosen 
see  page — 

cate  stating  that  he  has  completed  the  public  school  of  his  dis- 
trict or  town.  Students  are  expected  to  make  use  of  whatever 
high  school  facilities  they  may  have  at  home  before  entering 
the  university.  The  preparatory  school  is  maintained  to  pre- 
pare those  who  do  not  have  the  advantages  of  a  local  high 
school. 


DESCRIPTION   OF  UNITS  OF   ENTRANCE  CREDIT 

Following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  amount  of  work 
necessary  in  each  subject  to  secure  the  units  of  credit  indi- 
cated above. 

ENGLISH 

The  character  and  amount  of  work  are  indicated  rather  than 
the  order  in  which  it  must  be  taken. 

1.    Elementary  Composition:   Spelling,  punctuation,  the  fun* 
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damental  principles  of  rhetoric,  abundant  theme  writing  and 
theme  correcting;  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  con- 
ception and  use  of  the  paragraph. 

2.  Composition  and  American  Classics:  Selected  classics 
based  on  a  standard  American  literature  with  constant  theme 
writing. 

3.  Rhetoric  and  Literature:  Proper  preparation  of  this 
unit  includes  theme  writing  and  theme  correcting,  the  study 
of  a  standard  text  such  as  Herrick  and  Damon  and  the  reading 
of  masterpieces  of  English  literature. 

4.  English  Literature:  The  preparation  of  this  unit  in- 
cludes the  study  of  a  good  outline  history  of  English  literature 
and   a   continued   reading   of   English   masterpieces. 

The  uniform  college  entrance  requirements  in  English  are 
recommended  as  a  part  of  the  work  in  preparing  units  3  and  4. 

Following  are  the  works  set  by  the  committee  for  19U6, 
1907,    1908: 

(a)  For  reading:  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly  Papers  from  the  Spectator;  Goldsmith's  Vicar 
of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  Ivanhoe; 
Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King;  Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith; 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lane;   George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

(b)  For  study  and  practice:  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Mil- 
ton's Lycidas,  Comus,  L* Allegro  and  II  Penseroso;  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Ad- 
4ison  and  his  life  of  Johnson;  Shakespeare's  Juliua  Caesar. 

HISTORY  AND  CIVICS 

5.  Ancient  History:  West's  or  Myer's  or  Wolfson's  to  A. 
D.  814;  assigned  readings.  A  careful  study  of  main  periods 
Time  requirements  five  times  a  week   for  one  year. 

6.  Modern  History:  West's  Modern  History  or  Myers's 
Middle  Ages  and  Modern  Age  with  required  readings.  Time  re- 
quirement five  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

6a.  English  History:  Larned,  Andrews,  Montgomery,  or 
equivalent,  with  assigned  readings.  Time  requirement,  five 
Umes  a  week  for  one  year. 

7.  American  History  and  Government  :  The  course  of 
Study  recommended  for  American  history  and  civil  government 
Should  occupy  five  exercises  a  week  during  the  fourth  year  of 
the  high  school.  Military  details  may  be  omitted.  The  origin 
Of  the  American  people  and  the  development  of  their  political 
life  should  be  clearly  understood  in  their  main  outline. 
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While  a  full  year's  work  In  each  of  the  above  courses  Is 
recommended,  one-half  unit  of  credit  will  be  given  for  one- 
half  year's  work  in  the  subject. 

LATIN 

8.  First  Year  Latin:  Drill  in  Inflections;  practice  in  writ- 
ing easy  Latin,  twenty  pages  of  Viri  Romae;  or  Coy's  Latin  Les- 
sons complete;  or  Collar  and  Daniel's  First  Year  Latin  complete. 

9.  Second  Year  Latin:  Caesar,  four  books  completed,  or 
Greenough's  Second  Year  juatin  with  composition,  D'Ooger's 
Latin    composition,   or   an   equivalent. 

10.  Cicero:  The  four  orations  against  Catiline  are  prefer- 
red with  at  least  two  other  orations  or  equivalents  from  classic 
Latin  prose.  This  course  must  continue  through  the  year  four 
or  five  times  in  the  week. 

11.  Vergil:  Six  or  seven  books  complete;  versification; 
metrical  translations;  assigned  readings.  Time  requiremeni 
four  or  five  times  a  week  for  one  year. 

11a.  Third  Year  Latin:  A  combination  of  Cicero  and  Ver- 
gil will  be  accepted  for  a  unit's  credit  but  such  a  combination  If 
not  recommended. 

MATHEMATICS 

♦12.  Algebra  :  Taylor's  or  Milne's  or  an  equivalent  through 
quadratics.     Time  requirement  five  times  a  week  for  one  year. 

13.  Plane  Geometry:  The  first  five  books  of  Beman  and 
Smith's  or  Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry,  or  equivalent.  Time 
requirement,  four  or  five  times  a  week  for  one  year. 

14.  Intermediate   Mathematics: 

(1)  Solid  Geometry  :A  course  equivalent  to  that  contained 
in  Holgate's  or  Beman  and  Smith's  Geometry  including  numei 
ous  exercises  and  problems.    One-half  year. 

*  After  July  1,  1909  1V2  units  of  algebra  will  be  required  for 
entrance  into  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

(2)  Algebraic  Theory:  A  review  and  continuation  of  No. 
12;  quadratic  equations,  irrationals,  imaginaries,  theory  of  ex- 
ponents, limits,  inequalities,  progressions,  etc.  Taylor's  Alge- 
bra or  equivalent.     One-half  year. 

NATURAL   SCIENCE 

15.  Botany:  Leavitt's  Outlines  or  equivalent,  with  an  her- 
barium of  fifty  plants. 

Note — Candidates    presenting    only    a    half-year    of    botany 
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must  present  with  it  a  half-year  of  one  of  the  sciences  men- 
tioned in  No.  17  in  order  to  receive  full  credit  for  this  unit. 

16.  Physics:  Gage's,  Carhart  and  Chute's,  Hoadley's  or 
equivalent  may  be  used  as  text.  Laboratory  work  is  strongly 
recommended  as  part  of  the  preparation  in  physics. 

16a.  Physics:  This  unit  is  require  1  for  admission  to  the 
school  of  pharmacy.  It  is  similar  to  unit  No.  16  but  the  text 
book  used  need  not  deal  so  extensively  with  the  mathematical 
side  of  physics. 

17.  Other  Natural  Science:  Any  one  of  these  sciences 
continuing  throughout  one  year  or  any  combination  of  them 
may  be  counted  as  one  unit  of  credit.     See  note  under  15. 

(1)  Physiolrgy:  Martin's  Human  Body,  briefer  course,  or 
equivalent,  with  laboratory  work. 

(2)  Zoology:  Classifications,  general  structure  and  habits 
of  animals. 

(3)  Physiography:  The  physical  forces  that  are  in  oper- 
ation on  the  earth's  surface;  physiographic  forms,  earth  sculp- 
ture, work  of  streams,  glaciers,  oceans,  etc.  Text,  lectures 
and  laboratory  work. 

GERMAN   AND  GREEK 

18.  First  Year  German  :  Daily  exercises  in  pronunciation; 
memorizing  easy  phrases;  study  of  the  inflection  of  the  im- 
portant parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  elements  of  syntax;  written 
translations  of  English  into  German  confined  to  easy  varia- 
tions of  German  sentences  already  known  to  the  pupil;  repeti- 
tion of  short  dialogues.  The  reading  of  seventy-five  to  one  hun- 
dred pages  of  graduated  texts.  Thomas's  practical  German 
Grammar  or  equivalent. 

19.  Second  Year  German:  The  work  should  comprise 
the  reading  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  literature 
with  practice  in  translation  into  German  of  easy  variations 
upon  the  matter  read  and  continued  drill  upon  the  requirements 
of  the  grammar. 

20.  Greek:  Ball's  Elements  of  Greek,  White's  First  Greek 
Book,  or  some  similar  first  year  book;  careful  drill  on  forms 
and  accents,  prose  composition. 

Students  entering  with  a  unit  of  foreign  language  are 
strongly  advised  to  continue  the  study  of  that  language  at  least 
one   more   year. 

21.  Substitute  Electives:  The  university  will  give  entrance 
Credit  for  the  subjects  which  are  usualy  or  occasionally  given 
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in  good  high  schools.  These  include,  among  others,  chemistry, 
drawing,  economics,  French,  additional  units  of  German  or 
Greek,    Spanish   and   trigonometry. 

ADMISSION    TO    ADVANCED    STANDING 

Students  from  other  schools  who  present  letters  of  honora- 
ble dismissal,  will  be  entitled  to  such  standing  and  upon  such 
terms  as  the  committee  on  advanced  entrance  credits  may  deem 
just.  Every  such  candidate  is  required  to  present,  alon?  with 
a  catalogue  of  the  school  in  which  he  has  studied  a  full  state- 
ment, duly  certified,  of  the  studies  he  has  completed,  including 
studies  passed  or  credited  at  entrance. 

All  applications  for  advanced  standing  on  the  uasis  of  work 
done  before  entering  the  university,  must  be  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee on  advanced  entrance  credits  within  one  semester  after 
matriculation;  and  such  application  will  not  be  received  at  a 
later  date. 

Students  from  other  schools  whose  credentials  are  satis- 
factory are  admitted  on  trial  to  such  classes  as  their  prepara- 
tion seems  to  warrant.  After  one  semester's  residence,  if  their 
work  has  been  satisfactory  and  of  sufficiently  high  grade,  they 
will  be  given  such  advanced  standing  as  may  be  deemed  just 
by  the  committee,  but  no  such  student  will  finally  be  given 
advanced  credit  for  more  than  three  years'  work,  i.  e.,  ninety- 
five  hours  towird  graduation  in  the  courses  leading  to  the 
bachelor  degree. 

College  credit  may  be  given  upon  examination  for  work  done 
in  the  high  school  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  for  admis- 
sion. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

To  facilitate  the  granting  of  advanced  credits  to  students 
from  normal  schools  the  committee  has  adopted  the  following 
rules: 

1.  Graduates  of  the  six  years  course  in  the  Oklahoma  State 
Normal  schools  who  have  not  completed  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  state  university  in  some  accredited  high  school 
before  entering  the  normal  school  may  be  given,  in  addition 
to  the  fifteen  units  for  entrance,  general  credits  not  to  exceed 
forty  hours. 

2.  Graduates  from  the  Oklahoma  state  normal  schools  who 
have  completed  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  state  univer- 
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sity  In  an  accredited  high  school  before  entering  the  normal 
may  be  given  such  credits  in  excess  of  the  forty  hours  as  may 
be  deemed  just  by  the  committee  on  advanced  standing.  The 
total  number  of  college  credits  in  any  event  not  to  exceed  sixty 
hours  on  the  following  conditions: 

(a).  Work  for  which  credit  is  given  must  be  a  full  equiv- 
alent to  the  similar  work  that  is  given  in  the  university. 

(b).  Reviews  of  subjects  required  for  entrance  will  not  be 
given  college  credit. 

(c).  The  number  of  hours  which  the  student  carried  or 
was  expected  to  carry  while  enrolled  in  the  normal  school  will 
be  considered  in  determining  the  value  of  an  hour  of  college 
credit.  Not  more  than  thirty  hours  credit  will  be  given  for  any 
year's  work  in  the  normal  schools  and  in  proportion  for  terms. 

3.  Applicants  for  advanced  standing  who  are  not  gradu- 
ates will  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  applicants  from 
high  schools  or  other  preparatory  schools. 


ADMISSION    AS    SPECIAL    STUDENTS 

Applicants  for  admission,  twenty-one  or  more  years  of  age, 
not  candidates  for  a  degree  who  wish  to  take  certain  advanced 
courses  in  any  of  the  several  schools  of  the  university  without 
first  bringing  up  the  regular  entrance  requirements,  are  ad- 
mitted as  special  students  and  permitted  to  take  such  courses 
upon  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  prepared  to 
carry  on  the  desired  studies  to  advantage.  If  they  subsequently 
desire  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree  or  to  take  a  regular 
course,  they  must  pass  the  required  entrance  examinations  of 
the  department  in  which  they  are  seeking  a  degree. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  center  of  the  uni- 
versity out  of  which  the  professional  schools  have  grown  and 
around  which  they  group  themselves.  It  provides  instruction 
in  the  liberal  arts,  letters  and  sciences  without  attempting  to 
apply  the  knowledge  gained  to  a  professional  or  technical  end. 
The  line  which  divides  the  college  from  the  professional  school 
cannot  always  be  drawn  sharply  as  certain  courses  belong 
equally  to  both;  nevertheless  the  general  principle  is  clear, 
that  knowledge  sought  for  mental  training  or  for  a  more  lib- 
eral culture  is  the  legitimate  work  of  the  college,  whereas  what- 
ever makes  use  of  special  knowledge  or  training  for  a  profes- 
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sional  or  technical  end  belongs  to  the  professional  schools. 
A  sense  of  this  fundamental  distinction  governs  both  the  nature 
and  the  methods  of  work  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 


ADMISSION 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  whether  to  the  freshman  class,  to  advanced  standing 
or  to  do  special  work,  are  explained  on  pages 

PLAN   OF   UNDERGRADUATE  WORK 

To  secure  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  the  candidate  must 
complete  in  an  acceptable  manner  129  hours  of  work  done  in 
accordance  with  the  plan,  set  iorth  hereafter. 

Every  hour  for  which  credit  is  given  is  understood  to  rep- 
resent approximately  for  the  average  student  three  hours  of 
actual  work  a  week  through  one  semester.  Thus  in  lecture  or 
recitation  work,  one  hour  is  allowed  to  the  lecture  or  recitation 
and  two  hours  to  preparation  or  subsequent  reading  or  study  on 
the  part  of  the  student.  Where  the  time  is  wholly  occupied  with 
drawing,  field  or  laboratory  work  three  full  hours  a  week  for 
one  semester  are  expected  of  the  student  for  each  hour  that 
counts  toward  graduation. 

The  general  plan  of  undergraduate  work  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  is  what  is  known  as  the  major  elective  sys- 
tem. Five  requirements  are  set:  1,  required  courses;  2,  group 
electives;  3,  a  major  elective;  4,  free  electives;  5,  a  senior 
thesis. 

The  work  of  the  four  years  is  divided  into  two  groups.  Dur- 
ing the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  the  undergraduate  is 
required  to  distribute  his  work  among  a  number  of  departments, 
choosing  for  the  most  part  general  and  introductory  courses  in 
widely  different  branches   of  study. 

Freedom  of  selection  is  limited  very  largely  during  the 
first  two  years  by  the  requirement  of  certain  specified  courses 
and  groups  which  follow,  and  by  the  further  requirement  that 
all  elections  must  be  made  under  the  advice  of  the  com- 
mittee on  freshman  studies  and  with  their  written  approval. 

I — Prescribed  Courses:  Every  candidate  for  the  bachelor 
degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  folowing  courses: 
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English  I  and  II   6  hours  credit. 

History   la   and    lb    6  hours  credit. 

Physical   training    4  hours  credit. 

II — Group  Electives:  Of  the  following  eight  groups  seven 
must  be  taken: 

Group  I  English    6  hours  credit. 

Group  II,  One  ancient  language   6  hours  credit. 

Group   III,   One   modern   language    6  hours  credit. 

Group  IV,   Mathematics    6  hours  credit. 

Group  V,  One  of  the  phys.cal  sciences: 
physics,  chemistry,  geology,  astron- 
omy     6  hours  credit. 

Group  VI,  One  of  the  biological  sciences: 

botany,   physiology,   zoology    6  hours  credit. 

Group   VII,   Psychology,    logic,    ethics,   his- 
tory of  philosophy,  metaphysics   6  hours  credit. 

Group  VIII,  Economics,  political  science, 

sociology    6  hours  credit. 

Total,  including   physical   training 58  "hours  credit. 

It  is  expected  that  all  prescribed  courses  and  group  elec- 
tives will  be  completed  within  the  first  two  years,  except  groups 
VII  and  VIII,  which  should  preferably  be  taken  later. 

The  requirements  in  Lny  one  of  the  groups  i-VI  may  be 
waived  provided  the  student  presents  for  admission  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  credits  in  that  group.  This  shall  be  for  groups 
I  and  II  four  units  each;  for  group  III,  two  units  in  addition  to 
entrance  requirements  in  a  foreign  language;  group  IV,  three 
and  one-half  units;  for  groups  V  and  VI,  two  units  each. 

III.  Major  Elect:ves:  At  the  beginning  of  his  junior  year, 
i.  e.,  after  he  has  completed  60  hours  of  work,  every  candidate 
for  the  bachelor  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  must 
choose  a  major  study.  Such  choice  is  to  be  made  under  the 
following  limitations   : 

1.  Before  the  choice  of  a  major  study  will  be  accepted  the 
candidate  must  present  in  writing  to  the  professor  in  charge  of 
the  department  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  his  reasons 
for  selecting  the  work,  and  make  formal  application  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  department.  If  such  application  be  approved  the 
candidate  must  then  draw  up,  under  the  advice  of  his  major 
professor,  a  complete  plan  of  work,  covering  his  junior  and 
senior  years.     Such  a  plan  will  not  be  considered  final  but  it 
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will  be  changed  by  the  major  professor,  only  for  what  seem  to 
him  good  reasons.  This  plan  of  work,  together  with  the  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  professor  in  charge,  must  then  be  submitted 
to  the  president  of  the  university.  If  it  secures  his  written 
approval,  the  application — together  with  the  plan  of  work — must 
be  filed  with  the  registrar,  and  the  candidate  will  then  be  en- 
rolled by  his  major  professor. 

2.  The  major  must  be  chosen  from  one  of  the  following 
departments  of  instruction:  philosophy,  psychology,  history, 
economics,  political  science,  rGeek,  Latin,  German,  Romance 
languages,  English,  mathematics,  chemistry,  geology,  physics, 
zoology,  pathology   and  bacteriology. 

3.-  The  work  must  consist  of  not  fewer  than  twenty  hours 
and  must  extend  over  two  years.  Four  hours  of  the  twenty 
however,  may  be  credited  to  the  senior  thesis. 

4.  No  work  done  before  the  junior  year  may  count  towards 
the  major  except  by  special  permission  of  the  faculty. 

5.  After  the  major  study  has  been  chosen  and  the  work 
entered  upon  no  change  may  be  made  except  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  faculty. 

6.  Students  from  other  schools  who  have  received  advanced 
credits  for  95  hours,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  choose  a  major,  or 
are  unable  to  do  so,  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
committee  on  freshman  studies,  and  must  select  their  work 
under  the  guidance  of  that  committee.  In  such  cases  the  bach- 
elor degree  conferred  will  be  unqualified. 

IV.  Free  Electives:.  In  addition  to  the  above,  every  can- 
didate must  choose  a  sufficient  number  of  free  electives  to  com- 
plete the  total  number  of  hours  required;  provided,  howwever, 
that  not  more  than  thirty-six  hours  in  any  department  shall  be 
•ounted  toward  a  degree. 

V.  Thesis:  Not  later  than  the  second  Monday  in  October 
of  his  senior  year,  every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  file  with 
the  registrar,  a  subject  for  a  thesis,  approved  by  his  advising 
professor  upon  some  phase  of  his  major  work.  The  finished 
thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  professor  in  charge  not  later 
than  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and  no  candidate  will  be  recom- 
mended for  a  degree  until  a  written  approval  of  the  thesis 
signed  by  the  advisory  professor  shall  have  been  filed  with  the 
registrar  and  two  copies  of  the  thesis,  bound  in  an  acceptablt 
manner  and  according  to  the  required  specifications  shall  have 
Been  filed  with  the  librarian. 
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For  sufficient  reason  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  his 
advisory  professor,  the  faculty  may  excuse  a  student  from  his 
senior  thesis. 


DEGREE 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  plan  of  study  as 
outlined  above,  the  candidate  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  (B.  A.)  qualified  by  the  department  in  which  the 
major  work  has  been  done.  For  example,  a  student  who  has 
done  his  major  work  in  history  wil  receive  the  degree  of  "B. 
A.  in  history." 

Those  majoring  in  pathology  and  bacteriology,  upon  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  plan  of  study,  will  receive  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  in  pathology  and  bacteriology. 

If,  for  any  reason  a  student  has  been  excused  from  choos- 
ing a  major  study,  but  has  fulfilled  all  other  requirements,  he 
will  receive  the  bachelor  degree  unqualified. 

WORK   DONE    IN    ABSENTIA 

The  faculty  has  adopted  the  following  rules  governing  work 
done  in  absentia: 

No  credits  will  be  given  for  work  in  absentia  done  by  per- 
sons  never  in  resident  attendance. 

None  of  the  required  courses  may  be  worked  out  in  absentia. 

A  student  who  has  credits  for  not  fewer  than  sixty  hours 
of  college  work  may  be  allowed  to  do  work  in  absentia,  pro- 
vided he  make  written  application  to  the  faculty  designating  the 
work  that  he  desires  to  take;  such  application  to  be  endorsed 
by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done. 

All  students  who  desire  to  become  candidates  for  the 
bachelor  degree  must  take  the  last  thirty  hours  of  their  work 
in  residence. 

Not  more  than  eight  hours  may  be  worked  out  during 
any  one   summer. 

FIELD  WORK 

At  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  department,  credit  not 
to  exceed  one  hour  for  each  two  weeks  spent  in  the  field  may  be 
given  in  the  departments  of  botany,  zoology,  geology,  and  in 
engineering,  provided  the  work  be  outlined  and  carried  on  un- 
der suitable  departmental  direction. 
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COMBINED   COURSES    IN   COLLEGIATE   AND    MEDICAL 
STUDIES 

A  student  who  intends  to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine  after 
taking  his  bachelor  degree  and  who  may  wish  to  complete  the 
course  in  two  years,  thus  earning  the  two  degrees,  bachelor  of 
arts  and  doctor  of  mdicine  in  six  years,  will  find  it  necessary 
to  select  his  studies  with  this  end  in  view  from  the  beginning 
of  his  first  year  of  residence  at  the  university.  To  enable  such 
a  student  to  plan  his  work  intelligently  and  systematically,  a 
scheme  of  study  covering  four  years  is  given  in  full  on  pages — 

GRADUATE  WORK 

Thus  far  there  has  been  no  formal  organization  of  the 
graduate  school,  nor  is  it  the  present  policy  of  the  university 
to  offer  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or 
Doctor  of  Science.  Nevertheless  a  large  number  of  advanced 
courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  be 
taken  with  advantage  by  graduate  students,  and  every  year  a 
number  of  such  students  are  in  attendance.  Every  such  student 
is  under  the  control  of  the  committee  on  graduate  studies  which 
examines  into  the  earlier  work  and  training  of  every  candi- 
date for  a  higher  degree  and  passes  upon  all  proposed  courses 
of  study. 

Master's  Degree:  For  the  master's  degree  the  faculty  has 
adopted   the  following  requirements: 

The  candidate  must  have  received  the  bachelor  degree  from 
this  university  or  from  some  other  acceptable  school. 

He  must  spend  at  least  one  school  year  in  resident  study 
at  the  university,  and  must  secure  credit  for  not  fewer  than  30 
hours  of  work.  No  work  that  falls  below  "B"  in  grade  can  be 
so  counted. 

The  subjects  of  study  must  be  chosen  from  those  for 
which  graduate  credit  is  given,  and  must  form  a  consistent  plan 
of  work,  acceptable  to  the  committee  in  charge. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Note — After  ten  days  from  the  opening  of  the  semester 
heads  of  departments  may  withdraw  any  course  elected  by  not 
more  than  three  students. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Cole,  Associate  Professor  Humphreys. 

All  courses  in  psychology  may  be  counted  toward  a  major 
in  philosophy. 

Philosophy  I.  The  History  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Phil- 
osophy: A  few  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  showing  the  relation 
of  the  early  Greek  philosophy  to  the  more  primitive  thought  of 
prehistoric  times.  The  early  development  of  Greek  thought  will 
be  discussed,  then  the  period  of  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
Epicureanism  and  Stoicism.  The  last  third  of  the  course  will 
describe  the  general  course  of  mediaeval  thought.  Lectures, 
readings  and  reports  or  a  thesis.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:00,  first  sem- 
ester, Professor  Cole. 

Philosophy  la.  This  course  is  supplementary  to  course  1 
which  should  precede  or  accompany  it.  The  work  will  be  based 
on  selections  from  the  works  of  some  of  the  chief  philosophers 
of  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  periods.  For  the  year  1908-09  some 
fragments  and  criticisms  of  the  writings  of  the  earlier  Greek 
philosophers  will  be  read,  but  most  of  the  time  will  be  devoted 
to  selections  from  Plato.  Some  other  writer  may,  however,  be 
chosen  by  the  student  for  special  study  and  a  thesis.  T. 
Th.,  at  10:00,  first  semester,  Professor  Cole. 

Philosophy    II.     The    History   of    Modern    Philosophy...    The 

principal  schools  and  problems  of  modern  philosophy  will  be 
taken  up  in  their  order.  Toward  the  close  of  the  course  the  re- 
lation of  contemporary  problems  to  the  history  of  thought  will 
be  discussed.  Weber's  History  of  Philosophy  will  be  used  as  a 
text  in  both  ancient  and  modern  philosophy.  Lectures,  readings 
and  reports  or  a  thesis.  M.  W.  F.  at  10:00,  second  semester, 
Professor   Cole. 

Philosophy  lib.  A  continuation  of  course  Ta  but  based  on 
the  works  of  modern  philosophers.  For  the  year  1908-09  the 
course  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  the  works  of  Locke,  Berkeley 
and  Hume.  Lectures,  readings  and  a  thesis.  T.  Th.,  at 
10:00,  second  semester.    Professor  Cole. 

Philosophy  III  A.  General  Psychology:  For  a  description 
of  this  course  see  course  I  in  the  department  of  psychology.  M. 
Th.,  at  10:50,  first  semester.    Professor  Cole. 

Philosophy  III  B.  Logic,  Inductive  and  Deductive:  An  in- 
troductory study  of  scientific  methods.  Recitations,  discussions 
and  practical  exercises.  Jevons's  Lessons  in  Logic  will  be  used 
as  a  text.     This  course  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major  i» 
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philosophy,  hut  is  required  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  advanced 
courses.  M.  W.  F.,  at  8:50,  second  emester.  Professor 
Cole. 

(Philosophy  IV.  Introduction  to  Metaphysics:  A  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  philosophy;  materialism,  the  problem  of 
knowledge  in  its  relation  to  realism,  idealism  and  pragmatism. 
Lectures,  readings  and  a  thesis.  Every  day  at  8:50,  first  sem- 
ester. Professor  Cole.  This  course  may  be  elected  by  those 
who  have  taken  Philosophy  I,  Ilia,  or  Illb.)  Given  in  alternate 
years.     Not  offered  in  1908-09. 

Philosophy  V.  Ethics:  A  study  of  such  fundamental  prob- 
lems as  are  implied  in  the  following  topics:  The  nature  of 
goodness  and  the  relation  of  goodness  to  evil;  the  meaning  of 
personality;  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  conscience;  free-will 
and  determinism;  hedonism;  pessimism;  the  moral  sanctions; 
duty.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  two  theses.  M.  Tu.  Th.,  at 
11:40,  first  semester.     Professor  Cole. 

This  course  may  be  elected  only  by  those  who  have  take* 
Philosophy  I,  Psychology  I,  or  Sociology  I. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Cole. 

Psychology  I.  General  Psychology:  A  study  of  the  central 
nervous  system  with  the  dissection  of  a  mammal's  brain;  ner- 
vous discharge  and  reaction,  habit;  a  study  of  the  stream  of 
©onsciousness  in  normal  mental  life  and  comparisons  with  the 
abnormal;  certain  experiments  will  be  employed  in  illustra- 
tion of  facts  of  the  text;  brief  hirtory  of  psychological  thought 
on  the  more  extended  topics.  James's  Psychology,  Briefer 
Course,  will  be  used  as  a  text;  readings  and  reports.  M.  Tu. 
Th.,  at  10:50,  first  semester. 

Psychology  II.  Comarative  Psychology:  An  account  of 
the  development  of  the  nervous  from  the  nervoid  impulse,  cer- 
tain animal  tropisms,  a  description  of  animal  sense  organs  with 
reference  to  their  habits,  the  instincts  and  intelligence  of  ani- 
mals, of  the  feeble-minded;  child  psychology;  relative  influence 
of  heredity  and  education.  Lectures,  readings  and  a  thesis. 
Every  day  at  10:50,  second  semester. 

Psychology  III.  Pathological  Psychology:  A  study  of  such 
psychoses  as  throw  light  on  the  general  and  genetic  problems  of 
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psychology.  Disorders  of  sensation,  memory,  association,  the 
emotion  and  volition;  order  of  failure  of  mental  functions; 
some  statement  of  heredity.  A  study  of  certain  typical  intoxi- 
cation, exhaustion  and  infection  psychoses.  Readings  from 
Kraeplin  and  Ziehen.  Lectures  and  a  thesis.  T.  W.  Th.,  at 
2:50,  first  semester. 

Psychology  IV.  Experimental  Psychology:.  This  course 
will  consist  of  an  experimental  study  of  sensation.  The  thresh- 
olds of  intensity  and  of  difference,  the  phenomena  of  the  latent 
period,  duration,  after-image,  exhaustion,  summation,  fusion  and 
inhibition  together  with  the  time  and  space  qualities  of  sensa- 
tions and  their  feeling-tone  will  be  carefully  studied  by  experi- 
ment. Lectures,  readings  and  a  thesis.  Fee  $3.00.  T.  W.  Th., 
2:00  to  3:40,  second  semester. 

Psychology  V.  Analytic  Psychology:  A  discussion  of  the 
problems  resulting  from  the  treatment  of  psychology  as  a  nat- 
ural science;  theories  of  mental  elements,  relations  of  brain 
states  to  mental  states.  Lectures,  reading  and  a  thesis.  This 
course  is  open  to  students  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts  of  gen- 
eral and  comparative  psychology.  W.  and  F.,  at  10:50,  first  sem- 
ester. 

(Psychology  VI.  Psychology  of  Religion:  A  study  of  the 
development  of  the  religious  impulse  as  evidenced  in  animism, 
primitive  and  natural  religion.  Brinton's  Religions  of  Primitive 
People,  Starbuck's  Psychology  of  Religion,  and  James's  Varieties 
of  Religious  Experience  will  be  used  as  references.  Lectures, 
readings  and  a  thesis.  Twice  a  week,  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged, 
second  semester.)  Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  offered  in 
1908-09. 

Courses  V  and  VI  are  seminary  courses  and  may  be  changed 
at  any  time  to  other  special  topics  in  psychology,  or  a  course  in 
symbolic  logic  may  be  substituted  for  both. 


EDUCATION 

Professor  Cole  and  Mr.  Erwin. 

Education  I.  History  of  Education:  A  study  of  the  ideals 
controlling  various  ancient  nations,  the  expression  of  these  ideals 
in  their  conception  of  education  and  their  attempts  at  realiza- 
tion through  their  educational  systems.  (1)  Development  or 
early  education  (a)  in  primitive  societies  (b)  in  political  socle- 
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ties;  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  group  determining  the 
educational  process.  (2)  Oriental  education.  China  as  a  type. 
(3)  Greek  education.  (4)  Purposes  and  methods  of  Roman  edu- 
cation. (5)  Influence  of  Christianity  on  education.  (6)  The 
organized  educational  effort  of  Christian  nations.  Recitations, 
readings  and  a  thesis.  Every  day  at  2:50,  first  semester.  Mr. 
Erwin. 

Education  II.  Principles  of  Education:  In  this  course  the 
attempt  is  made  to  define  clearly  the  principles  which  underlie 
all  sound  educational  practice  and  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  problems  of  school  administration,  the  making  of 
a  course  of  study,  supervision  and  methods  of  teaching  the  va- 
rious studies  in  the  early,  middle  and  later  periods  of  the  child's 
mental  development.  Following  these  special  relations,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  course  is  to  form  a  scientific  theory  of  education 
considered  as  a  human  institution.  Lectures,  readings  and  * 
thesis.  Second  semester.  Three  times  a  week  at  an  hour  to 
be   arranged.     Professor   Cole. 

Education  III.  Secondary  Education:  This  course  is  de- 
signed first,  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  development 
of  the  American  high  school,  and  to  make  a  comparative  study 
of  secondary  education  in  England,  France  and  Germany.  Sec- 
ond, following  this  preliminary  survey,  a  practical  study  will 
be  made  of  the  problems  of  the  high  school,  including:  its  place 
in  an  educational  system,  its  relation  to  the  community,  its 
courses  of  study,  the  educational  values  of  high  school  sub- 
jects, the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  characteristics  of 
the  adolescent  period.     Three  hours,  first  semester.  Mr.  Erwin. 

Education  IV.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Public 
School  Systems:  This  course  will  embody  a  comparative  study 
of  public  school  systems,  of  the  methods  by  which  educational 
and  financial  administration  are  being  separated,  of  means  of 
fixing  responsibility,  of  the  organization  of  day,  evening,  and 
vacation  schools.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  a  thesis.  M.  and 
W.,  at  8:50.     Professor  Cole. 

This  course  may  be  elected  only  by  those  who  have  had  edu- 
cation I  and  II. 

HISTORY 

Professor  Buchanan,  Associate  Professor  Gittinger. 
The  work  in  the  department  of  history  is  arranged  in  three 
groups.     Group  one  contains  all  the  courses  offered  in  Amer- 
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ican  history,  group  two  those  offered  in  English  history,  and 
group  three  those  offered  in  European  history.  Additional  work 
in  ancient  history  is  given  in  the  department  of  classical  arch- 
aeology. 

Courses  la  and  lb  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  bacheolr  of  arts  and  must  be  completed  before  entering 
upon  major  work  in  history.  Courses  la,  lb,  IX  and  XV  may 
not  be  counted  toward  a  major,  and  courses  II  and  III  may 
be  counted  only  under  certain  conditions.  Courses  la,  lb,  II, 
III,  IX  and  XV  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree, 
and  other  courses  in  history  may  be  so  counted  only  when  the 
student   does  work  in  addition  to  that  ordinarily  required. 


GROUP    I. 

History  la.  Constitutional  History:  A  general  course  em- 
bracing the  systematic  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  American  institutions,  federal,  state  and  local.  Required  of 
all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  This  course 
is  given  in  two  sections;  section  A  meets  on  Tu.  Th.  F.,  at 
8:00,  first  semester;  section  B,  on  M.  Tu.  Th.,  at  11:40, 
first  semester.     Professor  Buchanan. 

History  lb.  Constitutional  History:  A  continuation  of 
eourse  la.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor  degree. 
This  course  is  given  in  two  sections;  section  A  meets  on  Tu. 
Th.  and  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester;  section  B,  on  M.  Tu.  and 
Th.,  at  11:40,  second  semester.  Professor  Buchanan. 

History  V.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  from  1750 
to  1829.  Pre-requisite,  History  I.  The  topical  method  will  be 
pursued.  Text:  American  Politics,  Johnston;  Formation  of  the 
Union,  Hart  Schouler,  Vols.  I,  II,  and  to  chapter  XIII,  Vol.  III. 
M.  W.  F.,  first  semester,  U  8:50.     Professor  Buchanan. 

History  VI.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  from 
1829-1890.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  V,  and 
should  be  preceded  by  it.  Texts:  American  Politics,  Johnston; 
Division  and  Reunion,  Wilon;  Schouler,  Vol.  Ill  from  Chapt.  XIII, 
Vol.  IV,  V,  VI.  M.  W.  F.,  second  semester,  at  8:50.  Pro- 
fessor Buchanan. 

History  XI.  History  of  the  American  Colonies:  Prerequis- 
ite history  I.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  make  a  study  of 
the  development  of  the  English  political,  social  and  economic 
principles  under  American  conditions.     The  work  will  be  based 
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en  Thwaite's  Colonies,  Fisher's  Colonial  Era,  and  references  U 
other  accessible  sources.  M.  T.  Th.,  first  semester,  at 
10:50.     Professor  Buchanan. 

History  XII.  Territorial  Expansion:  Prerequesites,  His- 
tory V  and  VI.  This  is  an  informal  course  requiring  investiga- 
tion into  the  geography  of  the  United  States,  tracing  the  suc- 
cessive additions  to  our  tterritory  from  the  beginning  of  the 
government  down  to  the  present.  This  course  requires  a  se- 
lected library  and  demands  original  investigation.  Tu.  Th., 
second  semester,  at  8:50.     Professor  Buchanan. 

History  XIII.  A  Comparative  Study  of  Federal  Govern- 
ments: A  study  in  detail  of  the  work  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1787,  using  as  far  as  possible  the  sources,  such  as 
Madison's  Journal,  and  Eliot's  Debates.  About  half  the  time 
will  be  devoted  to  the  comparative  study  of  our  constitution 
with  that  of  other  nations.  Prerequisites,  History  I  and  V.  M. 
Tu.  Th.,  at  10:50,  second  semester.     Professor  Buchanan. 

(XXI.  A  study  of  the  westward  movement  of  population, 
and  the  political  and  economic  aspects  of  the  development  of 
the  different  sections.  Lectures  and  collateral  reading.  First 
semester,  T.  W.  Th.,  at  2:50.  Not  given  in  1908-09.)  Profes- 
sor Buchanan. 

XXII.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  The  history  of  the 
United  States  from  1830  to  1876.  Second  semester.  T.  W. 
Th.,  at  2:50.     Professor  Buchanan. 

GROUP  II 

History  II.  Early  and  Mediaeval  England:  The  formation 
of  the  English  nation  and  the  development  of  English  institu- 
tions. Text  and  readings.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  11:40,  first  sem- 
ester.    Associate  Professor  Gittinger. 

History  III.  England  Under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts:  Con- 
tinuation of  the  preceding  course.  Text  and  readings.  M.  T. 
Th.,  at  11:40,  second  semester.  Associate  Professor  Git- 
tinger. 

History  XIX.  England  Under  the  House  of  Hanover:  The 
object  of  this  course  will  be  to  enable  the  student  to  understand 
contemporary  England.  Text  and  readings.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  at 
10:50,  first  semester.    Associate  Professor  Gittinger. 
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History  XXV.  The  Development  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion. The  history  of  English  political  institutions.  Of  special 
value  to  students  of  political  science  and  law.  Tu.  W.  Th., 
at  10:50,  second  semester.    Associate  Professor  Gittinger. 


GROUP  III 

History  IX.  Mediaeval  Europe.  An  introductory  survey  of 
the  period  from  the  barbarian  invasions  to  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Text  and  readings.  M.  Tu.  F.,  at  2:00, 
first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Gittinger. 

History  XV.  Modern  Europe.  An  introductory  survey  of 
the  period  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present 
time.  Text  and  readings.  M.  Tu.  F.,  at  2:00,  second  sem- 
ester.    Associate   Professor  Gittinger. 

History  XXIII.  Roman  and  German.  This  course  will  cover 
the  history  of  Europe  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Open  to  students  of  suitable 
preparation.  M.  F.,  at  10:50,  first  semester.  Associate 
Professor  Gittinger. 

History  XXIV.  The  Dark  Ages.  Continuation  of  preceding 
course  to  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great.  Open  to  students  of 
suitable  preparation.  M.  and  F.,  at  1$:50,  second  semester. 
Associate  Professor  Gittinger. 

Courses  XXIII  and  XXIV  will  be  given  alternately  with  two 
two-hour  courses  covering  the  Middle  Ages  from  the  opening 
of  the  ninth  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Courses 
XXIII  and  XXIV  will  be  given  in  1908-09. 

(History  XX.  The  Renaissance.  A  study  of  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  1300-1500.  Open  to  students  of  suitable  prepar- 
ation. M.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  11:40,  first  semester.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Gittinger.  This  course  will  be  followed  in  the  second 
semester  by  a  course  covering  the  Reformation  and  the  Wars 
of  Religion.  The  two  courses  will  be  given  in  alternate  years 
with  History  IV  and  History  XVIII.  History  XX  and  its  com- 
panion course  will  not  be  given  in  1908-09.) 

History  IV.  Eighteenth  Century  Europe.  A  study  of  the 
development  of  the  modern  political  and  industrial  conditions. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  French  Revolution.     M. 
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W.  and  F.,  at  10:00,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Git- 
tinger.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Given  in  1908-09. 

History  XVIII.  Nineteenth  Century  Europe.  Europe  since 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  object  of  this  course  in  connec- 
tion with  course  IV  will  be  to  enable  the  student  to  understand 
the  political  and  industrial  organization  of  contemporary  Europe. 
M.  W.  and  P.,  at  10:00,  first  semester.  Associate  Professor  Git- 
tinger.    Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in  1908-09. 

ECONOMICS 

Professor  Barnett,  Mr.  Dowd  and  Mr.  . 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  afford  means  for  sys- 
tematic study  in  economics  and  sociology.  The  courses  are 
arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  can  ordinarily  be  taken  to 
the  best  advantage.  They  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
three  classes  of  students:  (1)  those  majoring  in  economics 
and  sociology  or  taking  the  courses  as  electives  to  supplement 
work  in  other  departments;  (2)  those  looking  forward  to  a 
business  career;   (3)  those  preparing  for  the  study  of  law. 

As  a  general  training  for  a  business  career  the  following 
courses  are  suggested:  Economics  III,  IV,  V,  Vi,  VII,  VIII,  IX, 
XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  public  service:  Economics  V,  VI, 
VII,  VIII,  and  History  XII,  Political  Science  V. 

For  journalism:  Economics  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VII,  X;  English 
IV,  X. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  law:  Economics  III,  IV,  V, 
VI,  VIII,  X;  Political  Science  I,  II,  III,  IV;  History  V,  VI  and 
English  IV. 

These  suggested  courses  are  intended  to  serve  only  as  a 
nucleus  around  which  should  be  grouped  suitable  electives  from 
other  departments. 

Economics  I.       Elementary  Economics:     A  treatment  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science.    Recitations  and  special 
readings   illustrating  the   principles   considered.     Gide's   Princi- 
ples of  Political  Economy.    M.  W.  F.,  at  10:00,  first  semester, 
ter.     Professor  Bucklin. 

Economics  I  is  a  pre-requisite  to  all  later  work  in  econom- 
ics. 

Economics  I  la.  Economic  History  of  England:  A  study  of 
the  development  of  industry  and  commerce  since  the  Norman 
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Conquest.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  broad  grasp  of  the 
principles  involved  in  the  development  of  economic  institutions 
and  incidentally  to  point  out  the  bearing  of  this  development  on 
that  of  legal  and  political  institutions.  Lectures  and  assigned 
readings.     M.  W.  F.,  at  10:00,  second  semester. 

(Economics  lib.     Economic  History  of  the  united  States:  A 

study  of  the  main  economic  problems  that  have  confronted  our 
country,  their  solution  as  affecting  our  national  development, 
and  the  bearing  of  this  experience  on  our  political  institutions 
and  on  economic  principles.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:00,  second  semes- 
ter.    Courses  Ha  and  lib  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

Economics  III.  Money  and  Banking:  The  work  will  con- 
sist of  recitations,  assignments  and  lectures,  and  will  be  made 
as  practical  as  possible.  The  rise,  history  and  development  of 
the  various  banking  and  money  theories  are  presented  and  dis- 
cussed. White's  Money  and  Banking;  Report  of  the  Monetary 
Commission.     Tu.  W.  Th.,  at  10:50,  first  semester. 

Economics  IV.  Public  Finance:  A  study  of  the  general 
principles  of  public  expenditure,  public  revenue,  public  inuebted- 
ness  and  financial  administration.  Daniel's  Public  Finance,  and 
assigned  readings.     Tu.  W.  Th.,  at  10:50,  second  semester. 

Economics  V.  Industrial  Combinations:  The  organization, 
promotion,  operation  and  finances  of  industrial  combinations; 
their  relation  to  the  investor,  the  wage-earner  and  the  con- 
sumer. Meade's  Trust  Finance  and  assigned  readings.  Each 
student  will  make  a  special  study  of  an  assigned  subject.  M. 
Tu.   Th.,   at  11:40,  first  semester. 

Economics  VI.  Labor  Problems:  The  conflicts  between 
employer  and  wage-earner;  strikes,  lock-outs,  co-operation,  pro- 
fit-sharing, arbitration.  Trade  unions,  employment  of  women, 
child-labor,  labor  legislation  and  the  various  plans  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  condition  of  workingmen.  Each  student  will  be 
assigned  a  subject  for  special  study.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  11:40,  sec- 
ond semester. 

(Economics  VII.  Economic  Geography:  A  general  survey 
of  the  natural  resources,  industries,  and  commerce  of  the  lead- 
ing nations,  with  special  reference  to  the  exports  and  imports 
of  the  United  States.  Trotter's  Geography  of  Commerce  anu 
collateral  readina:.  M.  F.,  ut  2:50.  first  semeste.  Professor  Bar- 
nett)    Omitted  1908-09. 
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Economics  VIM.  Transportation:  A  study  of  the  most  im- 
portant economic  phases  of  railway  transportation.  Tu.  Th.  F., 
at  8:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Barnett. 

Economics  XI.  Insurance:  A  study  of  the  problems  of  in- 
surance that  are  of  general  interest,  with  special  attention  to 
life  insurance.  M.  F.,  at  10:50,  second  semester.  Professor 
Barnett. 

(Economics  XII.  Economic  Statistics:  The  sources  and  re- 
liability of  statistical  data;  the  methods  of  distinguishing  true 
and  false  inferences.  Special  reference  will  be  made  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  present  economic  problems,  and  practice  will  be  given 
in  handling  statistical  data.  M.  F.,  at  10:50,  second  semes- 
ter.)    Not  given  in  1907-08.    Alternates  with  Economics  XI. 

(Economics  XIII.  Business  Administration:  A  study  of  le- 
gal forms,  credit  instruments,  funding  operations,  accounting  and 
executive  duties.  W.  Th.,  at  2:00,  first  semester.)  Omitted 
1907-08. 

(Economics  XIV.  Business  Administration:  A  continuation 
of  the  work  of  the  first  semester.  Supervision  and  auditing  in 
connection  with  passenger  transportation;  light  and  power  com- 
panies; insurance;  jobbing;  the  commission  business;  broker- 
age; importing  and  exporting.  W.  Th.,  at  2:00,  second  sem- 
ester.)    Omitted,  1907-08. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  Barnett. 

The  courses  in  political  science  are  designed  both  as  an  aid 
to  good  citizenship  and  general  culture  and  as  a  part  of  the 
preparation  for  the  public  service  and  the  profession  of  law. 

Graduate  students  will  receive  no  credit  for  courses  A  and  I. 

(American  Government.  Federal,  State  and  Local:  Given 
by  the  Department  of  History  in  connection  with  History  1(a) 
and  History  1(b).    Pre-requisite  to  all  the  following  courses.) 

Political  Science  A.  Elements  of  Poitical  Science:  A  brief 
study  of  the  nature  of  the  state  and  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  government.    W.  F.,  at  11:40,  first  semester. 

Political   Science   I.     Elementary   Law:      An  introduction   to 
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the  principal  branches  of  the  common  law,  with  special  attention 
to  commercial  law.  Practice  in  the  use  of  cases.  M.  Tu.  Th., 
at  11:40,  first  semester. 

Political  Science  II.  Roman  Law:  The  Roman  private  law 
principally  of  the  time  of  Justinian.  Some  comparison  with  the 
common  law.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  required  for  this 
course,  but  will  be  useful.    W.  F.,  at  11:40,  second  semester. 

Political  Science  III.  Constitutional  Law:  A  study  of  the 
federal  constitution  as  interpreted  by  the  courts.  Chiefly  a  dis- 
cussion of  leading  cases.    M.  Tu.  Th.,  at  10:50,  fiwst  semester. 

Political  Science  IV.  Comparative  Government.  A  general 
study  of  the  structure  and  practical  working  of  the  governments 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Switzerland.  M.  T.  and 
Th.,  at  10:50,  second  semester. 

Political  Science  V.  International  Law:  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  governing  the  relations  between  states — the 
law  of  peace,  the  law  of  war,  and  the  law  of  neutrality.  Tu.  W. 
and  Th.,  at  10:50,  second  semester. 

Political  Science  VI.  Jurisprudence:  The  theory  of  laws — 
the  nature,  sources,  and  classification  of  law,  and  the  most  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  private  law.  Open  to  students  credited 
with  Political  Science  I  and  at  least  one  other  course  in  law, 
preferably  Political  Science  II.  Tu.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second 
semester. 

Political  Science  VII.  Administration:  The  organization, 
functions,  and  practical  working  of  administrative  authorities 
in  the  Unitetd  States,  federal,  state  and  local,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  municipal  government.  Open  only  to  advanced  students. 
M.  W.,  at  8:00,  first  semester. 

Political  Science  VIM.  Political  Theory:  A  study  of  the 
main  concepts  of  political  theory,  based  for  the  most  part  on 
the  works  of  modern  publicists.  Open  only  to  advanced  stu- 
dents.    W.  F.,  at  10:50,  first  semester. 

Political  Science  X.  Problems  in  Political  Science:  An  in- 
troduction to  independent  investigation.  Special  problems  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  student  and  the  material  available 
for  use.  Open,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  to  advanced 
students.  Private  conferences  by  appointment.  Two  hours,  sec- 
ond semester. 
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SOCIOLOGY 

Mr.  Dowd. 

The  work  in  this  department  is  designed  for  two  classes  of 
students,  first;  those  who  look  forward  to  a  career  in  law,  politics 
or  public  service  such  as  that  of  teacher  of  socioolgy  and  eco- 
nomics, writer  on  social  problems,  superintendent  of  a  chari- 
table or  correctional  institution,  missionary  worker,  minister  or 
social  settlement  worker;  and  second,  those  who  seek  general 
culture  studies  in  connection  with  other  work  in  which  they 
are  specializing.  For  the  latter  class  of  students,  courses  1,  2, 
and  6  are  recommended.  Sociology  is  so  extensive  in 
scope  and  deals  with  so  many  practical  problems  that  it  should 
commend  itself  to  all  students  who  desire  general  culture,  a 
broad  outlook  upon  life  and  an  adequate  equipment  for  the  du- 
ties and  problems  which  every  citizen  must  inevitably  con- 
front. 

Sociology  I.  Elements  of  Sociology:  A  study  of  the  factors 
that  determine  social  life  such  as  climate,  flora  and  fauna  and 
inherited  psychological  characteristics.  The  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  social  institutions  are  investigated  such  as  govern- 
ment, law,  the  family,  economic  organizations,  religion,  art,  edu- 
cation, ceremonies  and  customs.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings. 
M.  W.  and  P.,  at  8:50,  first  semester. 

Sociology  II.  Practical  Social  Problems:  A  study  of  the 
application  of  general  sociological  principles  to  the  solution  of 
current  problems.  The  subjects  investigated  are  the  slums  of 
New  York,  London,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia;  poverty,  its 
causes  and  remedies;  unemployment,  the  tenement  house  re- 
form; municipal  and  domestic  sanitation;  pure  food  regulation; 
industrial  education  for  the  masses;  the  liquor  traffic;  social 
settlement  work;  the  organization  of  charity,  care  of  the  blind, 
deaf,  insane  and  the  sick;  prevention,  punishment  and  reforma- 
tion of  crime,  etc.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  M.  W.  and 
P.,  at  8:50,  second  semester. 

Sociology  III.  Ethnology:  A  study  of  the  human  races; 
their  physical,  intelectual  and  social  peculiarities.  Origin  and 
differentiation  of  races;  the  conflict  and  survival  of  races;  influ- 
ence of  geographical  and  physical  environment.  Lectures  and 
assigned  readings.  M.  W.,  at  8:$$,  first  semester.  (Not  given 
in  1908-09.) 
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Sociology  IV.  Criminology:  A  study  of  the  causes,  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  crime,  including  an  investigation  into 
the  hereditary,  anthropometrical,  psychological  and  sociological 
factors;  the  relation  of  crime  to  genius  and  insanity;  criminal- 
ity and  degeneracy  among  artists,  musicians,  painters,  poets,  in- 
ventors and  reformers;  relation  of  crime  to  political  and  social 
conditions,  epochs,  occupation,  sex,  race  and  climate,  etc.  Lec- 
tures and  assigned  readings.    M.  W.,  at  8:00,  second  semester. 

Sociology  V.  Modern  Race  Problems:  A  study  of  the  negro, 
Indian,  Mongolian  and  Jew,  in  the  light  of  their  racial  origin 
and  characteristics;  the  causes  of  race  conflicts  and  the  means 
of  avoidinng  and  remedying  them.  The  object  of  this  course 
is  to  discover  the  characteristics  in  each  race  which  may  be 
advantageously  assimilated  by  all  and  those  which  require  modi- 
fication and  elimination;  to  equip  students  who  may  enter  com- 
mercial life,  law,  politics  or  public  service  with  such  knowledge 
of  these  races  as  will  make  for  the  uplifting  of  each  and  the  har- 
mony of  all.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  T.  Th.,  at 
8:50,  first  semester. 

Sociology  VI.  Social  Evolution:  A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  society  from  the  savage  state  to  the  present,  in  re- 
spect to  the  economic,  familial,  political,  aesthetic  and  religious 
life,  investigating  racial  heredity,  physical  and  social  environ- 
ment as  modifying  factors.  A  comparative  study  is  made  of 
the  civilization  of  the  Mexicans,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
French,  Germans  and  Americans.  The  main  object  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  social  causes  and  laws  underlying  principles  thus  dis- 
covered to  whatever  is  abnormal  or  retrogressive.  Tu.  Th.  F.,  at 
8:00,  first  semester. 

Sociology  VII.  Anthropology:  A  study  of  man  in  the  light 
of  archaeology,  physical  anthropology  and  sociology;  his  sta- 
ture and  proportions,  form  of  head  and  development  of  brain; 
his  mental  and  moral  organization;  the  origin  of  his  speech,  lan- 
guage, writing,  inventions,  implements,  musical  instruments, 
songs,  folklore,  painting,  drawing,  sculpture,  customs,  ceremo- 
nies, etc.     Tu.  Th.,  at  10:00,  second  semester. 

Sociology  VIII.  History  of  Sociological  Thought:  A  study 
of  the  princ  pal  sociological  writers  in  France,  Germany,  England 
and  the  United  States  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present. 
Tu.  Th.,  at  8:50,  second  semester. 

Sociology  IX.     Sociological  Aspects  of  Art:     A  study  of  the 
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origin  and  development  of  the  fine  arts  among  the  different  races 
and  nations,  investigating  the  development  of  the  characteristic 
national  traits  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  expressed  in 
art;  the  relation  of  art  to  morals,  to  idealism  and  to  economic 
progress;  the  causes  of  degeneracy  in  art,  etc.  ru.  W.  Th.,  at 
10; 50,  first  semester. 

All  courses  in  sociology  except  I  are  primarily  for  juniors 
and  seniors  and  may  be  taken  as  major  studies. 


CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY 

Professor  Paxton. 

Classical   Archaeology   I.     The   Private   Life   of  the   Greeks: 

Informal  lectures  and  study  of  text-book  on  such  topics  as  the 
Family  and  Clan,  The  Name,  Marriage  and  Marriage  Ceremonies, 
Religion,  Childhood  and  Education,  Slavery  and  Classes  m  Soci- 
ety, Food,  Theatrical  and  other  amusements,  etc.  .will  be  given 
and  assigned.  The  course  will  be  illustrated  with  numerous 
photographs  and  lantern  slides.  Monthly  written  reports,  based 
on  outside  reading,  will  be  required.  No  knowledge  of  Greek 
is  necessary.  Open  to  students  of  college  rank,  and  required  of 
those  majoring  in  Greek.     Tu.  Th.,  at  8:50,  first  semester. 

Classical  Archaeology  II.  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans: 
This  course  will  be  similar  to  Classical  Archaeology  I.  The  two 
courses  are  intended  to  be  supplementary,  but  each  is  complete 
in  itself.  No  knowledge  of  Latin  is  necessary.  Open  to  students 
of  college  rank.     Tu.  Th.,  at  8:50,  second  semester. 

Classical  Archaeology  III.  A  Study  of  the  Mythology  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans:  Guerber's  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome  will 
be  used  as  a  nucleus,  and  required  readings  in  Gayley's  Classi- 
cal Myths  in  English  Literature,  Frazer's  The  Golden  Bough, 
Lang's  Myth,  Ritual  and  Religion  and  other  works,  will  be  as- 
signed. Four  or  five  informal  lectures  on  art  and  mythology 
will  be  given,  and  the  course  will  be  freely  illustrated  by  the 
use  of  the  lantern  and  photograph.  Open  to  college  students 
and  required  of  those  majoring  in  Greek.  M.  W.  F.,  at  8:50, 
first  semester. 

Classical  Archaeology  IV.  Greek  Sculpture:  A  course  in 
the  history,  principles  and  development  of  Greek  sculpture. 
Tarbell's  History  of  Greek  Art  must  be  in  the  hands  of  each 
member  of  the  course,  but  the  instruction  will  largely  consist  of 
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formal  and  informal  lectures,  illustrated  by  photographs  and  the 
lantern.  Required  readings  in  Murray's  The  Sculptures  of  the 
Parthenon,  Furtwaengler's  Masterpieces  of  Greek  Sculpture, 
Waldstein's  Essays  on  the  Art  of  Phidias,  etc.  It  is  probable 
that  a  respectable  collection  of  plaster  replicas  of  representative 
pieces  of  sculpture  will  be  bought  soon.  Open  to  college  students 
and  required  of  those  majoring  in  Greek.  No  knowledge  of 
Greek  is  necessary.  M.  W.  F.,  at  8:50,  second  semester. 


GRE-.K 

All  work  in  Greek  is  of  college  rank.  Courses  Mil  inclusive 
and  XI  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major.  I-III  are  to  be  taken 
in  the  order  named  and  are  pre-requisites  for  any  of  the  suc- 
ceeding courses  except  IX  and  X.  I-III  will  be  counted  as  2 
units  toward  entrance. 

Greek  I.  Beginning  Greek:  Ball's  Elements  of  Greek.  Care- 
ful drill  on  forms  and  accents.  M.  Tu.  Th.,  first  semester  at 
11:40. 

Greek  II.  Beginning  Greek:  Ball's  Elements  of  Greek  fin- 
ished and  reviewed  in  part.  M.  Tu.  Th.,  second  semester,  at 
11:40. 

Greek  III.  Xenophon:  Goodwin  and  White's  Anabasis; 
three  books  read  and  reviewed  in  part.  Prose  composition  once 
a  fortnight,  with  occasional  oral  drills.  Readings  in  Grote.  Some 
attention  will  be  given  to  military  antiquities.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  at 
2:50,  first  semester. 

Greek  IV.  Lysiais's  Orations:  Morgan.  Elementary  study  of 
Greek  legal  procedure  and  the  Athenian  constitution.  M.  Tu.  F., 
at  2:00,  second  semester. 

Greek  V.  Homer's  Iliad:  .Seymour.  Study  of  the  hexameter 
and  antiquities.     M.  Tu.  F.,  at  2:00,  first  semester. 

Greek  VI.  Herodotus:  The  Persian  invasion.  Given  on  de- 
mand. Two  hours,  second  semester.  Plato  may  be  substituted 
for  Herodotus. 

Greek  VII.  Thucydides:  The  Sicilian  expedition.  Readings 
in  Grote.     3  hours  first  semester.     Given  on  demand. 

Greek  VIM.  Readings  in  the  Greek  Drama:  3  hours,  second 
semester.    Given  on  demand. 
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Greek  IX.  Elementary  Course  in  the  History  of  Greek 
Sculpture:.   See  Classical  Archaeology  IV. 

Greek  X.  Greek  Literature  in  English:  Requirements, 
English  I,  II.  A  study  of  representative  selections  from  master- 
pieces of  Greek  literature  done  into  English.  Text-book,  lectures 
and  required  readings.  Twice  a  week;  hours  to  be  arranged; 
first  semester,  or  one  hour  through  the  year. 

Greek  XI.  New  Testament  Greek:  A  study  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John.  One  hour  a  week,  to  be  arranged,  either  semester, 
or  throughout  the  year,  according  to  demand.  Open  to  students 
who  have  studied  Greek  one  year.  The  Greek  Grammar  of 
Goodwin  or  Hadley-Allen  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  students 
after  the  first  year's  work. 


LATIN 

Professor  Sturgis. 

Courses  A,  B,  C,  D,  I  and  II  may  not  be  counted  toward  a 
major.     Courses  I-IV  are  usuaully  taken  in  the  order  given. 

Latin  AB.  Cicero:  Six  orations  of  Cicero,  together  with  ex- 
ercises in  prose  composition  weekly.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  and  F.,  at 
11:40,  first  semester. 

Latin  CD.  Vergil:  From  four  to  six  books  of  the  Aeneld. 
Some  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  subject  of  meter;  but  the 
chief  aim  will  be  idiomatic  translation,  with  a  view  to  gaining 
an  appreciation  of  the  writer  and  an  understanding  of  \ergil's 
place  in  literature.    M.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:40,  second  semester. 

Latin  lb:  Latin  Selections:  Selections  from  representative 
Latin  writers  will  be  read  by  the  instructor.  Members  of  the 
class  will  be  asked  to  write  out  these  translations  in  careful 
English.  The  course  will  be  found  helpful  to  students  of  Latin 
who  wish  to  get  a  survey  of  Latin  iterature  as  a  whole,  and  to 
students  of  English  composition  who  find  themselves  unable  to 
write  clear  and  coherent  sentences.  Open  to  those  who  have 
read  Caesar,  Tu.  Th.,  at  10:00,  first  semester. 

Latin  I.  Selections  from  Ovid  and  Sal  lust:  Anderson's 
Selections  from  Ovid  ana  Herbermann's  Bellum  Catilinae  will  be 
used.  Study  of  verse  and  mythology,  practice  in  reading  at  sight 
short  extracts  of  poetry  (elegiac  )and  prose.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:00, 
first  semester. 
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Latin  II.  Livy:  Melhuish,  Books  XXI,  XXII,  or  selections 
from  I,  XXI,  XXII.  Readings  in  Mommsen.  Elementary  study 
of  Roman  military  organization.  Studies  in  the  style  of  Livy. 
Miller's  Composition.     M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10:00,  second  semester. 

Latin  III.  Cicero's  Essays:  Two  or  more,  with  study  of 
sources  and  the  author's  philosophic  style.  Comparisons  of  mod- 
ern essays  on  like  usbjects.  Miller's  Composition.  M.  W.  F., 
at  8:50,  first  semester. 

Latin  IV.  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes: .  Smith.  Study  of 
meters.  Reading  of  essays  and  monographs  on  Horace.  The 
Satires  and  Epistles  will  occasionally  be  read  instead  of  the 
Odes  and  Epodes.  In  that  case  a  few  of  Juvenal's  Satires  will 
be  read  in  addition.  Papers  on  suggested  subjects  will  be  re- 
quired.    M.  W.  F.,  at  8:50,  second  semester. 

Latin  V.  Plautus  and  Terence:  Two  plays  will  be  read. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  history  of  Latin  grammar  and  to 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  Latin  drama.  Pre-requisites, 
Latin  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  or  their  equivalent.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  at  10:50, 
first  semester.     (Withdrawn  1908-09.) 

Latin  VI.  Tacitus:  The  Germania  and  Agricola,  or  extracts 
from  the  Annales  will  be  read.  Attention  will  be  given  to  dis- 
puted readings  and  to  work  in  the  history  of  Rome.  Pre-requis- 
ities,  Latin  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  or  their  equivalent.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  at 
10:50,  second  semester.   (Withdrawn  1908-09.) 

Latin  VII.  Latin  Literature  in  English:  A  study  of  mas- 
terpieces of  Latin  literature  translated  into  English.  Lectures, 
readingns  and  informal  discussions.  Pre-requisites,  English  I. 
II.     Tu.,  Th.,  at  10:00,  second  semester. 

Latin  IX.  Advanced  Latin  Writing:  The  first  half  of  the 
semester  will  be  devoted  to  a  general  review  of  Latin  composi- 
tion. The  second  half  will  seek  to  show  the  main  differences 
between  English  and  Latin,  as  regards  idiom  and  style.  Two 
hours,  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged,  first  semester. 

!  Given  only  in  those  years  immediately  preceding  an  exam- 
ination for  the  Rhodes  Scholarship,  i.  e.,  in  the  fall  of  1907. 
1909,  etc. 
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GERMAN    LANGUAGE    AND    LITERATURE 

Professor  Meier,  Mr. . 

Courses  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  may  not  be  counted  towards  a 
major. 

German  I.  Beginning  German:  Daily  exercises  in  pronun- 
ciation; memorizing  of  easy  phrases;  study  of  the  inflection  of 
the  important  parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  elements  of  syntax; 
writing  translations  of  English  into  German,  and  the  paraphras- 
ing of  German  sentences.  So  much  conversation  is  given  as  to 
impress  the  student  with  the  importance  of  the  language  as  a 
means  of  oral  communication.  Texts:  Vos's  Essentials  of  Ger- 
man Grammar;  Carruth's  German  Reader.  Every  day,  first  sem- 
ester, in  four  divisions,  at  8:00,  8:50,  2:00  and  3:40.  Professor 
Meier  and  Mr.  . 

German  II.  Beginning  German:  Reading  and  study  of  ele- 
mentary texts  which  will  provide  abundant  material  for  conver- 
sation and  composition.  These  texts  are  generally  changed  from 
year  to  year.  As  examples  may  be  mentioned  Heyse's  L'Arra- 
biata,  Storm's  Immensee,  Hillern's  Hoeher  als  die  Kirche,  etc. 
From  60  to  125  lines  are  read  at  a  recitation.  Every  day,  second 
semester,  in  four  divisions,  at  8:00,  8:50,  2:00  and  3:40.  Profes- 
sor  Meier  and   Mr.  . 

German  III.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  Two  standard 
works  such  as  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  and  Freytag's  Journalisten 
are  read  in  class.  Two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  study 
of  prose  composition  and  advanced  syntax  and  one  hour  a 
week  is  given  to  drill  in  conversation.  Texts:  Pope's  Composi- 
tion and  Bronson's  Colloquial  German.  Every  day  in  two  divi- 
sions, at  10:50  and  11:40,  first  semester.  Professor  Meier  and 
Mr.  . 

German  IV.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  Reading  and  criti- 
cal study  of  representative  German  ballads  and  lyrics.  Goethe's 
Hermann  und  Dorothea  and  a  prose  text  such  as  Heine's  Harz- 
reise.  Study  of  prose  composition.  Reports  upon  assigned  read- 
ing. German  is  the  language  of  the  class  room.  Every  day  in 
two  divisions,  at  10:50  and  11:40,  second  semester.  Professor 
Meier  and  Mr. . 

German  V.  Classic  Germann:  Lessing  and  Schiller.  Les- 
sing's  Emilia  Galotti  will  be  read  in  class,  and  the  author's  lit- 
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erary  significance  studied  and  discussed.  Reports  upon  assigned 
readings  will  be  received  in  class.  One  of  Schiller's  master- 
pieces will  be  gone  over  in  class,  and  an  appreciative  estimate 
of  the  author's  position  in  German  literature  will  be  sought  after. 
M.  W.  F.,  at  10:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Meier. 

German  VI.  Classic  German:  .Goethe.  A  systematic  study 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  author.  Lectures  in  German  and 
reports  in  German  upon  assigned  readings.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:00, 
second  semester.     Professor  Meier. 

(German  VII.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature:  A  study  of 
German  literary  movements  in  this  century.  Lectures  based 
upon  assigned  readings  will  be  given  in  German.  Especial 
emphasis  will  be  put  on  the  importance  of  the  romantic  school. 
Parts  of  Kleist,  Heine,  Grillparzer  and  Otto  Ludwig  will  be  read 
and  studied  in  class.  Three  times  a  week,  first  semester,  at  an 
hour  to  be  arranged.) 

(German  VIM.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature:  The  novel 
and  drama  of  more  recent  time  will  be  studied.  Reports  by 
members  of  the  class  upon  outside  reading.  Lectures  in  German 
by  instructor.  Representative  authors  such  as  Suderman,  Haupt- 
mann,  Fulda  and  others,  will  receive  attention  in  class  as  well. 
The  literary  significance  of  the  Wagnerian  opera  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Three  times  a  week,  second  semester,  hour  to  be  ar- 
ranged.   Professor  Meier.) 

German  V  and  VI,  and  German  VII  and  VIII  will  be  given 
in  alternate  years.    German  V  and  VI  will  be  given  in  1908-09. 

German  IX.  Scientific  German:  The  aim  of  this  course  is 
to  afford  students  of  the  sciences  an  acquaintance  with  technical 
scientific  nomenclature  and  style.  Lectures  in  German  an  va- 
rious topics  selected  from  the  different  sciences,  will  be  given; 
the  subject  matter  will  be  discussed  in  class  by  students.  Each 
student  will  be  required  to  translate  a  complete  text  on  some 
elected  subject  from  German  into  English.  Tu.  Th.,  at  10:00, 
first  semester.     Professor  Meier. 

German  X.  Scientific  German:  Continuation  of  Course  IX. 
Translations  of  German  scientific  texts  and  articles  in  current 
technical  periodicals  from  English  into  German.  Tu.  Th.,  at 
10:00,  second  semester.    Professor  Meier. 

German  XI.  Historical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language: 
Introductory  lectures  upon  Germanic  philology  and  a  study  of  the 
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historical  changes  in  the  development  of  modern  German.  Text: 
Behagel's  Historical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.  Twice 
a  week,  first  semester,  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged.  Professor 
Meier. 

German  XII.  Middle  High  German:  A  study  of  Bachmann's 
Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch.  Reading  of  selections  from  the 
Nibelungenlied  and  Gudrun.  Twice  a  week,  second  semester,  at 
an  hour  to  be  arranged.     Professor  Meier. 


ROMANIC    LANGUAGES    AND    LITERATURE 

Professor  Davidson. 

FRENCH 

Courses  I,  II,  and  III  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major. 

French  I.  Elementary  French:  Essentials  of  grammar; 
practice  in  colloquial  French;  prose  composition;  reading  of  easy 
texts.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  French  verb,  and 
to  word-order.  Frazer  and  Squair's  French  Grammar,  Super's 
French  Reader;  Merimee's  "Colomba."  Daily  at  8:00,  first  sem- 
ester. 

French  II.  Intermediate  French:  Systematic  study  of 
grammar,  French  conversation;  more  rapid  reading;  parallel 
work.  Merimee's  'Carmen,"  Scribe  et  Legouve's  "Bataille  4e 
Dames,"  Cameron's  "Contes  de  Daudet,"  Frazer  and  Squair's 
Grammar.     Daily,  8:00,  second  semester. 

French  III.  Romanticism:  Selected  works  of  Victor  Hugo, 
Merimee,  Vigny,  Theophile  Gautier,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Edmond 
Rostand  and  Anatole  France.  Class  work  will  be  conducted,  as 
far  as  practicable,  in  French.  Themes  will  be  written  on  as- 
signed subjects.    M.  Tu.  Th.,  at  11:40,  first  semester. 

French  IV.  Romanticism.  A  continuation  of  course  III.  In- 
creasing use  of  French  as  the  language  of  the  class-room.  Stu- 
dents will  be  assigned  topics  for  individual  research.  Corpara- 
tive  study  of  the  Romanticist  movement.  M.  Tu.  Th.,  11:40, 
second  semester. 

French  V.  Realism  and  Naturalism:  Study  of  selections 
from  Balzac,  Flaubert,  Zola,  Guy  de  Maupassant,  and  Daudet. 
Lectures  and  class-work  in  French.  M.  Tu.  F.,  at  2:00,  first  sem- 
ester, ii  f] 
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French  VI.  Classicism:  Portions  of  Moliere,  Corneille,  Ka- 
oine,  Marivaux,  and  Voltaire  wil  be  read.  M.  Tu.  F.,  at  2:00, 
second  semester. 

French  VII.  History  of  French  Literature:  Required  for  all 
major  students.  Fortier's  Literature  Francaise,  Saintsbury's 
History  of  French  Literature  and  reference  work  from  tfrune- 
tiere,  Fauget  and  Lemaitre.  Students  will  write,  on  completiom 
of  this  course,  a  monograph,  embodying  the  results  of  their 
work  in  certain  assigned  branches  of  the  subject.  W.  a1'.,  11:40, 
first  semester. 

French  VIM.  French  Lyric  Poetry:  Canfield's  French  Ly- 
rics. Study  of  the  Parnassiens,  Decadents,  Symbolistes  and  con- 
temporary writers.    W.  F.,  at  11:40,  second  semester. 

French  IX.  Old  French:  Schwan-Behrens,  Altfranzosische 
Grammatik.  Study  of  the  grammar,  syntax  and  style  of  Old 
French.  Aucassin  et  Nicolette,  Berte  aux  Grands  Pieds,  Amis 
et  Amiles,  La  Chanson  de  Roland  and  the  Lais  of  Marie  de 
x)n's  "Adenet  le  Roi.''  Introduction  to  Romanic  philolgy.  Hour' 
Gaston  Paris's  French  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  David- 
son's "Adenet  le  Roi."  Introduction  to  Romanic  philology.  Hours 
to  be  arranged. 


SPANISH 

Spanish  I. Elementary  Spanish:  Hill  and  Ford's  Spanish 
Grammar.  Loiseaux's  Spanish  Prose  composition.  Constant 
drill  in  pronunciation,  the  conjugations,  and  spoken  Spanish. 
Practice  in  writing  from  dictation.  Reading  of  Matzke's  Span- 
ish Reader  and  Alarcon's  "El  Capitan  Veneo."  Daily,  8:50,  first 
semester. 

Spanish  II.  Intermediate  Spanish:  Knapp's  Spanish  Gram- 
mar; Alarcon's  "El'Finall  de  Norma;"  Galdos'  "Dona  Perfecta" 
and  "Marianela";  Ford's  Spanish  Anthology.  Daily  at  8:50,  sec- 
ond semester. 

Spanish  111.  Modern  Spanish  Literature:  Portions  of  Alar- 
con,  Galdos,  Pereda,  Valera,  Bazan,  Fernan  Caballera,  Echegaray 
and  Nunez  de  Arce  will  be  read.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly's  History  of 
Spanish  Literature.  Spanish  used  increasingly  in  the  class-room. 
Parallel  reading  and  reports.    M.  W.  F.,  at  1:00,  first  semester. 

Spanish   IV.    Spanish   of  the  Golden   Age:     Works  of  Cal- 
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deron,  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina,  and  a  part  of  Cervantes' 
"Don  Quijote."  Butler  Clarke's  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 
Investigation  of  assigned  topics.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:00,  second  sem- 
ester. 


ENGLISH    LITERATURE   AND    LANGUAGE 

Professor    Parrington,    Associate    Professor   Humphreys,    Miss 
Loomis,  Mr.  Hadsell. 

The  work  in  this  department  is  arranged  in  three  groups, 
©roup  one  deals  with  the  principles  of  composition,  including  a 
study  of  three  modern  English  prose  writers,  together  with  a 
brief  history  of  English  prose.  Group  two  deals  with  old  English 
and  the  history  of  English  word  forms  and  usage.  Group  three 
deals  with  English  literature  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
time.  The  courses  in  this  third  group  are  arranged  in  two  divi- 
sions, the  first  tracing  the  development  of  schools  and  movements 
and  the  second  concerned  with  the  fuller  study  of  certain  writers. 

Courses  I  and  II  are  required  of  all  candidates  tor  tne  bache- 
lor degree;  and  courses  VI  and  VII  of  all  who  select  English  as  a 
major  study.  Courses  I,  II,  IV,  XIV  and  XV  may  not  be  count- 
ed towards  a  major,  and  courses  I,  II,  III,  IV,  XIV  and  XV  may 
not  be  counted  towards  the  master's  degree.  No  person  will  b© 
recommended  for  a  degree  in  English  who  has  not  satisfied  the 
department  that  his  command  of  written  and  spoken  English 
is  good. 

GROUP  I 

English  I.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Lec- 
tures on  the  whole  composition,  paragraph  and  sentence;  daily 
and  fortnightly  themes.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
bachelor  degree.  This  course  is  the  basis  of  all  later  work 
in  composition  and  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will 
work  done  elsewhere  be  substituted  for  it. 

The  course  meets  on  M.  W.  and  F.,  of  the  first  semester,  in 
lour  divisions;  at  8:50,  at  10:00;  at  10:50,  and  one  section  at 
an  hour  to  be  arranged.  Tu.  and  Th.,  are  reserved  for  con- 
ferences. Professor  Parrington,  Associate  Professor  Humph- 
reys, Miss  Loomis  and  Mr.  Hadsell. 

English  II.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Lec- 
tures on  words,  with  a  study  of  selected  examples  of  nineteenth 
eentury  prose;    daily  and  fortnightly  themes  at  intervals,  with 
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a  special  study  of  the  works  of  one  writer,  and  a  thesis.  Course 
II  is  a  continuation  of  Course  I  and  pre-supposes  it.  Required 
of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor  degree. 

The  course  meets  on  M.  W.  and  F.,  of  the  second  semester, 
in  four  divisions:  at  8:50;  at  10:00;  at  10:50,  and  one  section 
at  an  hour  to  be  arranged.  Tu.  and  Th.  are  reserved  for  con- 
ferences. Professor  Parrington,  Associate  Professor  Humph- 
reys, Miss  Loomis  and  Mr.  Hadsell. 

English  IV.  A  Study  of  Argumentation:  During  the  first 
part  of  the  course  the  work  will  be  confined  to  brief  drawing, 
and  the  chief  aim  will  be  to  insure  logical  soundness;  later,  at- 
tention willi  be  given  to  the  means  by  which  argument  may  be 
effectively  presented.  Baker's  Principles  of  Argumentation.  Tu. 
and  Th.,  at  10:00,  second  semester.  Associate  Professor  Humph- 
reys. 

English  X.  Composition:  A  study  of  the  principle  of  unity 
as  applied  to  narration,  description  and  exposition.  W.  Jb\, 
at  11:40,  first  semester.  Professor  Parrington.  Open  only  to 
those  who  have  passed  English  I  and  II  with  credit. 

English  XXI.  Composition:  A  critical  study  of  words  and 
sentences.  W.  F.,  at  11:40,  second  semester.  Proressor  Par- 
rington. 

This  course  follows  English  X,  and  is  open  only  to  those 
who  have  passed  English  I  and  II  with  credit. 


GROUP  II 

English  III.  Historical  English  Grammar:  The  history  of 
the  English  language;  studies  in  phonology,  etymology,  and  his- 
torical syntax.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings,  weekly  reports 
and  a  thesis.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  10:50,  first  semester.  Associate 
Professor  Humphreys. 

This  course  is  especially  recommended  to  those  who  expect 
to  take  up  teaching  as  a  profession. 

English  XII.  Anglo-Saxon:  An  introduction  to  early  Eng- 
lish prose  and  poetry.  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  M.  W. 
Th.,  at  3:40,  first  semester.  Associate  Professor  Humph- 
reys. 

English  XIII.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry:  Beowulf.  The  poem 
will  be  studied  as  a  text,  as  a  work  of  literature,  and  as  an  his- 
torical document.    If  time  serves,  selections  from  Caedmon  ana 
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Cynewulf  will  be  read.     Open  only  to    those    acuqainted    with 

Anglo-Saxon.     M.   W.    Th.,   at   3:40,  second   semester.     Associ- 
ate Professor  Humphreys. 


GROUP  III 


♦English  XVIII.  English  Literature  before  Elizabeth:  A 
study  of  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  from  the  time  of 
the  earliest  extant  poems  to  the  Norman  conquest;  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Middle  English  literature  under  the  influence  of 
continental  ideals;  of  the  age  of  Chaucer;  of  the  decadence  in 
the  fifteenth  century;  and  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Elizabethan 
revival.  Lectures  and  reports  from  assigned  readings.  Students 
are  advised  to  take  English  VI  and  VII  before  taking  this  course. 
It  does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  of  Middle 
English.  M.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  11:40,  second  semester.  Associate 
Professor  Humphreys. 

♦English  VI.  English  Literature  from  Spenser  to  Pope, 
1575-1745:  A  study  in  movementns  with  special  attention  to  the 
secondary  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  time,  the  Restoration 
and  the  rise  of  classicism.  Lectures  and  library  work.  M.  Tu. 
Th.,  at  11:40,  first  semester.     Professor  Parrington. 

♦English  VII.  English  Literature  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Wil- 
liam Morris,  17°5-1896:  A  continuation  of  course  VI,  with  special 
consideration  of  the  decay  of  classicism,  the  romantic  reaction, 
and  the  movements  of  nineteenth  century  literature.  Lectures, 
and  library  work.  M.  Tu.  Th.,  at  11:40,  second  semester. 
Professor  Parrington. 

Courses  VI  and  VII  taken  together  serve  as  a  general  intro* 
duction  to  English  literature.  They  are  required  of  all  who  elect 
their  major  in  English,  and  are  recommended  to  others  who  can 
do  only  limited  work  in  English  literature. 

♦English  XIV.  The  Novel  in  the  XVIII  Century:  .A  study 
of  the  structure  and  history  of  the  novel  from  Defoe  to  Scott. 
Lectures  and  library  work.  Intended  for  sophomores,  but  open 
to  others.  M.  P.,  at  10:50,  first  semester.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Humphreys. 

♦English  XV.  The  Novel  in  the  XIX  Century:  A  continu- 
ation of  course  XIV,  dealing  with  the  chief  novelists  from  Dick- 
ens   to    Hardy;    with    some    account    of    contemporary    fiction 
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and  a  special  study  of  realism.     M.  F.,    at    10:50,    second    sem- 
ester.   Associate  Professor  Humphreys. 

♦English  XVIII.  American  Literature:  A  study  of  the  lit- 
erary production  of  America,  from  the  settlement  of  the  colonies 
to  the  present  time.  The  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods  are 
treated  only  in  a  general  review.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
Irving  and  Cooper,  to  the  New  England  and  Southern  schools, 
and  to  recent  men  of  letters.  Throughout  the  course,  the  devel- 
opment of  literature  in  America  is  studied  in  relation  to  Its  con- 
temporary development  in  England.  Lectures  and  reports  from 
assigned  readings.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:00,  first  semester.  Associate 
Professor  Humphreys. 

*An  additional  hour's  credit  will  be  given  for  a  suitable 
thesis  on  an  approved  subject. 


♦English  V.  Chaucer:  A  study  of  his  works  as  a  whole  and 
•f  his  use  of  English,  together  with  some  account  of  Langland; 
occasional  lectures;  library  work,  reports  and  a  thesis.  Tu.  W. 
Th.,  at  10:50,  second  semester.  Associate  Professor  Hum- 
phreys. 

♦English  VIII.  Shakespeare:  A  study  of  the  chief  plays  in 
chronological  order  with  special  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  man  Shakespeare.  The  early  comedies,  the  chronicle  plays, 
the  later  comedies,  the  tragedies,  and  the  romances  will  be  tak- 
en up  in  succession.  Ten  plays  will  be  dealt  with  in  class  and  ten 
or  more  will  be  studied  out  of  the  classroom,  together  with  the 
life  of  Shakespeare,  and  criticism.  Lectures,  library  work  an* 
fortnightly  reports.  M.  W.  F.,  at  8:50,  first  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Parrington. 

This  course  is  intended  to  follow  courses  VI  and  VII.  It 
will  be  helpful  to  take  Latin  V  in  connection  with  the  work  in 
Shakespeare. 

♦English  XVI.  Shakespeare:  A  study  of  four  plays  chiefly 
from  the  Elizabethan  point  of  view.  The  early  theater;  the  con- 
ventions governing  Shakespeare,  the  play-wright;  what  the 
plays  meant  to  the  Elizabethan  play-goer,  and  like  questions  will 
be  considered.  King  Henry  IV  will  be  studied  as  an  example  of 
the  chronicle  play,  As  You  Like  It,  as  an  example  of  comedy. 
Hamlet,  as  an  example  of  tragedy,  and  The  Tempest  as  an  ex- 
ample of  romance.  Lectures  and  library  work.  T.  Th.,  at 
1:50,  second  semester.     Professor  Parrington. 
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This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  VIII;  nevertheless  it 
is  independent  and  may  be  taken  by  those  who  have  not  done 
the  earlier  work. 

Courses  XI  A,  XI  B,  and  IX,  given  in  1907-1908,  are  now  com- 
bined into  two  courses  as  follows: 

English  IX.  Early  XIX  Century  Poetry:  A  study  of  the 
chief  poets  of  the  English  romantic  movement,  with  particular 
attention  to  Wordsworth,  Shelley  and  Keats.  T.  Th.,  at  8:50, 
first  semester.     Professor  Parrington. 

English  XI.  Victorian  Poetry:  A  study  of  the  movements  of 
English  poetry  between  1830  and  1900;  dealing  with  Browning, 
Tennyson,  Arnold,  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  Morris,  Kipling,  and 
more  briefly  with  a  few  of  the  minor  poets.  M.  W.  F.,  at  8:50, 
second  semester.     Professor  Parrington. 

*English  XIX.  The  English  Bible:  A  study  of  the  King 
James  version  in  its  literary  aspect.  This  version  is  considered 
both  as  the  result  of  an  evolution  from  earlier  versions,  especial- 
ly those  of  Wyclif  and  Tyndale,  and  as  an  expression  of  the  lit- 
erary spirit  of  its  own  time.  The  original  Hebraic  element  is 
treated  only  so  far  as  it  concerns  literature.  Certain  parts,  such 
as  the  Psalms  and  the  books  of  Job  and  Isaiah,  are  taken  up  for 
detailed  study;  and  with  them  the  student  is  expected  to  form 
an  intimate  acquaintance.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Stu- 
dents are  advised  to  take  English  VI  and  VII  before  taking  this 
course.  T.  Th.,  at  10:00,  first  semester.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Humphreys. 

Course  XIX  is  given  every  other  year.  It  will  not  be  offered 
in  1908-1909. 

(English  A.  Seminary  Lectures:  Prom  year  to  year  the  de- 
partment will  announce  courses  of  lectures,  intended  for  the 
most  advanced  students,  but  open  under  certain  conditions  to 
others.  From  one  to  three  lectures  a  week  will  be  given,  ac- 
cording to  the  subject.  Those  who  may  wish  to  secure  credit 
for  the  work  must  enroll  and  pursue  the  work  as  in  other 
courses;  those  who  may  wish  merely  to  attend  the  lectures  must 
secure  permission  of  the  instructor.)  For  1908-1909  lectures  will 
be  announced  later. 

*An  additional  hour's  credit  will  be  given  for  a  suitable 
thesis  on  an  approved  subject. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Professor  Ferguson. 

I.  General  Bibliography:  An  introduction  to  the  use  of 
the  university  library;  its  system  of  arrangement  and  catalogues; 
and  the  consideration  of  such  reference  books,  periodical  and 
general  indexes  as  may  be  of  service  to  the  student.  Required 
of  freshmen.  Six  lectures  and  assigned  library  work.  Fridays 
at  11:40,  first  semester. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Reaves  and  Mr.  Knowles. 

Courses  A  and  B  are  required  for  admission  to  the  School 
of  Applied  Science  and  to  the  School  of  Mines.  Course  B  will 
be  required  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
and  after  the  year  1909-1910.  Courses  A,  B,  I  and  Ha,  may  not 
be  counted  as  major  work  in  mathematics,  and  in  addition  to 
these  lib,  III,  IV  and  XVII  may  not  be  counted  as  graduate 
work.  Students  wishing  to  major  in  mathematics  are  advised 
to  complete  courses  III  and  IV  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year.  Courses  IX,  X,  XIII  and  XIV  are  offered  every  other  year 
alternately  with  courses  V  ,VI,  XV,  and  XVI.  These  two  groups, 
either  of  which  may  be  taken  before  the  other,  constitute  two 
years  of  connected  work  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Mathematics  A.  Solid  Geometery:  A  brief  review  of  por- 
tions of  plane  geometry  followed  by  the  usual  propositions  lead- 
ing to  the  mensuration  of  solids.  Holgate's  Geometry.  M.  W.  F., 
at  10:00,  first  semester.    Mr.  Knowles. 

Mathematics  B.  Algebra:  This  course  pre-supposes  one 
year  of  work  in  algebra  and  one  year  in  plane  geometry.  The 
first  year's  work  in  algebra  is  reviewed  with  emphasis  upon  the 
logical  basis  of  the  operations  involved,  and  the  following  topics 
are  then  studied:  radicals,  theory  of  exponents,  graphs,  proper- 
ties of  quadratics,  simultaneous  quadratics,  progressions,  inequal- 
ities, ratio  and  proportion,  logarithms.  Taylor's  Elements  of  Al- 
gebra.   M.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:50,  both  semesters.    Mr.  Knowles. 

Mathematics  I.  College  Algebra:  Embracing  the  subjects 
of  limits,  series,  partial  fractions,  binomial  theorem  permuta- 
tions and  combinations,  complex  numbers,  determinants,  theory 
of  equations.     Hall  &  Knight's  Algebra  for  Schools.     Pre-requis- 
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ite,  Mathematics  B.     Tu.  W.  Th.,  at  10:50,  first  semester.     Mr. 
Knowles. 

If  there  be  a  sufficient  demand  for  this  course  in  the  sec- 
ond semester  it  will  be  given  at  10:00  o'clock  M.  W.  F. 

Mathematics  Ha.  Trigonometry:  Derivation  and  use  of 
formulas,  solution  of  plane  and  spherical  triangles,  applications. 
Murray's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Tables.  Pre-re- 
quisite,  Mathematics  I.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  at  10:50,  second  semester. 
Mr.  Knowles. 

Mathematics  lib.  Higher  Trigonometry:  Plotting  of  trigono- 
metric functions,  expansion  of  functions  in  series,  construction 
of  computation  tables,  elements  of  complex  numbers,  hyperbol- 
ic functions,  solution  of  algebraic  equations  by  the  use  of  trigo- 
nometric functions.  Pre-requisite,  Mathematics  Ha.  Two  hours, 
W.  F.,  at  11:40,  first  semester.    Mr.  Knowles. 

Mathematics  XVII.  Descriptive  Geometry:  Problems  relat- 
ing to  point,  line,  and  plane;  intersections  and  developments; 
linear  perspective;  shades  and  shadows.  Church's  Descriptive 
Geometry.  Pre-requisite,  Solid  Geometry.  Recitations,  M.  F.,  at 
10:50,  and  drawing  on  W.  from  2:00  to  4:30.  Three  hours,  first 
semester.    Professor  Reaves. 

Mathematics  Ilia  and  II lb.  Analytic  Geometry:  The  straight 
line,  circle  and  conic  sections;  transformation  of  co-ordinates; 
general  equation  of  the  second  degree;  some  higher  plane 
curves;  introduction  to  solid  geometery.  Tanner  and  Allen's 
Analytic  Geometry.  Pre-requisites,  Mathematics  I  and  Ila.  Tu. 
Th.,  at  10:00,  both  semesters.    Professor  Reaves. 

Mathematics  iVa  and  IVb.  Calculus:  Differential  and  inte- 
gral, with  applications  to  problems  in  geometry,  physic  and 
mechanics.  Snyder  and  Hutchinson's  Calculus.  This  course 
must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Mathematics  Ilia  and  Illb. 
M.  W.  F.,  at  10:00,  both  semesters.    Professor  Reaves. 

Mathematics  VII.  Theoretical  Mechanics:  Includes  statics, 
kinematics,  and  kinetics,  with  special  reference  to  the  principles 
needed  in  Mathematics  VIII.  Pre-requisites,  Mathematics  III 
and  IV.  Maurer's  Technical  Mechanics.  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  at 
8:00,  first  semester.    Professor  Reaves. 

Mathematics  VIII.  Mechanics  of  Materials  :  Stresses  and 
strains  in  beams,  columns,  shafts;  elasticity,  flexure,  safe  load- 
ing.    Pre-requisite,  Mathematics  VII.     Merriman's  Mechanics  of 
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Materials.  Tu.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  Professor 
Reaves. 

Mathematics  V  and  VI.  Differentiail  Equations:  Ordinary 
and  partial  differential  equations  with  application  to  geometry, 
physics,  and  mechanics.  Pre-requisite,  Mathematics  IV.  Mur- 
ray's Differential  Equations.  W.  F.,  at  11:40,  both  semesters. 
Professor  Reaves.    Not  offered  in  1908-1909.) 

Mathematics  IX  and  X.  Analytic  Geometry  of  Two  Dimen- 
sions: An  advanced  course  dealing  with  modern  methods  in 
plane  analytic  geometry;  the  abridged  notation,  reciprocal  pol- 
ars,  harmonic  properties,  invariants  and  covariants.  Pre-requis- 
ite, Mathematics  III.  Salmon's  Conic  Sections.  Both  semesters, 
hours  to  be  arranged.    Professor  Reaves. 

Mathematics  XIII  and  XIV.  Projective  Geometry:  Projec- 
tive forms  and  relations,  the  principle  of  duality,  involution,  polar 
reciprocals.  Cremona's  Projective  Geometery.  W.  F.,  at  11:40, 
both  semesters.    Professor  Reaves. 

(Mathematics  XV.  Advanced  Calculus:  Selected  topics 
with  assigned  readings  and  reports.  Pre-requisite,  Mathematics 
IV.  M.  Tu.  Th.,  at  11:40,  hrst  semester.  Profesor  Reaves.  Not 
offered  in  1908-1909.) 

(Mathematics  XVI.  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Dimen- 
sions: The  straight  line  and  plane  in  space,  generating  lines, 
surfaces,  tangent  lines  and  planes;  curves  in  space,  envelopes, 
families  of  surfaces.  Pre-requisites,  Mathematics  III  and  IV. 
Aldis's  Solid  Geometry.  M.  Tu.  ±h.,  at  11:40,  second  semester. 
Professor  Reaves.    Not  offered  in  1908-1909.) 

Mathematics  XI   and  XII.     Mathematical  Seminary..    One  or 

two  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  instructor  and  students  electing  the  courses.  The  pur- 
poses of  these  courses  is  to  encourage  an  interest  on  the  part 
of  junior  and  senior  students  in  general  mathematical  reading 
of  a  somewhat  advanced  nature.  The  subject  matter  will  vary 
from  year  to  year  but  will  include  some  such  subjects  as  the 
following:  theory  of  determinants,  theory  of  equations,  theory  of 
numbers,  vector  analysis,  hyperbolic  functions,  theory  of  func- 
tions, theory  of  probability,  higher  plane  curves,  etc.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.    Professor  Reaves. 
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ASTRONOMY 

Professor  Reaves. 

(Astronomy  I. Elementary  Astronomy.  This  is  a  course  for 
beginners  and  does  not  require  mathematics.  From  lectures  and 
the  text  the  student  will  be  given  a  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  class-room  work  will  be  supplemented  by  direct 
observation  of  the  sky.  The  student  will  learn  to  identify  the 
principal  constellations,  will  follow  the  varying  motions  of  the 
moon  and  planets,  and  make  such  observations  as  he  may  con- 
tinue in  after  life  without  instruments.  Young's  Manual  of  As- 
tronomy. M.  W.  Th.,  at  3:40,  second  semester.  This  course  is 
offered  every  other  year;    not  given  in  1908-1909.) 

Astronomy  II.  Practioal  Astronomy.  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  some  familiarity  with  the  principal 
astronomical  instruments  and  with  the  usual  methods  of  com- 
putation. Observations  and  computations  are  made  to  determine 
time,  latitude,  longitude,  and  azimuth,  by  several  methods.  Pre- 
requisite, Mathematics  Ha.  M.  W.  Th.,  at  3:40,  second  semes- 
ter. This  course  is  offered  every  other  year;  will  be  given  in 
1908-1909. 


CHEMISTRY 

Professor  DeBarr  and  Mr.  Williams. 
Courses  la  and  lb  may  not  be  counted  towards  a  major. 

Chemistry  la.  General  Chemistry:  Laboratory  work  and 
lectures,  with  recitations.  Students  are  required  to  use  the 
chemicals  and  chemical  apparatus  of  the  laboratory  in  this 
course.     Deposit  $5.00.     Text-book:    Remsen's   Chemistry. 

This  course  is  given  in  three  sections.  Section  I  meets  at 
8:00,  with  lectures  on  Tu.  Th.,  and  laboratory  work  on  Sat., 
from  8-12,  first  semester,  Mr.  Williams.  Section  II  meets  at 
2:00  with  lectures  on  M.  Tu.,  and  laboratory  work  on  M.  and 
Tu.,  at  2:00,  and  at  2:00  and  2:50  on  F.,  first  semester,  Professor 
DeBarr.  Section  III  meets  at  2:00  with  lectures  on  W.  Th., 
with  laboratory  work  on  W.  Th.,  at  2:50,  and  on  Sat,  at  2:00 
and  2:50,  second  semester,  Mr.  Williams. 

Chemistry  lb.  General  Chemistry:  Laboratory  work  and 
lectures.     Deposit  $5.00.     Vext-book,  Remsen's  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  given  in  two  sections.  Section  I  meets  at 
8:50  on  W.  and  F.  for  the  lectures  and  on  Sat.  from  s-12  for  the 
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laboratory  work,  first  semester,  Mr.  Williams.  Section  II  meets 
at  2:00  on  M.  Tu.,  for  the  lectures,  and  for  laboratory  work 
on  M.  Tu.,  at  2:50,  and  on  if.  at  2:00  and  2:50,  second  semes- 
ter, Professor  DeBarr. 

Chemistry  II.  General  Chemistry:  Laboratory  work  and 
lectures.  Deposit  $10.00.  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  la.  Remsen's 
Chemistry.  Lectures  on  Tu.  Th.,  at  10:00,  and  laboratory 
work  at  10:50  on  Tu.  and  Th.,  and  at  10:00  and  10:50  on  W.  F. 
Sat.,  second  semester.     Mr.  Williams. 

Chemistry  III.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Analysis  of  un- 
knowns. Laboratory  work  and  lectures.  Deposit  $10.00.  Pre-re- 
quisite, Chemistry  la.  Prescott  and  Johnson's  Qualitative  Chemi- 
cal Analysis.  This  course  is  given  in  two  sections.  Section  I 
meets  every  day  at  2:00,  with  a  lecture  on  F.,  and  laboratory  work 
on  Tu.  W.  Th.,  F.  Sat.,  at  2:50,  first  semester.  Mr.  Williams.  Sec- 
tion II  meets  every  day  at  8:00,  with  a  lecture  on  F.  and  labora- 
tory work  on  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.  Sat.,  at  8:50,  second  semester.  Mr. 
Williams. 

Chemistry  IV.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Continuation  of  course 
III.  Deposit  $5.00.  A  lecture  on  Tu.  and  laboratory  work  on  W. 
Th.,  at  10:50,  and  on  Tu.  W.  Th.,  at  11:40,  first  semester.  Pro- 
fessor DeBarr. 

Chemistry  V.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Volumetric  and  grav- 
imetric estimations.  Deposit  $10.00.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  III.  This  course  is  given  in  two 
sections.  A  lecture  on  F.  and  laboratory  work  on  Tu.  W.  Th. 
Sat.,  at  10:00,  and  on  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.  Sat.,  at  10:50,  first 
semester  Mr.  Williams.  Second  section  is  given  at  10:00  every 
day,  with  a  lecture  on  F.  and  laboratory  work  on  T.  W.  Th. 
Sat,  at  10:00,  and  on  T.  W.  Th.  F.  Sat.,  at  10:50,  second  semes- 
ter.   Mr.  Williams. 

Chemistry  VI.  Quantitative  Analysis: .  Continuation  of 
Chemistry  V.  Deposit  $10.00.  A  lecture  on  F.  and  laboratory 
work  on  Tu.  W.  Th.  Sat.,  at  10:00,  and  on  Tu.  W.  Th.  F. 
Sat.,  at  10:50,  second  semester.     Mr.  Williams. 

Chemistry  VII.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Volumetric  estima- 
tions. Deposit  $3.00.  Pre-requisite  Chemistry  III.  This  course 
is  given  to  medical  students  only.  W.  at  2:50  and  3:40,  first 
semester.    Professor  DeBarr. 

Chemistry  VIM.  Organic  Chemistry:  This  course  will  em- 
brace a  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  of  hydrocar- 
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bons  and  their  derivatives.  Deposit  $2.00.  Pre-requisite  Cheat- 
istry  D I.  Perkins  and  Kipping's  Organic  Chemistry.  Lecturee 
and  recitations  every  day  at  8:50,  first  semester.  Professor  De- 
Barr. 

Chemistry  IX.  Organic  Analysis: .  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry 
VIII.  Analysis  of  alkaloids  and  organic  acids.  Examination  of 
fats  and  oils.  Deposit  $10.00.  Prescott's  Organic  Analysis.  A 
lecture  on  F.  and  laboratory  work  on  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  at  10:00, 
and  every  day  at  10:50,  second  semester.    Professor  DeBarr. 

Chemistry  X.  Urinary  Analysis:  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  Deposit  $5.00.  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  VIII.  A  lecture 
on  T.  and  laboratory  work  on  Th.  and  F.  at  8:00,  and  on  Tu.  Th. 
F.,  at  8:50,  second  semester.    Professor  DeBarr. 

Chemistry  XI.  Physiological  Chemistry:  Physiological  am- 
alysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Deposit  $10.00.  Pre-re- 
quisite, Chemistry  VIII.  A  lecture  on  Tu.  and  laboratory  work  om 
M.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  2:50,  and  on  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  3:40,  second 
semester.     Professor   DeBarr. 

Chemistry  XII.  Research  Chemistry:  This  course  deale 
with  the  gypsum  and  other  native  products  of  Oklahoma.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations  with  laboratory  work.  Deposit  $10.05. 
Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  V.  One  lecture  a  week  and  nine  hour* 
laboratory  work  a  week,  at  hours  to  be  arranged.  First  semester. 
Professor  DeBarr. 

Chemistry  XIII.  Research  Chemistry:  A  continuation  of 
Chemistry  XII.  Deposit  $10.00.  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  V.  One 
lecture  and  nine  hours  laboratory  work  each  week  at  hours  to  b« 
arranged,  second  semester.     Professor  DeBarr. 

Chemistry  XIV.  Assaying  in  a  Wet  Way:  This  course 
deals  with  the  estimation  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  zinc,  etc. 
Deposit  $10.00.  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  V.  A  lecture  on  F,  at 
10:50,  and  laboratory  work  on  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.,  at  10:50,  and 
every  day  at  11:40,  second  semester.    Professor  DeBarr. 

Chemistry  XV.     Assaying  by  the  Use  of  Fluxes,  etc.:     The 

estimation  of  gold,  silver,  etc.,  by  the  use  of  fluxes  and  other 
reagents.  Deposit  $10.00.  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  V.  One  lec- 
ture and  nine  hours  laboratory  work  each  week  at  hours  to  be 
arranged,  first  semester.    Professor  DeBarr. 

Chemistry  XVI.  Water  Analysis:  A  study  of  sanitary, 
sewage,  and  mineral  waters.  Deposit  $10.00.  Pre-requisite, 
Chemistry  V.    One  lecture  and  nine  hours  laboratory  work  each 
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week,  at  hours  to  be  arranged,  second  semester.  Professor  De- 
Barr. 

Chemistry  XVII.  Iron,  Steel  and  Coal  Analysis:  A  study  of 
iron,  coal  and  steel  used  in  commerce  and  for  domestic  purposes. 
Deposit  $10.00.  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  V.  A  lecture  on  F.  at 
11:40,  and  nine  hours  laboratory  work  each  week  at  hours  to  be 
arranged,  second  semester.    Professor  DeBarr. 

Chemistry  XVIII.  Chemistry  and  Composition  of  Food  Pro- 
ducts: A  study  of  food-stuffs  and  their  adulterations.  Lectures, 
recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Deposit  $10.00.  Pre-requisites, 
Chemistry  V  and  Chemistry  VIII.  One  lecture  and  nine  hours 
laboratory  work  each  week  at  hours  to  be  arranged,  first  and 
second  semesters.  Professor  DeBarr.  This  course  may  be  taken 
over  again  and  receive  credit  each  time  of  taking  provided  the 
work  be  not  duplicated. 


BOTANY 

Professor  Van  Vleet. 

Courses  I,  II,  III  and  IV  are  general  courses  and  should  be 
chosen  by  those  who  wish  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
They  are  especially  recommended  to  those  who  expect  to  teach 
botany  in  high  schools.  Courses  V,  VI  and  VII  are  for  major 
students,  and  for  those  who  may  wish  special  courses.  Courses 
I  and  II  are  introductory.  Open  for  election  as  required  work  in 
botany,  under  Group  VI.  Elective  for  all  students.  The  work 
may  begin  with  either  semester  and  each  course  is  a  separate 
elective. 

Botany  I.  A  study  of  the  lower  forms  of  plants  with  special 
reference  to  the  properties  and  activities  of  protoplasm,  the 
evolution  of  structure  and  function,  and  their  relation  to  en- 
vironment. Material  for  study  is  selected  from  the  algae,  fungi, 
bryophytes  and  pteridophytes.  Fee  $1.00.  One  hour  recitation 
and  three  hours  laboratory  work.  M.  Tu.  F.,  from  2:00  to 
3:40,  first  semester. 

Botany  II.  A  study  of  the  general  morphology  and  physiol- 
ogy of  seed  plants.  Fee  $1.00.  Two  hours  recitation  and  four 
hours  laboratory  work.  M.  Tu.  F.,  from  2:00  to  3:40,  second 
semester. 

Botany  III. — Vegetable  Histology:  A  study  of  the  tissues  of 
ferns  and  phanerogams.     Section  cutting,  use  of  stains  and  re- 
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agents,  and  mounting.  Fee  $2.00.  Open  to  students  who  have 
had  course  II.  Required  of  pharmacy  students.  One  hour  reci- 
tition  and  three  hours  laboratory  work  on  Tu.  Th.,  from  10:00 
to  11:40,  first  semester. 

Botany  IV.  Morphology  and  Classification  of  the  Flowering 
Plants:  A  general  study  of  the  life  histories  and  ecology  of  seed 
plants,  and  identification  of  the  common  species.  Open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  had  one  general  course  or  a  good  course  in  pre- 
paratory botany.  Fee  $1.00.  Lectures,  laboratory  and  field 
work.  W.  Th.,  from  2:00  to  3:40,  second  semester.  Three 
hours  credit. 

Botany  V.  Physiology  of  the  Flowering  Plants:.  Open  to 
students  who  have  had  courses  II  and  III.  One  hour's  recitation 
and  three  hours  laboratory  work.  Fee  $1.00.  W.  Th.,  from 
2:00  to  3:40,  first  semester. 

Botany  VI.  Plant  Pathology:  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  parasitic  fungi — methods  of  infection,  effect  upon  host-plant, 
etc.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  one  general  course.  Lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work.  Tu.  Th.,  from  10:00  to  11:40, 
second  semester. 

Botany  VII.  Dendrology:  A  study  of  the  structure  and 
characteristics  of  forest  trees.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
native  trees  of  Oklahoma.  Fee  $1.00.  Lectures,  laboratory  and 
field  work.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  one  general  course. 
Two  hours,  hour  to  be  arranged,  second  semester. 

ZOOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY 

Mr.  Lane. 

All  courses  in  this  department  are  elective  for  students  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  after  consultation  with  the  in- 
structor as  to  individual  needs  and  previous  training  for  th© 
work.  Courses  I  and  II  together  constitute  a  brief  introductory 
survey  of  the  animal  kingdom;  they  are  designed  to  meet  the 
graduation  requirement  of  six  hours  in  Group  VI.  Courses  I  and 
II  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major  in  this  department.  Pros- 
pective high  school  teachers  are  advised  to  take  courses  III,  IV, 
V  and  VI. 

Where  a  course  is  divided  into  sections,  as  for  example,  Ilia 
and  Illb,  a  student  may  enroll  in  either  or  both  sections,  as  his 
schedule  may  permit,  though  it  is  always  advantageous  to  do 
the  laboratory  work  the  same  semester  in  which  the  lectureis 
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are  attended.  Section  A  in  every  case  is  a  two-hour  lecture 
•ourse;  section  B,  a  laboratory  course  with  credit  of  three 
kours. 

Laboratory  work  in  this  department  is  entirely  individual; 
immediately  after  enrollment  each  student  should  arrange  his 
schedule  of  laboratory  periods  in  consultation  with  the  head  of 
the  department.  Certain  periods  are  reserved  for  lectures,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  are  not  available  for  laboratory  work  In 
any  case. 

Zoology  I.  General  Zoology:  The  fundamental  properties  of 
living  matter,  protoplasm,  the  cell,  distinctions  between  animals 
and  plants,  and  the  biology  of  the  invertebrates  in  general.  Fee 
$1.50.  Credit,  three  hours.  Lectures  W.  at  2:00,  laboratory  work 
at  least  four  periods  a  week  as  arranged,  first  semester. 

Zoology  II.  General  Zoology  (Continued):  The  vertebrate 
plan,  properties  of  living  matter  as  exhibited  in  the  more  highly 
organized  forms;  tissues  and  organs;  their  functions;  the  biol- 
ogy of  the  vertebrates.  Fee  $1.50.  Credit,  three  hours.  Lec- 
tures W.  at  2:00;  laboratory  work  at  least  four  periods  a  week 
as  arranged,  second  semester. 

Zoology  Ilia.  Invertebrate  Zoology:  Lectures,  recitations, 
etc.,  on  the  development,  classification  and  natural  history  of  the 
invertebrates,  except  insects.  No  fee.  Credit,  two  hours.  Lee- 
tures  M.  F.,  at  2:50,  first  semester. 

Zoology  1Mb.  Practical  Invertebrate  Zoology:  Laboratory 
work  at  least  six  periods  a  week,  as  arranged,  on  the  structure 
•f  invertebrates,  except  insects.  Fee  $2.50.  Credit,  three  hours. 
First  semester. 

Zoology  IVa.  General  Entomology:  Lectures,  recita- 
tions, etc.,  on  the  life  histories,  classification,  natural  history,  and 
economic  relations  of  insects.  Such  topics  as  insects  in  their 
relation  to  agriculture,  to  horticulture,  to  disease,  and  to  the  arts 
will  be  considered.  No  fee.  Credit,  two  hours.  Lectures  14. 
F.,  at  2:50,  second  semester. 

Zoology  IVb.  Practical  Entomology:  Laboratory  work  at 
least  six  periods  a  week  as  arranged,  on  the  structure  and  de- 
velopment of  insects.  Fee,  $2.50.  Credit,  three  hours,  second 
semester. 

Zoology  Va.  General  Embryology:  Lectures,  recitations, 
ete.,  on  oogenesis,  spermatogenesis,  maturation,  fertilization, 
eleavage,  formation  of  the  germ-layers,  and  organogeny.    No  fee. 
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Credit,  two  hours.     Lectures  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  10:00,  first  sem- 
ester. 

Zoology  Vb.  Practical  Embryology:  Laboratory  work  at 
least  six  periods  a  week  as  arranged,  on  the  essentials  of  ver- 
tebrate embryology  with  special  regard  to  organogeny  in  the 
chick,  pig  and  man.  Fee  $3.00.  Credit,  three  hours;  first  sem- 
ester. 

Zoology  Via.  Vertebrate  Anatomy:  Lectures  on  the  struc- 
ture, classification,  and  geological  history  of  vertebrates.  No 
fee.  Credit,  two  hours.  Lectures  Tu.  Th.,  at  10:00,  second 
semester. 

Zoology  Vlb.  Practical  Vertebrate  Anatomy:  Laboratory 
work  at  least  six  periods  a  week  as  arranged,  on  the  thorough 
dissection  of  a  type  of  each  class  of  vertebrates.  Some  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  preparation  of  permanent  demonstration 
specimens.    Fee  $3.00.    Credit,  three  hours;  second  semester. 

Zoology  VII.  Advanced  Zoology:  Problems  in  research. 
Credit,  five  hours.  Fee  $3.00.  Lectures  F.  at  11:40,  and  ten  pe- 
riods of  laboratory  work  a  week  as  arranged;  first  semester. 

Zoology  VIM.  Advanced  Zoology:  Problems  in  research.  A 
continuation  of  course  VII.  Credit,  five  hours.  Fee,  $3.00.  Lec- 
tures F.  at  11:40,  and  ten  periods  of  laboratory  work  a  week  as 
arranged;  second  semester. 

VII  and  VIII  are  continuous  courses  and  consist  of  lec- 
tures on  the  nature  of  research  in  zoology,  the  problems  to  be 
solved;  methods  and  technic  of  attacK;  bibliography,  etc.  Eack 
student  is  assigned  a  problem  suited  to  his  capacity  and  train- 
ing, and  is  guided  to  its  solution  with  the  purpose  in  view  of 
the  presentation  of  a  creditable  and  original  thesis  upon  grad- 
uation. 


GEOLOGY 

Professor  Gould,  Mr.  Reeds. 

The  courses  in  Geology  are  all  elective  except  that  certain 
courses  are  required  for  graduation  in  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer- 
ing. Courses  I,  II,  VI,  XVI  and  XVII  are  beginning  courses  and 
may  be  taken  by  those  who  have  had  no  Geology.  In  general 
courses  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  should  precede  advanced  work  in  the 
department. 

The  class-room  work  will  be  supplemented  as  far  as  possi- 
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ble  with  field  excursions,  laboratory  and  museum  work,  the  plan 
being  to  place  the  student  in  direct  contact  with  geological  prob- 
lems and  to  bring  to  his  notice  the  more  common  physiographic 
phenomena. 

Geology  I.  Elements  of  Physical  Geology:  A  study  of  dy- 
namical, structural  and  physiographic  geology,  including  physical 
conditions  throughout  geologic  time  and  the  formation  of  con- 
tinents; destruction  and  reconstruction  processes,  particularly 
volcanoes,  earthquakes,  mountain  formation,  etc.;  also  a  study 
of  the  different  kinds  of  rocks  and  their  mode  of  formation.  Text, 
Scott's  Geology.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work,  collateral 
readings.  Lectures  Tu.  Th.  F.,  and  laboratory  work  on  F., 
at  8:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Gould. 

Geology  II.  Historical  Geology:  A  study  of  the  stratigraphy 
of  the  rocks,  the  time  periods  of  the  earth,  and  the  changes  and 
growth  of  continents.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  tne  history 
of  animal  and  plant  life  upon  the  earth  and  the  classification  and 
structure  of  extinct  forms,  their  range,  distribution,  and  the  pe- 
riod of  growth,  culmination  and  decline  of  certain  typical  forms. 
This  course  in  connection  with  Geology  I  should  be  taken  by 
all  students  who  expect  to  do  advanced  work  in  geology.  Text, 
Scott's  Geology,  lectures,  laboratory  work  and  collateral  readings. 
Lectures  on  Tu.  Th.,  and  laboratory  work  on  F.,  at  8:00, 
second  semester.     Professor  Gould. 

Geology  III.  Paleontology:  The  study  of  organic  forms 
and  their  natural  succession,  relation  to  environment,  etc.  Prin- 
ciples in  organic  evolution  and  their  relation  to  geology.  Open 
to  students  who  have  had  Geology  II.  Text,  Zittel,  lectures 
and  laboratory  work.  Lecture  on  M.  and  laboratory  work  on 
W.  F.,  at  8:50,  first  semester.     Mr.  Reeds. 

Geology  IV.  Economic  Geology:  A  study  of  the  economic 
minerals  and  rock  deposits  with  particular  reference  to  their 
mode  of  deposition,  mining,  extraction,  and  value.  Also  a  study 
of  soils,  water  supply,  oils,  etc.,  with  particular  reference  to 
their  occurrence  in  Oklahoma.  Text,  Ries,  lectures,  readings 
and  field  work.  Lectures  on  M.  F.,  and  laboratory  work 
on  Th.,  at  10:50,  second  semester.     Professor  Gould. 

Geology  V.  Advanced  Geology:  Collateral  readings,  partic- 
ularly the  history  of  the  development  of  the  science  of  geology 
in  America  together  with  the  study  of  certain  technical  geologic 
problems.    W.  F.,  at  11:40,  first  semester.     Professor  Gould. 

Geology  VI.     Physiography:      The  physical  forces  that  are 
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in  operation  on  the  earth's  surface  are  studied  in  connection  to 
present  surface  configurations.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to 
earth  sculpture,  work  of  streams,  glaciers  and  oceans,  and  to 
the  classification  of  the  geologic  time  scale.  Text,  Salisbury. 
Assigned  readings  and  field  work.  This  course  may  be  taken  by 
those  who  have  had  no  geology.  Text,  M.  W.,  and  laboratory 
work  F.,  at  10:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Gould. 

Geology  VII.  Mineralogy:  A  study  of  minerals  with  refer- 
ence to  their  crystal  habits,  physical  and  chemical  properties, 
associated  minerals,  mode  of  occurrence,  and  field  identification, 
analysis  by  means  of  the  blowpipe.  Laboratory  work  and  lee. 
tures.  Deposit  $3.00.  Lecture  on  M.  and  laboratory  on  Tu. 
F.,  at  2:00,  first  semester.    Mr.  Reeds. 

Geology  VIII.  Lithology:  A  study  of  the  composition,  mode 
of  occurrnce,  and  classification  of  rocks.  The  work  is  both  micro- 
scopic and  megoscopic.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Deposit 
$2.00.  Lecture  on  M.  and  laboratory  on  Tu.  F.,  at  2:00,  sec- 
ond semester.     Mr.  Reeds. 

Geology  IX.  Mining  and  Quarrying:  Boring,  methods  and 
appliances  for  prospecting  and  drilling  oil  and  gas  wells,  shaft 
sinking,  methods  and  tools  employed;  tunneling,  blasting,  ex- 
plosives, excavations,  tools  and  methods  employed;  quarrying, 
plants  and  methods  for  different  rocks.  Lectures  and  assigned 
readings.     M.  W.  F.,    at    10:00,    second    semester.     Mr.  Reeds. 

Course  IX  will  be  withdrawn  for  1908-1909. 

Geology  X.  Field  Work:  Students  who  are  sufficiently  pre- 
pared may  pursue  field  work  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of 
the  department.  For  this  work  a  suitable  credit  may  be  given. 
The  work  must  be  arranged  in  each  individual  case.  Professor 
Gould,  Mr.  Reeds. 

Geology  XI.  Invertebrate  Paleontology:  A  continuation  of 
Geology  III.  Assigned  readings,  laboratory  and  field  work.  Pre- 
requisites, Geology  I,  II,  III,  and  Zoology  I.  Two  or  three  hours, 
second  semester,  at  hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Reeds. 

Geology  XII  and  XIII.  Geological  Seminary:  The  depart- 
ment will  offer  from  year  to  year  certain  advanced  courses  which 
may  be  taken  by  those  majoring  in  geology  or  by  graduate  stu- 
dents. The  subject  will  vary  but  will  deal  with  geological  prob- 
lems, chiefly  original  investigations  connected  with  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  Oklahoma.  In  each  case  the  work  will  be  arranged 
between  the  instructor  and  the  student.  One,  two  or  three  hours, 
both  semesters,  by  appointment.    Professor  Gould,  Mr.  Reeds. 
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Geology  XIV.  Good  Roads:  A  study  of  the  construction 
©f  good  roads  with  particular  reference  to  conditions  in 
Oklahoma.  Such  topics  as  drainage,  bridges,  and  culverts 
will  receive  attention.  Considerable  time  is  given  to 
the  discussion  of  the  various  road  building  materials,  and  their 
occurrence  in  the  state.  Pre-requisites,  Geology  I,  IV.  W.  F., 
at  10:50,  second  semester.    Professor  Gould. 

Geology  XV.  Advanced  Mineralogy:  Continuation  of  course 
Til.  Laboratory  work  and  assigned  readings.  Deposit  $3.00. 
W.  Th.,  at  2:00,  second  semester.    Mr.  Reeds. 

Geology  XVI.  Local  Geology:  The  geology  and  geography 
oi  Oklahoma  with  particular  reference  to  geological  formations, 
mineral  resources  and  water  supply.  Lectures,  assigned  read- 
ings, field  work,  and  the  preparation  of  maps.  This  course  may 
be  taken  by  those  who  have  had  no  geology.  Deposit  $1.50. 
W.  F.,  at  10:50,  first  semester.     Professor  Gould. 

Geology  XVII.  Local  Geology:  A  continuation  of  course 
XVI.  Given  under  the  same  conditions.  Deposit  $5.00.  M. 
W.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Gould. 

Geology  XVIII.  Map  Drawing:  The  preparation  of  base 
maps,  lettering  and  printing.  The  preparation  of  geological 
maps  in  the  field  and  office.  Open  only  to  those  expecting  to 
major  in  Geology.  Deposit  $1.50.  Fee  $1.00.  W.  and  Th.,  at 
2:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Gould  and  Mr.  Hool. 

Geology  XIX.  Map  Interpretationn:  A  critical  study  of 
geological  maps,  charts  and  folios  with  particular  relation  to 
topographic  form  and  geologic  structure.  For  major  students 
in  geology  only.  Two  or  three  hours,  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged, 
second  semester.    Professor  Gould. 


PHYSICS 

Professor  Jansky. 

Physics  I.  General  Physics:  Mechanics,  properties  of  mat- 
ter, wave  motion,  and  general  phenomena  of  light.  M.  W. 
F.,  at  8:50,  first  semester. 

Physics  II.  General  Physics:  Magnetism,  electro-statics, 
electro-kinetics,  thermo-electricity,  magnetic  induction,  electro- 
dynamics, electrolysis,  and  the  passage  of  electricity  through 
gases.    M.  W.  F.,  at  8:50,  second  semester. 

Physics    III.     General    Physics:      Thermometry    and    expan- 
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sion   by  heat,   properties   and   nature   of  heat;    sound,   musical 
scales,  resonance.     Tu.  Th.,  at  8:50,  first  semester. 

Physics  la.  Laboratory  Course  in  Elementary  Mechanical 
Measurements:  Mass,  density,  elastic  constants  of  solids,  in- 
dex of  refraction,  radius  of  curvature  and  focal  length  of  lenses, 
errors  of  thermometers,  specific  heat.  Laboratory  work  and  reci- 
tations.   Fee  $2.00.    F.,  at  2:00;  first  and  second  semesters. 

Physics  Ha.  Laboratory  Course  in  Mechanical  and  Electri- 
cal Measurements:  Course  la  supplemented  by  electrical  meas- 
urements; resistance,  current,  electromotive  force,  capacity  ana 
induction.  Fee  $3.00.  W.  F.,  at  2:00,  first  and  second  sem- 
esters. 

Physics  Ilia.  Electrical  and  Magnetic  Measurements:  Di- 
mensional formulae,  measurements  of  resistance,  current,  po- 
tential, electromotive  force  of  standard  cell,  comparison  of  c» 
pacifies.  Recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Fee  $2.00.  Th. 
Th.,  at  10:00,  and  F.,  at  1:30,  first  semester. 

Physics  IVa.  Electrical  and  Magnetic  Measurements:  Con- 
tinuation of  course  II;  absolute  measurement  of  capacity,  self 
and  mutual  induction,  calibration  of  electrical  instruments,  use 
of  the  potentiometer  measurements  of  the  earth's  field,  permea- 
bility and  hysteresis.  Recitations  and  laboratory  worK.  Fee 
$2.00.  Tu.  Th.,  at  10:00,  and  at  10:50  to  12:30,  second  sem- 
ester. 

Phyics  V.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnet- 
isf:  Lectures  and  recitations  upon  assigned  topics.  The  work 
will  be  based  on  "Thomson's  Elements  of  the  Mathematical  The- 
ory of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,"  supplemented  by  the  works 
of  Maxwell,  Kolacek,  Drude,  Pierce  and  others.  Pre-requisites, 
mathematics  IV  (integral  calculus)  and  general  physics.  3  hours 
first  semester.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Physics  VI.  Theory  of  Light:  Propagation  of  waves  and 
composition  of  vibrations,  the  approximate  rectilinear  propaga- 
tion of  light,  the  reflection  of  light,  the  refraction  of  light,  inter- 
ference, diffraction,  polarization,  double  refraction,  rotary  polar- 
ization, and  electro-magnetic  radiation.  Every  day  at  an  hour 
to  be  arranged,  first  semester. 

Physics  VII.  Theory  of  Heat:  Early  theories  of  heat,  the 
wave  theory  of  heat,  thermometry,  dilalation,  calorimetry,  radia- 
tion and  absorption  conduction  and  thermodynamics.  M.  Tu.  W. 
Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester. 
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PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY 

Professor ,  Mr.  Williams. 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  open  for  all  students  of 
college  rank,  and  are  designed  to  meet  three  requirements,  viz: 
general  culture,  preparation  for  research  and  a  training  in  the 
essentials  for  the  practice  of  medicine.  To  meet  the  first  require- 
ment students  are  advised  to  take  courses  VIII  and  IX,  to  pre- 
pare for  research,  courses  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VIII,  students  of 
medicine  are  required  to  take  courses  I  and  II. 

Course  IX  may  not  be  counted  towards  a  master's  degree 
or  a  major. 

Chemistry  la  and  Botany  I  and  II  or  Zoology  I  and  II  are 
general  pre-requisites  for  all  work  offered  in  this  department, 
except  in  course  IX,  and  as  otherwise  specified  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  courses. 

Pathology  I.  General  Bacteriology:  This  course  includes 
a  detailed  study  of  the  more  important  forms  of  pathogenic  and 
non-pathogenic  organisms  with  methods  of  their  isolation  from 
body-fluids,  water,  foods,  etc.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  recent  advances  in  the  study  of  immunity,  precipitins,  agglu- 
tinins, opsonic  therapy,  and  bacterial  vaccines,  etc.  Required  of 
students  of  medicine;  elective  for  others  who  have  had  Chem- 
istry la  and  Zoology  I  and  II,  or  Botany  I  and  II.  Texts,  Muir 
and  Ritchie,  and  Heinemann.  Deposit  $5.00.  Lectures  on  M. 
F.,  at  2:50,  with  laboratory  wor\  on  Tu.  W.  Th.,  from  2:00 
to  4:30,  first  semester.    Five  hours  credit. 

Pathology  II.  General  Pathology:  A  study  of  circulatory 
disturbances,  retrograde  changes,  progressive  and  regenerative 
changes,  inflammations,  tumors,  secondary  diseases,  malforma- 
tions and  animal  parasites.  Demonstrations  and  preparation  and 
study  of  pathological  tissues.  Texts,  Ziegler,  and  Mallory  and 
Wright.  Deposit  $5.00.  Required  of  students  of  medicine;  elec- 
tive for  others  who  have  had  Pathology  I,  and  Anatomy  VII. 
Lectures  on  M.  W.  F.,  at  8:50,  and  laboratory  work  on  M.  Tu.  W. 
Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  and  Tu.  Th.,  at  8:50,  second  semester.  Five 
hours  credit. 

Pathology  III.  Special  Pathology:  A  course  of  lectures 
and  demonstrations  with  anatomical  material  illustrating  the 
pathological  processes  of  the  several  organs.  Pre-requisites, 
Pathology  I  and  II.  Deposit  $5.00.  Lectures  on  W.  F.,  at 
11:40,  and  laboratory  work  Th.  from  10:50  to  12:30,  first  semes- 
ter.    Three  hours  credit. 
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Pathology  IV.  Parasitology:  A  course  of  lectures  on  the 
more  important  plant  and  animal  parasites  covering  their  life 
histories,  structures  and  pathogenic  effectts.  Lectures  W.  F., 
at  10:50,  first  semester.    Two  hours  credit. 

Pathology  V.  Bacteriological  Analysis:  Laboratory  course 
with  lectures  verifying  the  methods  of  water,  soil,  food,  air, 
body-fluids  and  sewage  analyis.  Deposit  $5.00.  Lectures  on 
W.,  at  2:50,  and  laboratory  work  on  W.  F.,  from  2:00  to 
4:30,  second  semester.     Three  hours  credit. 

Pathology  VI.  Research  Bacteriology:  This  course  con- 
sists of  a  periodic  biological  analysis  of  the  water  supplies  with- 
in the  state  of  Oklahoma,  including  municipal  water  supplies 
and  river  waters.  Conferences  and  laboratory  work.  Pre-requis- 
ites,  Zoology  I  and  II,  and  Pathology  I  and  V.  Deposit  $5.00. 
Daily  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged,  first  semester.  Five  hours 
credit. 

Pathology  VII.  Research  Bacteriology:  A  continuation  of 
course  VI.  Deposit  $5.00.  Daily  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged,  sec- 
ond semester.     Five  hours  credit. 

Pathology  VIM.     Principles  of  Hygiene  and   Sanitation:     A 

course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  with  assigned  readings, 
taking  up  the  subjects  of  ventilation,  heating,  food,  digestion, 
disinfection,  transmissable  diseases,  water  supplies,  sewage  and 
sanitation  and  the  methods  of  control  and  suppression  of  epi- 
demics. Lectures  M.  Tu.  Th.,  at  11:40,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

Pathology    IX.     Domestic    and    Economic    Bacteriology:      In 

this  course  the  micro-organisms  will  be  studied  more  especially 
in  regard  to  their  economic  importance  in  the  industries  and  in 
domestic  science.  Lectures  Tu.  Th.,  at  8:50,  first  semes- 
ter.    Two  hours  credit. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

Professor  ,  Dr.  Hall,  Mr.  Williams. 

Physiology  I.  Human  Physiology:  A  course  of  lectures 
and  recitations  with  assignment  of  subjects  for  special  study. 
The  blood,  circulation,  respiration,  elimination  and  metabolism. 
Texts,  Stewart,  Schafer,  together  with  current  medical  litera- 
ture. Every  day  at  8:00,  first  semester.  Five  hours  credit.  Mr. 
Williams. 
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Physiology  II.  Human  Physiology:  Continuation  of  course 
I.  Nutrition,  muscle,  central  nervous  system,  and  the  special 
•enses.  Every  day  at  10:50,  second  semester.  Five  hours 
•redit.     Mr.  Williams. 

Physiology  III.  Experimental  Animal  Physiology:  A  labor- 
atory course  taking  up  the  histology  and  physiology  of  blood, 
tissues,  blood  analysis,  and  circulation  and  respiration  experi- 
ments as  illustrated  by  graphic  methods  upon  animals  and  artifi- 
cial apparatus.  Required  of  medical  students.  Text,  Hall.  De- 
Deposit  $5.00.  Twice  a  week  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged.  First 
semester.     Two  hours  credit.     Mr.  Williams. 

Physiology  IV.  Experimental  Animal  Physiology:  Continu- 
ation of  course  III.  The  physiology  of  muscle  and  nerve  as 
shown  by  graphic  methods.  Determination  of  velocity  of  nerv- 
ous impulse,  aseptic  operations  as  thyrodictomy,  etc.,  and  ex- 
periments illustrating  the  phenomena  of  the  several  senses. 
Required  of  medical  students.  Text,  Hall.  Deposit  $5.00.  Twice 
a  week,  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged,  second  semester.  Two  hours 
credit.    Mr.  Williams. 

Physiology  V.  Pharmacology  (pharmacodynamics):  A  study 
of  the  action  of  drugs  as  verified  by  experiments.  Four  hours 
per  week.  Lectures  and  recitations  W.  F.,  at  11:40.  Labora- 
tory work  Sat,  8:00  to  12:00,  first  semester.     Dr.  Hall. 

Physiology  VI.  Materia  Medica  and  Toxicology:  A  study 
of  the  organic  and  inorganic  drugs,  their  preparations  for  the 
therapeutic  use,  chemistry  and  toxicology.  Three  hours  per 
week.  Lectures  M.  Tu.  Th.,  at  11:40,  second  semester.  Dr. 
Hall. 

Physiology  VII.  Human  Physiology:  Arranged  primarily 
for  those  who  desire  to  teach  this  branch  in  high  schools.  Text- 
book, Martin's  Human  Body,  advanced  course,  supplemented  by 
lectures,  collateral  readings,  and  by  demonstrations  of  parts 
of  the  skeleton,  models,  microscopical  slides,  charts,  and  dissec- 
tions of  animals.  The  principles  of  personal  and  domestic  hy- 
giene are  discussed,  and  the  chief  methods  of  physiological  in- 
vestigations and  experimentations  are  explained.  Open  to  all 
members  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  M.  W.  F.,  at 
10:00,  second  semester.    Three  hours  credit.    Mr.  Williams. 

Physiology  VIII.  Prescription  Writing:  Study  and  practice 
of  prescription  writing.  One  hour  per  week,  second  semester. 
P.  at  11:40.    Dr.  Hall. 
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ANATOMY 

Professor  Stoops,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Lemmon. 

The  following  courses  in  anatomy  offer  an  opportunity  to 
the  student  to  make  a  complete  dissection  of  all  structures. 
Atlases  and  text  books  are  used  as  guides  and  drawings  are 
made  of  each  layer.  Quizzes  are  held  daily  and  at  frequent 
intervals  the  work  is  summarized.  For  convenience  the  work 
is  divided  into  the  following  sub-courses.  Regular  medical  stu- 
dents take  them  in  the  order  indicated;  special  students  may 
work    independently    as    desired. 

Anatomy  I.  Dissection  of  the  Arm:  First  half  of  the  first 
semester,  every  day  from  2:00  to  4:30.  Fee  $5.00.  Four  hours 
credit.     Professor    Stoops. 

Anatomy  II.  Dissection  of  the  Leg:  Second  half  of  the 
first  semester,  every  day  from  2:00  to  4:30.  Fee  $5.00.  Four 
hours   credit. 

Anatomy  III.  Dissection  of  the  Head,  Neck  and  Spinal 
Column:  First  half  of  the  second  semester,  every  day  from 
2:00   to  4:30.     Fee   $5.00.   Four  hours   credit.   Professor   Stoops. 

Anatomy  IV.  Dissection  of  the  Wall  of  Thorax  and  Thor- 
acic Viscera:  Second  semester  from  April  8th  to  May  11th, 
every  day  from  2:00  to  4:30.  Fee  $5.00.  Two  hours  credit. 
Professor  Stoops. 

Anatomy  V.  Dissection  of  Wall  of  Abdomen  and  Pelvis 
and  Abdominal  and  Pelvic  Viscera:  Second  semester,  from 
May  11th  to  June  5th,  every  day  from  2:00  to  4:30.  Fee  $5.00. 
Two  hours  credit.     Professor  Stoops. 

Anatomy  VI.  A  thorough  study  of  the  bones  of  the  hu- 
man skeleton.  Each  bone  is  drawn  or  modeled  in  clay.  De- 
posit $5.00.  M.  F.,  first  semester,  at  8:00.  Two  hours  credit. 
Professor  Stoops. 

Anatomy  VII.  Normal  Histology:  A  study  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  in  cytology,  histology  land  splanchnology. 
Text,  Stohr.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Required  of  students  in  medicine,  elective  for  others.  Every 
day  at  10:00  and  10:50,  second  semester.     Mr.  Williams. 

Anatomy   VIM.     Anatomy   of  the    Central    Nervous   System: 

The  brain  and  spinal  cord;   dissection  of  the  brain  of  the  sheep, 
followed  by  dissection  of  the  human  brain.     Lectures,  labora- 
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tory  work  and  collateral  reading.     Fee,  $2.00.    Two  hours,  first 
semester.     Mr.  Lemmon. 

Anatomy  IX.  Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  System: 
A  continuation  of  Anatomy  VIII.  Microscopic  anatomy  and 
technic.  Fee,  $2.00.  Two  hours,  second  semester.  Mr.  Lem- 
mon. 

Anatomy  X.  Surgical  and  Regional  Anatomy:  Lectures, 
recitations  and  dissections.  Study  of  serial  sections  of  the 
body.  M.  and  W.,  second  semester.  Elective  to  medical  stu- 
dednts.     Mr.    Lemmon. 

THEORY  OF  MUSIC 

Professor  Guelich  and  Associate  Professor  Holmberg. 

The  courses  in  music  are  open  as  electives  to  students  who 
show  sufficient  ability  to  pursue  them  with  profit. 

Music  I.  Harmony:  A  study  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  music,  beginning  with  the  origin  and  development  of 
scales  and  intervals.  Practical  work  in  simple  chords,  chords 
of  the  seventh,  augmented  triads,  augmented  sixths  and  ca- 
dences. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  ear  training  and 
simple  harmonic  phrasing.  Text-books,  Harmony  by  Emory, 
Prout  and  Richter.  This  course  is  given  in  two  divisions  in 
the  first  semester.  M.  W.  F.,  at  8:50.  Professor  Guelich; 
and  M.  Tu.  Th.,  at  11:40,  Associate  Professor  Holmberg. 

Music  M.  Harmony:  A  continuation  of  Music  I.  A  study 
of  modulations,  suspensions,  anticipations,  appogiatura,  passing 
notes,  passing  chords,  organ  point,  choral  writing  and  accom- 
paniment. Special  drill  in  analysis.  Most  of  the  work  of  this 
course  will  consist  of  original  exercises.  Texts  for  reference, 
Harmony  by  Jadassohn,  Richter  and  Chadwick.  This  course  is 
given  in  two  divisions  in  the  second  semester,  T.  Th.,  at 
8:50,  Professor  Guelich,  and  W.  F.,  at  11:40,  Associate  Profes- 
sor Holmberg. 

Music  111.  Counterpoint:  Pre-requisites,  Music  I  and  II. 
The  principles  of  harmony  are  applied  to  the  melodious  treat- 
ment of  several  voice  parts  in  combination.  Chorals  and  melo- 
dies harmonized  with  free  use  of  passing  notes  with  and  with- 
out cantus  firmus.  Original  work  in  free  composition.  Tu. 
W.  Th.,  at  10:50,  first  semester.    Professor  Guelich. 

Music    IV.    Counterpoint:      A    continuation    of    course    III. 
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Special  study  of  double  counterpointn,  free  imitative  counter- 
point and  inventions.  Vocal  counterpoint  with  analysis  of 
choral  works.  Original  exercises  in  composition.  M.  F.,  at 
10:50,  second  semester.    Professor  Guelich. 

Music  V.  History  of  Music:  This  is  a  literary  course  and 
does  not  require  any  special  technical  training.  It  embraces 
a  systematic  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  music  of 
the  ancient  oriental  nations,  the  music  of  the  early  Christian 
age,  the  beginningns  of  polyphony  and  the  musical  sovereignty  of 
the  Netherlanders.  Text  and  readings.  Tu.  Th.,  at  10:00, 
first  semester.     Professor  Guelich. 

Music  VI.  History  of  Music:  This  course  consists  of  a 
study  of  the  music  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  historical 
development  of  secular  and  sacred  music  of  the  classic,  ro- 
mantic and  modern  schools.  Lectures  and  readings.  An  Aeo- 
lian Orchestrelle  is  used  to  illustrate  the  works  of  the  great 
composers.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:00,  second  semester.  Profes- 
sor Guelich. 

Music  VII.  Canon  and  Fugue:  Pre-requisites,  Music  I,  II, 
III  IV.  A  study  of  canonn  in  two,  three  and  more  parts  or 
voices,  similar  and  contrary  motion.  The  elements  of  a  fugue 
and  original  work  in  composition.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:00,  first 
semester.     Professor  Guelich. 

Music  VIII.  Fugue  and  Free  Composition:  A  continuation 
of  course  VII.  The  work  consists  of  the  analysis  and  com- 
position of  fugues  in  two,  three  and  four  voices  or  parts.  Ad- 
vanced forms  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  will  be  com- 
posed by  the  students.  Tu.  Th.,  at  10:00,  second  semester. 
Professor  Guelich. 

Music  IX.  Instrumentation:  Pre-requisites,  Music  I,  II,  III, 
IV.  VII  and  VIII.  This  course  embraces  lectures  on  the  art  of 
instrumentation  with  special  reference  to  the  compass,  quality 
of  tone,  balance  and  contrast  of  the  various  instruments.  Exer- 
cises in  simple  orchestration.  Books  for  reference  by  Berlioz, 
Prout  and  Gavaert.  W.  F.,  at  11:40,  first  semester.  Professor 
Guelich. 

Music  X.  Instrumentation:  This  is  a  continuation  of 
course  EX.  It  requires  practical  work  in  orchestration  in  the 
larger  musical  forms  using  for  this  purpose  selections  from  the 
works  of  masters  and  the  original  compositions  of  the  students. 
M.  Tu.    Th.,    at    11:40,    second    semester.     Professor     Guelich. 

Music    XI.     Musical    Forms:      Pre-requisites,   I   and   II.     A 
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study  of  the  elements  of  composition.  This  course  is  especially 
designed  for  those  who  desire  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
works  of  the  great  composers  as  embodied  in  their  symphonies, 
overtures,  chamber  music,  sonatas,  etc.  For  reference,  text 
Dooks  by  Prout  and  Pauer.  An  Aeolian  Orchestrelle  is  used 
to  explain  the  larger  musical  forms.  M.  F.,  at  10:50,  first 
semester.     Associate  Professor  Holmberg. 

Music  XII.  Musical  Analysis:  Pre-requisites,  Music  I,  II, 
III,  IV  and  XI.  This  course  is  offered  to  those  who  desire  an 
analytical  knowledge  of  musical  composiiions  from  an  intelect- 
ual  and  emotional  standpoint.  M.  F.,  at  10:50,  second 
semester.     Associate   Professor   Holmberg. 

Music  XIII.  Advanced  Composition:  This  work  of  this 
course  will  consist  chiefly  in  constructing  original  composiitiong 
in  the  larger  vocal  and  instrumental  forms.  Open  to  advanced 
students  and  those  who  may  have  the  necessary  training.  M. 
F.,  at  10:50,  first  semester.     Professor  Guelich. 
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Professor  Hall;    Miss  Miller. 

In  the  folowing  courses  all  the  different  kinds  of  exercises 
that  are  adapted  to  class  work  in  the  gymnasium  are  made  use 
of.  They  include  developmental,  corrective  and  athletic  exer- 
cises. In  the  gymnasium  work  the  classes  are  divided  into 
squads  according  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  student,  and 
special  exercises  are  given  to  each  according  to  nis  needs. 
Upon  entering  the  university  every  student  undergoes  a  care- 
ful physical  examination,  which  includes  a  complete  set  of 
measurements,  heart  and  lung  tests,  and  the  noting  of  the 
asymmetrical  development  of  the  body.  This  examination  fur- 
nishes data  upon  which  the  corrective  exercises  are  prescribed. 

Four  hours  credit  in  physical  training  is  required  for  the 
bachelor  degree.  Two  hours  are  required  for  graduation  in  the 
two  year  pharmacy  course,  and  in  the  two  year  medical  course. 
Special  students  are  required  to  take  as  much  of  the  work  as 
is  prescribed  for  the  department  in  which  they  are  enrolled. 

COURSES  FOR  MEN 

Physical  Training  I.  Course  for  Beginners:  Elementary 
work  with  wands,  dumb-bells  and  Indian  clubs;  light  work  oa 
the   various   pieces  of  apparatus;    short  talks  on   personal  hy- 
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ffiene.  Required  of  all  students  in  the  several  departments 
of  the  university  who  have  not  taken  the  work  during  some 
previous  year.  Divisionl,  M.  W.  F.,  at  2:50;  division  II,  M.  W. 
F.,  at  3:40;  division  III,  M.  W.  F.,  at  4:30.  From  September  to 
November.    With  course  II,  one  hour  credit. 

Physical  Training  II:  A  continuation  of  course  I.  Calis- 
thenics, freehand,  wands,  dumb-bells,  Indian-clubs  and  squad 
work  on  the  apparatus.  Required  of  all  students  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  university.  Division  1,  M.  W  .F.,  at  2:50; 
division  2,  M.  W.  F.,  at  3:40.  November  to  February.  One  hour 
credit. 

Physical  Training  III:  A  continuation  of  course  II.  Re- 
quired of  all  students  in  the  several  departments  of  the  univer- 
sity. February  to  April.  Division  1  M.  W.  F.,  at  2:50;  division 
2,  M.  W.  F.,  at  3:40.     One  hour  credit. 

Physical  Training  IV:  Advanced  work  with  all  the  appa- 
ratus; gymnastic  and  athletic  games  for  recreation.  Required 
of  all  students  in  the  university  excepting  those  enrolled  in 
pharmacy  and  in  the  two  year  medical  course.  M.  W.  F.,  at  4:30. 
November  to  February.     One  hour  credit. 

Physical  Training  V:  A  continuation  of  course  IV.  Re- 
quired of  all  students  of  the  university  excepting  those  en- 
rolled in  pharmacy  and  the  two  year  medical  course.  M.  W. 
F.,    at    4:30.      February    to    April.     One    hour    credit. 

Physical  Training  VI:  Special  training;  instruction  in 
boxing,  fencing  and  wrestling  only.  Elective  for  juniors  and 
seniors.     T.  Th.,  at  4:30.     November  to  April. 

Physical  Training  VII.  Special  Training:  A  continuation 
of  course  VI  with  the  addition  of  acrobatic  tumbling.  Elective 
for  juniors  and  seniors.     T.  Th.,  at  4:30. 

Physical  Training  VIM:  Physiology  of  bodily  exercise  and 
personal  hygiene.  Elementary  personal  hygiene  and  the  physi- 
ological features  of  breathlessness;  fatigue;  recuperation;  stiff- 
ness; over-work  and  athletic  training.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions. Elective  for  both  men  and  women  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and   Sciences.     Tu.,  at  8:50.     One  hour  credit. 

COURSES  FOR  WOMEN 

Physical  Training  IX.  Course  for  Beginners:  Instruction 
in  standing,  walking  and  sitting  positions,  military  drill  and 
marching.     Short  talks  on  personal  hygiene.    Elementary  work 
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with  Indian  clubs,  dumb-bells  and  wands.  Required  of  all  stu- 
dents in  the  several  departments  of  the  university  who  have 
not  taken  the  work  during  some  previous  year.  Division  1,  Tu. 
Th.,  at  2:50;  division  2,  Tu.  Th.,  at  3:40;  division  3,  Tu.  Th.,  at 
4:30.  From  September  to  November.  With  course  II,  one  hour 
credit. 

Physical  Training  X:  Continuous  with  course  I.  Required 
of  all  students  in  the  several  departments  of  the  university. 
Division  1,  Tu.  Th.,  at  2:50;  division  2,  Tu.  Th.,  at  3:40.  No- 
vember to  February.     One  hour  credit. 

Physical  Training  XI:  A  continuation  of  course  X.  Re- 
quired of  all  students  in  the  several  departments  of  the  univer- 
sity. February  to  April.  Division  1,  Tu.  Th.,  at  2:50;  division 
2,  Tu.  Th.,  at  3:40.     One  hour  credit. 

Physical    Training    XII.     Advanced     Swedish     Gymnastics: 

Advanced  work  with  Indian  clubs,  dumb-bells,  wands  and  work 
on  the  horizontal  and  parallel  bars  and  vaulting  horse;  athletic 
games  for  recreation.  Required  of  all  students  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  university,  except  those  enroLea  in  phar- 
macy and  the  two  year  medical  course.  Tu.  Th.,  at  4:30, 
from    November   1st   to    February    1st.     One    hour    credit. 

Physical  Training  XIII:  Continuation  of  course  XII.  Tu. 
Th.,  at  4:30,  February  to  April.     One  hour  credit. 

Physical  Training  XIV.  Special  Training:  Fencing,  bas- 
ket ball  and  acrobatic  work;  class  and  individual  instruction 
for  students  desiring  greater  physical  development.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  upon  the  approval  of  the  director.  Septem- 
ber to  April.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 
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A  special  announcement  giving  further  information  in  re- 
gard to  this  school  is  published  annually.  For  copies  of  this 
announcement  or  for  further  information  relating  to  the  school, 
address:     The  Registrar  of  the  University,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 


FACULTY 

DAVID  ROSS  BOYD,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  the  university. 

CYRIL  METHODIUS  JANSKY,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Professor  of 
Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering  and  Head  of  the  School. 

EDWIN  DeBARR,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  In- 
structor in  Assaying. 

CHARLES  NEWTON  GOULD,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology. 

SAMUEL  WATSON  REAVES,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics  and   Instructor   in   Astronomy. 

GEORGE  ALBERT  HOOL,  S.  B.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 

JAMES  HUSTON  PELGAR,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering. 

GUY  YANDELL  WILLIAMS,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

FRANK  FLOOD,  Assistant  in   Shops. 

,    Instructor    in    Drawing. 

The  School  of  Appied  Science  comprises  the  following 
departments: 

Civil  Engineering. 
Mechanical    Engineering. 
Electrical  Engineering. 

In  each  of  these  departments  a  four  years'  course  has  been 
outlined,  the  first  two  years  being  largely  the  same  for  all 
and  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  student  suitable  training  for  the 
special  work  of  the  last  two  years. 

The  primary  object  in  each  department  is  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  theoretical  knowledge  needful  in  his  future 
work.  In  addition  to  this  theoretical  knowledge  which  can  not 
readily  be  acquired  apart  from  the  university  training,  the 
work  of  class  room  and  lecture  room  is  supplemented  by  inves- 
tigations in  laboratories  and  practical  exercises  In  wood-work- 
ing and  metal  working  shops. 

Shops:  The  engineering  work  is  carried  on  in  two  frame 
buildings.  The  shops  consist  of  a  machine  shop,  foundry,  forge, 
and  a  pattern  and  wood-working  shop. 
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The  machine  shop  is  equipped  with  drill  presses,  universal 
milling  machine,  planer,  shaper,  engine  lathe,  universal  tool  and 
cutter  grinder,  bench  vises  and  a  full  assortment  of  small  toolg. 

The  foundry  is  supplied  with  a  standard  cupola,  brass  fur- 
mace  and  core  oven  together  with  sets  of  tools  for  students' 
use  in   moulding   and   casting. 

The  forge  shop  is  furnished  with  ten  down  draft  forges  an- 
Tils,  hammers,  tongs  and  other  accessories.  The  blower 'and 
exhaust  fans  are  driven  by  a  fifteen  horse  power  induction 
motor. 

The  pattern  and  wood-working  shop  is  supplied  with  lathei, 
joiner,  planer,  cross  cut  and  rip  sawws,  a  scroll  saw,  work 
benches  and  a  full  assortment  of  tools  for  wood-working. 

In  the  mechanical  testing  laboratory  are  installed  a  100,- 
000  pound  Riehle  testing  machine,  a  transverse  testing  machine, 
extensometer,  a  1,000  pound  cement  machine,  moulds,  sieves 
and  other  accessories  for  testing  cement  and  other  materials 
of  construction. 

Engineering  Society:  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  sem- 
ester of  1906,  an  Engineering  Society  was  organized  by  the 
students  of  the  School  of  Applied  Science.  The  purpose  of  the 
society ^  is  to  encourage  original  investigation  in  engineering 
and  scientific  subjects  and  to  promote  a  social  spirit  among 
students  and  members  of  the  profession. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  equipment  of  the  School  of  Appied  Science  is  all  new. 
The  mechanical  testing  laboratory  and  shops  are  supplied  with 
the  best  machines  and  instruments  of  precision  for  students' 
use. 

Civil  Engineering:  The  department  of  civil  engineering 
possesses  an  excellent  equipment  of  surveying  instruments  of 
the  various  standard  makes.  These  consist  of  transits,  levels, 
compasses,  solar  attachments,  rods,  chains,  tapes,  plane  tables  and 
many    minor    instruments. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory:  The  equipment  for 
testing  strength  of  materials  consists  of  a  fifty  ton  Riehle  U. 
S.  Standard,  screw  power,  testing  machine,  complete  with  at- 
tachments for  making  tests  in  tension,  compression,  and  bend- 
ing; a  Riehle-Paine  extensometer  for  measuring  deflection  in 
test  pieces;  a  Riehle  transverse  testing  machine  adapted  to 
test  pieces  ranging  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  inches  in  length; 
a  Fairbanks  cement  testing  machine,  together  with  moulds  for 
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briquettes;    a  Vicat   needle   apparatus   for   testing   the   rate   of 
setting;    and   two  nests  of  standard  sieves. 

Steam  Engineering  Laboratory:  The  steam  laboratory  is 
equipped  with  a  16  horse  power  simple,  throttling  engine,  com- 
plete with  indicator  attachment  and  water  cooled  pulley;  an 
improved  Robertson-Thompson  indicator  with  a  Victor  reducing 
motion  attached;  a  Carpenter  throttling  calorimeter,  and  a 
Carpenter  separating  calorimeter;  a  Crosby  patent  pressure 
guage  tester;  a  number  of  test  guages;  a  Desmond  injector; 
platform  scales  and  prony  brake. 

There  are  also  available  for  use  in  the  steam  laboratory 
such  necessary  instruments  as  vernier  calipers,  micrometer 
calipers,  cathetometer  and  planimeter. 

Requirements  for  Admission:  Admission  to  the  School  of 
Applied  Science  may  be  by  examination  in  the  required  sub- 
jects and  electives  amounting  to  fifteen  units,  or  by  certificate 
from  a  school  of  good  standing  showing  that  the  required  work 
has  been  done.  By  a  unit  of  entrance  credit  as  here  used,  is 
meant  a  full  year's  work  in  a  subject  based  on  four  or  more 
forty-five  minute  recitation  periods   a  week. 

The  entrance  requirements  are: 

Elementary    Composition    One  unit. 

Composition  and  American  Classics    One  unit. 

Rhetoric   and   Literature    One  unit. 

American   Government   and   History    One  unit. 

Physics    „ One  unit. 

Plane    Geometry    One  unit. 

Solid    Geometry    One-half  unit. 

Algebra   One  and  one-half  units. 

One    foreign    language    Two  units. 

Electives    Five  units. 

Total   number   required    Fifteen  units. 

A  specific  description  of  these  several  units  will  be  found 
on  pages  57-59. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing:  Students  from  other  en- 
gineering schools  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  »»anding  by 
examination  or  by  certificate  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  work  to  be  accredited  has  been  done  acceptably. 

Thesis:  Each  candidate  for  a  degree  in  engineering  will 
be  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  on  some  special  engineering  sub- 
ject, or  elect  such  enginenering  work  for  the  required  number  of 
units  as  may  be  determined  upon  in  consultation  with  the  head 
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of  the  department.  The  thesis  may  be  a  test  of  a  power  plant; 
design  of  a  machine  or  piece  of  apparatus;  or  investigation 
of  some  process  of  manufacture.  Whatever  subject  is  elected, 
the  thesis  must  show  original  work  or  investigation  and  be  as 
complete  an  exposition  of  the  subject  as  possible.  The  subject 
for  the  thesis  must  be  selected  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior 
year,  and  the  thesis  presented  for  approval  not  later  than  the 
first  Monday  in  May  before  graduation. 

Original  type-written  copy  or  drawings  which  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  university,  must  be  presented,  and  any  ma- 
chine or  piece  of  apparatus  constructed  for  this  thesis  shall 
also    belong   to   the    university. 

In  addition  to  the  prescribed  work  the  student  must  take 
in  elective  studies  an  amount  sufficient  to  secure  in  all  one 
hundred  and  forty  hours  credit.  Work  in  physical  training  will 
count  for  two  hours. 

Degrees:  Upon  completion  of  any  of  the  prescribed  courses 
the  appropriate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering,  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering  will  be  conferred. 

Fees  and  Deposits:  The  fees  and  deposits  for  the  several 
courses  are  as  follows: 

Fees.    Deposits. 

Shops  I  and  II  ?10.00 

Chemistry  la  and  II    5.00 

Chemistry    III    , 10.00 

Shops  III  and  IV   5.00 

Physics  la,  III  and  IV 2.00 

Physics    Ha    3.00 

Electrical     Engineering     I,      Ila,     Jllla, 

and  Via,  each    2.00 

Civil  Engineering  II  and  lie,  each   .< 1.00  1.50 

Mechanical     Engineering     la,     Ila,     Ilia, 

IVa,    each    2.00 

Drawing,   each  course    2 .  00  8 .  00 

Or,  Drawing,  each  course   1 .  00  1 .  50 

The  latter  fee  and  deposits  are  required  when  the  student 
furnishes  his  own  drawing  outfit  which  shall  comprise  a  set 
of  drawing  instruments,  a  scale,  T  square,  triangles,  protractor 
and  French  curve.  It  is  advisable  that  each  student  furnish  his 
own  instruments  when  possible. 
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ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERING 

Professor  Jansky 

First  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

College  Algebra  (Math.  I) 3  Trigonometry   (Math.  Ha) 3 

Language  (Eng.  I)    3  Language   (Eng.  II)    3 

Chemistry    (Chem.    la.)     3  Chemistry  (Chem.  II)    3 

Free  hand  drawing  (Draw.  I)  2  Mechan'l  Drawing  (Draw  II)  2 

Shop  Work  (Shop  I)   4  Shop  Work  (Shop  II)    4 

Second  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Anal.  Geometry  (Math.  Ilia)  2    Anal.  Geometry   (Math.  Illb)   2 

Calculus   (Math.  IVa)    3    Calculus   (Math.  IVb)    3 

Physics    (Physics   I)    3  Physics   (Physics  II)    3 

Physics  Lab.    (Physics  la) . .  .1    Chemistry  (Chem.  Ill)    5 

Descriptive  Geo.   (Draw.  Ill)   3  Shop  Work   (Shop  IV) 2 

Shop  Work  (Shop  III)    2     Ele.  of  Mech'm.    (uraw.  rV)    3 

Electives    Electives    

Third  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Theoret'l  Mech.   (Math.  VII)   5     Dynamo  Machinery  (E.  E.  II)  3 

Physics   (Physics  III)    2    Elec.  Meas.   (Physics  IVa)    ..3 

Elec.  Meas.   (Physics  Ilia)    ..3     Dynamo  Lab.   (E.  E.  Ha)    ...2 
Electro-Chem.   (E.  BJ.  IX)   ....2     Strength  of  M.   (Math.  Villa.  3 

Valve  Gears   (M.  E.  I)    2     Graphical    Statics    of    Mech- 

Electives    anism  (M.  E.  VI)    2 

Theoretical  Hydrauics  (C.  E, 
IX)    3 

Electives 

Fourth  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Dynamo  Machin'y  (E.  E.  Ill)  5     Electrical    Transmission    of 

Elec.  Laborat'y  (E.  E.  Ilia)   ..2         Energy  (E.  E.  VI)    2 

Elec.  Railways  (E.  E.  V)   2    Electrical  Lab.  (E.  E.  Via)   ..2 

Dynamo  Design  (E.  E.  VII).. 3     Power  Plant  Design   (M.  E. 

Steam  Laborat'y  (M.  E.  Ilia)  2        VIII)    3 

Electives    Contracts   and   Specifications. 2 

Design  (Drawing  XIII)   2 

Electives    
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Electrical  Engineering  I.  Primary  and  Storage  Batteries: 
Thermochemical  and  electrochemical  processes,  influence  of 
concentration  upon  electromotive  force,  influence  of  tempera- 
tive  of  polarization,  internal  resistance,  determination  of  the  ef- 
ture  upon  electromotive  force,  measurement  of  the  electromo- 
flciency  of  a  storage  battery,  charging  at  constant  potential,  ex- 
ternal characteristic  curves,  storage  battery  inspection.  Recita- 
tion and  laboratory  work.  Fee  $2.00.  M.  F.,  at  10:50,  first 
semester.     Elective. 

Electrical  Engineering  II.  Direct  Current  Machinery:  Elec- 
tric laws  and  facts,  magnetic  laws  and  facts,  armatures,  field 
magnets,  operation  of  armatures,  efficiency  of  operation,  con- 
stant potential  dynamos,  constant  current  dynamos,  motors,  dy- 
namotors,  generators  and  boosters,  management  of  machines. 
M.  W.  F.,  at  10:50,  second  semester. 

Electrical  Engineering  Ma.  Electrical  Engineering  Labora- 
tory: Direct  current  tests,  preliminary  measurements,  calibra- 
tion of  electrical  instruments,  dynamo  operation,  efficiency  tests. 
Fee  $2.00.     M.  F.,  at  10:50  to  12:30,  second  semester. 

Electrical  Engineering  III.  Alternating  Currents  and  Al- 
ternating Current  Machinery:  Inductance  and  capacity,  sim- 
ple alternator,  measuring  instruments,  harmonic  electromotive 
force  and  harmonic  current,  coils  in  series  and  in  parallel, 
transformer  without  iron,  polyphase  alternator  and  polyphase 
systems,  theory  of  transformer,  theory  of  the  synchronous  mo- 
tor, induction  motor  and  principles  of  designing  alternating  cur- 
rent machinery.     Five  hours,   first  semester. 

Electrical  Engineering  Ilia.  Alternating  Current  Labora- 
tory: Elementary  properties  of  alternating  currents,  alternat- 
ing current  generator  tests,  synchronous  machines  in  parallel, 
transformer  tests,  resonant  rise  of  potential,  polyphase  cir- 
cuits, induction  motor  tests.  Fee  $2.00.  Two  hours,  first  sem- 
ester. 

Electrical  Engineering  IV.  Alternating  Current  Phenom- 
ena: Lectures,  recitations  and  assigned  readings;  special  at- 
tention being  given  to  methods  of  solution  by  means  of  vector 
analysis.  Primarily  for  graduates,  but  open  to  undergraduates 
who  have  had  the  necessary  mathematics.  Three  hours,  sec- 
ond semester. 

Electrical    Engineering    V.     Electric    Railways:      Road   bed, 
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rolling   stock,   electric  currents;    power   plants   and   their   loca- 
tion, construction  and  operation.    M.  W.,  at  10:00,  first  semester. 

Electrical  Engineering  VI.  Electrical  Transmission  of  En- 
ergy: Series  and  parallel  system  of  distribution,  direct  cur- 
rent transformer,  alternating  current  circuits,  overhead  and 
underground  conductors,  lamps  and  meters.  Tu.  Th.,  at  8:50, 
second  semester. 

Electrical  Engineering  Via.  Electrical  Engineering  Labora- 
tory: Experiments  with  three  and  five  wire  systems,  polyphase 
systems,  efficiency  and  commercial  tests,  visits  to  principal 
plants  in  neighboring  cities.  Fee  $2.00.  M.  F.,  at  10:50,  sec- 
ond semester. 

Electrical  Engineering  VII.  Design  of  Electrical  Machin- 
ery: Design  of  the  electromagnet,  transformers,  continuous 
current  and  alternating  current  machinery  and  appliances. 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Electrical  Engineering  VIII.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  En- 
gineering: Elementary  principle  of  telephone  and  telegraph  en- 
gineering practice,  modern  telephone  and  telegraph  apparatus 
and  systems.    M.  and  W.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.    Elective. 

Electrical  Engineering  IX.  Electro-chemistry:  Osmotic 
pressure,  theory  of  electrolyte  dissociation,  electrolysis,  conduc- 
tivity of  solutions,  calculation  of  electromotive  force  of  ele- 
ments; the  silver  coulometer.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  10:50,  first  sem- 
ester. 
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CIVIL   ENGINEERING 

Mr.  Hool. 

Outine  of  Courses 

The  course  in  civil  engineering  is  the  same  as  the  electri- 
cal engineering  course  for  the  first  semester  of  the  first  year. 

First  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Algebra   (Math.  I)    3     Trigonometry   (Math.  Ha)    ...3 

English  (Eng.  I)    3     English   (Eng.  II)    3 


Chemistry   (Chem.  la)    3 

Drawing    (Draw.  I)    2 

Shop  Work   (Shop  I)    4 
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Chemistry   (Chem.  II)    3 

Surveying  (C.  E.  I)    3 

Plotting  Surveys   (Draw.  IX). 2 
Mech.  Drawing   (Draw.  II)... 2 
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Second  Year 


First  Semester 

Anal.  Geom.  (Math.  Ilia) 2 

Diff.  Calculus   (Math.  IVa)...3 

Physics  (Physics  I)    3 

Physics   (Physics  III)    2 

Descript.  Geom.    (Draw.   Ill)    3 

Adv.  Surveying  (C.  E.  II)   3 

Top.  Drawing  (Draw.  X)    1 
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Second  Semester 

Anal.  Geom.  (Math.  Illb)   2 

Int.  Calculus  (Math.  IVb)    ...3 

Physics    (Physics   II)    3 

Physics  Lab.  (Physics  IIa)..2 
Adv.  Surveying  (C.  E.  lie).. 2 
Roads  and  Pav.  (C.  E.  III)... 2 
Astronomy  and  Geodosy  (C. 

E.    IV)     2 

Contracts    2 
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Third  Year 


First  Semester 
Theor.  Mech.  (Math.  VII)    ...5 

Geology  (Geol.  I)    3 

R.  R.  Eng  (C.  E.  V)   2 

R.    R.   Drawing     and     Field 

Work  (Draw.  XI)    2 

Materials    (C.  E.   VI)    2 


Second  Semester 
Strength      of      Materials 

Math.  Villa)    3 

Theory  of  Struc.  (C.  E.  VIII)  2 

R.  R.  Eng.  (C.  E.  Vc)    2 

R.  R.  Draw  and  Field  Work 

(Draw   XIc)    2 


♦Elective   5    Theor.  Hydraulics  (C.  E.  IX)  3 

—    Testing  Materials  (M.  E.  Ila)  2 
19    Direct  Current  Machinery  (E. 

E.  II)   3 

♦Elective    2 
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Fourth  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Foundations   (C.  E.  X)    2  Bridges    (Higher   Structures) 

Water  Supply  Eng.  (C.  E.  XI)  3         (C.  E.  XIIc)    3 

Bridges    (Higher    Structures  Bridge  Design  (Draw.  XIIc).. 3 

(C.  E.  XII)    3     Sewerage  (C.  E.  XIV)   2 

Bridge  Design  (Draw.  XII)    ..2     Railroads   (C.  E.  XIIIc)    3 

Railroads   (C.  E.  XIII)    2  R.    R.    and    Highway   Design 

R.  R.  and  Highway  Design  (Draw.  XIVc)    2 

(Draw.    XIV.)     2     Electives  or  Thesis   5 

Steam  Engineering  (M.  E.  II)  3  — 

—  18 


18 


♦All  regular  students  in  the  third  year  are  required  to  de- 
vote five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  semester  and  two  hours 
a  week  during  the  second  semester  to  elective  work  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Civil  Engineering  I:  Surveying:  A  course  in  general  sur- 
veying including  the  use  of  the  chain,  tape,  compass,  solar  com- 
pass, transit  and  the  various  forms  of  leveling  instruments. 
Areas  are  surveyed  and  all  computations  are  made  which  arise 
in  the  work  of  the  surveyor.  W.  and  F.,  at  11:40,  and  field 
work  Th.,  2:00  to  5:00,  second  semester.  Pre-requfsites,  Math. 
I  and  Ha.     Math.  Ha  may  be  taken  same  semester. 

Civil    Engineering    II    (and   lie).     Advanced   Surveying:    The 

theory  and  use  of  the  stadia  and  plane  table  in  maKing  topo- 
graphic surveys.  A  carefully  designed  triangulaticm  system  is 
made,  the  angles  measured  by  repetition  and  base  lines  are 
measured  with  precision.  Calculations  are  made  and  from  the 
note  taken  in  the  field  the  students  are  required  to  produce  a 
finished  topographic  map.  The  instruction  also  Includes  the 
construction  of  stadia  diagrams,  the  theory  and  usb  or  the  cam- 
era in  making  topographic  maps  and  the  use  of  the  sextant,  the 
barometer  and  the  slide  rule.  W.  and  F.,  first  semester,  at  11:04; 
Tu.  and  Th.,  2:00  to  4:30.  Second  semester  Th.,  at  11:40;  Th. 
2:00  to  4:30.  Pre-requisites,  C.  E.  I.,  Draw.  IX,  and  Physics  I 
and  II  taken  simultaneously. 

Civil  Engineering  III.  Roads  and  Pavements:  The  principles 
Involved  in  the  location  and  construction  of  highways,  streets 
and  roads,  together  with  a  study  of  road  building  materials  and 
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the  various  methods  of  paving.  M.  and  W.,  at  10:50,  second 
semester. 

Civil  Engineering  IV.  Astronomy  and  Geodesy:  Elemen- 
tary principles  of  practical  astronomy,  supplemented  by  prac- 
tical problems.  Observations  which  may  be  needed  in  the 
practice  of  the  engineer  are  made,  such  as  those  for  longitude, 
time  and  azimuth.  Methods  of  conducting  a  geoaeuc  survey, 
the  measurement  of  base  lines  and  precise  leveling  are  dis- 
cussed more  in  detail.  Two  hours,  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  10:50,  sec- 
ond semester.  Pre-requisites,  Civil  Engineering  II  and  Math. 
IV.     Math.  IV  may  be  taken  same  semester. 

Civil    Engineering   V.    (and   Vc).     Railroad    Engineering:     A 

thorough  study  of  curves  and  earthwork  and  their  application 
in  the  location  and  construction  of  railroads.  The  first  semes- 
ter is  devoted  to  the  mathematics  of  curves,  turnouts  and 
switches.  The  second  semester  a  study  is  made  principally  of 
the  methods  of  staking  out  and  computing  earthwork,  calcula- 
tion of  waterways  and  methods  of  staking  out  culverts  and 
bridges.  M.  and  Th.,  first  semester,  at  11:40.  Tu.  and  Th., 
second  semester,  at  8:50.  Pre-requisites,  Civil  Engineering  I, 
Drawing  IX,  Drawing  XI  and  XIc  taken  simultaneously. 

Civil  Engineering  VI.  Materials:  A  study  of  the  materials 
used  in  construction.  Their  properties,  preparation  and  use 
and  the  different  methods  and  machines  used  in  testing  their 
quality.  Timber,  stone,  brick,  lime,  cement,  concrete,  iron  and 
steel.  W.  and  F.,  at  10:50,  first  semester.  Pre-requisite,  Chem- 
istry I. 

Civil  Engineering  VII.  Contracts:  General  principles  in- 
volved in  the  drawing  up  of  contracts  with  special  reference  to 
engineering  practice.  The  preparation  of  specifications  for  the 
guidance  of  contractors  and  engineers.  Tu.  and  F.,  at  11:40, 
second  semester. 

Civil  Engineering  VIII.  Theory  of  Structures:  A  study  of 
loads,  reactions,  shears  and  moments  acting  upon  structures  of 
various  kinds,  principally  roofs  and  bridges;  and  the  practical 
designing  of  beams.  M.  and  W.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  Pre- 
requisites, Mathematics  IV  and  VII. 

Civil  Engineering  IX.  Theoretical  Hydraulics:  Principles 
of  hydrostatic  and  hydro-dynamic  pressure;  laws  that  govern 
the  flow  of  water  through  orifices,  weirs,  pipes  and  canals;  de- 
termination of  experimental  coefficients  and  their  use.     Thre» 
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hours,  M.  W.  and  F.,  at  8:50,  second  semester.     Pre-requisites, 
Physics  II,  Mathematics  IVa,  and  Mathematics  Ivd. 

Civil  Engineering  X.  Foundations:  Foundations  on  land 
and  in  water;  crib  work,  cofferdams,  caissons,  pile  and  pile 
driving;  stone,  brick,  concrete,  pneumatic  processes,  etc.  M. 
and  W.,  at  10:00,  first  semester.  Pre-requisites,  Civil  Engineer- 
ing VI  and  VIII. 

Civil  Engineering  XI.  Water  Supply  Engineering:  The  de- 
sign, construction  and  maintenance  of  water  supply  systems, 
both  city  and  irrigation.  Quantity  and  quality  of  potable  water, 
choice  of  supply,  reservoirs,  dams  and  elevated  tanks.  Three 
hours,  M.  W.  and  F.,  at  8:50,  first  semester.  Pre-requisites, 
Civil  Engineering  IX. 

Civil  Engineering  XI!  (and  Xllc).  Bridges  (Higher  Struc- 
tures:) Calculation  and  design  of  structures;  wood,  steel,  and 
masonry  for  different  systems  of  loading  by  analytical  and  by 
graphical  methods.  Application  of  the  principles  of  mechanics 
and  strength  of  materials  to  the  design  of  structures.  Plate 
girder,  roof  and  bridge  trusses,  wood  and  steel  trestles,  earth 
pressure,  retaining  walls,  masonry  dams,  arches  of  metal,  stone 
or  concrete  and  concrete-steel  structures.  Tu.  Th.  and  F.  at 
8:00,  first  and  second  semesters.  Pre-requisites,  Civil  Engineer- 
ing VII;   Drawing  XII  and  XIIc  to  be  taken  simultaneously. 

Civil  Engineering  XIII  (and  Xlllc).  Railroadsi  Principles 
of  economic  location  as  based  upon  cost  of  construction,  main- 
tenance of  way,  railway  structures  and  appliances,  train  resis- 
tance, influence  of  grade,  distance,  curvature,  rise  ancl  fall, 
signals,  yards  and  stations.  A  study  of  methods  of  rock  and 
earth  excavations,  tunneling  and  use  of  explosives,  ru.  and  Th., 
first  semester,  at  8:50;  second  semester,  M.  W.  and  F.  at  10:00. 
Pre-requisites,  Civil  Engineering  V  and  Vc,  Drawing  XII  and 
XIIIc  taken  simultaneously. 

Civil  Engineering  XIV.  Sewerage:  Design  and  construc- 
tion of  sewerage  systems  both  separate  and  combined,  deter- 
mination of  size  and  capacity  and  modern  methods  of  sewage 
disposal.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  10:00,  second  semesters.  Pre-requis- 
ites, Civil  Engineering  xX  and  XI. 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINERINQ 

Professor  Felgar. 

Outine  of  Courses 

The  first  and  second  years  of  the  mechanical  engineering 
course  are  the  same  as  the  first  two  years  of  the  electrical 
engineering   course. 

Third  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Theor.  Mechanics  (Math.  VII)  5     Steam  Machinery  (M.  E.  Ill)  3 

Valve  Gears   (M.  E.  I)    2     Strength  of  Materials  (Math. 

Mech.  Laboratory  (M.  E.  la)  2        Villa)    3 

Physics    (Physics  III) 2     Theor.  Hydraulics  tC.  E.  IX)  3 

Steam  Machinery  (M.  E.  II).. 3     Physics   (Physics  Ha)    2 

Mech.  Laboratory  (M.  E.  Ha)  2     Graphical  Statics  of  Mechan- 

Kinematic  Draw.  (Draw.  V)  ..2        ism  (M.  E.  VI.)    2 

Electric.  Lab.  (E.  E.  Ila)   ....2 
Kinematic  Draw.   (Draw.  VI)  2 

Fourth  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Steam  Laboratory  (M.E.  Ilia)  2  Steam  Laboratory  (M.  E.  IVa)2 

Steam  Engineering  (M.  E.  IV)  5  Power  Plants   (M.  E.  VIII)    ..2 

Thermodynamics  (M.  E.  VII)  3  Heating  and  Ventilation  (M. 

Elec.  Laboratory  (E.  E.  Ilia)  2         E.  LX)    2 

Steam  Engine   Design    (Draw.  Power  Plant  Design   (Draw. 

VII)    3        VIII)    3 

Electives Contracts  and  Specifications .  .2 

Electives    

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Mechanical  Engineering  I.  Valve  Gears:  A  study  of  the 
valve  motions  of  steam  engines.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  8:50,  first 
semester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  la.  Mechanical  Laboratory:  Study 
and  calibration  of  instruments  and  testing  of  simple  machines. 
Fee  $2.00.     Tu.  and  Th.,  at  10:00  to  12:30,  first  semester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  II.  Steam  Machinery:  Elements 
of  steam  engines  and  the  various  applications  of  steam  engines. 
M.  W.  and  F.,  at  10:00,  first  semester. 
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Mechanical  Engineering  III.  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers: 
Continuation  of  course  II.  M.  W.  and  F.,  at  10:00,  second 
semester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Ha.  Mechanical  Laboratory:  Test- 
ing materials  of  construction,  cement  testing,  etc.  Fee  $2.00. 
Tu.  and  Th.,  at  10:00,  second  semester. 

Mechanical     Engineering     I J  la.         Mechanical     Laboratory: 

Losses  in,  and  the  efficiencies  of  engines  and  boilers.    Fee  $2.00. 
M.  and  W.,  at  2:00,  first  semester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  IV.  Steam  Engineering:  Prime 
movers,  air  compressors,  refrigerating  machinery,  etc.  M.  Tu. 
W.  Th.  and  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  IVa.  Mechanical  Laboratory:  Ad- 
vanced course  in  testing  steam  machinery  and  appliances.  Fee 
$2.00.    M.  and  W.,  at  2:00  to  4:30,  second  semester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  V.  Heat  Engines:  Thermodynam- 
iss  applied  to  engines,  both  vapor  and  internal  combustion 
types.     Two  hours,  first  semester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  VI.  Graphical  Statistics  of  Mech- 
anism: Friction  losses,  strains  and  stresse,  efficiencies  of  va- 
rious pieces  of  mechanism  by  graphic  methods.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at 
8:50,  second  semester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  VII.  Thermodynamics  :  Dynamics 
and  mechanical  theory  of  heat  conversion  into  work.  Tu.  W. 
Th.,  at  8:50,  first  semester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  VIM.  Power  Plants:  Design,  in- 
stallation and  management  of  power  plants,  together  with  visits 
to  neighboring  cities.     Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Mechanical  Engineering  IX.  Heating  and  Ventilation:  Na- 
ture and  properties  of  heat,  principles  of  ventilation,  heat  given 
off  from  radiating  surfaces,  steam  heating  boilers,  various  sys- 
tems of  piping,  mechanical  systems  of  heating  and  ventilating, 
etc.     Two  hours,  second  semester. 
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ENGINERING  SHOP  WORK 

Professor  Felgar,  Mr.  Flood  and  Mr.  . 

COUKSES 

Shop  I.  Woodworking:  The  care  and  use  of  tools  and 
wood-working  machinery;  exercises  in  sawing,  planing,  mortis- 
ing, framing,  dove-tailing,  turning  and  pattern  making.  Fee 
$10.00.  Section  I,  M.  and  W.  Section  II,  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  1:30 
to  5:30,  first  semester.     Mr.  Flood. 

Shop  II.  Forge  Work:  Care  of  forge,  use  of  tools,  forging, 
welding,  tempering,  tool  making;  foundry  work,  moulding,  cast- 
ing cupola  practice,  brass  casting.  Fee  $10.00.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at 
1:30  to  5:30,  second  semester.     Mr.  Flood. 

Shop  III.  Machine  Shop:  Chipping,  filing,  use  of  the  lathe, 
drill  press,  shaper,  planer,  grinders,  milling  machine.  Fee  $5.00. 
Tu.  1:30  to  5:30,  or  Sat,  at  8:00  to  12:00,  first  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Felgar. 

Shop  IV.  Machine  Shop:  Continuation  of  course  III  and 
construction  of  special  machines.  Fee  $5.00.  Tu.  or  Th.,  at 
1:30  to  5:30,  or  Sat.,  8:00  to  12:00,  second  semester.  Professor 
Felgar. 

DRAWING 

Professor  Jansky,  Professors  Reaves  and  Felgar  and  Mr.  Hool. 
Drawing  I.  Object  Drawing  and  Lettering:  Outline  drawing 
of  simple  geometrical  models,  teaching  accuracy  in  observation. 
Also  standard  forms  of  lettering  for  titles.  Required  of  all  en- 
gineering students.  Two  nours.  M.  and  W.,  2:00  to  4:30,  first 
semester.     Mr.  . 

Drawing  II.  Mechanical  Drawing:  Instruction  in  the  care 
and  use  of  drawing  instruments  and  materials.  Geometrical 
constructions,  isometric  and  orthographic  projections,  shade- 
lines  and  shadows.  Required  of  all  engineering  students.  M. 
and  W.,  2:00  to  4:30,  second  semester.  Mr.  .  Pre- 
requisite, Drawing  I. 

Drawing  III.  Descriptive  Geometry:  Elementary  problems 
relating  to  point,  right  line  and  plane;  generation  of  lines  and 
surfaces,  surfaces  of  single  and  double  curvature,  mtersections 
and  developments,  practical  applications.     Same  as  Mathematics 
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XVII.  Recitations  2  hours,  drawing  1  hour,  first  semester.  M. 
and  F.,  at  10:50  and  W.,  2:00  to  4:30.    Professor  Reaves. 

Drawing  IV.  Machine  Design:  Gear  teeth,  screws,  bolts, 
cams,  etc.,  leading  up  to  the  design  of  simple  machines.  Reci- 
tations 1  hour,  drawing  2  hours.  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  2:00,  second 
semester.     Professor  Jansky. 

Drawing  V.  Kinematic  Drawing:  Velocity  diagrams,  trans- 
mission machinery,  valve  diagrams,  etc.,  2  hours,  M.  and  W.,  at 
2:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Felgar. 

Drawing  VI.  Kinematic  Drawing:  Continuation  of  course 
V.  2  hours,  M.  and  W.,  second  semester,  at  2:00.  Professor 
Felgar. 

Drawing  VII.  Steam  Engine  Design:  Complete  design  of  a 
steam  engine  with  detailed  working  drawings  of  all  parts.  3 
hours,  F.,  at  2:00,  and  S.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  Professor 
Felgar. 

Drawing  VIII.  Power  Plant  Design:  Selection  of  plan  and 
elevation  of  power  plant  and  machinery,  piping  systems,  coal 
and  ash  handling  systems.  3  hours,  M.  W.  and  Jf.,  at  2:00, 
first  semester.    Professor  Felgar. 

Drawing  IX.  Plotting  Surveys:  Making  scale  drawings  of 
maps  in  problems  of  drainage,  road  location,  landscape  engineer- 
ing, etc.  Tu.  and  F.,  at  2:00,  second  semester.  Mr.  Hool.  Pre- 
requisites, Civil  Engineering  I,  taken  simultaneously;  Drawing 
I  and  Drawing  II.    Drawing  II  may  be  taken  the  same  semester. 

Drawing  X.  Topographical  Drawing:  A  study  and  practice 
in  the  conventional  methods  of  representing  topography.  Par- 
ticular study  is  given  to  contour  maps  and  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems relating  thereto.  M.,  2:00  to  4:30,  first  semester.  Mr. 
Hool.     Pre-requisites,  Drawing  I   and  Drawing  II. 

Drawing  XI   (and  Xlc).     Railroad  Drawing  and  Field  Work: 

In  the  first  semester  a  survey  is  made  for  a  railroad  from  two 
to  three  miles  in  length,  including  the  reconnaisance,  prelimin- 
ary survey,  and  final  location,  and  the  line  is  plotted  from  the 
notes  taken.  In  the  second  semester  the  drawing  consists  in 
the  construction  of  the  profile  of  the  line  surveyed,  preparation 
of  mass  diagram  to  determine  "haul,"  "borrow"  and  "waste"; 
while  the  fieldwork  consists  in  laying  out  curves  of  various 
kinds  and  in  staking  out  earthwork.  2  hours.  First  semester, 
Tu.,  10:00  to  12:30,  and  2:00  to  4:30.    Second  semester,  F.,  10:50 
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to  12:30,  and  2:00  to  5:00.  Mr.  Hool.  Pre-requisites,  Civil  En- 
gineering I,  Drawing  IX,  Civil  Engineering  V  and  Civil  Engin- 
eering Vc  taken  simultaneously. 

Drawing  XII  (and  XI Ic).  Bridge  Design:  A  study  in 
bridge  details  and  the  dimensions  of  parts.  Each  student  is 
given  different  data  and  is  required  to  make  all  computations 
and  to  design  several  structures  in  wood  and  metal;  such  as  a 
plate-girder  bridge,  a  pin-connected  steel  truss  for  a  building  and 
Howe  truss  and  riveted  truss  bridges,  3  hours.  M.  W.  and  F.,  at 
2:00,  first  and  second  semester.  Mr.  Hool.  Pre-requisites,  Civil 
Engineering  XII  and  XIIc  taken  simultaneously. 

Drawing  XIII.  Electrical  Machine  Design:  Design  of  spe- 
cial electrical  apparatus  as  transformers,  motors  and  generat- 
ors.    2  hours,  second  semester.     Professor  Jansky. 

Drawing   XIV    (and   XIVc).     Railroad   and    Highway   Design: 

Problems  in  contour  location,  design  of  yards,  turn-outs,  signal 
systems  and  other  practical  railroad  problems.  Tu.,  10:00  to 
12:30,  and  2:00  to  4:30,  first  semester.  2  hours  second  semes- 
ter, Tu.  and  Th.,  2:00  to  4:30.  Mr.  Hool.  Pre-requisites,  Civil 
Engineering   XIII    and   XIIc    taken    simultaneously. 

Each  course  fee  $2.00.  Deposit  $8.00.  When  the  student 
furnishes  instruments,  fee  $1.00.     Deposit  $1.50. 
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THE   FACULTY 

DAVID  R.  BOYD,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

HOMER  C.  WASHBURN,  Ph.  C,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Phar- 
macy and  Materia  Medica,  Head  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

EDWIN  DeBARR,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

JAMES  SHANNON  BUCHANAN,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  History. 

VERNON  LOUIS  PARRINGTON,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Professor 
of  English  Literature. 

ALBERT  HEALD  VAN  VLEET,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Bot- 
any. 

DAVID  CONNOLLY  HALL,  M.  Sc,  M.  D.,  Director  of  Phys- 
ical Training. 

WILBER  RAYMOND  HUMPHREYS,  A.  M.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  the  English  Language.* 

SAMUEL  WATSON  REAVES,  B.  S.,  A.  B.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

CYRIL  METHODIUS  JANSKY,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Professor  of 
Physics. 

GEORGE  DIUGUID  DAVIDSON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Ro- 
mance Languages. 

HENRY  MEIER,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  German. 

GUY  YANDALL  WILLIAMS,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Chem- 
istry. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  was  organized  in  1*93.  It  was 
the  first  school  added  to  the  university  after  the  organization 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  from  the  first  it  has 
maintained  a  steady  growth  both  in  equipment  and  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  school  offers  thorough  and  practical  courses  in  the 
various  subjects  embraced  in  the  general  field  of  pharmacy  and 
endeavors  to  fit  the  student  to  follow  any  of  the  several  branches 
of  the  profession. 

The  school  offers  two  distinct  courses,  as  follows: 

The  two  years  course,  leading  to  the  degree  or  pharmaceu- 
tical chemist. 

The  four  years  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  oachelor  of 
science  in  pharmacy. 

The  requirements  for  admission  and  the  outline  of  study 
differ  materialy   in   these   two   courses. 

•Resigned. 
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Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Laboratories:  These  labora- 
tories comprise  ten  rooms,  as  follows,  in  the  basement  of  Science 
Hall: 

A   general    lecture    room; 

A  laboratory  of  general  chemistry; 

A  laboratory  of  quantitative  and  organic  chemistry; 

A  research  laboratory; 

A  private  laboratory  and  office; 

A  dispensing   room; 

A  balance   room; 

A  general  pharmacy  laboratory; 

A  pharmacognosy  and  prescription  room; 

A  private  pharmacy  room  and  office. 

A  full  description  of  the  several  rooms  has  been  given. 

Tuition:  Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  univer- 
sity except  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  In  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy, however,  certain  fees  and  deposits  are  required  in  a  num- 
ber of  courses.  The  exact  amount  of  each  fee  or  deposit — where 
one  is  required — is  stated  under  each  course  of  instruction  given 
below;  it  must  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  before  cards  of  admis- 
sion to  such  courses  wil  be  given  out. 

A  diploma  fee  of  $5.00  is  required,  to  be  paid  not  later  than 
thirty  days  before  commencement. 

Degree:  The  degree  of  pharmaceutical  chemist  will  be  con- 
ferred upon  students  completing  the  two  year  requirements.  The 
degree  of  B.  S.  will  be  conferred  upon  students  completing  the 
four  year  course. 

Text-books:  The  following  texts  are  used  in  different 
courses: 

Remington's  Practice  of  Pharmacy. 
Remsen's   General   Chemistry. 
Prescott  and  Johnson's   Qualitative  Chemistry. 
Perkins  and  Kipping's  Organic  Chemistry. 
Scoville's  Art  of  Compounding. 
The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 
Wilcox's  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics. 
Ruddiman's  Why  in  Pharmacy. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  PHARMACY 

The  state  board  of  pharmacy  consists  of  three  members, 
appointed  by  the  governor.     Each  holds  office  for  three  years, 
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and  one  is  appointed  each  year.  The  board  sits  during  the 
first  week  of  January,  of  April,  of  July  and  of  October,  to 
examine  candidates  who  desire  to  obtain  a  license  to  practice 
pharmacy  in  the  state.  Graduates  from  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy of  the  university  who  have  had  one  year  of  store  prac- 
tice are  registered  on  application  and  presentation  of  their 
diplomas.  The  present  secretary  of  the  board  is  Dr.  J.  C. 
Burton,  of  Stroud. 

Work  That  May  be  Counted  Toward  the  B.  A.  Degree:  Stu- 
dents who  have  completed  the  pharmacy  course  may  secure 
credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  part  of  the  courses 
they  have  completed  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  in  case  they  de- 
sire to  work  for  the  B.  A.  degree  in  science.  Thirty-two  hours 
of  the  sixty-six  required  for  the  Ph.  C.  degree  may  be  counted 
toward  the  B.  A.  degree  in  science.  The  subjects  for  which  col- 
lege credit  is  given  are  as  follows: 

Chemistry  I,  five  hours. 
Chemistry  II,  five  hours. 
Chemistry  III,  five  hours. 
Chemistry  V,  five  hours. 
Chemistry  VIII,  five  hours. 
Organic  analysis,  five  hours. 
Toxicology,  two  hours. 

THE  TWO  YEARS  COURSE 

The  two  years  course  in  pharmacy  comprises  four  semes- 
ters, each  of  four  and  a  half  months. 

Admission:  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  two  years 
course  should  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  Either  by  exam- 
ination or  by  certificate  every  such  candidate  must  present  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  having  completed  successfully  the  seven 
units  of  entrance  credit  stated  below,  a  unit  being  defined  as  a 
full  year's  course  in  a  subject,  based  on  four  or  more  forty-five 
minute  recitation  periods  a  week,  with  ninety  minutes  daily 
preparation  for  each. 

English,  2  units,  (units  Nos.  1  and  2.) 

History,  1  unit,  (unit  No.  5.) 

Latin,  1  unit,  (unit  No.  8.) 

Algebra,  1  unit,   (unit  No.  12.) 

Botany,  1  unit,    (unit  No.   15.) 

Physics,  1  unit,   (unit  No.  16a.) 

Mathematics,  (algebra  1  unit,  geometry  1  unit)  2  units. 
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These  units  are  described  in  full  on  pages  .  Candi- 
dates deficient  in  any  of  these  entrance  requirements  can  re- 
move the  deficiency  by  taking  the  course  in  the  regular  classes 
of  the  Preparatory  School. 

Special  Students:  Students  of  mature  age,  not  candidates 
for  a  degree,  who  desire  to  take  up  certain  advanced  courses 
without  first  meeting  all  the  entrance  requirements,  can  find 
opportunity  to  do  so  upon  satisfying  the  instructor  in  charge 
that  they  are  prepared  to  carry  on  the  desired  work  to  advan- 
tage. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY 
FIRST  YEAR 
First  Semester 

Chemistry  la.  General  Chemistry:  Laboratory  work  and 
lectures  with  recitations.  Students  are  required  to  use  the 
chemicals  and  chemical  apparatus  of  the  laboratory  in  this 
course.     Deposit,   $5.00.     Text-book,  Remsen's   Chemistry. 

This  course  is  divided  into  three  sections: 

Section  I  runs  from  8:00  to  9:40  Tu.  Th.  and  F.,  first  cem- 
ester.     Mr.  Williams. 

Section  n  runs  from  2:00  to  3:40,  M.  Tu.  and  F.,  first  sem- 
ester.    Professor  DeBarr. 

Section  III  runs  from  10:50  to  12:30,  M.  W.  F.,  second  sem- 
ester.    Mr.  Wiliams. 

Botany  III.  Vegetable  Histology:  A  study  of  the  tissues 
of  ferns  and  phanerogams.  Section  cutting,  use  of  stains  and 
re-agents  and  mounting.  Fee  $2.00.  Tu.  and  Th.,  10:00  to 
11.40.    Professor  Van  Vleet. 

Pharmaceutical  Botany:  A  microscopic  examination  of 
foods  and  drugs,  with  special  reference  to  recognition,  tests  for 
purity  and  adulterations.  Deposit,  $4.00.  M.  W.  F.,  from  10:00 
to  11:40.     Professor  Washburn. 

Pharmacy.  Course  I:  A  study  of  theoretical  pharmacy,  to- 
gether with  practical  demonstrations  and  application  of  prin- 
ciples. Recitations  every  day  at  8:50.  Deposit  $2.00.  Reming- 
ton's Practice  of  Pharmacy.    Professor  Washburn. 

Pharmacognosy.  Course  I:  Examination  and  study  of 
crude  organic  drugs;  their  growth  and  preparation  for  the  mar- 
ket; their  active  principles,  physiological  action  ana  dose.    Lee- 
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tures   and   recitations.     Fee   $1.00.     M.   Tu.   and   Th.,   at   11:40, 
Professor  Washburn. 

Physical  Training  I.  Calisthenics:  Elementary  work  with 
dumb-bells,  wands  and  Indian  clubs,  light  work  on  the  differ- 
ent pieces  of  apparatus;  gymnastic  and  athletic  games  for  recre- 
ation. Three  hours  a  week,  from  September  to  February.  Pro- 
fesor  Hall. 

Second  Semester 

Chemistry  II.  General  Chemistry:  Laboratory  work  and 
lectures.  Deposit  $5.00.  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  la.  Remsen's 
Chemistry.  Lectures  on  T.  and  Th.,  at  10:00  o'clock,  and  labora- 
tory work  at  10:00  Saturday  and  at  10:50  T.  Th.  and  Sat.,  second 
semester.     Mr.  Williams. 

Chemistry  III.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Analysis  of  un- 
knowns. Laboratory  work  and  lectures.  Deposit  $5.00.  Pre- 
requisite, Chemistry  la.  Prescott's  and  Johnson's  Qualitative 
Chemical  Analysis.  Given  in  two  sections.  Section  I  meets 
every  day  at  2:00  with  a  lecture  on  F.  and  laboratory  work  on 
M.  T.  W.  and  Th.  at  2:00,  and  every  day  at  2:50,  first  semester. 
Section  II  meets  every  day  at  8:00,  with  a  lecture  on  F.  and 
laboratory  work  on  M.  T.  W.  and  Th.  at  8:00  and  every  day  at 
8:50,  second  semester.     Mr.  Williams. 

Pharmacognosy.  Course  II:  A  continuation  of  course  I. 
Lectures  and  recitations.  Fee  $1.00.  W.  and  F.,  at  11:40.  Pro- 
fessor Washburn. 

Pharmacy.  Course  II:  The  practical  aplicatlon  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  pharmacy  in  the  manufacture  of  pharmacopoeial  pre- 
parations, fluid  and  solid  extracts,  liquors,  tinctures,  etc.  De- 
posit $5.00.  Remington's  Practice  of  Pharmacy.  Every  day  from 
2:00  to  3:40.     Professor  Washburn. 

Physical  Training  II:  A  continuation  of  course  I.  Three 
hours  a  week,  from  February  to  April.     Professor  Hall. 

SECOND   YEAR 

First  Semester 

Chemistry  V.  Quantitative  Analysis: .  Volumetric  and  gravi- 
metric estimations.  Deposit  $5.00.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  III.  This  course  is  given  in  two 
sections.    A  lecture  on  F.  and  laboratory  work  on  M.  T.  W.  and 
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Th.,  at  10:00  and  every  day  at  10:50  forS  ection  I,  first  semester. 
Section  II,  second  semester  at  hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Wil- 
iams. 

Chemistry  VII.  Organic  Chemistry:  This  course  will  em- 
brace a  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  of  hydrocar- 
bons and  their  derivatives.  Deposit  $2.00.  Pre-requisite,  Chem- 
istry III.  Perkins  and  Kipping's  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures 
every  day  at  8:50,  first  semester.     Professor  DeBarr. 

Pharmacy  III:.  A  study  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  drugs 
of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  their  percentage  require- 
ments and  doses,  tests  for  purity  and  assay  methods,  together 
with  the  official  preparation.  Every  day  at  2:00.  Professor 
Washburn. 

Second  Semester 

Prescriptions:  A  practical  course  in  the  compounding  and 
dispensing  of  prescriptions,  with  special  reference  io  chemical, 
physical  and  pharmacological  incompatibilities.  Recitations  and 
laboratory  work.  Scoville's  Art  of  Compounding.  Deposit  $5.00. 
Recitations  M.  W.  F.,  at  8:50.  Laboratory  work  six  hours  a 
week,  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged.    Professor  Washburn. 

Materia  Medica:  A  study  of  the  organic  and  inorganic 
drugs  with  reference  to  their  pharmacological  action,  incompat- 
ibilities and  therapeutic  uses.  Every  day  at  2:50.  Professor 
Washburn. 

Chemistry  IX.  Organic  Analysis:  Pre-requisite,  Chemis- 
try VIII.  Analysis  of  akaloids  and  organic  acids.  Examination 
of  fats  and  oils.  Deposit  $5.00.  Prescott's  Organic  Anaysis. 
Every  day  at  10:00  with  a  lecture  on  F.  and  laboratory  work  on 
M.  T.  W.  and  Th.,  at  10:00,  and  every  day  at  10:50,  second  sem- 
ester.    Professor  DeBarr. 

Toxicology.  A  study  of  Poisons:  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  Two  hours  credit.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Deposit  $5.00. 
Professor  DeBarr. 


THE    FOUR   YEARS   COURSE 

This  is  an  academic  and  professional  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  pharmacy  and  is  designed  to 
give  the  student  a  liberal  education  as  well  as  to  fit  him  for  work 
demanding  a  broader  scientific  and  professional  knowledge  tnan 
may  be  acquired  in  the  shorter  course. 
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Admission:  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  four  years 
course  should  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age  and  must  pre- 
sent satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed  successfully  the 
fifteen  units  of  entrance  credit  enumerated  below,  a  unit  being 
defined  as  a  full  year's  course  in  a  subject,  based  on  four  or  more 
forty-five  minute  recitations  a  week  with  at  least  ninety  minutes 
preparation  for  each  recitation. 

English    3  units. 

History    l  unit. 

Latin    2  units. 

Algebra    (unit    No.    12)     1  unit. 

Plane  Geometry   (unit  No.  13) 1  unit. 

Physics  (unit  No.  16)    1  unit. 

Botany   (unit  No.  15)    i  unit. 

Electives    5  units. 

Total    15  units. 

A  specific  description  of  these  several  courses  wll  be  found 
on  pp.  57ff. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

The  work  of  the  four  year  course  falls  into  three  groups 
M  follows: 

I.  Professional   courses: 

Pharmacy  I,  II  and  III  15  hours 

Pharmacognosy  I  and  II   o  hours 

Materia  Medica  5  hours. 

Chemistry  la,  II,  III,  V,  VIII  and  IX 26  hours 

Toxicology    2  hours 

Pharmaceutical   Botany    o  hours 

Prescriptions    5  hours 

II.  General  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 

Botany  I  and  IV  (or  equivalent)    5  hours 

English  I  and  II  6  hours 

History  la  and  lb    o  hours 

German,  French  or  Spanish  I,  II,  III  and  IV  for  those  who 

enter   without   units   in   the   language   selected,   or   courses   III 
and  IV  for  those  who  enter  with  two  units  of  entrance  credit 

in  the  language  selected    16-20  hours 

Physical  Training  I,  II,  III  and  IV  4  hours 

III.  Free  electives:  In  addition  to  the  above  courses  tne 
student  must  complete  work  in  this  or  other  departments  of 
the  university  sufficient  to  bring  his  credits  up  to  124  hours. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

FACULTY 

DAVID  ROSS  BOYD,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 

ROY  PHILSON  STOOPS,  A.  B.,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Acting  Dean  of  the  School. 

EDWIN  DeBARR,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

ALBERT  HEALD  VAN  VLEET,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

DAVID  CONNOLLY  HALL,  Sc.  M.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in 
Physiology,  Pharmacology  and  Materia  Medica. 

HOMER  CHARLES  WASHBURN,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Phar- 
macy. 

EDWARD  MARSH  WILLIAMS,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

CYRIL  METHODIUS  JANSKY,  Ph.  B.,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in 
Zoology  and  Embryology. 

ROBERT    HICKMAN    RILEY,    Assistant    in    Pathology    and 
Bacteriology. 
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GUY  YANDALL  WILLIAMS,  A.  B.,  Instructor  In  Chemistry. 

CHARLES  SHARP  BOBO,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Forensic 
Medicine. 

WILLIAM  GLADSTONE  LEMMON,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Anat- 
omy. 

GENERAL   INFORMATION 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  state  and  of  the  university, 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  the  establishment  of  depart- 
ments in  the  university  where  students  may  fit  themselves  for 
professional  work.  The  medical  course  prepares  the  students 
for  advanced  standing  in  accredited  medical  schools,  and  is 
offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  desire  to  devote  their 
entire  time  strictly  to  professional  studies.  The  work  of  this 
department  was  established  in  1900-1901,  and  the  school  of 
medicine  will  therefore  enter  upon  its  ninth  annual  session  in 
the  fall  of  1908. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION 

A.     Specifically  required  9  units. 

English    . 2  units. 

Latin    2  units. 

History    1  unit. 
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Science,    (physics,  chemistry,   botany,  zoology) .  .2  units. 
B.     Optional,  6  units  selected  from  the  folowing: 

English    not  more  than  1  unit 

Language    not  more  than  3  units. 

History    not  more  than  3  units. 

Trigonometry    not  more  than  %  unit. 

Physical  Science,  (physics,  chemistry) 

not  more  than  1  unit. 

Natural  Science,   (botany,  biology,  zoology) 

not  more  than  1  unit. 

Manual    Training    not  more  than  1  unit. 

Mechanical    Drawing    not  more  than  V2  unit. 

Astronomy    nnot  more  than  y2  unit. 

Civics    not  more  than  ^  unit. 

Geology    not  more  than  %  unit. 

Physiology   and   Hygiene not  more  than  y2  unit. 

Political    Economy    not  more  than  y2  unit. 

Total  number  of  units  required,  15. 

In  1910  and  thereafter,  one  year  of  college  work  in  chem- 
istry, physics,  biology  and  language  will  be  required  in  addition 
to  the  four  years  high  school  work  now  demanded  of  students 
desiring  to  matricuate  In  the  school  of  medicine. 

Advanced  Standing:  Time  credits  will  be  allowed  students 
from  other  medical  colleges  of  good  standing,  according  to  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done,  provided  the  entrance 
requirements  are  satisfied.  No  time  credits  will  be  allowed  on 
account  of  a  degree  in  dentistry,  pharmacy,  veterinary  medicine, 
osteopathy  or  the  like. 

Special  Students:  Applicants  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
may  be  admitted  as  special  students,  without  the  subjects  spec- 
ified above,  under  the  conditions  named  on  page  —  of  this  cata- 
logue in  the  section  on  "Admission  as  special  students." 

Facilities:  These  include  the  laboratories  and  equipment 
as  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  catalogue — chiefly  those  in 
Science  Hall  and  in  the  anatomical  aboratory.  On  the  first 
floor  of  Science  Hall  are  the  laboratories  of  chemistry  and  phar- 
macy with  rooms  for  work  in  general  chemistry,  organic  chem- 
istry and  physiological  chemistry,  qualitative  and  quantitative 
chemical  analysis,  pharmacy  and  pharmacognosy.  On  the  sec- 
ond floor  are  the  biological  laboratories,  with  rooms  for  normal 
and  pathological  histology,  bacteriology,  embryology,  physiology 
and    pharmacology.      The     anatomical     laboratory     contains     a 
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large  dissecting  room,  and  a  laboratory  for  osteology,  arranged 
with  special  reference  to  light  and  ventilation;  a  preparation 
room,  and  a  study  and  recitation  room,  in  which  are  the  osteo- 
logical  collection,  many  of  the  anatomical  charts  and  models, 
and  the  departmental  library.  In  another  building  are  the  rooms 
for  instruction  in  physics,  various  rooms  for  the  preparation  and 
storage  of  material,  and  for  the  making  of  anatomical  models, 
charts  and  museum  specimens.  The  university  library  is  open 
to  medical  students.  The  departmental  collections  of  books  in 
the  laboratories  are  intended  for  daily  reference  and  are  at  all 
times  accessible. 

METHODS  OF   INSTRUCTION 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  in  the  School  of  Medicine  is 
done  in  the  laboratories  where  the  student  carries  out  the  ex- 
periments under  the  immediate  direction  of  an  instructor.  At 
the  same  time  explanatory  talks  and  demonstrations  are  given, 
and  every  student  receives  such  personal  attention  and  help  as 
lie  may  need. 

SYNOPSIS   OF   COURSES 

Two  courses  are  offered  to  students  who  wish  to  take  up 
the  study  of  medicine;  one  of  two  years,  at  the  completion  of 
which  a  certificate  is  given;  the  other  a  combined  course  of 
four  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  biology.  Thus  a 
student  who  intends  to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine  after  tak- 
ing his  bachelor  degree  and  who  may  wish  to  complete  the 
medical  course  in  two  additional  years,  thereby  earning  the  two 
degrees  in  six  years,  will  find  it  necessary  to  select  his  studies 
with  this  end  in  view  from  the  beginning  of  his  first  year  of 
residence  at  the  university. 

Students  are  earnestly  advised  to  elect  the  combined  course, 
which  gives  them  the  preparation  in  modern  languages  and  nat- 
ural science  now  so  necessary  to  work  in  medicine.  Admission 
requirements  to  this  course,  are  the  same  as  to  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  with  the  additional  requirement  of  one  unit 
in  Latin  and  two  units  in  science. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  work  covers  the  first  half  of  a  full  four 
years'  medical  course,  as  is  given  by  the  better  medical  colleges, 
and  provides  thorough  instruction  in  chemistry,  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, pathology,  and  pharmacology.  These  branches  form 
the  basis  of  medical  education,  and  present  conditions  demand 
that  at  least  two  years  be  spent  in  gaining  a  working  knowledge 
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of  them,  previous  to  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  more  dis- 
tinctly professional  subjects.  It  is  the  object  of  the  university 
to  give  the  best  training  possible,  and  to  this  end  the  resources 
of  the  several  scientific  laboratories  are  fully  utilized  in  the  in- 
struction of  medical  students.  No  clinical  courses  are  offered, 
as  it  is  deemed  best  that  such  instruction  be  deferred  until  the 
student  enters  upon  his  third  year.  Those  who  have  finished 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  two  years'  course  given  by  this 
university  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing  in  other  medical 
schools,  and  will  be  able  to  graduate  in  medicine  after  two 
more  years  of  study. 

After  January  first,  1910,  one  year's  work  in  physics,  chem- 
istry, zoology  and  language,  as  outlined  in  the  first  year  of  the 
combined  course,  will  be  required  of  all  students  before  they 
may  matriculate  in  the  two  years'  course. 


COMBINED    COURSE    LEADING    TO     BACHELOR     DEGREE 
FIRST   YEAR 


COURSES 

German  1 8 

Physics  1 8 

Zoology  1 2 

Chemistry  la 2 

Electives 


First  Semester 

TIME    CREDIT      LECTURES 
00  5  M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 

50  3  M.  W.  F. 

00  3  W. 

00  3  M.  Tu. 


German  II 8 

Physics  II 8 

Zoology  II 2 

Chemistry  lb 2 

Physics  Ila* 


Second  Semester 
00  5  M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 

50  3  M.  W.  F. 

00  3  W. 

00  3  M.  Tu. 


LABORATORY 


4* 

F.  at  2:00  M.  Tu. 
F.  at  2:50 


4* 

F.  at  2:00  M.  Tu. 

F.  at  2:50 
W.  F. 


History  la 8:00 

English  1 10:00 

Chemistry  VIII 8:50 

German  III 11:40 

Anatomy  VI* 

History  lb 8:00 

English  II 8:50 

Zoology  VI 10:00 

German  IV 11:40 

Chemistry  IXa*.... 


Zoology  V 10:00 

Anatomy  1 2:00 

Anatomy  II 2:00 

Physiology  1 8:00 

Physiology  III* 

Chemistry  VII* 

Anatomy  III 2:00 

Anatomy  IV 2:00 

Anatomy  V 2:00 

Anatomy  VII .10:00 

Physiology  II 10:50 

Physiology  IV* 


Physiology  V 11:40 

Anatomy  VIII 3:40 

Pathology  1 2:50 

Forensic  Med.  I*... 

Anatomy  IX* 

Pathology  II 8:50 

Chemistry  XI 2:50 

Forensic  Med.  II*.. 

Physiology  VI 11:40 

Physiology  VIII....  11:40 
♦Hours   to  be   arranged 


SECOND  YEAR 
First  Semester 

3  Tu.  Th.  F. 

3  M.  W.  F. 

5  M.  Tu.  W.  Th. 

5  M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 

2 

Second   Semester 

3  Tu.  Th.  F. 

3  M.  W.  F. 
5  Tu.  Th. 

5  M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 

3 

THIRD   YEAR 
First  Semester 

5  Tu.  Th. 

4 

4 

5  M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 
2 

1 

Second   Semester 
4 
2 
2 

6  M.  W.  F. 

5  M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 

2 

FOURTH   YEAR 

First  Semester 

4  M.  F. 

2  Tu.  F. 

5  M.  F. 
1 

Second  Semester 

2 

5  M.  W.  F. 


Tu. 


M.  Tu.  Th. 
F. 


6* 

M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 

M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 

4* 


M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 
M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 
M    T"    W    T    F 
Tu.  T.  at  10:00  M.  T. 
W.  T.  F.  at  10:50 

4* 


Sat.  8:00  to  12:00 

T.  W.  Th.  2:00  to  4:30 


4* 

M.  T.  W.  T.  F.  at 

8:00  Tu.  T.  at  8:50 
M.  W.  Th.  F.  at  2:50 

M.  T.  W.  T.  F.  3:40 


TWO   YEARS   COURSE 
FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester 

COURSES  TIME    CREDIT      LECTURES  LABORATORY 

Chemistry  la 8:00  3  Tu.  Th.  Sat. 

Zoology  V 10:00  5  Tu.  Th.  6* 

Anatomy  1 2:00  4  M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 

Anatomy  II ,2:00  4  M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 

Anatomy  VI* 2  4* 

Second  Semester 

Anatomy  III 2:00  4  M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 

Anatomy  IV 2:00  2  M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 

Anatomy  V 2:00  2  M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 

Anatomy  VII 10:00  5  M.  W.  F.  Tu.  T.  at  10:00  M.  T. 

W.  T.  F.  at  10:50 

Chemistry  III 8:00  5  F.  T.W.T.S.  at  8:00  T.W. 

T    F.  S.  at  8:50 
Physiology  VI 11:40  3  M.  Tu.  Th. 

SECOND  YEAR 
First  Semester 

Physiology  1 8:00  5  M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 

Physio' ogy  III* 2  4* 

Physiology  V 11:40  4  W.  F.  Sat.  8:00  to  12:00 

Anatomy  VIII 3:40  2  Tu.  Th. 

Forensic  Med.  I*...  1 

Pathology  1 2:50  5  M.  F.  T.  W.  T.  at  2:00  to  4:30 

Chemistry  VIII 8:50  5  M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 

Chemistry  VII* 1 

Second  Semester 

Physiology  II 10:50  5  M.  T.  W.  T.  F. 

Physio'ogy  IV* 2  4* 

Physiology  VIII. ...11:40  1  F. 

Anatomy  IX* 2  4* 

Pathology  II 8:50  5  M.  W.  F.  M.T.W.T.  F.  at  8:00 

T.  Th.  at  8:50 

Chemistry  XI 2:50  5  Tu.  M.  W.  T.  F.  at  2:50 

M.T.W.T.F.  at  3:40 

Chemistry  IXa 3  6* 

Forensic  Med.  II...  1 

*Hours    to    be    arranged 

SCHEDULE    OF     HOURS    OFFERED     IN     EACH     COURSE. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

SUBJECT           LECTURES  LABORATORY           TOTAL  HOURS 

Anatomy 

Dissection  480  480 

Osteology                 30  30  60 

Histology                 45  105  150 

Chemistry 

General    Chem.      30  45  75 

Analytical  Chem.  15  135  150 

Materia    Medica    45  45 

Embryology             30  90  120 

Total  195                     Total  885                Total         1080 
SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Anatomy 

Neurology  60  60                                    120 

Chemistry 

Organic    Chem.  75  90                                    165 

Quant.    Analy.  30  30 

Physiol.    Chem.  15  135                                   150 

Forensic  Med  30  30 

Physiology  150  120                                     270 

Pharmacology  30  60                                      90 

Prescrip.  Writ.  15  15 

Pathology 

Bacteriology  30  135                                    165 

Gen.    Pathology  45  105                                   150 

Total  480  Total  ,705  Total         1185 
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Courses   of  Study 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Professor  Stoops,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Lemmon. 

The  following  courses  in  anatomy  offer  an  opportunity  to 
the  student  to  make  a  complete  dissection  of  all  structures. 
Atlases  and  text-books  are  used  a  guides  and  drawings  are  made 
of  each  layer.  Quizzes  are  held  daily  and  at  frequent  intervals 
the  work  is  summarized.  For  convenience  the  work  is  divided 
into  the  following  sub-courses.  Regular  medical  students  take 
them  in  the  order  indicated;  special  students  may  work  inde- 
pendently as   desired. 

Anatomy  I.  Dissection  of  the  Arm:  First  half  of  the  first 
semester,  every  day  from  2:00  to  4:30.  Fee  $5.00.  4  hours 
credit.     Professor  Stoops. 


Anatomy    II.     Dissection   of  the    Leg: 

semester,   every   day   from   2:00   to   4:30. 
credit.     Professor   Stoops. 


Second   half  of  first 
Fee   $5.00.     4  hours 


Anatomy  III.  Dissection  of  the  Head,  Neck  and  Spinal  Col- 
umn: First  half  of  the  second  semester,  every  day  from  2:00 
to  4:30.     Fee  $5.00.     4  hours  credit.     Professor  Stoops. 

Anatomy  IV.  Dissection  of  Wall  of  Thorax  and  Thoracic 
Viscera:  Second  semester  from  April  8th  to  May  11th,  every 
day  from  2:00  to  4:30.  Fee  $5.00.  2  hours  credit.  Professor 
Stoops. 

Anatomy  V.  Dissection  of  Wall  of  Abdomen  and  Pelvis  and 
Abdominal  and  Pelvic  Viscera:  Second  semester  from  May  11th 
to  June  5th,  every  day  from  2:00  to  4:30.  Fee  $5.00.  2  hours 
credit.     Professor  Stoops. 

Anatomy  VI:  A  thorough  study  of  the  bones  of  the  human 
skeleton.  Each  bone  is  drawn  or  modeled  in  clay.  Deposit  $5.00. 
M.  and  W.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  2  hours  credit.  Professor 
Stoops. 

Anatomy  VII.  Normal  Histology:  A  study  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  cytology,  histology  and  splanchnology. 
Text,  Ferguson.  Deposit  $5.00.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Required  of  students  in  medicine,  elective  for  others.  Every 
day  at  10:00  and  at  10:50,  second  semester.     Mr.  Williams. 

Anatomy  VIII.  Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  System: 
The  brain  and  spinal  cord;  dissection  of  the  brain  of  the  sheep 
folowed  by  the  dissection  of  the  human  brain.    Lectures,  labora- 
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tory  work  and  collateral  reading.     Fee  $2.00.    Two  hours,  first 
•emester.     Mr.  Lemmon. 

Anatomy  IX.  Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  System:  A 
continuation  of  Anatomy  VIII.  Microscopic  anatomy  and  tech- 
nic.    Fee  $2.00.     Two  hours,  second  semester.     Mr.  Lemmon. 

Anatomy  X.  Surgical  and  Regional  Anatomy:  Lectures, 
recitations  and  dissections.  Study  of  serial  sections  of  the  body. 
M.  and  W.,  second  semester.  Elective  for  medical  students. 
Professor  Stoops. 

CHEMISTRY 

Chemistry  la.  General  Chemistry:  Laboratory  work  and 
lectures  with  recitations.  Students  are  required  to  use  the 
chemicals  and  chemical  apparatus  of  the  laboratory  in  this 
course.     Deposit  $5.00.     Text-book,  Remsen's  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  divided  into  three  sections.  Section  I  meets 
at  8:00  with  lecture  on  Tu.  and  Th.,  and  laboratory  work  on 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  8:50,  and  on  Sat.,  at  8:00  and  8:50,  first  semes- 
ter.   Mr.  Williams. 

Section  II  meets  at  2:00  with  lectures  on  M.  and  Tu.,  and 
laboratory  work  on  M.  Tu.  and  F.  at  2:50  and  2:00  and  2:50 
on  F.,  first  semester.     Professor  DeBarr. 

Section  III  meets  at  2:00  with  lectures  on  W.  and  Th.,  with 
laboratory  work  on  W.  and  Th.  at  2:50  and  on  Sat.  at  2:00 
and  2:50,  second  semester.    Mr.  Williams. 

Chemistry  III.  Analytical  Chemistry:  The  analysis  of  un- 
knowns. Laboratory  and  lectures.  Deposit  $10.00.  Pre-requisite 
Chemistry  la.  Prescott's  and  Johnson's  Quantitative  Chemi- 
cal Analysis.  Given  in  two  sections.  Section  I  meets  every 
day  at  2:00,  Tu.  W.  Th.  F.  and  Sat.  at  2:50,  first  semester. 
Section  II  meets  every  day  at  8:00  and  every  day  at  8:50,  sec- 
ond   semester.      Mr.    Williams. 

Chemistry  VII.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Pre-requisite, 
Chemistry  III.  Volumetric  determinations.  Deposit  $5.00.  This 
course  is  given  to  medical  students  only.  W.  at  2:50  and  3:40, 
first  semester.   Professor  DeBarr. 

Chemistry  VIII.  Organic  Chemistry:  This  course  will  em- 
brace a  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  of  hydro- 
carbons   and    their    derivatives.      Pre-requisite,    Chemistry    111. 
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Deposit  $2.00.     Text,  Perkins  and  Kipping's  Organic  Chemistry. 
Lectures  every  day  at  8:50,  first  semester.     Professor  DeBarr. 

Chemistry  IXa:  Laboratory  work  to  accompany  preceding 
course. 

Chemistry  XI.  Physiological  Chemistry:  Pre-requisite, 
Chemistry  VIII.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Physiological 
analysis.  Deposit  $10.00.  A  lecture  on  Th.  and  laboratory  work 
on  M.  W.  Th.  and  F.,  at  2:50  and  every  day  at  3:40,  second 
semester.     Professor  DeBarr. 


FORENSIC    MEDICINE 

Forensic  Medicine  I:  Lectures  on  such  topics  as  ordinary 
and  expert  evidence;  signs  of  death;  identity;  medico-legal 
autopsies;  wounds,  blood-stains;  sudden  death;  rape.  One 
hour,  first  semester.     Dr.  Bobo. 

Forensic  Medicine  II:  Continuation  of  I.  Wounds,  burns, 
and  scalds;  railway  injuries;  life  insurance;  accident  insurance; 
medico-legal  aspect  of  sight  and  hearing;  drunkenness;  insan- 
ity; signs  of  pregnancy;  foeticide,  infanticide.  One  hour,  sec- 
ond semester.     Dr.  Bobo. 


PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY 

Professor   ,   Mr.   Williams. 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  open  for  all  students  of 
college  rank,  and  are  designed  to  meet  three  requirements,  viz: 
general  culture,  preparation  for  research  and  a  training  in  the 
essentials  for  the  practice  of  medicine.  To  meet  the  first  re- 
quirement students  are  advised  to  take  courses  VIII  and  IX, 
to  prepare  for  research,  courses  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V  and  VI.  Stu- 
dents of  medicine  are  required  to  take  courses  I  and  II. 

Course  IX  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree 
or  a  major. 

Chemistry  A  and  Botany  I  and  II,  or  Zoology  I  and  II  are 
general  pre-requisites  for  all  work  offered  in  this  department, 
except  in  course  IX,  and  as  otherwise  specified  in  the  descrip- 
tion  of   the    courses. 

Pathology  I.  General  Bacteriology:  This  course  includes 
a  detailed  study  of  the  more  important  forms  of  pathogenic 
and  non-pathogenic  organisms  with  methods  of  their  isolation 
from   body-fluids,   water,   foods,   etc.     Special  attention   will   be 
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given  to  the  recent  advances  in  the  study  of  immunity,  precipi- 
tatins,  agglutinins,  opsonic  therapy,  and  bacterial  vaccines,  etc. 
Required  of  students  of  medicine;  elective  for  others  who  have 
had  Chemistry  la  and  Zoology  I  and  II  or  Botany  I  and  II. 
Texts,  Muir  and  Ritchie,  and  Heinemann.  Deposit  $5.00.  Lec- 
tures on  M.  and  F.,  at  2:50,  with  laboratory  work  on  Tu.  W. 
and  Th.,  from  2:00  to  4:30,  first  semester.     Five  hours  credit. 

Pathology  II.  General  Pathology:  A  study  of  circulatory 
disturbances,  retrograde  changes,  progressive  and  regenerative 
changes,  inflammations,  tumors,  secondary  diseases,  malforma- 
tions and  animal  parasites.  Demonstrations  and  preparation  and 
study  of  pathological  tissues.  Texts,  Ziegler,  and  Mallory  and 
Wright.  Deposit  $5.00.  Required  of  students  in  medicine;  elec- 
tive for  others  who  have  had  Pathology  I,  and  Anatomy  VII. 
Lectures  on  M.  W.  F.,  at  8:50  and  laboratory  work  on  M. 
Tu.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  and  Tu.  and  Th.  at  8:50,  second  sem- 
ester.    Five  hours  credit. 

Pathology  III.  Special  Pathology:  A  course  of  lectures 
and  demonstrations  with  anatomical  material  illustrating  the 
pathological  processes  of  the  several  organs.  Pre-requisites, 
Pathology  I  and  II.  Deposit  $5.00.  Lectures  on  W.  and  F.  at 
11:40,  and  laboratory  work  Th.  from  10:50  to  12:30,  first  sem- 
ester.    Three  hours  credit. 

Pathology  IV.  Parasitology:  A  course  of  lectures  on  the 
more  important  plant  end  animal  parasites  covering  their  life 
histories,  structures  and  pathogenic  effects.  Lectures  W.  and 
F.,  at  10:50,  first  semester.     Two  hours  credit. 

Pathology  V.  Bacteriological  Analysis:  Laboratory  course 
with  lectures  verifying  the  methods  of  water,  soil,  food,  air, 
body-fluids  and  sewage  analysis.  Deposit  $5.00.  Lectures  on 
W.  at  2:50  and  laboratory  work  on  W.  and  F.,  from  2:00  to 
4:30,  second  semester.     Three  hours  credit. 

Pathology  VI.  Research  Bacteriology:  This  course  con- 
sists of  ,a  periodic  biological  analysis  of  the  water  supplies 
within  the  state  of  Oklahoma,  including  municipal  water  sup- 
plies and  river  waters.  Conferences  and  laboratory  work.  Pre- 
requisites, Zoology  I  and  II,  and  Pathology  I  and  V.  Deposit 
$5.00.  Daily  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged,  first  semester.  Five 
hours   credit. 

Pathology  VII.  Research  Bacteriology:  A  continuation  of 
course  VI.  Deposit  $5.00.  Daily  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged, 
second   semester.     Five   hours   credit. 
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Pathology  VIII.  Principles  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation:  A 
course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  with  assigned  readings, 
taking  up  the  subjects  of  ventilation,  heating,  food,  digestion, 
disinfection,  transmissable  diseases,  water  supplies,  sewage  and 
sanitation  and  the  methods  of  control  and  suppression  of  epi- 
demics. Lectures  M.  Tu.  Th.,  at  11:40,  second  semester. 
Three  hours  credit. 

Pathology  IX.  Domestic  and  Economic  Bacteriology:  In 
this  course  the  micro-organisms  will  be  studied  more  especiall7 
in  regard  to  their  economic  importance  in  the  industries  and 
in  domestic  science.  Lectures  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  8:50,  first  semes- 
ter.   Two  hours  credit 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Professor  ,  Dr.  Hall,  Mr.  Williams. 

Physiology  I.  Human  Physiology:  A  course  of  lectures 
and  recitation  with  assignment  of  subjects  for  special  study. 
The  blood,  circulation,  respiration,  elimination  and  metabol- 
ism. Texts,  Stewart,  Schafer,  together  with  current  medical 
literature.  Every  day  at  8:00,  first  semester.  Five  hours  credit. 
Mr.   Williams. 

Physiology  II.     Human  Physiology:     Continuation  of  course 

L  Nutrition,  muscle,  central  nervous  system,  and  the  special 
senses.  Every  day  at  10:50,  second  semester.  Five  hours  cred- 
it.    Mr.  Williams. 

Physiology  III.  Experimental  Animal  Physiology:  a  labor- 
atory course  taking  up  the  histology  and  physiology  of  blood 
tissues,  blood  analysis,  and  circulation  and  respiration  experi- 
ments as  illustrated  by  graphic  methods  upon  animals  and  ar- 
tificial apparatus.  Required  of  medical  students,  text,  HalL 
Deposit  $5.00.  Twice  a  week  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged.  First 
semester.     Two  hours  credit.     Mr.  Williams. 

Physiology  IV.  Experimental  Animal  Physiology:  Continu- 
ation of  course  III.  The  physiology  of  muscle  and  nerve  as 
Shown  by  graphic  methods.  Determination  of  velocity  of  nerv- 
ous impulse,  aseptic  operations  as  thyrodictomy,  etc.,  and  ex- 
periments illustrating  the  phenomena  of  the  several  senses. 
Required  of  medical  students.  Text,  Hall.  Deposit  $5.00.  Twice 
*  week,  at  an  hour  to  be  arranged,  second  semester.  Two  hours 
credit.     Mr.  Williams. 

Physiology  V.     Pharmacology   (pharmacodynamics)   A  study 
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of  the  action  of  drugs  as  verified  by  experiments.  Four  hour* 
per  week.  Lectures  and  recitations  W.  and  F.  at  11:40.  Labor- 
atory work  Sat.  8:00  to  12:00,  first  semester.    Dr.  Hall. 

Physiology  VI.  Materia  Medica  and  Toxicology:  A  study 
of  the  organic  and  inorganic  drugs,  their  preparations  for  the 
therapeutic  use,  chemistry  and  toxicology.  Three  hours  per 
week.  Lectures  M.  Tu.  Th.,  at  11:40,  second  semester.  Dr.. 
Hall. 

Physiology  VII-  Human  Physiology:  Arranged  primarily 
for  those  who  desire  to  teach  this  branch  in  high  schools.  Text- 
book, Martin's  Human  Body,  advanced  course,  supplemented 
by  lectures,  collateral  readings,  and  by  demonstrations  of  parts 
of  the  skeleton,  models,  microscopical  slides,  charts  and  dissec- 
tions of  animals.  The  principles  of  personal  and  domestic  hy- 
giene are  discused,  and  the  chief  methods  of  physiological 
investigations  and  experimentations  are  explained.  Open  to  all 
members  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  M.  W.  F., 
at  10:00,  second  semester.     Three  hours  credit.     Mr.  Williams. 

Physiology  VIM.  Prescription  Writing:  Study  and  prac- 
tice of  prescription  writing.  One  hour  per  week,  second  semes- 
ter.    F.,  at  11:40.     Dr.  Hall. 


ZOOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY 

Mr.  Lane. 

All  courses  in  this  department  are  elective  for  students  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  after  consultation  with  the 
instructor  as  to  individual  needs  and  previous  training  for  the 
work.  Courses  I  and  II  together  constitute  a  brief  introduc- 
tory survey  of  the  animal  kingdom;  they  are  designed  to  meet 
the  graduation  requirement  of  six  hours  in  Group  VI.  Courses 
I  and  II  may  not  be  counted  toward  a  major  in  this  depart- 
ment. Prospective  high  school  teachers  are  advised  to  take 
courses  III,  IV,  V  and  VI. 

Where  a  course  is  divided  into  two  sections,  as,  for  example, 
Ilia  and  Illb,  a  student  may  enroll  in  either  or  both  sections, 
as  his  schedule  may  permit,  though  it  is  always  advantageous 
to  do  the  laboratory  work  during  the  same  semester  in  which 
the  lectures  are  attended.  Section  A,  in  every  case,  is  a  two 
hour  lecture  course;  Section  B,  a  laboratory  course  with  credit 
of  three  hours. 

Laboratory  work  in  this  department  is  entirely  individual. 
Immediately  after  enrollment  each  student  should  arrange  his 
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schedule  of  laboratory  periods  in  consultation  with  the  head  of 
the  department.  Certain  periods  are  reserved  for  lectures,  and 
other  purposes,  and  are  not  available  for  laboratory  work  in 
any  case. 

Zoology  I.  General  Zoology:  The  fundamental  properties 
of  living  matter,  protoplasm,  the  cell,  distinctions  between  ani- 
mals and  plants,  and  the  biology  of  the  invertebrates  in  gen- 
eral. Fee  $1.50.  Credit,  three  hours.  Lectures  W.  at  2:00; 
laboratory  work  at  least  four  periods  per  week  as  arranged, 
first  semester. 

Zoology  II.  General  Zoology  (continued):  The  vertebrate 
plan,  properties  of  living  matter  as  exhibited  in  the  highly 
organized  forms;  tissues  and  organs;  their  functions;  the  biology 
of  the  vertebrates.  Fee  $1.50.  Credit,  three  hours.  Lectures  W.,  at 
2:00;  laboratory  work  at  least  four  periods  per  week  as  ar- 
ranged,  second  semester. 

Zoology  Va.  General  Embryology:  Lectures,  recitations, 
etc.,  upon  oogenesis,  spermatogenesis,  maturation,  fertilization, 
cleavage,  formation  of  germ-layers,  and  organogeny.  No  fee. 
Credit,  two  hours.  Lectures  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  10:00,  first  sem- 
ester. 

Zoology  Vb.  Practical  Embryology:  Laboratory  work  at 
least  six  periods  per  week  as  arranged,  upon  the  essentials  of 
vertebrate  embryology  with  special  reference  to  organogeny 
in  the  chick,  pig,  and  man.  Fee  $3.00.  Credit,  three  hours. 
First  semester. 

Zoology  Via.  Vertebrate  Anatomy:  Lectures  on  the 
structure,  classification,  and  geological  history  of  vertebrates. 
No  fee.  Credit,  two  hours.  Lectures  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  10:00,  sec- 
ond semester. 

Zoology  Vlb.  Practical  Vertebrate  Anatomy:  Laboratory 
work  at  least  six  periods  per  week  as  arranged,  upon  the  thor- 
ough dissection  of  a  type  of  each  class  of  vertebrates.  Some 
attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  permanent  demonstra- 
tion specimens.  Fee  $3.00.  Credit,  three  hours.  Second  sem- 
ester. 
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SPECIAL    COURSES 

Anatomy:  To  physicians  and  advanced  students  who  wish 
to  continue  their  studies  in  practical  anatomy,  the  university 
is  able  to  offer  special  advantages,  Such  applicants  may  ar- 
range to  join  regular  classes,  or  to  work  independently  as  de- 
sired. 

Special  Pathology  and  Bacteriology:  This  is  primarily  a 
laboratory  course  for  physicians  who  may  wish  to  review  or  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  the  clinical  methods  of  microscopi- 
cal diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  body-fluids,  normal 
and  pathological  blood,  urine,  faeces,  and  the  principles  and  tech- 
nique in  opsonic  serum  therapy  and  bacterial  vaccines.  The 
subjects  in  this  course  are  entirely  elective  and  arranged  for 
with  the  instructor  in  charge,  and  may  be  taken  during  either 
semester  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  weeks.  Deposit 
$5.00.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  daily,  at  hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    No  credit  is  given  for  this  course.     Mr.  Williams. 

TEXT-BOOKS 

The  text-books  and  works  of  reference  recommended  are 
given  below.  The  first  named  author  following  each  subject 
will  be  understood  to  have  preference. 

Prospective  students  are  advised  not  to  buy  second  'hand 
copies  of  medical  books  as  the  introduction  of  a  new  termin- 
ology in  anatomy  and  some  other  subjects  renders  such  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  use  in  class  work. 

Medical    Dictionary:    Dorland    $1.00     $2.50 

Qualitative   Analysis:    Prescott  and  Johnson    3.50 

General  Chemistry:  Remsen,  advanced  course   3.50 

Organic  Chemistry:    Perkin  and  Kipping    2.00 

Physiological    Chemistry:    Simon    2.00 

(Pharmacology:     Cushny     3.75* 

Anatomy:  Barker's  Laboratory  Manual  of  Dissection  .500 

Morris    6.00 

For  reference,  Gray,  Quain,  Spalteholtz,  Todt,  Ner- 
vous system,  Braker,  Edinger,  Quain,  Cunning- 
ham, Lewis 

Histology:    Stohrs    3.00 

For  reference,  Boehm-Davidoff-Huber,  Ferguson 

Physiology:    Stewart    5.00 

For  reference,  Foster,  American  text-book,  Shaefer. 

Embryology    : McMurrich    3.00 

Lillie's  Laboratory  Outlines    25 

For  reference,  Hertwig  &  Mar,  Minot. 

Bacteriology:   Muir  and  Ritchie  and  Heinemann 3.25 
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For   reference,    Sternberg,   Abbott   &    McFarland. 

Pathology:    Ziegler    5.50 

For  reference,   Malory  and   Wright,   American   text- 
book of  Pathology. 

Fees. 

Dissection,  each  course,  $5.00;    Total   $20.00 

Embryology 3.00 

Physiology  V 3.00 

Deposits. 

Physiology  III  and  IV,  each  course  $5.00    $10.00 

General    Chemistry    10.00 

Qualitative   Analysis    5.00 

Physiological    Chemistry    10.00 

Quantitative  Analysis    2.50 

Osteology    5.00 

Pathology    5.00 

Histology    5.00 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

TEACHING  STAFF 

DAVID  ROSS  BOYD,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 

CHARLES  NEWTON  GOULD,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology 
and  acting  head  of  the  school. 

EDWIN  DeBARR,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  In- 
structor in  Assaying. 

CYRIL  METHODIUS  JANSKY,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Professor  of 
Physics  and   Electrical  Engineering. 

CHESTER  ALBERT  REEDS,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Minera- 
logy and  Petrology. 

The  object  of  the  work  in  mining  engineering  is  to  qualify 
students  for  future  work  in  prospecting,  mining,  quarrying  and 
assaying,  with  particular  reference  to  the  minerals  found  in 
Oklahoma  and  adjacent  states.  To  this  end  special  attention 
will  be  paid  to  such  non-metallic  products  as  gypsum,  salt,  coal, 
asphalt,  clay,  oil,  gas  and  building  stone.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  ordinary  metallic  products  will  not  be  negl3Cted. 

Requirements  for  Admission:  Applicants  for  admission  to 
the  School  of  Minens  must  present  satisfactory  evidence,  either 
by  examination  or  by  certificate,  that  they  have  completed  suc- 
cessfully fifteen  units  of  entrance  credit  as  enumerated  below 

and  described   more  particularly  on  pages  .     By  a  unit  of 

entrance  credit  is  meant  a  course  requiring  a  daily  recitation  of 
at  least  forty-five  minutes  for  one  school  year  of  not  less  than 
thirty-six  weeks. 

The  units  required  are: 

English    3  units. 

History    1  unit. 

Foreign    language    2  units. 

Algebra        1  unit. 

Plane    Geometry    1  unit. 

Intermediate    Mathematics    1  unit. 

Physics    1  unit. 

Elective    5  units. 

Courses  Required:  In  the  preparation  of  the  course  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to  adjust  the  various  essential  subjects — mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  geology,  mining,  mineralogy,  assaying,  phy- 
sics, drawing,  etc. — so  that  upon  its  completion  the  student  not 
only  may  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but 
may  also  be  well  qualified  for  such  specialization  as  he  may  find 
desirable. 
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Outline  of  Courses:.  The  course  as  outlined  below  is  sug- 
gestive rather  than  required.  While  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
various  studies  be  taken  in  the  order  named,  it  will  be  found  ad- 
vantageous, nevertheless. 


COURSE   OF   STUDY 
First  Year 

First  Semester:  English  1,3;.  Chemistry  I,  5;  Mathematics 
I,  5;    Drawing  I,  2;   Shop,  2. 

Second  Semester:  English  II,  3;  Chemistry  II,  5;  Mathemat- 
ics la,  3;  Mathematics  lib,  3;  Drawing  II,  2;  Shop,  2. 

Second  Year 

First  Semester:  Physics  i,  5;  Chemistry  III,  5;  Mathemat- 
ics III,  5;   Geology  I,  5. 

Second  Semester:  Physics  II,  3;  Physics  Ha,  2;  Chemistry 
IV,  5;  Mathematics  IV,  5;  Geology  IV,  3. 

Third  Year 

First  Semester:  Electrical  Machines,  3;  Chemistry  XIV,  5; 
Mathematics  VII,  5;  Geology  VII,  3;  Machine  Design  Drawing, 
HI),  2. 

Second  Semester:  Chemistry  XV,  5;  Mathematics  VIII,  5; 
Geology  XV,  2;    Geology  VIII,  2;   Electives,  2. 

Fourth  Year 

First  Semester:  Chemistry  XVII,  5;  Geology  V,  3;  Thesis,  2; 
Electives,   2. 

Second  Semester:  Geology  IX,  3;  Geology  X,  3;  Thesis,  2; 
Elevtices,  2. 


MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT 

For  the  present  the  work  in  this  school  will  be  carried  on 
mainly  in  Science  Hall,  and  in  the  engineering  shops.  Work  in 
mathematics,  and  English,  however,  will  be  given  in  the  regu- 
lar lecture-rooms  of  those  subjects.  The  laboratories,  described 
more  in  detail  before  are  here  noted  in  brief. 

Chemical   Laboratories:     The  chemical  laboratories  include 
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the  following  rooms  in  the  basement  of  Science  Hall:  Labora- 
tory for  general  chemistry,  laboratory  for  quantitative  work, 
laboratory  for  research  work,  private  laboratory,  office,  balance 
room,  recitation  room. 

The  several  laboratories  are  fitted  with  all  necessary  ap- 
pliances, including  hoods,  gas,  water,  lockers,  furnaces  and 
chemicals. 

Geological  Laboratories:  The  geological  laboratories  are 
situated  on  the  second  floor  of  Science  Hall  and  consist  of  the 
following  rooms:  professor's  office,  assistant's  office,  labora- 
tory of  mining,  laboratory  of  mineralogy,  laboratory  of  paleon- 
tology, laboratory  of  general  geology,  recitation  room,  store  room, 

These  rooms  are  fitted  with  necessary  apparatus  and  mate- 
rial. Desks,  chemicals  and  microscopes  are  provided  for  work 
in  mineralogy  and  petrology.  A  very  complete  collection  of 
rocks  and  minerals  illustrating  various  geological  phenomena 
has  been  provided  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

Engineering  Shops:  The  work  in  engineering  is  carried 
on  in  the  shops.     A  description  of  them  will  be  found  on  page 

Thesis:  Before  graduation  a  thesis  will  be  required  of  each 
student  embodying  an  elaborate  description  of  some  phase  of 
the  work  taken.  In  general  it  is  expected  that  the  materials  for 
this  thesis  shall  be  secured  as  a  result  of  original  research 
either  in  the  field  or  in  the  laboratory.  The  subject  for  the 
thesis  should  be  selected  after  consultation  with  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  work  is  taken,  not  later  than  the  sec- 
ond Monday  in  October  preceding  the  candidate's  intended  grad- 
uation. The  thesis  must  be  presented  for  approval  not  later 
than  the  first  Monday  in  May  before  such  graduation. 

Field  Work:  It  is  expected  that  students  in  this  depart- 
ment will  devote  at  least  one  field  season  of  not  less  than  six 
weeks  to  practical  field  work.  The  work  will  be  done  under 
the  supervision  of  competent  instructors  and  will  consist  of 
reconnaissance  work,  areal  mapping,  tracing  formations,  pros- 
pecting, sectioning,  collecting,  etc.  Visits  will  be  made  to  va- 
rious mines  and  quarries.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  university  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  students  every  possible  facility  for  car- 
rying on  original  investigations.  For  this  work  suitable  credit 
will  be  given. 

Degree:.  The  completion  of  the  course  as  outlined  above 
will  entitle  the  student  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Mining. 

Special   Students:     Under  certain  circumstances   the   work 
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offered  in  this  school  may  be  taken  by  special  students  who  are 
of  such  maturity  and  who  evince  such  seriousness  of  intention 
as  to  indicate  that  they  are  likely  to  pursue  the  work  with  profit. 
These  students  are  admitted  without  examination  and  are  not 
considered  as  candidates  for  a  degree.  When  the  work  is  chiefly 
of  a  laboratory  nature  they  will  be  required  to  take  at  the  same 
time  as  much  class-room  work  as  may  be  designated  in  each 
particular  case. 

Tuition:  Tuition  is  free  to  students  of  the  school  of  mines. 
Certain  fees  are  charged  for  the  use  of  material  in  courses  in 
chemistry,  graphics  and  mineralogy.  The  fees  are  listed  with 
the  descriptions  of  the  courses. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

A  special  announcement  giving  further  information  in  re- 
gard to  this  school  is  published  annually.  For  copies  of  this 
announcement  or  for  other  information  relating  to  the  school, 
address:   The  Registrar  of  the  University. 

TEACHING  STAFF 

DAVID  ROSS  BOYD,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 

HENRY  DANIEL  GUELICH,  M.  A.,  Mus.  B.,  Professor  of  the 
Theory  of  Music  and  Head  of  the  School. 

FREDRIK  HOLMBERG,  Mus.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the 
Theory  of  Music,  Instructor  in  Violin,  and  Leader  of  the  Uni- 
versity Orchestra  and  Choral  Union. 

,  Instructor  in  Drawing,  Modeling  and  Applied 

Art.      (To   be   supplied.) 

♦MYRTLE  SUNDSTROM,  Mus.  B.,  Instructor  in  Voice 
Training. 

BERNICE  RICE,  Mus.  B.,  Instructor  in  Piano. 

MERLE  NEWBY,  Mus.  B.,  Violin,  Mandolin  and  Guitar. 

ETTA  AMANDA  HUTCHINS,  Mus.  B.,  Piano. 

NELLIE  GOODRICH,  Mus.   B.,  Piano. 

MARY  LOUISE  GUELICH,  A.  B.,  Public  Speaking  and  Dra- 
matic Art. 

LLOYD  CURTIS,  Band  Instruments  and  Leader  of  the  Uni- 
versity Band. 

RUBY  GIVENS,  Voice. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF   INSTRUCTION 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  consists  of  the  following  depart- 
ments: 
Music. 

Public  Speaking  and  Dramatic  Art. 
Drawing,  Painting  and  Applied  Art. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    MUSIC 

The  department  of  music  offers  a  three  years'  academic 
course  and  a  college  course  of  four  years,  leading  to  the  de- 
gree, Mus.  B.,  in  piano,  voice,  violin  and  theory  of  music. 

♦Resigned. 
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Admission:  For  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the 
college  course,  the  requirements  are:  English,  three  units;  his- 
tory, one  unit;  foreign  language,  two  units;  algebra,  one  unit; 
plane  geometry,  one  unit;  physics,  one  unit;  piano,  voice  or  vio- 
lin, six  units,  making  a  total  of  fifteen  units. 

A  unit  is  denned  as  a  full  year's  course  in  a  subject  based 
on  five  recitations  a  week,  forty-five  minutes  each,  and  requir- 
ing ninety  minutes  of  daily  preparation  for  each  subject. 

To  meet  these  entrance  requirements  the  university  main- 
tains an  academic  course  in  music.  Before  entering  upon  it  the 
student  must  have  completed  the  ordinary  eighth  grade  work 
and  in  addition,  English  composition,  one  unit,  and  history,  one 
unit  in  the  ninth  grade,  and  Milne's  Standard  Arithmetic  or  an 
equivalent. 

ACADEMIC   OURSE 

Piano 

iFirst  Year:  I  and  II,  Algebra  I  and  II,  American  Classics 
I  and  II,  Latin  or  German  I  and  II.  Technical  work  as  follows: 
Daily  drill  in  forming  the  hand,  developing  fingers,  wrist  and 
arm  muscles;  technical  studies  selected  from  Koehler,  Virgil, 
and  Mason;  easy  selections.  Twice  a  week  throughout  the 
year. 

Second  Year:  I  and  II  Plane  Geometry,  I  and  II  Caesar  or 
German,  III  and  IV,  technical  work  as  follows:  Technical  stud- 
ies, Virgil  and  Mason,  etudes  for  phrasing,  rhythm  and  expres- 
sion by  Duvernoy,  Sidus,  Burgmueller  and  Lemoine;  selections 
from  the  best  modern  writers;  class  drill  in  vocal  music.  First 
semester,  twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Third  year:  I  and  II  Literature.  I  and  II  Physics.  Techni- 
cal work  as  follows:  Etudes  for  expression  and  phrasing  by 
Loeschorn,  Heller  and  Concone;  octave  studies  by  Presseh  and 
Doering;  sonatas,  selections  from  the  works  of  Clementi,  Haydn, 
and  Mozart;  modern  and  classic  selections;  technical  exercises 
by  Krause,  Mason  and  Virgil.  Twice  a  week  throughout  the 
year. 

Voice 

First  Year:  I  and  II  Algebra,  I  and  II  American  Classics,  I 
and  II  Latin  or  German  I  and  II.  Technical  work  as  follows:  A 
study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  voice  training;  correct 
breathing;  chest  development;  tone  and  vowel  work.  Twice  a 
week  throughout  the  year. 
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Second  Year:  I  and  II  Plane  Geometry,  I  and  II  Caesar  or 
German  III  and  IV.  Technical  work  as  follows:  Chromatic,  ma- 
jor and  minor  scale  exercises;  etudes  for  modulation  and  into- 
nation; sight  reading  and  ear  training;  part  singing  in  class; 
simple  English  songs.     Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Third  Year:  I  andll  Literature,  I  and  II  Physics.  Technical 
work  as  follows:  Special  studies  in  phrasing,  enunciation  and 
rhythm;  ear  training  and  sight  reading,  artistic  interpreta- 
tion of  songs;  selected  etudes  from  Concone  and  Lamperti. 
Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Violin 

First  Year:  I  and  II  American  Classics,  I  and  II  Algebra,  I 
and  II  Latin,  or  German  I  and  II.  Technical  work  as  follows: 
Careful  study  of  holding  violin,  position  of  body,  placing  of 
fingers  in  the  different  keys;  fundamental  principles  of  bowing; 
studies  by  Henning  and  Herman.  Twice  a  week  throughout  the 
year. 

Second  Year:  I  and  II  Plane  Geometry,  I  and  II  Caesar  or 
German  III  and  IV.  Technical  work  as  follows:  Scale  studies 
in  all  kays;  varied  fingering  and  simple  bowing;  arpeggio  forms 
in  first  and  third  positions;  a  study  of  changing  positions; 
studies  by  Kayser,  Henning  and  David;  easy  selections;  class 
drill  in  vocal  music  first  semester.  Twice  a  week  throughout 
the  year. 

Third  Year:  I  and  II  Literature,  I  and  II  Physics.  Techni- 
cal work  as  follows:  Studies  in  all  the  positions;  special  studies 
in  changes  of  positions;  etudes  by  David  and  Bendix;  special 
and  brilliant  etudes  by  Maza;  modern  and  classic  selections. 
Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

COLLEGE  COURSES 

Piano 

Freshman  Year:  German  or  French  I  and  II,  Music  II  and 
XL  Technical  work  as  follows:  Etudes  by  Loeschhorn  opus 
66;  Heller,  opus  46,  47;  Vogt,  opus  145;  sonatas  by  Mozart, 
Haydn  and  Beethoven;  preludes  by  Bach;  selections  from  the 
works  of  modern  and  classic  composers;  technical  exercises  se- 
lected from  Mason  and  Virgil.  Twice  a  week  throughout  the 
year. 

Sophomore  Year:     English  I  and  II,  Music  III,  IV,  V  and  VI. 
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Technical  work  as  follows:  Inventions  by  Bach;  Czerney,  opus 
740;  Jensen,  opus  32;  Czerney,  opus  553;  Kullak's  octave  stud- 
ies; sonatas  by  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Haydn;  movement  of  a 
concerto;  ensemble  playing;  modern  and  classic  selections; 
technical  exercises  from  Mason,  Virgil  and  Leschetizky;  public 
performance.     Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Junior  Year:  Psychology  I,  Music  VI  and  VIII.  Technical 
work  as  follows:  dementi's  Gradus  ad  Parnassum;  fugues  by 
Bach;  Kullak's  octave  studies;  sonatas  by  Beethoven  and 
Haydn;  modern  or  classic  concerto;  advanced  technical  exer- 
cises; recital  of  modern  and  classical  selections.  Twice  a  week 
throughout  the  year. 

Senior  Year:  Music  IX  and  X.  Technical  work  as  follows: 
selected  etudes  from  the  works  of  Chopin,  Liszt,  Schumann  and 
Moscowski;  sonatas  and  suites,  classic  and  modern;  concert 
selections;  recital  of  modern  and  classical  selections;  practical 
work  in  musical  pedagogy;  thesis  on  a  suitable  subject.  Twice 
a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Voice 

Freshman  Year:  German  or  French  I  and  II,  Music  I,  II  and 
XL  Technical  work  as  follows:  Exercises  by  Marchesi  and 
Lamperti;  vocalises  by  Panofka,  Shakespeare;  English  songs 
and  ballads.     Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Sophomore  Year:  English  I  and  II,  Music  III,  IV,  V  and  VI. 
Technical  work  as  follows:  Exercises  in  flexibility,  legato, 
staccato,  shade  and  tone  color;  vocalises  in  phrasing  by  Mar- 
chesi, opus  3;  exercises  by  Panofka,  opus  8;  selections  from 
the  works  of  English,  German  and  Italian  writers;  public  per- 
formance.    Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Junior  Year:  Italian  I  and  II,  Psychology  I,  Music  VII  and 
VIII.  Technical  work  as  follows:  Advanced  technical  exercises; 
study  of  artistic  interpretation;  study  of  the  characteristic  ele- 
ments of  national  songs;  oratorio  and  operatic  selections;  public 
recital  of  modern  and  classic  selections.  Twice  a  week  througn- 
out  the  year. 

Senior  Year:  Music  IX  and  X.  Technical  work  as  follows: 
Repertory  of  English,  French,  German  and  Italian  songs;  op- 
era and  oratorio  selections;  advanced  technical  exercises  and 
vocalises;  recital  of  modern  and  classic  selections;  practical 
work  in  musical  pedagogy;  thesis  on  a  suitable  subject.  Twice 
a  week  throughout  the  year. 
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Violin 

Freshman  Year:  German  or  French  I  and  II,  Music  I,  II 
and  XI.  Technical  work  as  follows:  Etudes  by  Kreutzer;  ca- 
prices by  Folrillo;  scale  studies  by  Allard;  Maza's  brilliant 
etudes;  selections  from  the  works  of  modern  and  classic  com- 
posers.    Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Sophomore  Year:  English  I  and  II,  Music  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI. 
Technical  work  as  follows:  David's  violin  school,  book  two; 
The  Art  of  Bowing,  by  Tartini;  Rodes'  caprices;  Schradiek's 
studies,  books  two  and  three;  sonatas  and  concertos,  modern 
and  classic;  selections  from  the  works  of  the  best  composers; 
ensemble  playing;  public  performance.  Twice  a  wweek  through- 
out the  year. 

Junior  Year:  Psychology  I,  Music  VII  and  VIII.  Technical 
work  as  follows:  Maza's  artistic  studies;  Allard's  ten  char- 
acteristic studies;  Spohr's  violin  school;  sonatas  and  concertos, 
modern  and  classic;  advanced  technical  exercises;  recital  of 
modern  and  classic  selections.  Twice  a  week  throughout  the 
year. 

Senior  Year:  Music  IX  and  X.  Six  sonatas  by  Bach;  ca- 
prices by  Paganini;  fantasias,  concertos  and  concert  selections 
from  the  works  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Spohr,  David,  Vieuxtemps, 
Wieniawski  and  Mendelssohn;  recital  of  modern  and  classic 
selections;  practical  work  in  musical  pedagogy;  thesis  on  a 
suitable  subject.  Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

COURSES    IN    THE   THEORY   AND    HISTORY   OF    MUSIC 

The  following  courses  are  free  to  all  students  of  the  uni- 
versity. Those  who  are  candidates  for  the  bachelor  degree  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  pursue  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing courses  and  receive  credit  for  them  towards  their  de- 
gree.    The  courses  are  explained  in  full  on  pages  97-99. 

First  Semester 

Music  I,  Harmony  3. 

Music  III,   Counterpoint  3. 

Music  V,  History  of  Music,  2. 

Music  VII,   Canon  and  Fugue  3. 

Music  IX,  Instrumentation  2. 

Music     XI,    Musical   Forms   2. 

Music  XIII,  Advanced  Composition  2C 
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Second  Semester 

Music  II,  Harmony  2. 

Music  IV,    Counterpoint   2. 

Music  VI,  History  of  Music  3. 

Music  VIII,  Fugue  and  Free  Composition  2. 

Music  X,   Instrumentation   3. 

Music  XII,    Musical   Analysis   2. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

Academic  Course 

Physical  training  and  gymnastic  exercises;  voice  training; 
modulation;  tone  in  relation  to  reading  and  speaking;  poetic 
reading.     Twice  a  week,   throughout  the  year. 

Advanced  Course 

First  Year:  Physical  training;  modulation;  naturalness  and 
ease  in  utterance;  vocal  lessons;  study  of  gesture;  facial  ex- 
pression; stage  deportment;  public  performance.  Twice  a  week 
throughout  the  year. 

Second  Year:  Vocal  and  physical  training;  studies  in 
poses;  written  sketches  of  character  types;  physical  representa- 
tion of  the  same;  sight  reading;  impersonation;  dialects;  study 
and  delivery  of  orations;  special  voice  drill;  personal  criticism; 
public  performance.     Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

During  the  school  year  several  plays  and  one-act  dramas  are 
given  which  afford  special  opportunities  to  students  in  this  de- 
partment. 

DRAWING,   PAINTING   AND   APPLIED   ART 

It  is  expected  that  an  instructor  in  drawing,  painting  and 
applied  art  will  be  chosen  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  aca- 
demic year.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  seems  best  to  make  no 
definite  announcement  of  courses,  until  after  the  selection  is 
made. 

Degree,  Diploma  and  Certificate:  The  degree  of  Mus.  B., 
(Bachelor  of  Music)  will  be  conferred  on  all  students  who  com- 
plete satisfactorily  the  college  course  in  piano,  voice  or  violin. 

For  information  concerning  shorter  courses,  leading  to  a 
certificate  or  diploma  of  merit,  in  piano,  voice,  violin  or  public 
speaking  and  dramatic  art,  see  special  catalogue  of  the  School 
or  Fine  Arts. 
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Physical  Training  and  Gymnasium:  A  general  course  in 
physical  training  and  gymnasium  exercises  is  offered  free  to  all 
students  of  the  university.  For  additional  information  see 
pages  114  ff. 

Rates  of  Tuition:  The  year  consists  of  four  quarters  of 
nine  weeks  each,  two  lessons  weekly.  All  bills  are  payable  in 
advance.  The  rates  quoted  below  are  for  one  quarter  of  nine 
weeks,  eighteen  lessons.  For  one  lesson  a  week  half  the  regu- 
lar rate  is  charged. 

Piano 

30  minutes,  Professor   Guelich    $18.00 

30  minutes,  Miss    Rice    13.50 

30  minutes,  Miss   Hutchins    9.00 

30  minutes,  Miss    Goodrich    9.00 

Violin  or  Voice 

30  minutes,Mr.    Holmberg    $13.50 

30  minutes,  Miss    Sundstrom     13.50 

30  minutes,  Miss  Givens   9.00 

30  minutes,  Miss    Newby    9.00 

Public  Speaking  and   Dramatic  Art 

30  minutes,  Mrs.    Guelich    $13.50 

Mandolin,    Guitar   and    Brass    Instruments 

30  minutes,  Mr.   Curtis    $9.00 

30  minutes,  Miss  Newby    9.00 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Special  Students:  Students  who  may  be  permitted  to  pur- 
sue any  of  the  advanced  courses  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  while  yet  deficient  in  some  of  the  entrance 
requirements  will  be  classed  as  special  students  until  such  re- 
quirements shall  have  been  met. 

Also,  any  person  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree  who  may  no' 
wish  to  pursue  the  regular  courses  may  take  up  such  special 
work  as  may  be  found  suited  to  his  needs  or  attainments. 

Pianos  for  Practice:  Pianos  for  practice  one  hour  a  day 
can  be  rented  at  from  75c.  to  $1.00  a  month;  two  hours  a  day 
at  from  $1.50  to  $2.00.  A  piano  for  the  exclusive  use  of  one  or 
more  pupils  can  be  had  for  from  $3.50  to  $5.00  a  month. 
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Virgil  Claviers  can  be  rented  by  those  desiring  to  make 
that  method  a  specialty. 

General  Regulations:  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time,  but 
for  not  less  than  one  term  unless  by  special  arrangement.  Stu- 
dents wishing  to  complete  regular  courses  should  enter  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  take  part  in  any  public  perform- 
ance without  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Tuition  is  payable  strictly  in  advance,  and  no  lessons  will 
be  given  until  a  receipt  from  the  registrar  is  presented  to  the 
instructor. 

Lessons  falling  on  legal  holidays  will  not  be  made  up  unless 
by   special   arrangement   with   the   instructor. 

Tuition  is  not  refunded.  Any  student  who  may  be  obliged 
to  give  up  his  work  before  completing  a  term,  will  receive  from 
the  registrar  a  receipt  for  the  rest  of  the  lessons  due  him. 

In  the  course  in  drawing,  painting  and  modeling,  students 
must  pay  for  their  own  material.  The  instructor  in  charge  of 
such  work  reserves  the  right  to  select  models,  casts,  etc.,  from 
the  work  of  the  students  for  the  university  museum. 

Candidates  for  a  degree  in  music  after  having  completed 
their  sophomore  and  junior  years  in  residence  will  receive  their 
senior  year  free. 

Scholarships:  The  School  of  Fine  Arts  offers  a  number  of 
free  and  partial  scholarships.  For  information  address  the  Di- 
rector of  Music. 

Recitals,  Concerts,  etc.:  The  work  of  the  year  is  inter- 
spersed with  concerts,  public  and  private  recitals.  The  situation 
of  Norman  makes  it  possible  for  some  of  the  best  traveling 
musicians  to  visit  the  city. 

Recital  Hall:-  The  Music  Hall  on  Main  street  is  used  at 
present  for  all  public  concerts  and  recitals.  This  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  four  hundred  and  is  furnished  with  a  new  Chickering 
concert  grand  piano.  The  stage  of  the  hall  has  been  fitted  with 
scenery  for  giving  sketches  and  plays. 

Organizations:  The  university  orchestra  meets  twice  a 
week  and  is  open  to  al  students  who  can  meet  the  entrance  re- 
quirements. Several  concerts  were  given  during  the  past  sea- 
son. 

The  choral  union  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  standard 
oratorios  and  the  larger  choral  works.  It  meets  once  a  week 
during  the  second  semester.  "The  Messiah''  is  given  annually 
during  commencement  week. 
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The  university  band  furnished  music  for  the  various  ath- 
letic meets,  besides  assisting  in  concerts  during  the  year.  Two 
rehearsals  are  held  each  week. 

The  university  glee  club  is  an  organization  for  young  men. 
Membership  is  decided  by  competition  and  is  limited  to  twelve. 
Two  rehearsals  are  held  each  week. 

The  university  women's  chorus  meets  twice  a  week  during 
the  first  semester.    It  has  a  membership  of  twenty-five. 

The  university  mandolin  and  guitar  club  is  open  to  young 
men  and  young  women  who  can  play  any  instrument  in  the 
organization  ordinarily  well.     It  meets  once  a  week. 

The  university  ladies'  quartette  has  appeared  frequently  in 
concerts  and  recitals  during  the  past  year. 
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FIFTEENTH    ANNUAL    COMMENCEMENT 
June   13,    1907 


COLLEGE    OF    ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


Bachelor    of    Arts 


Arthur  Maxwell  Alden 
William  Bowen  Blair 
Mary  Alice  Boyd 
Francis  Marion  Buchanan 
Gilbert  Garrard  Caudill 
Josephine  Clarke 
Charles  Edward  Clifford 
Para  Fletcher  Erwin 
William  Cullen  French 
Nellie  Virginia  Goodrich 
Lon  Louis  Hutchinson 


Charles  Daniel  Johnson 
George  Wallace  Kneisley 
Reuben  McKitrick 
Carl    Hastings    Milam 
Myrtle  Winifred  Montgomery 
John  Wallace  Perry 
John  Milton  Rutledge 
Robert  Richard  Severin 
Clarence  Dunn  Storm 
Arthur  Robert  Swank 
Margaret  Leon  VanZandt 


Alice  Emmaline  Brittain  Jackson  Roy  Jonas  Wilfinger 


SCHOOL    OF    FINE    ARTS 

Bachelor    of  Music 

Addie   Mable  Alexander  Ollie  May  Briggs 

Euline  Capshaw  Nancy  Longnecker 

Errett  Raines  Newby 


SCHOOL   OF   PHARMACY 
Pharmaceutical   Chemists 


William  Edgar  Ambrister 
James   Whittaker  Bradford 
James  Vickery  Brian 
George  Washington  Day 
Jonathan  J.  Ewert 
Nicholas  Fox 


John   Bates   Fuqua 
James  Worrall   Henry 
Karl   Hill   Kendall 
Emmett  Dale  Klapp 
Porter  Taylor  Ragland 
Floyd  Lee  Swank 
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ROLL  OF  STUDENTS 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Erwin,   Para  Fletcher   (A.   B.  University  of   Oklahoma) 

Medicine Wellston 

Loomis,  Adelaide  Clara  (A.  B.  University  of  Oklahoma) 

English     .Norman 

Williams,  Mrs.  Guy    (A.B.     University  of  Oklahoma) 

Philosophy Norman 

COLLEGE    OF    ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Senior  Class 

Allen,  Fred  LeRoy  Tonkawa 

Anson,  Carrie Willow  Springs,  Mo. 

Ambrister,  Samuel  Gillispie Norman 

Bacon,  Frank  Nathaniel Wellston 

Baker,  Guy   Potter 

Belt,  Rose  Mary Norman 

Carey,  Thomas  Frederick Shawnee 

Corn,  Lena  Everette Norman 

Cruce,  Marion  Kirkpatrick  Ardmore 

Curtis,  Floy  d  Burgess Kingfisher 

Dangerfield,  Ralph  Harold Enid 

Davis,  Fletcher  Wy cliff e Paden 

Fowler,    Coronado    Walter Woodward 

Gage,  Harry  Alfred Pauls   Valley 

Gittinger,  Clement  Orva Seymore,  Iowa 

Harris,   Edgar  Lee Moore 

Holmes,  Edward  Eugegne Norman 

Horner,    Harry     Newton Enid 

Hutchin,  John  Harry .Lexington 

Hutchins,  Emma  Pearl ilandlett 

Keiger,   Charles   Guy Norman 

Leach,  Wililam  Tecumseh Norman 

Lemmon,  William  Gladstone Nardin,   Okla. 

Long,  Frank  Millard Nashville 

Marsh,  Charles  Edward  Norman 

Maynard,  Milton  Monroe Garber 

McReynolds,    Finis    Ewing Stillwater 

Newby,   Errett  Raines Guthrie 

Parker,  George  Bertrand Ithaca,   Michigan 

Port,    Jay    Clinton Orlando 

Rader,  Jesse  Lee Hobart 

Robberts,   Maxwell   Martin Enid 

Shepherd,    Edith     Oklahoma  City 


\ 
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Smith,  George  Cline Norman 

Stuart,  Mrs.  Hattie  Barnes Norman 

Stuart,  William   Norman 

Wolfe,  Arthur  Roscoe Checotah 

Junior  Class 

Alden,  Yetta  Norman 

Bible,   Gola    Norman 

Bowen,  Harold  Linwood  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Browne,  Robert  Storm Ponca  City 

Calvert,  Robert  Peyton Guthrie 

Campbell,  Ralph  L Wellston 

Chase,  Mabel  Dora Norman 

Capshaw,  Euline  Norman 

Cross,   William   Jafet    Kingfisher 

Dean,  Nellie  Geuda  Springs,  Kan. 

DeGolyer,  Lee  Everett  Norman 

Dutton,  Chester  Everett Cordell 

Field,  John  Walker Sulphur 

Goodman,  Joe  Norman 

Gray,   Charles   Raymond Higgins,  Texas 

Horner,  John  Truman Enid 

Krumtum,  James  Charles  Mallory . .  .  .Marlow 

Nelson,  Gaylord  Ithaca,  Michigan 

Newby,   Merle   Edelweiss Norman 

Norris,  Helen  O , J^awton 

Radcliffe,  Earl  Warren Enid 

Reed,   Louis    S Tonkawa 

Roberson,    Frank    Alexander    Newkirk 

Robinson,  Nellie  Watson  Lawton 

Rood,  Sarah  Anna  Enid 

Tracy,  Mac  Alexander  Cheyenne 

Wolf,    Grover    Cleveland Davis 

Sophomore  Class 

Acton,  Owen  Elsworth Mulhall 

Applewhite,   Margaret  Rebecca Tecumseh 

Bailey,  Bettie  May Norman 

Baker,  Mattie  May Potter 

Balyeat,  Frank  Allen Wellston 

Belt,  Benjamin  Carleton Norman 

Belt,  Elizabeth  Blanche Norman 

Brannon,   Raymond    Norman 

Carpenter,  Everett  Z    Lexington 

Clark,  Chester  Charles Comanche 

Corn,  Flora  Taylor Norman 
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Cotten,    Mittie     Tecumseh 

Cruce,  Eugene  Ardmore 

Davis,  C.   Edwin  Elk  City 

Dawson,  Arthur   Oklahoma  City 

Douthitt,  Herman  Sulphur 

Erwin,  Mrs.  Ethel  Margaret Norman 

Flaugher,  Huxley  Tremont Cashion 

Foster,    Earl     Chandler 

Poster,  Lulu  Ruth Okarche 

Grayson,    Leonard   Wade    Earlsboro 

Harder,  Oscar  Edward Newalla 

Herald,  Frank  Alfred  Cleo 

Hutto,  Robert  Walton  Texola 

McLean,   Arthur Chandler 

Montgomery,    Oval    P Norman 

Newby,  Jessie  Norman 

Owens,  David  Carl  Chandler 

Pardoe,  Wallace  Farman Stroud 

Reeds,  Artie  Carl Norman 

Reed,  Jeanette  Wetumka 

Rood,  Ellwood  Deane    Enid 

Tarman,   Fred   Earle Norman 

Trotter,  Fred   Mangum 

Walling,   Jernon   John Tonkawa 

Freshman  Class 

Boyle,  Lottie  Louise Stroud 

Brady,  Lydia  Mamie  University    Place,    Neb. 

Edie,    Myrl    Anadarko 

Geyer,    Bruce    Edmond    Norman 

Gilliam,  Bessie  Ola Earlsboro 

Gray,   Earl   Quincy Higgins,  Texas 

Hardie,   John   Guy Norman 

Hayes,  Grace  Pearl .' Norman 

Himes,  Alice   Norman 

Hocker,  Charles  Turner Purcell 

Hoyle,  Jeannetta  Rosina Perkins 

Lambert,  Ernest  Chester Okmulgee 

Larimore,  W.  King Oklahoma  City 

Ledbetter,  Winn  Caroline Ardmore 

Moore,   Carrol   Switzer Norman 

Nairn,  James    Nowata 

Norman,  Zoe   Oklahoma  City 

Porter,  Earl  Sellers Guthrie 

Randolph,  William  Nathaniel Chandler 

Reeds,  Artie  Carl Norman 

Rose,  Cassie  Belle Cache 
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Smith,  Jesse  Craig Oklahoma   City- 
Walling,  Mabel   Laura Tonkawa 

Wantland,  Charles  William Purcell 

Wood,    Robert    Harrison Blackwell 

Freshmen    (*Qualified)  and  Special 

Alexander,  Etta  Norman 

Ambrister,   William   E Norman 

Anthony,  Walter  O Memphis,    Texas 

Armstrong,  Charles  Elliott Watonga 

Barefoot,    Clifford    Oren Chickasha 

Barton,    Raymond   Oscar Ada 

Beauchamp,  Lenore  Bedford,    Iowa   . 

Bell,  Lucile  Katheryne  Norman 

Berlin,    Herbert    Augustus Wakita 

Bessent,  Nina  Norman 

Botsford,  David  Martin    Norman 

Boyer,  Fred  Augustus Oklahoma  City 

Bridgewater,  Jesse  Ross  Norman 

Byrd,  Ruddell  Jones Anadarko 

Clark,  Mickle   Duck  Hill,  Miss. 

Colburn,  James  Orlin Collinsville 

Conkling,    Richard   Adolphus    Helsel 

Dechman,  Anna  G Oklahoma   City 

Dodson,  Carroll  E Enid 

Evans,  John  P Guthrie 

Fisher,  Herbert  George    Canton,  Okla 

Ford,    Roy Newkirk 

Frantz,  Joe  Edmond    Enid 

Finley,  H.  Webb  Reed 

Gorton,  Leo  Norman 

Gustafson,  Tekla  Ceclia  Hunter 

Harr,  Deane  Ardmore 

Hendon,  Scott  .Earlsboro 

Howard,  Claude  C Wichita,  Kans. 

Hendon,  Wheeler  B Earlsboro 

Hughes,  Carl  Jennings Sapulpa 

King,  Anna  Lollie Norman 

Kumler,    Ella    Grace Blackwell 

Lauer,  Mabel  Dorothy Winfield,   Iowa 

Leeper,    Olive    Grace Norman 

Lisman,   Clyde  Vernon Norman 

Maurer,  Frank  L Norman 

Mayginnes,  Arthur  H Tulsa 

♦Freshmen  lacking  one  or  two  units  of  entrance  credit  or 
whose   credits  have   not  been  reported  to  the  Registrar. 
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McCombs,  Thomas  Salisaw 

McMillan,   Inez    Norman 

McNeal,  Paul  Allen Guthrie 

Mendenhall,   Benj.  Elza Billings 

Mitchell,  Gaines  Homer  Lexington 

Moore,  William  Richard Ardmore 

Morris,   Theophilus   George    Haileyville 

Owens,    Jesse    Thomas Guthrie 

Paxton,  Margery    Clarksville,  Mo. 

Porter,  J.  Clifton Norman 

Powell,  Joseph  Luther Norman 

Reeves,    George    Eagle Chickasha 

Rice,   Mary    Norman 

Rogers,  Jamie  Winston   Ozark,    Mo. 

Rogers,    Jessie    Benton    Springfield,    Mo. 

Rollow,  Frank  Wray    Wynne  wood 

Seaver,  Bert  Milo   Ithaca,  Mich. 

Sheppard,  Odin  Eldridge Golden  City,  Mo. 

Short,  George  Ford Durant 

Simpson,  Mary  Francis Boise 

Smith,  Amnia    Muskogee 

Sneed,  Earl  Everett Lawton 

Sugg,  Herbert  Presnal Ada 

Streeter,   Archie   C Hennessey 

Tracy,  Shelley  Cheyenne 

Truitt,  Marcus  William  El   Reno 

Williams,    Eloise    B Norman 

Watson,  Andrew  Jackson Mustang 

Wollenberg,  Harry  Clarence Lexington 

SCHOOL   OF  PHARMACY 

Second  Year 

Blankenship,   Chester    Anadarko 

Davis,  Carrol  Addison Stella 

Devereaux,  Solomon    Carmen 

Feagins,  Freddie  Newkirk 

Foster,   John   Wesley    Carney 

Hobson,  William  Richard Roosevelt 

Housh,  Charles  Russel Jones 

Howarth,  Floyd  O Norman 

Little,    Joseph    Otto Wellborn 

McCance,  Ella  Delana Mutual 

Ran  dell,     Bessie     Louisa Taloga 

Scott,  William  Clyde El   Reno 

Smith,  Roscoe  Norman 

Tribbey,  Arthus  William Tecumseh 
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First  Year 

Wilcox,  Guy  Wilbur Oklahoma  City 

Bankston,  Claud  Newton  Ford 

Boyer,  Reecie  Emory    Wanette 

Branneger,  James  Harry    Prague 

Bridgeman,  Frank  Weston Eddy 

Brundage,  Bert Taloga 

Butler,  Melvin  D Cornish 

Clifford,  Charles  Edward Newkirk 

Evans,    Bert   Lee    Ponca  City 

Faulkner,  Mortimer  Sharp  Ninnekah 

Felton,  Carl  Oscar Hydro 

Fessinger,  Emmett  Earlsboro 

Gray,  Ralph  Egbert  Pawnee 

Grissom,  Virgil  Alexander Shadeland,  Texas 

Harris,  Emmett  Alexander Ben  Lomond,  Ark. 

Hickman,    Robert   Lee Pocola 

Holland,    Oscar    Belva Norman 

Hollis,  Albert  Fredonia,  Kansas 

Hoopes,    Charles    Merton    Oklahoma   City 

Jester,  Roscoe  Thurmond   Foss 

Kerns,  Frank   Cleo 

Knepley,  Charles  Clinton Deer  Creek 

Landon,  Raymond  Rufus  Port 

Osger,  Goldoe  Viola  Ripley 

Owens,  John  Donald  Pawhuska 

Paschall,  William  G Cornish 

Patton,  Blanche  Florence Higgins,  Texas 

Pipkin,  Paris  Antlers 

Potteiger,  Frances  Pearl Enid 

Russel,  Guy  Merritt  Sayre 

Sieg,  Shallmon   Noble 

Thompson,  William  Alexander Durant 

Waggoner,  Ethan  Esley  Ponca  City 

Wasserkrug,  Louis  Muskogee 

Weedn,  Bennett  A Tribbey 

Weedn,   Hubert   N. Tribbey 

Yoho,   Erwin   John    Lexington 

SCHOOL    OF  FINE  ARTS 

Seniors 

Givens,  Ruby  Isabel Mounain  View 

Ingold,  Mary  Adella Chandler 

Roller,  William  Eber Norman 

Wadlington,  Baye  Purcell 

Waller,  James  Leamon Moore 
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Juniors 


Creasy,  Pafford  Morrison 

McFerron,  Elva  Ellen Norman 

Forbes,   Minnie    Norman 

Goodrich,    Mary    Pearl Norman 

Miller,  Nannie,  Lee  Norman 

Sophomores 

Briggs,  OUie  May Norman 

Corn,  Lena  Everette  Norman 

Hall,  Hallie  Stewart  Lone  Wolf 

Hagan,  Ella  May  Marietta 

King,   Elizabeth  Jane   Norman 

McMackin,  Florence  Norman 

Mascho,  Sayde  Chandler 

Mackay,  Laura  Belle  Nye 

Melvin,  Margaret  May Guthrie 

Nauslar,  Lelle  Maud Norman 

Smith,    Winnie    Rae Cordell 

Trout,  Lena  Pearl Norman 

Williams,  Raymond   Norman 

Freshmen 

Alexander,    Emma     _.  .Norman 

Belknap,  Clara  May Norman 

Bridgewater,    Chester   Reade Norman 

Bridgewater,  Mabel  Irene Norman 

Buckles,  Mabel  Ripley 

Chase,  Agnes  Miriam Norman 

Gard,  Maude  Shadeland,   Texas 

Hale,  Ethel    Norman 

Hill,  Etheline  Davis 

Ingraham,    Grace    Blanche Earlsboro 

Meier,   Julia   Onita Norman 

Morgan,  Clara  Cornish 

Norris,  Helen   Lawton 

Oliver,  Bertha  Norman 

Salter,  Lewis   Spencer Carmen 

Salter,  Melvia  Olive  Carmen 

Williams,  Maibelle   Cleo 

Yeo,  Ruth  Anna Clinton 
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SCHOOL     OF    FINE    ARTS 

Academic  and    Unclassified 

Alair,  Florence   Moore 

Anson,  Carrie   Louise   Willow  Spring,  Mo. 

Abernathy,  Ewing  Lexington 

Butler,  Bessie  Norman 

Bridgewater,  George  Norman 

Bobo,   Olga    Norman 

Blake,  Byron  El  Reno 

Bacon,  Hattie  Alice Newalla 

Banks,   Minerva    Cache 

Barrow,  Lucy  Lexington 

Bell,  Dot  Vaughn   Norman 

Bell,  Lucile   Norman 

Berry,  Charles  Norman 

Bishop,  Hazel  Norman 

Blanchard,  John    Purcell 

Boyd,  Alice   Norman 

Boyle,  Lottie  Stroud 

Britt,  Myrtle  Norman 

Buchanan,  Frances  Norman 

Buckley,  Edith  Norman 

Cain,  Homer  D Norman 

Carey,  Charles  Edward  Norman 

Childs,  Joseph  Purcell 

Coble,  Gladys  Texas 

dark,  Blue  D Dewey 

Cook,  Lena  Grace   Norman 

Cook,  Reva   Norman 

Corn,  Emmett  .Norman 

Corn,  Flora  Taylor Norman 

Cotten,  Mittie  Tecumseh 

Davis,  Fletcher  Wycliffe Paden 

Deming,  Orange  Herbert  Snyder 

Dickinson,  Katherine  Norman 

Drover,  Everette  Purcell 

Dimsing,  Alma  Norman 

Edie,    Myrl    Anadarko 

Edwards,  Ethel  Olivia  Norman 

Epstein,  Cyril  Oklahoma  City 

Felgar,  James  Huston Norman 

Fisher,  Gussie  Wetumka 

Fisher,  Pauline  Wetumka 

Foster,   Lula   Ruth    Okarche 

Foster,  Roy  Norman 

Frantz,   Joseph    Enid 
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Freeland,  Mary  Goodrich   Norman 

Fulton,  Adie  Ripley 

Galloway,  Lula  Roosevelt 

Garret,    Robert    Oklahoma  City 

Garret,  Ruby  Purcell 

Gibson,  Melinda  Norman 

Gooding,  Elva  Norman 

Goodrich,  Callie  Sydney  Norman 

Gray,    Lois    Norman 

Gregory,  Clara  Parsons,   Kansas 

Hall,  Ethel    Norman 

Harris,  Anna  Mabel Moore 

Harris,  Walker  Allen   Moore 

Hayes,  Grace  Pearl  Tangier 

Hazeltine,  Dorothea  Norman 

Head,  Bertha    Purcell 

Hendon,  Lily  Anna  Earlboro 

Hill,  Etheline   Davis 

Hilton,  William  Hewitt Durant 

Holland,  Blanche  Norman 

Holmes,    Stella    Moore 

Hool,  Mrs.  Helen  E Norman 

Houston,  Louise  Ryan 

Hudson,  Hallye  Norman 

Hughes,    Mary     Norman 

Hughes,  Sallie   Norman 

Ingle,  Edna   Norman 

Jansky,  Mrs.  C.  M Norman 

Johnson,  Ina  Mary  Norman 

Johnson,  Veta  Norman 

Keener,  Harry  Purcell 

Keener,    Rex    Purcell 

Keiger,  Nina  Estella  Ncrman 

Kieser,  Clifford  Norman 

Koepke,  Boyd   Norman 

Kcepke,  Edith  Norman 

Kumler,  Ella  Grace  Blackwell 

Lambert,   Ernest    Okmulgee 

Larabee,   Mable    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lemon,  William  Nardin 

Lindsey,  Mary  Agnes    Norman 

Loomis,  Adelaide  Clara  Norman 

Lowther,  Nadine  Norman 

Luster,  Mayme  Bell    Perkins 

Lykins,  Martha   Miama 

Mayginnes,  Arthur  Norman 

McClay,  Maggie  Julia  Moore 

McClusky,  Geraldine  Davis 
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McCreary,  Bertha   Norman 

McFaddin,  Winnie  Norman 

McLennan,  Bessie    Moore 

McMakin,  Florence  Norman 

McMann,    Elsie    South   Haven,    Kansas 

Merkle,    Bessie    Norman 

Merkle,  Clara  Ellen   Norman 

McKitrick,  Jewell  Lucille Norman 

Medbury,  Carl  Clinton 

Millar,  Fredda  Grace  Norman 

Millar,   Maud   Helen Norman 

Millar,  Merle  Ellen Norman 

Miller,  Edith  Norman 

Miller,   Edith   Maude Norman 

Miller,  Emeline   Norman 

Moore,  Mrs.  Winnifred   Enid 

Morgan,  Mabel  Norman 

Mullins,  Arthur  Belva 

Newby,  Jessie  Norman 

Newby,  John  Alexander Norman 

Newell,   Ruth Norman 

Norman,  Bonnie  Oklahoma   City 

Old,  Frederick  Purcell 

Osterhaus,  Lena  Norman 

Osterhaus,  Minnie  Norman 

Owens,  Davis  Carl Chandler 

Pardoe,  Wallace  Stroud 

Patterson,  Hazel  Florence Snyder 

Patterson,  Pearl  Norman 

Paxton,    Margery    Clarksville,    Mo. 

Pendleton,  Margaret  Norman 

Penn,  Alice   Norman 

Porter,  J.  Clifton Norman 

Powell,   Mary   Jessie Norman 

Pugh,  Gladys  Eugene Norman 

Reeds,  Artie  Carl Norman 

Reeds,  Chester  Albert  Noramn 

Reeds,  Claude  Edwin    Norman 

Records,  Etta   Norman 

Regnier,    Miles    Ponca  City 

Scruggs,  Dale   Norman 

Scruggs,  Gladys   Norman 

Sharp,  Irene  Purcell 

Sharp,  John  Purcell 

Shaver,  Elizabeth   Norman 

Shaver,  May  Jeanness  Norman 

Sipple,  Mary   Laddonia,    Ma. 

Skirvin,  Marguerite   Oklahoma  City 
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Smith,  Beatrice  Norman 

Smith,  Blanche  Norman 

Smith,  George  C Norman 

Smith,  Leah  Norman 

Stone,  Raymond   Norman 

Taylor,  Lottie  Norman 

Tennant,  Hattie  May  Norman 

Thompson,  Pearl  Elizabeth Snyder 

Toberman,  John  Norman 

Wails,  Minnie  Norman 

Walcher,  Gilbert  Norman 

Walling,  Mabel    Tonkawa 

Wantland,    Stella    Purcell 

Webb,  Edna  Purcell 

Wells,  Dean  Swift Purcell 

White,  Anna  Olive    Anadarko 

White,  Herbert Anadarko 

Williams,   Lorena   Purcell 

Williams,   Mamie    Purcell 

Wilkinson,    Roy   Lee Garber 

Wingate,   Mary    Norman 

SCHOOL    OF    MEDICINE 

Bolend,  Rex  George   Norman 

Bridgewater,  James  Erman Norman 

Chase,  Ralph  Edward Norman 

Dawson,    Ora    O Wanette 

Erwin,  Para  F Wellston 

Henry,  James  Worrall Pawnee 

Howell,  Clifton  A Alva 

Mullins,   J.  Arthur Quinlen 

Price,  Harry  Tulsa 

Riley,  Robert  Hickman Ripley,  W.  Va. 

Shannon,   Hugh   R Enid 

Taylor,  Pleasant  Addison   Tussy 

Waggoner,  Ethan  Esley Ponka   City 

Wails,   Otto  James Norman 

Walker,  Roscoe Pawhuska 

SCHOOL    OF    APPLIED    SCIENCE 

Alden,  Vern  E Norman 

Barney,  John  Coles Fountain 

Clark,  Neal  Raphael Shawnee 

Clemans,  Walter  Noble Chickasha 

Cornelius,    Emmett    Wynne  wood 
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Cornelius,  Lorenzo  Franklin Wynnewood 

Crittenden,  Riley  George Claremore 

Curtis,  Lloyd  Burgess Norman 

Edwards,  Forest  McMahon Lawton 

Epstein,  Cyril  Oklahoma  City 

Evans,   Clinton,   Clifford Hennessey 

Everest,  Robert  Kirkbride Oklahoma  City 

Fees,  Vincent   Guthrie 

Force,  Henry  Hill  Moore 

George,  James  Thomts Ada 

Green,  Roy  Charles Sulphur 

Hazeltine,  Warren  J Norman 

Herold,  Henry  Danelle Hobart 

Hron,  Ralph  Preston Guthrie 

Johnson,  Earl  Briggs Oklahoma  City 

Kates,    John    Moore Claremore 

Kaupke,  Charles  Lewis Norman 

Keiger,  Charles  Guy Norman 

Klinglesmith,  James  W Norman 

Mahnker,  Alinton  Atoka 

McBride,    Ralph   Warren Atoka 

McFerron,  Clarence  William Norman 

Menifee,  Newell  Dulin Sapulpa 

Miller,  Earl  Tobias Norman 

Monnett,  Victor  Elvert Norman 

Morter,   Roy  Alton    Norman 

Murphy,  Joe  Preston Ardmore 

Myers,  Morris  T Shawnee 

Noblitt,  Edwin  William Lone    Wolf 

Peterman,   Leon    Adolphus Marietta 

Peterman,  Oren  Lake Marietta 

Powell,  Harry  Garfield Norman 

Regnier,  Miles  Aves Ponca    City 

Riley,  James  Robert Lawton 

Riley,  Murrel  Preston Mustang 

Reach,  Othello  Rupert Stroud 

Robertson,  Walter  Melville Oklahoma  City 

Scott,  Charles  Milton JSnid 

Severin,  Arthur  F Guthrie 

Stadtman,  Walter  William Nowata 

Stebbins,  Albert Enid 

Tate.  Arnold  Stillwater 

Wallace,  Willie  Henry Okarche 

Wallace,  Will  Homer Waurika 

Willeford,  Hollis  B Chickasha 

Williams,  Frederick  Randolph Cleo 

Witherspoon,  Burton  Harris Shawnee 

Woodworth,  Marion  Brigham Minco 
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SCHOOL    OF    MINES 


Browne,  Moward  Storm PoncaCity 

Harr,  Deane  Ardmore 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Fourth  Year 

Asbury,  Henry  Thomas Norman 

Busby,  Orel  Kanawa 

Baker,  Robert  Earl Potter  (Orlando  R.  .No.  4) 

Colburn,  James  Orlin Collinsville 

Crabtree,  James  Russel Oklahoma  City 

Erwin,    Perlee    Dair Wellston 

Flaugher,  Ley  don  LaRue Cashion 

Gatewood,  John  Wofford Vinita 

Haines,  Sarah  Deborah Norman 

Herald,  John  Martin Cleo 

Howard,  Claude  C Norman 

Lambert,  Jesse  Bateman Corbett 

Marsh,   Florence   Belle Norman 

Marsh,  Mary  Eleanor Norman 

McLennan,  Angus  Alexander Moore 

McMahan,  Alvin  Mann El  Reno 

Merkle,    Clara    Ellen Norman 

Norris,  Forrest  Vergil Heman 

Mullins,  J.  Arthur Quinlan 

Orr,  Charles  Lawrence Rof f 

Polhemus,   John  Glenn Norman 

Speakman,   Streeter    Wellston 

Winters,  Nathaniel  Elmer Cashion 

Third  Year 

Anderson,  Edith  Margaret Buffalo 

Ballard,  DeAuburn  Nowata 

Barrow,  Lucy  Elizabeth Lexington 

Blake,   Bryan    T El   Reno 

Butts,  Louis  Johnson Marshall 

Colbert,  Harry  Linden 

Clapp,  Bessie  G.  Nashville 

Crabtree,  Ethel  Lucile Oklahoma  City 

Enos,   Herman  I Shawnee 

Garret,  Robert  Earnest Oklahoma  City 

Gustafson,    Alma    Hunter 

Hughes,   Harry   Walker Norman 

Johnson,  Roy  Summer Newkirk 

Hutchison,  Ross  Yenter Moore,   Oklahoma 
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Kuykendal,  Zoe  Myrtle Luther 

Liebler,  Weller  M Union  City 

Lykins,  Martha  Miami 

Martin,  Miss  Glenn Erick 

McFerron,  Carrol  Harris Norman 

McReynolds,  Clarence  E Stillwater 

Meador,  Girdie  Emery Noble 

Rogers,  Lelor  Curtis Moore 

Shaver,  Elizabeth   Norman 

Shaver,  May  Jenness Norman 

Smith,  Grover  Clevealnd Prague 

Thompson,  Cleve  and    Eric 

Trout,    Lawrence    Emery    Norman 

Wallace,  Monroe  Julius Tahlequah 

Webb,   Claude   Allen Manitou 

White,  Bertha  Anna Asher 

Second    Year 

Abernathy,  Ewing  Bilan Lexington 

Alair,  Florence  Lulu Moore 

Asbury,  Leon  B Norman 

Bridgewater,  Chester  Read Norman 

Carey,    Charles    Edward 

Colbert,  Mrs.  Harry Gray 

Dotson,    Samuel    Jefferson Comanche 

Douglas,    Willard    Nashville 

Fitts,  Charles  Dana Oklahoma    City 

Franklin,  Marian  Edmund McCloud 

Gilbert,  William  Wesley Wanette 

Goodrich,  Callie  Sidney Norman 

Hendon,  Emily  Caroline Earlboro 

Hendon,  Lily  Anna Earlboro 

Herzog,  Hattie  Belle Lexington 

Hibbard,  Lloyd  James Snyder 

Holmes,  Maud  Fanny Lexington 

Lett,  James  Wilburt Dustin 

Long,   Sallie  Pearl Norman 

Loomis,  Harvey  Ezra Norman 

McCullough,  Archibald  Mason Billings 

McWhirter,    George    Truman Cleveland 

Medberry,  Carl  Aldrich Clinton 

Merkle,  Bessie  Elizabeth Norman 

Newby,  Jerry  Bowers Norman 

Poe,  Roy  Robert Tulsa 

Reeves.  Edward  H.  D Loony 

Rogers,  Earl   Luther Moore 

Rose,  Frank  Hubert Cache 
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Salter,  Bertha  Elizabeth Carmen 

Shearer,    Leslie   Genevieve Tishomingo 

Shinn,  John  Lestrange Lexington 

Sowder,  John  Hyron Norman 

Tolbert,  Don  Alphonso Ada 

Towers,  Lloyd  Tulsa 

White,  Henry  George Anadarko 

White,  Herbert  Earl Anadarko 

Wilkinson,  Roy  Lee Garber 

Williams,  Irene   Cieo 

Welch,    Oscar   Lee Purcell 

First  Year 

Acree,  Charles  Harrison Norman 

Applewhite,  Olive  H Norman 

Appling,  Thomas  A Doyle 

Arner,  Will  Ryan 

Askins,  Levi  Roy Carmen 

Banks,    Minerva    Letitia Cache 

Barnes,  Herbert  Ward Ft.  Cobb 

Barnett,  Jesse  Dibble 

Barnett,  James  Dibble 

Beaty,  Jeff  W Poteau 

Blanchard,  Dorcas   Mary Norman 

Bodine,    Georgiana    Genevieve Oklahoma  City 

Boatman,  Andrew   Nimrod Oklahoma   City 

Bobo,  Warner  K Norman 

Bryan,  Orville  L Ft.  Cobb 

Bristow,  Barnard  Cortez  Denver,  Colorado 

Bridgewater,    George     Norman 

Bucher,  Harold    Bartlesville 

Burrow,  Reuben   Doyle 

Butterf ield,  Fred  Herbert Norman 

Coble,  Gladys   Norman 

Carpenter,    Ina    Nellie Dustin 

Casselman,  Ralph  James Cashion 

Chambers,  Tux  Claremore 

Clapper,  Clare  Bernice Norman 

Clark,  Thayer  Sapulpa 

Clark,  William  Lynn   Comanche 

Collins,  Dessie  Ellen Wheatland 

Craver,  Clara  Leona Lexington 

Darland,  Edna  May Norman 

Darland,  Gertrude  Eletha   Norman 

Deming,  Orange  Hubert Snyder 

Dickerson,  Katherine    Norman 

De  Noya,  Clement  Benjamin Pawhuska 
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De  Noya,  Field   Pawhuska 

Donaghey,  Roy  Cleveland  Ada 

Donaghey,  Walter  Gable Ada 

Doolen,    Stella    Virgin Norman 

Dosher,    Dennen    Cotter Milton 

Douglas,  Sidney  Lincoln Cereal 

Durham,    George    Daniel Norman  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 

Edwards,  Carl  Merrill Yukon 

Eskridge,  Lillian  Mustang 

Eskridge,  Marguerite  .Mustang 

Estus,  James  Jay Mulhall 

Evans,   Arthur   Oren Kinta 

Flood,  Ray    Norman 

Francis,  Forest    Vinson 

Frashier,  Oscar  Nelson Norman 

Freeland,  Blanche  Emma Norman 

Fronkier,  Arthur  Pawhuska 

Gallaher,  Ernest  Logan Anadarko 

Galloway,    Lulu    Ellen Roosevelt 

Givens,  Roy  Lee Roff 

Green,  Jessie    Maud 

Hall,  M.  Lawrence Norman 

Hall,  Millard  Willson Gage 

Hanbury,  Welch  William Hastings 

Harris,  Anna Moore 

Hawk,  Thomas  Ernest Lexington 

Hazeltine,  Dorotha  Nellie Norman 

Herzog,    Geneva    Maude Norman 

Hilton,  William  Hewitt Durant 

Houston,  John  Foraker 

Howe,   Frank   G Norman 

Johnson,  Myrtle  Annie Comanche 

Johnson,  Ora  Grace Davis 

Lacy,    Harry    Fletcher 

Lambert,  John  Edward Nowata 

Land,  John  Berryman Sulphur 

Laster,  Francis  Terril  Asher 

Loggains,  Charles  Felix Sallisaw 

Loomis,  Jester  Mortimer Norman 

Lowry,  Mary  Odessa Wheatland 

Luster,  Mayme  Belle Perkins 

Martin,  Floyd  James Tecumseh 

Martin,  Verne  James Cemeint 

Maxey,  William  Norman 

McLean,  Oliver  Norman 

McCall,    Oscar    T Norman 

McClay,  Maggie  Julia Moore 

McCoubrey,  High  William Haileyville 
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McDaniel,  Jennie  Orlina Norman 

McMillan,  Elizabeth  Pauls  Valley 

McWhirt,  Burr   Roff 

Meier,  Theodora  Norman 

Milam,  Noolie    Chelsea 

Modenback,  Harry  Lee   Mustang 

Moore,  Mrs.  Winired Norman 

Mosley,  Virgil  James Bailey 

Nathan,  Claude   Norman 

Newby,  John  Alexander Norman 

Newell,  Ruth  Brannon Anadarko 

Nelson,  Iris  Norman 

Oakes,  George  Ponca   City 

Paul,  Gordon  Liddle Norman 

Pautler,  Joe  Paul Bixby 

Pearson,  Loren  Okeene 

Pennick,  Berta  Florence Norman 

Powell,  Mary  Jessie Norman 

Penn,  Augustus  Foraker 

Penn,  Georgia  Edna Norman 

Pickard,  Mary  Frank Norman 

Pierce,  Johnnie  William Fletcher 

Porter,  Raymond  Larn  Garber 

Powell,  Jim  Alva Clinton 

Reeds,  Claude  Edwin Norman 

Reynolds,  Roy  Alvin Vinson 

Rice,  Virginia  Stotts  City,  Mo. 

Richmond,  Guy  Anson Guthrie 

Riddle,  John  Lindon Maud 

Riley,  Anna  Belle Centrahoma 

Riley,  Daisy  Dean Mustang 

Riley,  Dollie  Mustang 

Riley,  Louis  Truxton Mustang 

Roberts,    Hugh    Hamilton Norman 

Rose,  Clarence  William Cache 

Shaw,  Robert  Moses Pawhuska 

Shiflett,  Riley  Francis Duncan 

Shiflett,  Hubert  Duncan 

Sixkiller,  Mattie  Alton 

Slaughter,  Ewell  Mundy Wanetta 

Smith,  Jack Sentinel 

Smith,  Paul  Norman 

Smith,  Harold  Cline Norman 

Stadler,  Martin  Cashion 

Stanley,  Rose  Moore  Norman 

Starr,    Charles    Clarence Claremore 

Steel,   Charles   B Newport 

Steel,    Lee     Newport 
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Stone,    Raymond    Clarence Norman 

Thornton,  Hugh  Cypret Keokuk  Falls 

Taylor,  Claude  Elk  City 

Tennant,  Hattie  Mae Yukon 

Thompson,  Daniel  Lee Paola 

Toberman,  John  Philip Norman 

Virgin,   Mary    Norman 

Wollenberg,  Charles  Paul Norman 

Waggoner,  Edgar  Ray Sapulpa 

Walcher,  Gilbert  Norman 

Webb,  Edna  May Manitou 

Weedn,   Herbert   Walter Tribby 

Weedn,   Henry  John Tribby 

Wells,  Dean  Swift Purcell 

West,  George  Beal Gage 

West,  Charles  James Hobart 

Wilcox,  Fred  Harrison Oklahoma  City 

Wileman,  John  Lee Emma 

Williams,    James    McBride Norman 

Williams,    Walter    King Purcell 

Winters.  Vera  Blanche Cashion 

Woodworth,  Gilbert  Frank Cashion 

Yantes,  George  King Lancaster,  Ky. 

Young,    Oscar   Aulta Norman 

Young,    Pearlie    Norman 

Young,   Edgar  Francis Norman 

Young,  Verba Norman 

Zink,  Mildred  Norman 

SPECIAL  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Ambrister,  Herbert  E Norman 

Bailey,  Manly  Norman 

Berry,   Ray    Norman 

Bodine,  Leo  Norman 

Bodine,   Orville    Norman 

Bowling,  Chas.  B Norman 

Capshaw,  Elmer  Norman 

Capshaw,   Fred    Ncrn-an 

Collins,  Harvey  Norman 

Fisher,  Roy  Franklin Norman 

Gibbs,  Ernest  L Norman 

Graham,  Emmett Norman 

Holland,  Dortis   Norman 

Holland,  Marvin  Norman 

Hull,    Gray    , Norn  an 

Jackson,  Roy    Norman 
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Lewis,  Roy  V Norman 

Mayfield,  Tom  Norman 

Minteer,  E.  D Norman 

Ruggle,  Lyman  Harrison Norman 

Sullivant,  Ralph  Norman 

Wails,    Charles    Norman 

SUMMER  SCHOOL    1908 

Ackley,   Oliver   Fred Muskogee 

Alden,  Arthur  M Norman 

Aikins,    Hillory   Oliver Henderson 

Allen,  Clinton  M Edmond 

Anderson,  Edith  Margart Buffalo 

Asbury,  Henry  Thomas Norman 

Bacon,  Frank  Nathaniel Wellston 

Balyeat,  Frank  Allen Wellston 

Baker,   Wallen    Winf ield Norman 

Bankston,   Claude   Newton Ford 

Bartlett,  Theodore  Elbridge Cherokee 

Belknap,  Clara  Norman 

Belt,  Elizabeth  Blanche Norman 

Bennett,  Winifred  Edith Norman 

Boatman,  Andrew  Nimrod Oklahoma  City 

Bell,  Lucille  Katheryn Norman 

Blake,  Eva  Anna Norman 

Bowen,  Herold  Linwood New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Brady,  Mamie  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Bridgewater,  Jesse   Ross Norman 

Bridgewater,  Chester  Reade Norman 

Brigewater,  Mabel  Irene Norman 

Bowling,  Cora  Lee Norman 

Bucher,  Harold  Bartlesvilie 

Campbell,  Ralph  L Wellston 

Carey,  Charles  Edward Shawnee 

Castleberry,  Marvin  Olustee 

Castleman,  William  H Stroud 

Cahall,  Leah  Norman 

Chase,   Mabel  Dora    Norman 

Coffey,  Silas  Hinkley Gotebo 

Corkhill,  William  Edward Norman 

Corn,  William  Ennis    Norman 

Corn,  Flora  Taylor Norman 

Cruce,  Marion  Kirkpatrick Ardmore 

Darling,  John  Chester Enid 

Deming,  Orange  Herbert • Granite 

Elder,  Lulu  Emma Snyder 
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Erwin,    Perlee    Dair Wellston 

Ewing,  Richard  Howe Norman 

Forbes,   Clyde   Francis Norman 

Ferguson,  Lucile Norman 

Forbes,  Minnie  Norman 

Forbes,  Ola  Alice Norman 

Foster,  Lulu  Ruth Okarche 

Freeland,   Mabel   Clare Hall 

Gibson,  Joseph  Elbert Marietta 

Gifford.  Ruth  Anna Enid 

Gifford,  Mrs.  Nannine  Jeannette Enid 

Harder,  Oscar  Edward Newalla 

Harris,   Edgar  Lee Moore 

Harris,  John  Franklin Moore 

Hayes,  Mabel   R.  F.  D.  No.  5 

House,  Jessie  Lee Altus 

Holland,    Marvin    Norman 

Hodges,  Bertha  El  Reno 

Howe,  Helen  Margaret Norman 

Howell,  Clifton  A Alva 

Jones,  Clyde  Todd  Wellston 

Kimberlin,  Kemper    Norman 

Koons,  Ernest  Nahum Temple 

Kuykendal,  Zoe  Myrtle .Luther 

Lambert,  Jesse  Bateman Corbett 

Leach,  William  Tecumseh .Norman 

Leeper,  Olive  Grace Norman 

Linscheid,  Adolph   Prague 

Linscheid,   Mrs.    Hazel Prague 

Long,  Frank  Millard Nashville 

Lyles,   Agnes    Wagoner 

Marsh,  Charles  Edward Norman 

McFerron,   Elva   Ellen Norman 

Meador,   Girdie  Emery Noble 

McCullough,  Archibald  Mason Billings 

Merkle,  Clara  Ellen Norman 

McFerron.  Clarence  William Norman 

McLean,  Mae  Norman 

McClelland,  Bert  Altus 

McLennan,  Bessie  Moore 

McMakin,  Florence  Ila Norman 

McMackin,  Mary  Norman. 

McReynolds,    Finis    Ewing Stillwater 

Nelms,    Edwin    B Frederick 

Newby,  Jerry  Bowers Norman 

Newby,  Jessie  .Nornian 

Newby,  Merle  Edelweiss Guthrie 

Oliver,    Bertha    Norman 
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Pickard,  Ana    Norman 

Pointer,  William  Joseph Norman 

Presson,  James  Allen Warren,  Arkansas 

Porter,  J.  Clifton Norman 

Ray,  Mrs.  Leila Oklahoma   City 

Rich,  James  W Norman 

Riley,  Murrell  Preston Mustang 

Riley,  Greek  , Norman 

Riley,  Robert  Hickman Ripley,  West  Verginia 

Roberson,  Frank  Alexander Newkirk 

Robinson,  Ida  Earle Prague 

Rose,  Frank  Hubert .Cache 

Salter,   Lewis   Spencer Carmen 

Salter,  Melva  Olive Carmen 

Samples,  Herman  S Norman 

Seif  ert,    Lenore    Elizabeth Berlin 

Simpson,    Mary   Frances Norman 

Smith,  Jesse  C Oklahoma  City 

Smith,  Leah  Norman 

Smith,  Paul  Norman 

Standley,  M.  P Norman 

Stebbins,  Albert Enid 

Tate,  Arnold  Stillwater 

Virgin,  Mary  Norman 

Walker,  Roscoe  Pawhuska 

Webb,  Claude  Allen Manitou 

Welch,  Oscar  Lee Purcell 

Wharton,  Cloyd  Woodbury Duncan 

White,  Anna  Olive Anadarko 

White,  Henry  George Anadarko 

White,  Herbert  Earl Anadarko 

Williams,    Raymond   Bezai Norman 

Wilson,  Edith  Enid 

Wolfe,  Arthur  Roscoe Checotah 

Yoho,  Ervin  John Lexington 

Zink,  Mildred  Norman 
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SUMMARY 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 

Graduates 3 

Seniors 37 

Juniors 27 

Sophomores 35 

Freshmen 92     194 

School    of    Pharmacy: 

Second  Year 15 

First  Year 36       51 

School  of  Fine  Arts: 

Seniors 5 

Juniors 5 

Sophomores 13 

Freshmen 18 

Academic  and  Unclassified 162    203 

School  of  Medicine 15 

School  of  Applied  Science 53 

School  of  Mines 2 

Preparatory   School    

Fourth  Year 23 

Third  Year 30 

Second  Year 40 

First  Year 158    251 

Special    Physical    Training 22 

Summer  School  1908 124 

Total 915 

Counted  twice 125 

Total  enrollment  exclusive  of  repetitions 790 
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COUNTIES   AND   STATES    REPRESENTED    IN    THE    UNIVER- 
SITY  1907-1908 
Oklahoma:  .... 

Adair 

Alfalfa 

Atoka 

Beaver 

Beckham  , 

Blaine   . 

Bryan 

Caddo    . 

Canadian 

Carter   . 

Cherokee  , 

Choctaw 

Cimarron 

*Cleveland 

Coal  .      . 

Comanche 

Craig 

Creek    . 

Custer 

Dewey  . 

Deleware 

Ellis    . 

Garfield    . 

Garvin  . 

Grady 

Grant    . 

Greer  .     . 

Harper  . 

Haskell    . 

Hughes  . 

Jackson    . 

Jefferson 

Johnson    . 

Kay       . 

Kingfisher 

Kiowa   . 

Latimer    . 

Le  Flore 

Lincoln    . 

Logan    . 

Love  . 

Major    . 

Marshall   . 

Mayes    . 

McClain    . 

McCurtain 
*  Including 
F.  D.  students, 
year. 


Mcintosh  . 
Murray  . 
Muskogee  . 
Noble    . 
Nowata    . 
Okfuskee 
Oklahoma  . 
11    Okmulgee    . 
.  liJ    Osage  .     . 
10    Ottawa  . 
.    2    Pawnee    . 

0    Payne    . 
.     0    Pittsburg  . 
313    Pontotoc 
.     1    Pottawatomie 
13    Pushmataha  . 
.     1    Roger   Mills 
4    Rogers     .     . 
3    Seminole  . 
3    Sequoyah    . 
.     0    Stephens    . 
2    Texas    . 
26    Tillman    . 
Tulsa    . 
Wagoner  . 
Washington  . 
Washita    . 
Woods   . 
Woodward 


Massachusetts 
Nebraska  . 
Arkansas 

18    Colorado   . 

10    Iowa 

15  Kansas  . 
0  Michigan 
3    Mississippi 

22    Missouri 

16  Montana   . 
Kentucky 
Ohio  . 
Texas    . 
West  Virginia  . 


790 


othe 
and 


Total,      . 

r   towns   in  the   county  outside  Norman,  R. 
those  who  move  to  Norman  for  the  school 
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THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

1909 


September 

13, 

Monday 

September 
September 

14, 
14, 

Tuesday 
Tuesday 

September  15, 

Wednesday 

September 

16, 

Thursday 

September 

16, 

Thursday 

November 

24, 

Wednesday 

November 

29, 

Monday 

December 

17, 

Friday 

January 
January 

3, 

21, 

Monday 
Friday 

January 

28, 

Friday 

January 
January 

31, 
31, 

Monday 
Monday 

February 

1, 

Tuesday 

February 

2, 

Wednesday 

February 
March 
March 
April 

22, 
24, 
29, 
30, 

Tuesday 
Thursday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 

May 


2,  Monday 


Regular    meeting    of    the    General 
Faculty,  2:00  p.  m. 
First   semester  begins,   9:00   a.   m. 
Enrollment  of  students,  9:00  a.  m. 
to  5:00  p.  m. 

Enrollment  of  students,  9:00  a.  m. 
to  5:00  p.  m. 

Meeting  of  classes  for  first  recita- 
tion, 8:00  a.  m. 

President's    annual    address,    10:00 
a.  m. 

Thanksgiving  recess   begins,    12:15 
p.  m. 

Thanksgiving  recess  ends,  8:00   a. 
to. 

Christmas  holidays  begin,  5:30  p.  m. 
1910 

Christmas  holidays  end,  8:00  a.  m 
First  semester  examinations  begin, 
8:00  a.  m. 

Annual  Faculty  Concert,  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  8:15  p.  m. 
Second  semester  begins,  9:00  a.  m. 
Enrollment  of  students,  9:00  a.  m. 
to  5:00  p.  m. 

Enrollment  of  students,  9:00  a.  m. 
to  5:00  p.  m. 

Meeting   of   classes    for   recitation, 
S:00  a.  m. 

Washington's   Birthday.    Holiday. 
Easter  holidays  begin,  5:30  p.  m. 
Easter  holidays  end,   8:00  a.  m. 
Interscholastic     Field     and     Track 
Meet. 

Final  date  for  submitting  finished 
theses. 
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April 

14,  Wednesday 

May 
June 

30,  Monday 
2,  Thursday 

June 
June 

5,  Sunday 

6,  Monday 

June 

7,  Tuesday 

June 
June 

8,  Wednesday 
8,  Wednesday 

June 

9,  Thursday 

June 

9,  Thursday 

First  day  of  Annual  Music  Festival,. 
continued  on  the  15th  and  16th. 
Decoration  Day.     Holiday. 
Final   examinations    begin,   8:00   a. 
ra. 

Baccalaureate  sermon,  11:00  a.  m. 
Annual       Commencement     Recital, 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  8:30  p.  m. 
Annual     Commencement    Concert, 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  8:30  p.  m. 
Senior  Class  Play,  8:30  p.  m. 
Annual  meeting  of    Board    of    Re- 
gents, 8:30  a.  m. 

Commencement  Day  exercises,    be- 
ginning at  10:30  a.  m. 
Annual  meeting  of  Alumnf  Associa 
tion,  12:30  p.  m. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS 

Member   Ex-Officio 

CHARLES   N.   HASKELL   Guthrie 

Governor  of  the  State. 

Terms  Expire  1909 

NATHANIEL  LEE  L1NEBAUGH Oklahoma  City 

J.  MATT  GORDON Weatherford 

WILLIAM  EUGENE  ROWSEY ..Muskogee 

CLAUD  CLARENCE  HATCHETT ..Durant 

Terms  Expire  1911 

LEE   UKiJCE   _ Ardmore 

FLOWERS  NELSON Tulsa 

JESSE  DEAN  LYDICK ...Shawnee 

JOHN  WALLACE  PERRY   _ Lawton 

ROBERT    CARROLL    BETTY Temple 

OFFICERS 

LEE  CRUCE President 

WILLIAM  EUGENE  ROWSEY Secretary 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
INSTRUCTION 

ARTHUR  GRANT  EVANS,  D.  D.,  Henry  Kendall  College,  1909; 
President  of  the  University,  1908. 

Professors  and  Associate  Professors 
EDWIN  DEBARR,  B.  S.,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  1891;  M. 
S.,  1893;  Ph.  B.,  Michigan,  1892;   Ph.  D.,  1899. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Instructor  in  Assaying,  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  University,  *1 892-1 909. 
JAMES  SHANNON  BUCHANAN,  B.  S.,  Cumberland  University, 
1885. 
Professor  of  History,  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  1895-1909. 
JOSEPH  FRANCIS  PAXTON,  A.  B.,  Missouri,  1891;  A.  M.,  Har- 
vard, 1895. 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Archaeology,  1896,  1906. 
ALBERT  HEALD  VAN  VLEET,  B.  S.,  Wisconsin,  1895;  M.  A.,  Ph. 
D.,  Leipzig,  1897. 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  1898, 
1909. 
CHARLES  NEWTON  GOULD,  B.  S.,  SoHthwest  Kansas  College,. 
1899;  M.  A.,  Nebraska,  1900;  Ph.  D.,  1906. 
Professor  of  Geology,  1900,  1903. 
ROY  GITTINGER,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1902;  A.  M.,  Chicago,  1906, 

Associate  Professor  of  English  History,  1902,  1908. 
HOMER  CHARLES  WASHBURN,  Ph.  C.  Michigan  1902;  B.  S, 
1904. 
Professor  of  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica,  and  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  1904,  1909. 
JAMES  WELLINGS  STURGIS,  B.  A.,  Michigan,  1896;  M.  A.,  1897. 

Professor  of  Latin,  1900,  1905. 
SAMUEL   WATSON    REAVES,    B.    S.,    South    Carolina   Military 
Academy,  1895;  B.  S.,  North  Carolina,  1899;  A.  B.,  Cor- 
nell, 1900. 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  1905. 

Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature,  1907. 
*  The  first  date  following  the  university  title  denotes  the 
year  of  first  appointment  in  the  university,  the  second,  the  year 
of  appointment  to  the  present  position. 
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JAMES  HUSTON  FELGAR,  A.  B.,  Kansas,  1901;   B.  S.,  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology,  1905. 
Professor    of    Mechanical    and    Electrical    Engineering,    and 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  1906,  1909. 

FREDERIK    HOLMBERG,    B.    M.    Bethany    College,    Lindsborg, 
1899. 
Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Music  and  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  1903,  1909. 

HENRY  MEIER,  B.  S.,  Columbian  University,  1891;  M.  S.  Univer- 
sity of  Wooster,  1898. 

FRANK  ELWOOD  KNOWLES,  Ph.  B.,  Drake  University,  1900; 
M.  A.,  1904. 

Registrar,  with  rank  of  Professor,  and  Secretary  to  the  Fac- 
ulty, 1903,  1908. 

SARDIS  ROY  HADSELL,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1904;  A.  M.,  Harvard, 
1907. 
Associate  Professor  of  the  English  Language,  1904,  1908. 

GUY  YANDELL  WILLIAMS,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,   1906. 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  1906,  1908. 

HENRY  HIGGINS  LANE,  Ph.  B.,  De  Pauw,  1899;  M.  A.,  Indiana, 
1903. 
Professor  of  Zoology  and  Embryology,  1906,  1908. 

GEORGE  ALBERT  HOOL,  S.  B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology,  1905. 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Director  of  the  School  of 
Civil  Engineering,  1907,  1908. 

JEROME  DOWD,  B.  A.,  Trinity   College,  North  Carolina,  1882; 
M.  A.,  1896. 
Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics,  1907,  1908. 
THEODORE  HAMPTON  BREWER,  B.  A.,  Vanderbilt,  1896;    M. 
A.,  1907. 
Professor  of  English  Literature,  1908. 
MORTIMER  STANFIELD  GARDNER,  B.  A.,  Texas,  1908. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy,  1908. 
GEORGE  CHILDS  JONES,  A.  B.,  S.  W.  Baptist  University,  1876; 
LL.  D.,  1900;   M.  A.,  Vanderbilt,  1879. 
Professor  of  Physics,  1908. 
C.  LUCILE  DORA,  A.  B.,  Christian  College,   1898;    M.  A.,  Hell- 
mouth  College,  London,  1901. 
Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and   Literatures   and 
Dean  of  Women,  1908. 
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JAMES  HERBERT  SAWTELL,  B.  A.,  Kansas,  1892;  B.  A.,  Har- 
vard, 1895. 

Professor  of  Political  Science,  1908. 
CHARLES  SHARP  BOBO,  M.  D.,  Louisville  Medicai  College,  1881. 

Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine  and  Dean  of  the  School  of 

Medicine,  1908. 

WALTER  LEANDER  CAPSHAW,   M.  D.,   St.  Louis  University, 
1907. 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  1908. 
JOHN  SHERWOOD  McLUCAS,  A.  B.f  South  Carolina  University 
1893;  A.  B.,  Harvard,,  1895;  A.  M.,  1899. 
Librarian,  with  rank  of  Professor,  1908. 
THEODORE  FRELINGHUYSEN  BREWER,  A.  M.,  Central  Col- 
legiate Institute,  1886. 
High  School  Visitor,  1908. 
LOUIS  ALVIN  TURLEY,  B.  S.,  Idaho,  1903;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1996. 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Neurology,  1908. 
MONROE  ALLEN  FLOYD,  B.  S.  D.,  State  Normal.  Warrens  burg, 
Missouri,  1895;  B.  S.,  A.  B.,  Missouri,  1905. 
Principal  of  the  Preparatory  School  with  rank  of  Professor 
of  Pedagogy  and  Associate  Professor  of  History,  190S. 
EDMUND    PENDLETON    RANDOLPH   DUVAL,     B,     S.,     Texas, 
1901;  M.  A.,  1902;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1904. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1908. 

BESSIE  LILLIAN  BOLES,  B.  M.,  Liberty  Ladies'  College,  Liberty, 
Missouri,  1901. 

Associate  Proiessor  of  the  Theory  of  Music,  1908. 
DANIEL  WEBSTER  OHERN,  A.  B.,  Drake  University,  1898;   A. 
M.,  West  Virginia,  1899;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1907. 

Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Director  of  the  School  of  Mines, 

1908. 
WALTER  CLIFTON  ERWIN,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1906. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education,  1906,  1908. 
JOHN  CHESTER  DARLING,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1906;  M.  S.,  1908. 

Physical  Director,  with  rank  of  Associate  Professor,  1908. 
JOHN   SHERMAN   GIFFORD,   B.   S.,   Southern  Indiana   College, 
1886;  Ph.  D.,  Chicago  College  of  Science,  1896. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Assistant  Principal  of 

the  Preparatory  School,  1908. 

JOHN  DICE  MACLAREN,  B.  S.,  B.  D.,  Kansas,  1836;  M.  S.,  1889. 
M.  D.,  Columbia,  1896. 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Therapeutics,  1908. 
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Assistant   Professors 
HAROLD  VEATCH  BOZELL,  B.  S.,  Kansas,  1908. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  and  Director  of 
the  School  of  Electrical  Engineering,  1908. 
JOHN  HENRY  VOSS,  B.  S.,  Lincoln  Normal,  1898;  A.  B.,  Nebras- 
ka, 1962. 
Assistant  Professor  of  German,  1908. 
HERBERT  BANCROFT  DWIGHT,  B.  S.,  Colorado,  1904. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Instruc- 
tor in  Drawing.  1908. 

Instructors  and  Assistants. 
ADELAIDE  CLARA  LOOMIS,  B.  A.,  Oklahoma,  1906. 
Instructor  in  English,  1906. 

*MERLE  EDELWEISS  NEWBY,  B.  M.,  Oklahoma,  1906. 
Instructor  in  Violin,  1906. 

NELLIE  VIRGINIA  GOODRICH,  B.  M.,  Oklahoma,   1906;    B.  A., 
1907. 

Instructor  in  Piano,  1906. 
PEARL  MONTGOMERY  GUERRANT,  B.  A.,  Union  Female  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  Mississippi,  1895. 

Physical  Director  for  Women,  1908. 
CLARENCE  CRAMER  ROBINSON. 

Instructor  in  Voice  and  Theory  of  Music,  1908. 
LOUISE  ROUSIE  SMITH. 

Instructor  in  Oratory,  1908. 
LENA  EUGENIE  HARMAN. 

Instructor  in  the  Preparatory  School,  1908. 

VIRGINIA  BREWER. 

Instructor  in  Piano,    1908. 
RUBY  GIVENS,  B.  M.,  Oklahoma,  1908. 

Instructor  in  Voice,  1908. 
LLOYD  BURGESS  CURTIS.  B.  S.,  Oklahoma,  1908. 

Instructor  in  Spanish,  1908,  1909. 
JAMES  LEAMON  WALLER,  B.  M.,  Oklahoma,  1908. 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Voice  and  Theory  of  Music,  1908. 
WILLIAM  EBER  ROLLER,  B.  M.,  Oklahoma,  1908. 

Instructor  in  Violin,  1908. 

*On  leave  of  aosenoe.  ,       •  ■  |... 
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WILLIAM  WATSON  WILLIAMS. 

Local  Treasurer  and  Purchasing  Agent,  1908. 
ERRETT  RAINES  NEWBY,  B.  M.,  Oklahoma,  1907;  B.  A.,  1908. 

Private  Secretary  to  the  President,  1908. 
WILLIAM  FRANKLIN  FLOOD. 

Instructor  in  Shops,  1903,  1908. 
BENJAMIN  GILBERT  OWEN. 

Assistant  in  Physical  Training  and  Coach,  1906,  1908. 


COMMITTEES  FOR  1909-1910 

Enrolling  Committees  and  Advisers 
For  the   Graduate   School:     Professors  Van   Vleet,    DeBarr, 
Holmberg,  Hool,  Ohern,  MacLaren. 

For  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  (a.)  Major  students; 
the  major  professors,  (b.)  All  other  students:  Professors 
Buchanan,  Hadsell,  Duvall,  Williams,  Lane,  Erwin. 

For  the  School  of  Fine  Arts:  Professor  Holmberg,  Miss 
Brewer. 

For  the  School  cf  Medicine:  Professors  Bobo,  MacLaren, 
Capshaw. 

For  the  School  of  Pharmacy:  Professors  Washburn,  Wil- 
liams. 

For  the  College  of  Engineering:  Professors  Felgar,  Hool, 
rBozell. 

The  chairmen  of  the  several  enrolling  committees  and  the 
major  professors  are  the  official  advisers  and  whenever  the  ap- 
proval of  an  adviser  is  required  by  the  rules,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  concerned  or  the  major  professor  must  give  such 
approval. 

Other  Standing  Committees 

Advisory  Council:  The  President,  Vice-President,  Deans  of 
the  Colleges,  Dean  of  Women. 

Affiliation  and  Admission:  Professors  Gittinger,  Reaves, 
Sawtell,  MacLaren,  Dwight,  T.  F.  Brewer. 

Athletics:     Professors  Darling,  Felgar,  Ohern. 

Eligibility  in  Athletics:  Professors  Washburn,  Lane, 
Floyd. 

General    Manager  of  Athletics:     Mr.  Owen. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation:  Professors  MacLaren,  Darling, 
Turley. 

Lecture  Course:     Professors  Holmberg,  Erwin,  Dowd. 

Library:     Professors   McLucas,  Paxton,  Dowd. 

Non-Athletic  Organizations:  Professors  Sturgis,  Gittinger, 
Voss. 

Oratorical  Association:  Professors  Sawrtell,  Sturgis,  Miss 
Smith. 
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Program:     Professors   Reaves,   Hool,  Turley. 

Rules:     Professors  Van  Vleet,  Knowles,  Sawtell,  Duval. 

University  Extension:  Professors  Meier,  Gould,  Gardner,  T. 
F.  Brewer. 

University  Publications:  Professors  Knov/les,  Hadsell,  T. 
H.  Brewer. 


General  Information 
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COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  comprises  the  following  colleges 
and  schools: 

The  Graduate  School. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  School  of  Law. 

The  School  of  Medicine. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy. 
The  College  of  Engineering: 

The  School  of  Civil  Engineering. 

The  School  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

The  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  School  of  Mines. 
The  Graduate  School  offers  advanced  courses  leading  to  tae* 
degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  a  four  years'  course 
.argely  elective,  in  classical,  literary,  and  scientific  studies,  lead 
jig  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
The  School  of  Fine  Arts  offers: 

a.  Four  years'  courses  in  piano,  in  voice,  and  in  violin,  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

b.  Courses  in  drawing,  painting,  applied  art,  expression  and 
dramatic  art. 

The  School  of  Law  was  authorized  by  the  board  of  regents 
at  a  meeting  held  April  3,  1909,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  elect  a  dean  and  faculty  to  organize  the  school  so  that  it  may 
be  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  September,  1909. 

The  School  of  Medicine  offers  the  first  two  years*  work  of  a 
regular  four-year  course  in  medicine,  and  prepares  the  student 
to  enter  the  third-year  class  in  medical  colleges. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  offers  two  years'  work  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  and  a  four-years'  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers  four  years'  work  in  me- 
chanical, electrical  and  civil  engineering,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  mechanical,  electrical  and  civil  engi- 
neering; and  a  four-years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  mining. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  STATE 

The  university  is  the  head  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
state.  It  embraces  the  work  of  all  the  grades  above  the  twelfth 
and  provides  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  commonwealth 
an  opportunity  for  advanced  academic  and  professional  training. 
It  admits  those  who  have  completed  perparatory  courses  in  af- 
filiated high  schools,  academies,  and  other  secondary  schools,  on 
certificate  without  examination.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of 
this  admission,  the  secondary  schools  are  adjusting  their  courses 
of  study  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  meet  the  university  require- 
ments. Provision  was  made  by  the  board  of  regents  in  June, 
1908,  for  visiting  the  high  schools,  and  for  giving  such  sugges- 
tions and  assistance  in  the  matter  of  correlation  with  the  uni- 
versity as  they  desire.  Apart  from  this  clcse  connection  with 
the  public  schools,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  university  to  make 
its  equipment  available  to  general  readers  ana  investigators 
throughout  the  state. 

With  the  founding  of  the  new  commonwealth  of  Oklahoma 
the  field  of  the  state  university  becomes  greatly  enlarged  and  its 
duties  and  responsibilities  vastly  greater.  It  is  the  very  earnes/ 
desire  of  those  charged  with  shaping  the  work  of  the  university 
that  it  shall  play  its  part  worthily  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
great  commonwealth  of  Oklahoma;  that  its  growth  shall  keep 
well  abreast  of  the  development  of  the  state:  and  that  in  every 
village  and  townsnip  its  influence  shall  be  felt  increasingly,  mak- 
ing for  an  enlightened  civil  life.  The  words  that  have  been 
chosen  for  the  seal  of  the  university — "Civi  et  Reipublicae" — not 
unfitly  sum  the  great  ideal  for  which  it  stands.  That  it  may 
achieve  this  end,  the  university  asks  the  help  of  every  citizen, 
of  whatever  party  cr  whatever  faith. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  university  is  governed  by  a  board  of  regents,  consisting 
of  the  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  ex-officio,  and  nine  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor. 

SUPPORT 

The  university  is  supported  from  the  general  revenue  of  the 
state  and  from  the  income  received  from  lands  set  aside  by 
Congress  out  of  the  public  domain  as  an  endowment  for  the  state 
schools. 

The  revenue  for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1909,  and  ending 
June  30.  1911,  is  derived  from  the  following  sources: 
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Senate  Bill  268,  approved  by  the  Governor,  for  item- 
ized  expediturer,    $248,693.05 

Senate    Bill    358,    unused    portion    of    old    Tax    Levy 

Funds    __. .._     14,219.32 

Rentals  from  Section  13,  school  land  (estimated) 43,462.50 

The  endowment  in  land  was  made  by  Congress  in  two 
grants:  Section  13  in  each  township  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Cherokee  Outlet  and  in  the  Kiowa,  Commanche  and  Wichita 
reservations,  opened  to  settlement  in  1901,  was  reserved  for  the 
university,  normal  schools,  preparatory  schools  and  agricultural 
college.  The  lands  so  reserved  are  leased  for  the  benefit  of 
the  schools  named;  the  university  portion  being,  at  present, 
about  $22,000  a  year.  In  addition  to  the  above  Section  13,  the 
enabling  act,  approved  June  16,  1906,  granted  to  the  university 
250,000  acres  of  land  to  be  taken  from  any  public  lands  within 
the  state,  remaining  unfiled  as  homesteads  on  that  date. 

The  legislature  of  1909  provided  for  the  sale  of  the  second 
class  of  lands,  the  proceeds *of  such  sale  to  be  set  aside  for  the- 
university. 

The  total  value  of  land  endowment  and  the  proceeds  from' 
the  sale  of  school  lands  is  estimated  at  $3. 670,000.  The  total 
income  of  the  university  from  all  sources  should  soon  approx- 
imate $175,000  a  year. 

The  legislature  of  1908  appropriated  $132,000  to  the  univer- 
sity for  building  purposes  in  addition  to  $67,500  insurance  col- 
lected from  the  building  which  burned  in  1907.  This  amount 
will  be  used  during  the  present  year  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
administration  building. 

HISTORY 

The  university  is  founded  upon  the  authority  of  an  act  of 
the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  entitled,  "An 
act  to  locate  and  establish  the  University  of  Oklahoma."  The 
act  provided  that  when  ten  thousand  dollars  and  forty  acres  of 
land  should  be  given  to  the  territory  by  the  City  of  Norman  the 
school  should  be  located  at  that  place.  These  requirements  hav- 
ing been  met,  the  university  was  established  at  Norman  in 
1892. 

The  law  states  the  scope  and  purposes  of  the  school  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(6787)  Sec.  9.  Tne  object  of  the  University  61  Oklahoma 
shall  be  to  provide  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  branches  of  learning  connected  with  scien- 
tific, industrial  and  professional  pursuits,  in  the  instruction  and 
training  of  persons  in  the  tneory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  also 
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the  fundamental  laws  of  the  United  States  and  this  territory  in 
what  regards  the  lights  and  duties  of  citizens. 

"(6788)  Sec.  10.  The  college  department  of  arts  shall  em- 
brace courses  of  instruction  in  mathematical,  physical  and  nat- 
ural sciences  v/ith  their  applications  to  the  industrial  arts,  such 
as  agriculture,  mechanics,  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy, 
manufactures,  architecture  and  commerce,  and  such  branches- 
included  in  the  college  of  letters  as  shall  be  necessary  to  proper 
fitness  of  pupils  in  the  scientific  and  practical  courses  of  their 
chosen  pursuits,  and  in  military  tactics;  and  in  the  normal  de- 
partment the  proper  instruction  and  learning  in  the  theory  and 
art  of  teaching  in  the  common  schools;  and  as  soon  as  the 
income  of  the  university  will  allow,  in  such  order  as  the  wants 
of  the  public  shall  seem  to  require,  ihe  said  courses  in  the  sciences 
and  their  application  to  the  practical  arts  shall  be  expanded  into 
distinct  colleges  of  arts,  and  shall  embrace  a  liberal  course  of 
instruction  in  languages,  literature  and  philosophy,  together 
with  such  courses  or  parts  of  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  as 
the  regents  of  the  university  shall  prescribe. 

"(6789)  Sec.  11.  The  university  shall  be  open  to  female  as 
well  as  to  male  students,  under  euch  regulations  and  restrictions 
as  the  board  of  regents  may  deem  proper,  and  all  able-bodied 
male  students  of  the  university  in  whatever  college  may  receive 
instruction  and  discipline  in  military  tactics,  the  requisite  arms 
for  which  shall  be  furnished  by  the  territory." 

Young  as  the  university  is,  its  growth  has  been  rapid.  In 
the  spring  of  1893  work  was  begun  on  me  lirst  building.  The 
school  was  organized  in  the  following  summer,  and  in  Septem- 
ber opened  its  doors.  During  the  first  several  years  the  school 
was  a  university  only  in  name — a  very  large  majority  of  the 
student  tody  being  members  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  prepara- 
tory department. 

Colleges  and  schools  have  developed  in  the  following  order: 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1893;  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
two-year  course,  1893,  four-year  course,  1908;  the  School  of  Med- 
icine, 1902;  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  1903;  the  School  of  Applied 
Science  and  the  School  of  Mines,  1904;  the  Summer  School,  1908, 
and  the  College  of  Engineering,  1909.  The  first  class  was  grad- 
uated from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1898;  the  first 
from  the  School  of  Pharmacy  in  1896;  the  first  from  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts  (degree  course)  in  1904.  The  first  graduate  stu- 
dents were  admitted  in  1S98. 

David  Ross  Boyd  was  president  of  the  university  from  1892 
to  1908.  Arthur  Grant  Evans  was  elected  to  the  presidency  in 
June,  1908. 
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GROUNDS 

The  university  campus  comprises  sixty  acres  of  land,  over- 
looking the  valley  of  the  South  Canadian  River.  The  foresight 
'Of  the  early  administration  of  the  university  provided  for  the 
planting  of  an  abundance  of  trees,  which  have  now  grown  to 
•proportions  which  materially  increase  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
location.  In  planning  for  the  rebuilding  of  University  Hall  the 
regents  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  entering 
upon  the  development  of  a  plan  which  will  provide  an  adequate 
and  harmonious  group  of  buildings.  Messrs.  Shepley,  Rutan  and 
Coolidge  of  Boston  and  Chicago,  who  stand  at  the  head  of  their 
profession  in  this  country,  were  engaged  as  architects.  They 
presented  alternative  plans  to  the  regents,  who  decided  to  begin 
the  development  of  a  scheme  in  which  the  prevailing  architec- 
ture shall  be  of  the  collegiate-Gothic  type.  The  architects  have 
made  a  general  plan  in  this  style  of  architecture  which  will  cover 
the  present  campus  of  the  university  and  call  for  some  addition 
to  it,  which  it  is  hoped  the  regents  later  may  see  their  way  to 
make.  The  present  arrangement  of  streets  and  avenues  of  trees 
will  be  used  to  a  very  considerable  extent  under  the  proposed 
plan,  so  that  but  little  will  be  lost  of  the  advantages  gained  by 
earlier  development. 

In  addition  to  its  campus  the  university  owns  a  section  of 
land  a  half  mile  to  the  westward.  It  is  hoped  by  ths  regents 
that  they  may  be  able  to  make  arrangements  to  add  to  the 
campus  in  such  a  way  that  a  connection  may  be  made  between 
it  and  this  section  of  land  or  so  much  of  it  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable  to  preserve  for  actual  use,  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  university. 

BUSLDING3 

CarnegJe  Library 
The  library  building  is  a  gift  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  Esq. 
It  is  built  of  grey  pressed  brick,  znd  has  two  stories  and  a  base- 
ment, the  latter  for  recitation  rooms.  The  general  reading  room 
and  offices  are  on  the  first  floor.  In  the  rear  is  a  large  stack 
annex,  fitted  with  sheet-metal  stacks.  On  the  second  floor  is  a 
"large  room  for  general  meetings. 

Engineering    Buildings 

For  the  present  the  work  in  engineering  is  carried  on  in  three 
frame  buildings.  The  shops,  the  rooms  for  drawing,  and  the 
mechanical  and  electrical  testing  laboratories  are  housed  in 
these  buildings.  In  all  there  are  nine  rooms  used  exclusively 
iby  the  students  in  civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering. 
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Gymnasium 

The  gymnasium,  built  in  190-3,  is  a  serviceable  building  100 
feet  by  100  feet,  divided  into  eight  rooms.  The  main  class  room 
is  40  feet  by  60  feet  and  20  feet  high,  with  a  gallery  seating  200 
people.  There  is  a  locker-rcom  16  feet  by  80  feet  en  either  side 
of  the  main  room,  one  used  by  the  men,  the  other  by  the  women. 
The  locker  rooms  are  equipped  with  355  steel  lockers.  In  con- 
nection with  the  men's  locker  room  is  a  large  bath  room  provided 
with  hot  and  cold  shower  and  spray  apparatus.  The  offices 
and  an  individual  exercise  room  occupy  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing. The  director's  office  has  an  excellent  equipment  for  anthro- 
pometrical  calculations. 

The  main  drill  or  class  room  is  equipped  with  the  best  mod- 
ern apparatus  for  drills  and  for  class  and  individual  exercises. 

The  athletic  field,  Boyd  Field,  situated  just  east  of  the  gym- 
nasium, is  500  feet  by  800  feet,  and  contains  a  quarter  mile  run- 
ning track,  two  gridirons  and  two  baseball  diamonds.  Alongside 
the  field  is  a  grandstand  with  a  seating  capacity  for  one  thousand 
people  from  which  a  good  view  of  the  various  games  may  be 
had.     The  entire  field  is  enclosed  by  a  permanent  hedge. 

Heating  Plant 

All  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  from  a  central  heating 
plant. 

Medical   Building 

The  medical  building  is  situated  just  west  of  the  engineer- 
ing buildings.  It  contains  an  office  and  library  room;  a  large 
room  for  charts,  specimens,  and  other  equipment;  a  large  dis- 
secting room;  a  preparation  room,  and  a  recitation  room. 

Science  Hall 

Science  Hall  is  a  three-story  building  63  by  125  feet,  built  of 
pressed  grey  brick,  with  limestone  trimmings.  This  building 
was  first  used  in  September,  1904.  The  chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical laboratories  and  store  rooms  are  situated  in  the  base- 
ment and  occupy  ten  rooms.  The  offices  of  administration  are 
temporarily  located  on  the  first  floor  in  a  suite  of  three  rooms. 
The  other  rooms  on  the  first  floor  are  as  follows:  a  physical 
laboratory,  a  lecture  rsom,  an  office  room,  a  store  room,  a  coro 
storage  room,  an  incubator  room,  and  three  large  laboratories j 
used  for  the  biological  sciences.  On  the  third  floor  of  Science 
Han  are  eight  rooms.  These  are  used  for  the  department  ofj 
geology,  for  general  recitation  rooms,  and  for  the  museum  of 
natural  history. 
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Temporary    Buildings 

Besides  the  buildings  mentioned  above  there  are  seyeral 
-smaller  frame  buildings  on  the  grounds  that  have  been  erected 
for  special  purposes  or  to  relieve  the  congestion  caused  by  the 
burning  of  the  main  building. 

University  Hall 

Plans  which  have  been  very  carefully  developed  during  the 
year  after  many  consultations  with  the  architects  have  been  ma- 
tured and  are  now  being  put  into  their  final  faun  for  the  rebuilding 
of  University  Hall.  I-t  will  be  placed  very  near  the  site  of  tne 
former  building  and  will  be  a  handsome  structure  of  collegiate- 
Gothic  architecture,  and  will  contain  a  central  tower  and  provide 
commodious  quarters  for  the  administrative  department^  of  tne 
university,  and  for  a  large  number  of  classes.  It  is  hoped  and 
expected  that  this  building  may  be  made  ready  for  use  during  tne 
session  of  1909-1910. 

LABORATORIES    AND   SHOPS 
Anatomical   Laboratories 

The  anatomical  laboratories  were  especially  constructed  for 
work  in  human  anatomy  and  are  thoroughly  equipped  with  all 
materials  needed  for  a  complete  study  of  the  subject. 

Botanical   Laboratories 

The  botanical  laboratories,  on  the  first  floor  of  Science  Hall, 
are  well  furnished  with  microscopes,  microtomes,  physiological 
apparatus,  and  all  the  material  and  appliances  necessary  for  tne 
work  of  the  department. 

Chemical    Laboratory 

The  chemical  laboratory  contains  special  laboratories  for 
general,  analytical,  organic  and  physiological  chemistry.  There 
are,  besides  these,  laboratories  for  assaying  and  water  analysis. 
All  laboratories  are  equipped  with  modern  and  up-to-date  appa- 
ratus and  fixtures. 

The   State   x^ure  Food   and   Public   Health  Laboratories   are 
•established  in  connection   with   the  chemical  laboratory   of   tne 
university  and  are  well  equipped  with  the  most  modern  apparatus 
and  fixtures  for  efficiently  carrying  en  the  work  of  the  state. 
Civil  Engineering. 

The  department  of  civil  engineering  possesses  an  excellent 
■equipment  of  surveying  instrasnents  of  various  standard  makes. 
This  consists  of  transits,  levels,  compasses,  solar  attachments, 
rods,  chains,  tapes,  plane  tables,  sextant,  and  many  other  minor 
instruments. 
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Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory 
The  machinery  and  other  apparatus  installed  at  present  in 
the  electrical  engineering  laboratory  has  teen  especially  de- 
signed for  laboratory  purposes.  The  piesent  installation  in- 
cludes the  various  types  of  machinery  and  apparatus  necessary 
for  the  undergraduate  experimental  work  and  is  adequate  for  all 
courses  now  offered. 

Additions  are  planned  for  early  installation  which  will  con- 
sist of  other  types,  newly  manufactuped  apparatus,  and  a  fuller 
-equipment  in  general. 

Geological   Laboratory 

The  geological  laboratory  is  situated  en  the  second  floor  of 
Science  Hall.  It  is  famished  with  modern  apparatus  for  the 
;study  of  thin  sections  and  with  apparatus  for  blow-pipe  work. 
The  mineral  and  rock  collections  contain  specimens  of  rare 
quality  from  all  the  principal  localities  of  America  and  Europe. 
'The  collection  of  fossils  contains  large  numbers  of  invertebrate 
animal  remains  and  casts  and  photographs  of  vertebrates.  In 
the  economic  collection  of  ores  are  to  be  found  ores  from  the 
chief  mining  regions  of  the  world.  The  laboratory  is  well  equip- 
ped with  casts  and  models  for  illustrating  structural  geology. 

Adjoining  the  laboratory  is  the  departmental  library,  which 
contains  the  important  literature  and  maps  pertaining  to  geology. 

Adjacent  to  the  laboratory  is  a  large,  well-lighted  work  and 
•store  room  in  which  the  preparation  of  materials  is  carried  on. 

The  Oklahoma  Geological  Survey  has  its  headquarters  at  the 
"university.  For  the  present  the  survey  and  the  department  of 
geology  of  the  university  have  common  laboratories,  library  and 
work  rooms.  Students  in  geology  have  a  part  in  the  investiga- 
tions and  research  carried  on  by  the  survey. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory 

In  the  mechanical  testing  laboratory  is  a  100,000-pound 
jRiehle  testing  machine,  a  transverse  testing  machine,  extenso- 
raeter.  a  1,000  pound  cement  machine,  moulds,  sieves  and  other 
accessories  for  cement  testing. 

Pathological  Laboratories 

The  pathological  laboratories  are  large,  well-lighted  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  of  Science  Hall.  They  are  well  equipped  with 
microscopes,  microtomes,  incubators,  autoclaves,  sterilizers, 
glassware,  chemicals,  stains,  and  all  the  material  necessary  for 
carrying  on  both  general  and  special  work  in  the  department  to 
the  best  advantage.  Adjacent  to  the  bacteriological  laboratory 
is  a  cold  storage  room  and  an  incubator  room. 
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The  work  in  pathology  for  the  State  Board  of  Health  is,  for 
the  present,  carried  on  in  the  same  laboratories  with  the  regular 
work.  On  the  completion  of  the  new  building  separate  quarters 
will  be  provided.  The  great  amount  of  work  demanded  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  provides  exceptional  advantages  to  medi 
cal  students  for  the  diagnosis  of  infectious  diseases,  and  the 
bacteriological  analysis  of  water. 

Pharmaceutical  Laboratories 

The  pharmaceutical  laboratories,  in  the  basement  of  Science 
Hall,  are  equipped  with  the  usual  apparatus  for  manufacturing  all 
of  the  various  classes  of  preparations  contained  in  the- 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary,  together 
with  special  apparatus  for  prescription  work,  drug  assaying  and: 
pharmaceutical  testing. 

Physical  Laboratory 

The  physical  laboratory  is  situated  on  the  first  floor  of 
Science  Hall.  It  is  well  equipped  with  standard  instruments  and 
apparatus  for  experiments  and  research  work  in  mechanical 
measurements,  heat,  sound,  light,  magnetism  and  electricity. 

Physiological  Laboratory 

The  physiological  department  shares  the  complete  accommo- 
dations of  the  laboratory  of  pathology  for  undergraduate,  grad- 
uate and  medical  students.  The  equipment  comprises  apparatus 
for  experimental  physiology  and  pharmacology,  including  kymo- 
graphs, plethysmograph,  sphygmograph,  time-marker,  induction 
coils,  rheocords,  electrometers  .galvanometers,  keys,  commuta- 
tors, myographs,  manometers,  thermostats,  microscopes,  hemacy- 
tometers, hemometers,  centrifuge,  ophthalmoscopes,  drugs,  chem- 
icals, and  other  standard  appliances. 

Shops 

The  shops  consist  of  a  machine  shop,  foundry,  forge,  pattern 
and  wood-working  shop. 

The  machine  shop  is  equipped  with  drill  presses,  universal 
milling  machine,  universal  grinding  machine,  planer,  shaper, 
lathes,  universal  tool  and  cutter-grinder,  bench-vises  and  a  full 
assortment  of  small  tools. 

The  foundry  is  supplied  with  a  30-inch  cupola,  brass  furnace 
and  core  oven,  together  with  full  sets  of  tools  for  students'  use  ?n 
moulding  and  casting. 

The  forge  shop  is  furnished  with  ten  down  draft  forges  of 
the   latest  pattern,  together  with  all  the  necessary  appliances. 
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The  blower  and  exhaust  fans  are  driven  by  a  fifteen  horsepower 
induction  motor. 

The  pattern  and  wood-working  shop  will  accommodate  thirty- 
five  students  and  is  supplied  with  tenches,  lathes,  joiner,  planer, 
cross  cut  and  rip-saws,  a  band  saw  and  many  small  tools  for 
wood  woiking. 

Steam   Laboratory 

There  have  recently  been  added  to  the  steam  laboratory  an 
experimental  steam  engine,  gas  engine,  standard  pressure  gauges, 
indicators,  calorimeters,  thermometers  and  prony  brake.  The 
student  is  thus  able  to  conduct  many  experiments  in  steam  meas- 
urements, such  as  the  calibration  of  steam  guages,  efficiencies 
ct  engines,  and  otners  of  like  nature. 

Zoological   Laboratories 

The  laboratories  for  zoology  3nd  embryology,  in  addition  to 
all  the  usual  apparatus  and  supplies,  are  equipped  with  an  ac- 
curate and  unique  series  of  twenty-four  large  hand-painted  charts 
in  oil  colors,  showing  stages  in  development  and  details  of  struc- 
ture of  animals  from  the  amoeba  to  the  frog;  a  set  of  Ziegler's 
models  of  the  human  embryo  and  of  the  chick;  models  of  the 
development  of  the  frog  and  amphioxus.  There  is  also  a  collec- 
ticn  of  typical  invertebrates  and  a  small  but  representative  col- 
lection of  vertebrate  skeletons. 

MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

The  museum  is  situated  on  the  second  floor  of  Science  Hall, 
in  a  well-lighted  room  32  feet  by  54  feet. 

The  zoological  material  consists  of  a  good  collection  of  the 
skins  of  Oklahoma  birds,  several  cases  of  mounted  birds,  skins 
cf  most  of  the  larger  mammals  of  Oklahoma,  a  group  of  mounted 
deer  and  antelope,  a  large  collection  of  Oklahoma  reptiles,  a 
collection  of  birds'  eggs  and  nests,  a  series  of  mounted  skeletons 
and  a  series  of  models  of  animals  and  dissections. 

The  botanical  material  consists  of  a  collection  of  the  summer 
flora  cf  Southwestern  Oklahoma,  made  during  the  summer  of 
1903.  This  is  being  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  available 
for  class  use. 

The  geological  material  includes  collections  of  rocks,  min- 
erals and  fossils  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  particularly 
from  Oklahoma.  At  present  a  considerable  amount  of  this  ma- 
terial is  kept  in  geological  laboratories,  in  order  that  the  speci- 
mens may  be  more  available  to  students. 

Besides  a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  material  the  col- 
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lecticn  includes  the  folic  wing:  the  Kemp  collection  of  rocks: 
a  phenomenal  collection  of  rocks;  a  stratigraphical  collection  of 
rocks;  a  collection  of  common  minerals;  a  collection  of  rock 
forming  minerals;  a  collection  of  economic  minerals;  a  general 
collection  of  fosils;  several  collections  representing  forms  from 
particular  localities,  and  an  especially  large  collection  of  in- 
vertebrate fossils  from  the  Arbuckle  Mountains. 

THE   LIBRARY 

The  university  library,  including  the  departmental  collections, 
consists  of  about  15,000  volumes,  3,600  pamphlets,  and  the  files 
of  about  120  periodicals  and  60  newspapers.  This  collection, 
which  has  been  made  since  the  fire  of  January,  1903,  shows  the 
results  of  careful  selection,  with  the  needs  of  a  modern  univer- 
sity constantly  in  view.  The  library  is  now  receiving  155  periodi- 
cals and  technical  journals,  and  20  daily  and  235  weekly  news- 
papers. The  whole  collection  is  classified  and,  as  far  as  spac» 
will  permit,  is  arranged,  according  to  the  well-known  Dewey  dec- 
imal system;  and  a  large  part  of  it  is  catalogued. 

The  library  is  for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  students  of 
the  university.  The  privileges  of  the  reading  room  are  extended, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  anyone  who  may  wish  to  use  its 
facilities  for  study.  All  visitors  are  invited  to  inspect  the  read- 
ing room  and  the  collection  in  the  stacks. 

The  library  hours  on  regular  school  days  are  as  follows: 
7:45  a.  m.  to  4:45  p.  m...  and  7  to  1  0  p.  m.,  except  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  nights,  when  the  library  is  not  open,  and  on  Saturday, 
wrhen  the  hours  are  from  9  to  12  a.  m.  and  2  to  4:45  p.  m.  Special 
hours  are  arranged  for  holidays;  but  unless  notice  is  posted  at 
least  a  day  in  advance,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  library  will 
be  open  as  on  regular  days. 

Gifts  to  the  library  are  gladly  received.  They  are  promptly 
acknowledged,  the  names  of  the  donors  are  recorded,  and  tne 
gifts  are  properly  taken  care  of.  All  books  and  pamphlets  pub- 
lished by  Oklahomans,  whatever  may  be  the  subject,  are  par- 
ticularly desired.  The  list  of  donors  for  this  year  is  already  too 
large  to  publish  in  the  catalogue,  but  special  acknowledgment  is 
here  made  to  the  press  of  the  state  for  many  contributions. 

UNIVERSITY    PUBLICATIONS 

The  Bulletin:  The  Bulletin  is  the  official  publication  of  Che 
university,  appearing  Quarterly,  in  March,  June,  .September  and 
December.  Its  object  is  to  set  before  the  public  information 
about  the  different  departments  of  the  University  and  to  provide 
a  way  to  publish  departmental  reports,  papers,  theses  and  the 
like.     Besides    the    regular     quarterly     announcements     of     the 
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schools  of  the  university  two  special  reports  have  been  published 
as  follows: 

A  list  of  the  Ferns  and  Flowering  Plants  of  Oklahoma.  A. 
H.  Van  VIeet,  Ph.  D.,  May,  1901. 

invertebrate  Paleontology  of  the  Red-beds;  an  advance  bul- 
letin of  the  first  biennial  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Okla- 
homa.    J.  W.  Beede,  Ph.  D.,  1902. 

The  News-Letter:  The  News-Letter  is  a  semi-montly  pub- 
lication, established  by  the  board  of  regents  to  give  official  infor- 
mation concerning  the  work  of  the  university.  It  is  now  pub- 
lished by  the  class  in  journalism. 

The  University  Umpire:  The  Umpire  is  published  twice  a 
week  by  the  students  of  the  university.     It  is  the  college  paper. 

The  Sooner:  The  Sooner  is  an  annual  published  by  tne 
junior  class.     It  was  known  formerly  as  The  Mistletoe. 

NON-ATHLETIC   ORGANIZATIONS— SOCIETIES   FOR   PUBLIC 
SPEAKING,  CLUBS 

There  are  in  the  university  several  societies  for  public  speak- 
ing, debating,  study  of  special  problems,  etc.  All  non-athletic 
student  organizations  that  may  have  relations  with  the  public 
■are  under  the  control  of  the  university.  They  must  on  organization 
present  the  plan  of  their  proposed  undertaking  to  the  committee 
on  non-athletic  organization  and  receive  from  the  committee  a 
certificate  of  approval.  All  organizations  under  the  control  of 
one  or  more  members  of  the  faculty  and  all  literary  and  debat- 
ing societies  are  required  to  furnish  from  time  to  time  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  desired  by  the  committee. 

The  Senate:  The  Senate  was  organized  in  1897  for  practice 
in  debate  and  parliamentary  drill. 

The  Forum:  The  Forum  was  organized  in  1898,  incorpo- 
rated 1901.  It  is  devoted  to  i-cerary  work  and  practice  in  par- 
liamentary principles. 

The  Websterian:  The  Websterian  was  organized  in  1903  by 
young  men  of  the  preparatory  department  for  practice  in  gen- 
eral literary  society  work. 

The  Zetalethean:  The  Zetalethean  society  vras  organized  in 
1904.     It  is  a  literary  society  for  the  women  of  the  college. 

The  House  of  Representatives:  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  organized  in  1905  as  a  branch  of  the  Senate.  It  now 
admits  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

The  Aurora:  The  Aurora  literary  society  was  organized  in 
1906  by  the  young  women  of  the  preparatory  department. 

The  Oratorical  Society:  The  Oratorical  Society  manages 
the  inter-collegiate  debates  and  the  yearly  lecture  course.  It  *s 
governed  by  a  council  composed  of  faculty  and  student  members. 
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The  Geological  Club:  The  Geological  Club  was  organized  in 
1906  for  tee  purpose  of  keeping  students  in  touch  with  recent 
geological  literature  and  of  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting results  of  field  investigations. 

The  Chemistry  Club:  The  Chemistry  Club  was  organized1 
in  1908  to  stimulate  interest  in  chemistry  ana  to  furnish  an  op- 
porl unity  for  reports  on  original  work. 

The  Teuton ia:  The  Teutonia  is  a  German  club  organized 
in  1907  to  give  students  in  the  department  practice  in  the- 
German  language  and  familiarity  with  German  literature. 

The  Humanist:  The  Humanist  is  an  English  club  organized 
in  1907. 

The  Women's  League:  This  organization  is  open  to  all 
women  who  are  students  in  the  University.  It  is  governed  by  a 
council  made  up  of  student  members  of  the  four  college  classes. 
Its  aim  is  to  promote  a  spirit  of  unity  and  helpfulness  among  the 
women  of  the  university  and  to  advance  their  interests  in  every 
way. 

The  Alumni  Association:  The  Alumni  Association  organ- 
ized by  the  first  graduates  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is; 
growing  in  importance  and  usefulness.  The  annual  dinner  on 
commencement  day  is  well  attended  and  the  annual  business 
meeting  is  always  one  of  great  interest.  The  association  was; 
recognized  in  1909,  in  the  government  of  the  university,  by  the 
appointment  of  John  Wallace  Perry  to  the  board  of  regents. 
Miss  Alice  Boyd,  '07,  Norman,  Oklahoma,  was  the  secretary  of  tne 
association  for  1908-1909. 

INTER-COLLEGIATE  CONTESTS 

Inter-collegiate  Debates:  The  university  contests  annually 
with  neighboring  colleges  in  debate.  All  contracts  and  arrange- 
ments are  made  by  the  council  of  the  cratorical  association.  In 
the  past,  university  teams  have  competed  successfully  with  the 
universities  of  Missouri.  Kansas  and  Arkansas.  Two  debates 
were  held  in  1909;  one  with  the  University  of  Kansas  at  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  and  one  with  the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. 

Intercollegiate  Athletic  Contests:  Inter-collegiate  contests 
subject  to  conditions  regarding  membership,  team  organization 
and  leave  of  absence  imposed  by  the  athletic  committee  arft 
held  each  year  with  other  universities  and  colleges  of  the  South- 
west. The  athletic  association  of  the  university  is  a  member 
of  the  Southwestern  Inter-collegiate  Athletic  Association,  which 
includes  like   organizations   in   the  state  universities   of   Texas, 
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Arkansas,  New  Mexico  and  ether  schools  cf  these  states.    Dual 
meets  are  held  with  other  institutions  in  Oklahoma. 

The  Srter-schelastic  Meet:  Tie  inter-scholastic  meet  for 
Oklahoma  high  schools  was  established  in  the  spring  of  190.">. 
The  contestants  are  frcm  the  various  high  schools  of  the  state, 
and  the  meet  takes  place  every  spring  on  the  last  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  April,  at  Norman  on  Boyd  Fie:d.  Inquiries  con- 
cerning this  meet  should  te  addressed  to  "The  Physical  Director," 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

MORAL   AND    RELIGIOUS   TRAINING 

Religious  exercises  consisting  cf  scripture  readings,  singing, 
and  prayer,  are  held  every  school  day  mcrning  in  the  university 
chapel.  Although  attendance  is  voluntary,  the  meetings  are  very 
largely  attended  hy  the  student  body  and. the  purpose  of  cultivat- 
ing the  moral,  religious  and  social  spirit  of  the  university  is 
heartily  recognized. 

The  Christian  Associations:  The  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Asociaticns  are  the  centers  of  the  religious 
life  of  ;-ie  university  and  are  active  in  all  forms  of  moral  and 
Christian  work  properly  within  the  scope  of  such  organizations. 
All  students  of  good  moral  character  are  invited  to  membership, 
either  active  or  associate.  Devotional  meetings  are  held  every 
Sunday  afternoon  at  2:30  o'clock.  In  addition  to  these  meetings 
the  association  carries  on  social  work,  and  aims  to  become  a 
prsctical  help  to  the  students  in  their  university  life.  Members 
meet  new  students  at  the  trains,  aid  them  in  securing  suitable 
rooms  and  boarding  places,  hold  receptions  at  the  opening  of  the 
year  and  en  various  other  occasions.  The  secretary  of  each  as- 
sociation is  glad  to  be  helpful  on  all  occasions. 

Most  of  the  important  religious  denominations  have  organ- 
izations in  Norman,  and  these  churches  extend  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  students  to  join  them  in  their  work. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  church  preferences  of  all  the 
students  enrolled  in  the  university  in  the  year  1908-1909: 

Presbyterian    110 

Baptist    97 

Christian    - 89 

South    Methodist   -- 7(> 

Methodist  Episcopal 62 

Methodist     -_ __ 43 

Episcopal    20 

Congregational   14 

Catholic    - 7 

Christian   Scientist   7 
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jTiiitariaa     _.- __-_' 4 

Ad veiitist 3 

Church  of  Christ 3 

Friends     . 2 

Lutheran    2 

Universal    1 

Church  cf  God - 1 

Free  Methodist 1 

United    Brethren  1 

Kebrew     1 

Agnostic   1 

No  preference 101 

Total    646 

DEAN   OF  WOMEN 

Tn  June,  1908,  the  board  of  regents  created  the  office  of  Dean 
ot  Women  to  promote  and  protect  the  personal  and  social  inter- 
ests cf  the  young  women  of  the  university.  Women  of  the  uni- 
versity may  consult  with  the  dean  at  any  time  they  desire  int'or- 
maticn,  advice  or  counsel.  Women  who  are  planning  to  enter 
the  university  or  parents  who  wish  information  concerning  the 
provisions  for  women  at  the  university  should  address:  The 
Bean  cf  Women. 

ATHLETICS 

The  athletics  of  the  university  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
athletic  association  and  the  athletic  council.  The  association 
is  an  organization  of  students  for  the  encouragement  and  devel- 
opment of  athletic  sports.  The  council  is  made  up  of  nine  mem- 
bers, four  of  whom  are  students,  four  are  members  of  the  faculty, 
jand  one  an  alumnus.  The  four  student  members  and  one  of  the 
faculty  members  are  elected  by  the  student  association ;  the 
alumnus  and  the  other  three  faculty  members  are  appointed  by 
the  president  of  tue  university. 

The  athletic  council  has  full  control  cf  all  athletic  sports,  of 
the  athletic  grounds,  and  cf  all  funds  and  properties  of  the  asso- 
ciation. It  appoints  all  delegates  to  conferences  of  any  athletic 
association  of  wnich  the  university  is  a  member,  selects  all 
coaches,  and  awards  all  athletic  honors.  It  also  decides  all  ques- 
tions as  to  the  eligibility  of  players  except  those  that  have  to  do 
with  scholastic  standing,  which  come  under  a  faculty  committee. 
It  elects  its  own  officers. 

The  faculty  committee  on  eligibility  is  a  committee  of  three 
sip  pointed  by  the  president  of  the  university  from  the  members 
si  the  faculty.     It  makes  the  regulations  as  to  the  number  of 
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hours  and  tfcc  clasB  of  work  that  must  be  carried  by  students  be- 
fore they  arc  permitted  to  play  on  any  athletic  teams.  The  fol- 
lowing rules  have  been  adopted  governing  these  points: 

A  genera(l  manager  cf  athletics,  designated  by  the  manage^ 
ment  o!  the  University,  works  under  the  direction  and  approval 
of  the  athletic  council.  He  has  charge  of  all  the  business  affairs 
of  the  council,  makes  all  schedules  and  contracts  with  othei 
schools,  keeps  the  records  of  the  teams  and  players,  accompanies 
the  teams  away  from  home  when  necessary,  aad  is  charged  witfc 
the  enforcement  of  all  rules  of  eligibility. 

UNIVERSITY  DEGREE  A  DIPLOMA  TO  TEACH 

Under  certain  restrictions  a  degree  granted  by  the  university 
gives  the  holder  the  right  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
state.     The  territorial  law  covering  this  point  is  as  follows: 

"(6789)  Sec.  11.  *  *  *  After  any  person  has  graduated 
at  the  university  and  after  such  graduation  has  successfully 
taught  a  public  school  in  this  territory  for  sixteen  school  months 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have  authority  tc 
countersign  the  diploma  of  said  teacher,  after  such  examination  as 
to  moral  character,  learning  and  ability  to  teach  as  to  saic 
superintendent  may  seem  prcper  and  reasonable.  Any  persor 
holding  a  diploma  granted  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  terri 
torial  university  of  Oklahoma,  shall  after  his  diploma  has  beer 
countersigned  by  the  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruc 
tion  as  aforesaid,  be  deemed  qualified  to  teach  in  any  of  the  pub 
1  c  schools  of  the  territory,  and  such  diploma  shall  be  a  certificate 
of  such  qualification  until  annulled  by  the  superintendent  ol 
public  instruction." 

TRANSFER  OF  CREDITS 

The  university  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  o 
State  Universities  and  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  of  the  Nortl 
Central  States.  Its  work  is  accepted  in  full  by  every  state  un: 
versify  in  the  United  States,  by  all  the  denominational  and  pr 
vate  schools  west  of  the  Allegheney  Mountains,  and  by  the  greai 
er  universities  of  the  east.  An  undergraduate  may  transfer  hi 
credits  from  this  university  to  any  other  without  loss  of  stanc 
ing,  and  a  bachelor  of  arts  from  this  university  can  take  hi 
master's  degree  usually  in  one  year  in  any  graduate  school  i 
the  United  States.  By  rule  of  the  National  Association  of  Stat 
Universities  any  person  in  Oklahoma  not  enrolled  in  this  unive 
sity  who  may  wish  to  obtain  standing  in  any  other  state  unlv* 
sity  must  first  have  his  case  passed  upon  by  the  proper  autho 
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ities  in  this  university  before  his  credits  will  be  accepted  else- 
where. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments  of  the  university.  In  cer- 
tain courses,  however,  fees  or  deposits  are  required  of  the  stu- 
dent as  a  guarantee  against  loss  or  damage  to  equipment  and  in- 
struments placed  in  his  care  or  to  pay  for  material  used  in  the 
course.  In  case  a  student  exhausts  bis  deposit  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course  the  instructor  in  charge  may  require  such 
additional  deposits  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.  All  unused  por- 
tions of  the  deposits  may  be  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or 
when  the  student  leaves  the  university,  provided  he  notifies  the 
office  at  the  time  of  his  departure  that  he  must  withdraw,  but 
no  deposits  will  be  returned  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
July  1st.     No  fees  are  subject  to  withdrawal  after  the  first  week. 

All  fees  and  deposits  are  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
university  at  the  beginning  of  each  half  year  and  no  class  cards 
are  issued  by  the  registrar  until  a  receipt  for  such  fees  and  de- 
posits signed  by  the  treasurer  is  presented  to  him. 

LIST  OF  FEES  AND  DEPOSITS 

The  following  list  gives  all  the  fees  and  deposits  charged 
in  all  departments  of  the  university. 

Fees     Deposits 
Gymnasium 

Use  of  Locker   .. ?  .50 

Deposit  for  key   $     .56 

Library     2.00 

Diploma    5.00 

■Courses  of  Instruction,   (University  Work) 

Anatomy  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  each 5.00 

Anatomy   VI    5.00 

Anatomy    VII    3.00 

Anatomy  VIII,  IX,  each 2.00 

Botany  I.  II,  IV,  V,  VII,  each 1.00 

Botany   III   2.00 

Botany    VIII    4.00 

Chemistry  la.  lb.  II,  IV,  VII,  X.  XIX,  XX 5.00 

Chemistry  III,  V,  VI,  IX,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV, 

I  XV.  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII 10.00 

Chemistry    VIII    2.00 

ill  Civil  Engineering  II,  He,  each  i  1.50 

Drawing,  each  course,  instruments  furnished 

"by   university    2.00  S.00 

i)         Drawing,  each  course,  instruments  furnished 

i         fcy  students    1.00  1.50 
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Electrical  Engineering  I,  VI,  X 1.00 

Electrical  Engineering  Ha,  VIII,  Xlla,  XIIIa_-  2.00 

Electrical   Engineering  XVI,   XVII   1.00  1.50 

Electrical  Engineering  Ilia   __.  4.00 

Geology  I,  II _.  5.0» 

Geology  VII.  XV   3.90 

Geology    VIII    2.00 

Geology  XVI,  XVII 1.50 

Geology   XVIII    1.00  1.50 

Geology   XX    _ 1.50 

Mechanical  Engineering  la,  Ila,  Ilia,  IVa  ._  2.00 

Pathology  I,  II,  V,  VI,  VII 5.00 

Pharmacy  I,  VI  2.00 

Pharmacy    II    10.00 

Pharmacy   IV   5.00 

Physics  la,  Ilia,  IV,  Xa 2.00 

Physics   Ha    3.00 

Physics    IXa    4.00 

Physiology  III,  IV 5.00 

Physiology  V,  I,  II 3.00 

Pharmacognosy    1.00 

Psychology    lb    .50 

Psychology   IV   3.00 

Shops     II    10.00 

Shops  I,  III,  IV 5.00 

Zoology   I.    II    1.50 

Zoology    IX    2.00 

Zoology    Illb,  IVb  2.u0 

Zoology  Vb,  VIb,  VII,  VIII,  XI 3.00 

Fine  Arts 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  beginning  Sep- 
tember 14,  November  15,  January  31,  and  April  4.  The  rates 
quoted  below  are  for  one  quarter,  two  lessons  a  week;  for  one 
lesson  a  week  half  the  regular  rate  is  charged. 

Fees 

Piano 

■     30  minutes,  Miss  Lillian  Boles $13.50 

30  minutes,  Miss  Virginia  Brewer   13.50 

30  minutes,  Miss  Nell  Goodrich 9.00 

Voice 

30  minutes,  C.  C.  Robinson 13.50 

30  minutes,  Miss  Ruby  Givens 9.00 

Violin 

30  minutes,  Professor  Holmberg 18. 
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30  minutes,   Miss  Merle  Newby   _ 13, 50 

Expression 

30  minutes,  Miss  Louise  Smith 13.50 

Mandolin,  Guitar  and  Band  Instruments 

30  minutes,  Lloyd  Curtis 9.00 

30  minutes,  Miss  Merle  Newby   13.50 

Preparatory  School 

Botany     .50 

Physics,  each  course 1.50 

Zoology     __  .50 

BOARD  AND    ROOMS 

Board,  including  furnished  rooms,  can  be  had  for  from  $3.50 
to  $5  a  week.  The  average  cost  of  living  is  as  low  in  Norman  as 
in  any  other  town  in  the  state.  The  general  advance  in  price?, 
however,  so  noticeable  during  the  past  several  years,  has  in- 
creased the  cost  of  living  here  as  elsewhere.  While  the  in- 
crease is  not  serious,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for  whereas 
several  years  ago  plain  table  board  could  be  had  for  two  dollars 
a  week,  it  costs  now  from  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Rooms  for  two  may 
be  secured  for  $6  to  $8  a  month. 

OPPORTUNITIES    FOR    SELF    SUPPORT 

There  is  work  to  do  at  the  university  and  in  the  town  by 
•which  students  may  support  themselves  wholly  or  in  part  while 
attending  school.  The  university  can  not  promise  employment 
to  anyone,  and  it  does  not  encourage  young  people  to  enroll  who 
are  entirely  without  resources,  but  it  does  help  deserving 
students  to  get  something  to  do,  who  show  a  willingness  to  help 
themselves.  The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations  are  active  in  helping  students,  and  lists  of  places 
where  work  may  be  had  are  furnished  the  office  each  term. 
Every  year  fifty  or  more  students  add  to  their  income  by  their 
labor  outside  of  school  hours;  but  they  rely  on  their  own  ability, 
industry  and  character  in  all  cases.  These  older  in  residence 
and  known  to  be  capable  have  the  better  opportunity.  The  bus- 
iness men  of  Norman  and  the  citizens  in  general  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  young  people  of  the  university  and  favor  them  in  this 
regard  whenever  possible.  The  work  about  the  grounds  and 
buildings  and  university  offices  is  reserved  for  this  purpose 
without  exception.  Students  with  trades — stenographers,  print- 
ers, etc.,  find  work  as  readily  here  as  they  would  in  any  other 
Oklahoma  town  of  4,000  inhabitants.  Others  can  get  odd  jobs  to 
do  by  the  hour.  Some  make  work  for  themselves  by  advertising, 
canvassing  or  doing  whatever;  ti.eir  originality  can  invent.  Us- 
ually students  who  must  work  their  way  are  advised  to  plan  for 
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an  extra  year  in  which  to  finish  their  course;  but  self  support 
is  possible  here  to  any  student  who  is  willing  to  make  the  nec- 
essary sacrifices. 

PRIZES 

The  Garbcr  Cup:  In  May,  1906,  Judge  M.  C.  Garber,  of  Enid, 
presented  to  the  Forum  and  Senate  debating  clubs  a  trophy  cup- 
for  excellence  in  public  speaking  and  parliamentary  practice. 

The  Render  Medal:  Through  the  courtesy  of  Samuel  P. 
Render,  Esq.,  of  Norman,  the  Oratorical  Association  is  holder  of 
a  gold  medal  to  be  contested  for  annually. 

RHODES    SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  president  of  the  university  is  chairman  of  the  Rhodes. 
Scholarship  Committee  for  Oklahoma.  The  competitive  exami- 
nations are  usually  held  at  the  university. 

The  scholarships  assigned  to  Oklahoma  have  been  filled  first 
by  Mr.  W.  L.  Kendall,  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  appointed 
in  1904,  the  second  by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Mahaffy,  of  Kingfisher 
College,  appointed  in  1905. 

For  the  third  examination,  held  in  January,  1907,  six  candi- 
dates presented  themselves,  four  from  Kingfisher  College,  and 
two  from  the  university.  The  candidate  chosen  from  those  qual- 
ifying was  Mr.  Earl  Kilburn  Kline,  of  the  university.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Campbell,  of  the  Southwestern  Normal,  was  appointed  from 
those  qualifying  in  1908.  No  university  man  took  this  examina- 
tion. 

UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  state  university  to  lend  its  aid  to  all  edu- 
cational activities  which  are  being  carried  on  in  this  state,  and 
it  regards  the  fulfillment  of  this  aim  as  cne  of  its  great  obligations 
towards  the  people  of  the  commonwealth  and  one  in  the  pursuit 
of  which  it  desires  to  be  especially  active.  To  carry  out  this 
work  the  university  offers  a  large  number  of  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses of  educational,  scientific,  and  popular  interest,  by  mem- 
bers of  the  university  faculty.  Many  of  the  lectures  are  illus- 
trated by  means  of  the  stereoptican,  drawings  or  maps.  These 
lectures  or  addresses  have  been  prepared  for  delivery  before 
commercial  clubs,  county  normal  institutes,  high  schools,  teach- 
ers' associations,  women's  clubs,  reading  circles,  literary  clubs, 
farmers'  associations  or  popular  audiences. 

The  range  of  subjects  is  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  any  organization  desiring  a  lecture  may  find  a  subject 
suited  to  its  needs.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  university  to  give, 
during  the  coming  year,  series  of  lectures,  consisting  of  not  less 
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than  four,  on  subjects  of  special  interest,  at  various  places 
throughout  the  state.  These  courses  are  to  he  given  under  the 
auspices  of  a  local  organization.  For  the  delivery  of  these  lec- 
tures no  charge  is  made  except  actual  expenses,  including  rail- 
road fare  and  hotel  bills.  It  is  understood  that  all  cost  of  ad- 
vertising and  securing  a  hall  is  to  be  borne  by  the  club  or  organ- 
ization engaging  the  lecturer. 

Over  one  hundred  such  lectures  have  been  given  during  the 
past  year  at  various  places  throughout  the  state.  A  list  of  sub- 
jects and  any  other  information  relative  to  the  lecture  courses, 
will  be  published  next  fall  in  a  bulletin  which  will  be  sent  to 
anyone  on  application. 

Address  all  communications  to  "Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  University  Extension,"   Norman,  Oklanoma. 

ENROLLMENT 

Registration 

At  the  opening  of  each  semester  each  student  must  obtain 
a  certificate  of  registration  in  person  from  the  registrar.  He 
must  then  consult  with  his  adviser  in  regard  to  his  work  and  re- 
ceive a  statement,  signed  by  the  adviser,  of  the  classes  in  which 
he  is  to  be  enrolled.  He  must  present  this  statement  to  the 
treasurer  and  pay  all  fees  and  deposits.  The  statement  will  then 
be  filed  with  the  registrar,  who  will  issue  to  the  instructors  cards 
of  admission  to  the  several  classes.  When  these  cards  are  pre- 
sented to  the  instructors  in  charge  of  the  classes  the  student's 
enrollment  is  completed. 

Advisers  will  enroll  students  in  subjects  in  which  they  are 
deficient  in  preference  to  otner  subjects,  and  in  required  sub- 
jects in  preference  to  elective.  A  student  shall  not  attend  a 
class  for  which  he  is  not  enrolled  nor  will  credit  be  given  for  a 
subject  pursued  without  registration. 

Change  of   Studies 

A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  study  or  to  take  a  new  one  after 
his  enrollment  card  has  been  filed  must  present  to  his  adviser  a 
petition  for  the  change.  If  the  adviser  approves  the  petition  it 
will  then  be  presented  for  the  approval  of  the  instructors  in  the> 
studies  which  are  dropped  or  taken.  When  the  petition  is  thus 
approved  it  shall  be  filed  in  the  same  manner  as  an  enrollment 
card.  After  the  first  week  from  the  opening  of  the  semester,  pe- 
titions for  change  of  studies  will  be  granted  only  for  extraordi- 
nary reasons.  After  the  first  month  from  the  opening  of  the 
semester  no  petitions  for  change  will  be  granted  except  by  writ- 
ten permission  cf  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  in  which  trie 
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student  is  enrolled.  No  student  will  he  allowed  to  change  from, 
one  college  or  school  to  another  without  the  written  approval  of 
each  dean  or  director  concerned;  and  such  changes  will  not  be 
granted  later  than  two  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester. 

The  Hour  cr  Unit  of  College  Credit 

Every  hour  for  which  credit  is  given  is  understood  to  repre- 
sent for  the  average  student  approximately  three  hours  of  work 
a,  week  through  one  semester.  Thus  in  lecture  or  recitation 
work,  cne  hour  is  allowed  for  the  lecture  or  recitation  and  two  for 
preparation,  reading  cr  study.  Where  the  time  is  wholly  occu- 
pied by  drawing,  field  or  laboratory  work,  three  hours  a  week  for 
one  semester  are  expected  of  the  student  for  each  hour  that 
counts  toward  graduation. 

Amount  of  Work 

Fifteen  hours  a  week  of  recitations  or  lectures,  or  their 
equivalent  in  laboratory  wTork,  is  considered  average  work.  Ad- 
visers shall  not  enroll  for  fewer  than  twelve  nor  more  than  eigh- 
teen hours,  not  including  prescribed  courses  in  physical  training 
and  Bibliography.  This  rule  will  be  waived  only  in  very  excep- 
tional cases  and  then  cnJy  by  written  permission  of  the  dean. 

No  student  shall  take  in  his  senior  year  more  than  seven- 
teen hours  of  work  a  week,  including  work  on  thesis,  except  by 
a,  three-fourths  vote  of  the  seuate.  The  senior  thesis  shall  count 
four  hours  of  credit,  two  of  which  shall  be  counted  each  semester 
of  the  senior  year. 

This  rule  does  not  apply  to  prescribed  courses  in  which  case 
the  student  is  expected  to  take  the  course  as  outlined. 

No  student  who  has  received  a  mark  of  failure  in  the  pre- 
ceding semester  cr  has  a  condition  that  is  not  removed  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  Saturday  of  the  semester  shall  enroll  for  more  than 
fifteen  hours. 

Languages 

Nc  work  in  beginning  language  that  is  carried  for  a  period', 
of  less  than  cne  school  year  may  be  counted  either  for  admission 
or  towards  a  degree.  That  is,  German  I,  French  I,  Spanish  I, 
Greek  I,  or  first  year  Latin,  may  not  be  counted  unless  German 
II,  French  II,  Spanish  II,  Greek  II,  or  the  second  half  of  first 
year  Latin,  is  taken. 

Special  Students 

Persons  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted 
to  classes  as  special  students  provided  they  can  satisfy  their  ad- 
visers that  they  are  prepared  to  carry  on  the  desired  work  to- 
advantage. 
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No  person  may  be  registered  as  a  special  student  unless  he 
is  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  has  his  entrance  credits  com- 
pleted, except  as  provided  for  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

A  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  whose  entrance 
credits  are  ::ot  complete  may  he  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  as  a  special  student  provided  he  enroll  in  technical  work 
only. 

No  person  may  enroll  as  a  special  student  in  any  college 
or  school,  except  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  for  more  than  two 
years  without  receiving  special  permission  of  the  senate.  Ap- 
plication for  such  enrollment  must  be  made  through  the  stu- 
dent's adviser. 

If  a  special  student  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  de- 
gree he  must  satisfy  all  the  requirements,  including  entrance 
requirements,  set  for  the  regular  students  in  the  college  or  school 
in  which  he  seeks  a  degree. 

Reports  to  Parents  and  Guardians 

At  the  close  of  each  semester,  or  whenever  deemed  advis- 
able, there  will  be  sent  to  the  student's  parent  or  guardian  a 
report  of  his  class  standing  together  with  a  statement  of  any 
breach  of  conduct. 
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AFFILIATION  AND  ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  must  he  at 
least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  present  evidence  of  having 
completed  fifteen  units  of  acceptable  entrance  credit.  This 
work,  however,  must  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  college  or 
school  which  the  student  desires  to  enter. 

Entrance  may  be  made  at  any  time  but  tbfe  student  is  strong- 
ly advised  to  begin  work  upon  the  first  collegiate  day  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Admission  to  the  freshman  class  may  be  obtained  in  one 
of  two  ways:  (a)  by  certificate  from  an  acceptable  high  school, 
or  from  some  other  university  or  college;    (b)   by  examination. 

ADMISSION    BY   CERTIFICATE 

A  certificate  signed  by  the  principal  or  an  acceptable  high 
school  ,for  fifteen  units  properly  distributed,  will  admit  the  appli- 
cant to  the  freshman  class. 

Notice  is  given  that  after  July  1,  1910,  affiliated  high  schools 
only  will  be  considered  acceptable.  High  schools  of  other  states 
will  be  given  in  general  the  recognition  accorded  them  by  their 
respective  state  universities. 

Candidates  for  admission  by  certificate  must  file  with  the 
registrar  a  statement,  including  a  certificate  of  graduation  and  a 
certified  list  of  preparatory  subjects  completed.  Blanks  for  this 
statement  may  be  obtained  from  the  registrar.  These  should  be 
filled  out  by  the  high  school  principal,  signed,  and  returned  by 
him  to  the  registrar  for  approval  at  least  one  month  before  the 
opening  of  the  school  year. 

ADMISSION    BY   EXAMINATION 

Examinations  for  admission  are  held  at  the  university  by  the 
committee  on  affiliation  and  admission  upon  demand.  Persons 
who  have  taught  successfully  for  several  years  may  receive  rec- 
ognition for  such  work  in  estimating  entrance  credit. 

UNIT    OF    ENTRANCE   CREDIT 

The  unit  of  entrance  credit  is  tie  standard  amount  of  work 
required  in  a  second? ry  sr.hcol  sulject  given  thirty-six  weeks 
with  five  recitation  periods  a  week  of  at  least  forty-five  min- 
utes each.     Thus,  four  units  represent  an  average  year's  work. 
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DEFICIENCIES 

High  school  graduates  deficient  in  not  more  than  three  units 
of  preparatory  work  will  be  classified  as  conditional  freshmen. 
AH  deficiencies  must  be  removed  during  the  first  year  if  pos- 
sible. 

Deficiencies  in  required  work  must  be  made  up  in  the  pre- 
paratory school  maintained  at  the  university.  Upon  the  advice 
of  the  enrolling  committee,  however,  conditional  freshmen  may 
enroll  for  elective  entrance  credit  in  such  courses  of  college  rank 
as  cover  work  which  the  university  recommends  for  high  schools. 
In  making  up  deficiencies  five  college  hours  in  one  subject  are 
equal  to  one  unit  of  entrance  credit. 

COLLEGE  CREDIT 

College  credit  for  work  done  in  the  high  school  in  excess  of 
the  amount  required  for  entrance  will  be  given  only  upon  exami- 
nation. 

Notice  is  given  that  after  July  1,  1910,  college  credit  for  high 
school  work  will  te  given  only  to  graduates  of  fully  affiliated 
schools  who  have  completed  work  in  excess  of  the  requirements 
for  graduation. 

THE    AFFILIATION    OF   SCHOOLS 

The  university  in  affiliating  schocls  classifies  them  into 
three  groups: 

Group  I  includes  high  schools  which  prepare  fully  for  en- 
trance to  the  university,  giving  the  full  four-years'  course  with 
adequate  equipment  and  teaching  force. 

Group  II  includes  (a)  the  three-year  high  school  doing  at 
least  12  units  of  approved  worK,  and  (b)  the  four-year  high 
schocl  whose  equipment  and  teaching  force  are  inadequate. 

Group  III  includes  all  other  high  schools  doing  acceptable 
high  school  work  to  the  amount  of  one  or  two  years,  or  4  or  8 
units. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  STUDENTS 

Students  admitted  from  affiliated  schools  in  Group  I  will  be 
classified  as  freshmen. 

Students  admitted  from  schools  in  Group  II  will  be  classified 
as  conditional  freshmen  until  their  deficiencies  are  removed. 

Students  admitted  from  schools  in  Group  III  will  be  given 
credit  for  the  work  done  successfully  and  will  be  classified  in  tne 
preparatory  school. 
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RULES    GOVERNING    THE    AFFILIATION    OF    SCHOOLS. 

1.  When  the  authorities  of  any  school  desire  to  affiliate 
with  the  university,  formal  application  for  inspection  should  be 
made  to  the  high  school  visitor.  This  application  should  contra 
such  information  concerning  the  work  of  the  school  as  will  show 
that  inspection  is  merited.  Proper  blanks  for  making  applica- 
tion may  he  had  from  the  registrar  of  the  university. 

2.  The  high  school  visitor  will  make  his  inspection  as  soon 
as  possible  and  will  report  to  the  university  upon  the  course  ot 
study,  the  number  and  qualifications  of  teachers  employed,  and 
such  other  information  concerning  the  character  and  equipment 
of  the  school  as  will  serve  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  its  efficiency. 

3.  If  the  university  is  satisfied  that  the  school  should  be 
affiliated,  the  authorities  will  be  notified  and  the  name  of  the 
school  will  be  entered  under  the  proper  group  in  the  list  of  af- 
filiated schools. 

4.  Fifteen  units  are  required  for  admission  to  the  several 
colleges  and  schools  of  the  university. 

For  Admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

For  the  Regular  undergraduate  course: 

English     3  units 

One  foreign  language 2  units 

History    1  unit 

Algebra     1Y2  anits 

Plane    Geometry    1  unit 

Physics 1  unit 

Electives     5%  units 

Total 15      units 

For  Admission  to  the  School  cf  Fine  Arts 

English     3  units 

One  foreign  language 2  units 

History      1  unit 

Algebra     1  unit 

Plane    Geometry    1  unit 

Physics     1  unit 

Preparatory  technical  work* 6  units 

Total    15       units 
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For  Admission  to  the  School   of  Medicine 

English     2  units 

Latin     __ 2  units 

History     1  unit 

Algebra     1  unit 

Plane    Geometry    1 1  unit 

Physics     1  unit 

Electives*    7  units 

Total    ._ 15      units 

For  Admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
For  the  four  years'   course.** 

English     3  units 

Latin 2  units 

History      1  unit 

Algebra     1%  units 

Plane    Geometry    - 1  unit 

Physics     1  unit 

Electives     j _- - _  5%  units 

Total    15      units 

For  Admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering 

English     3       units 

One  foreign  language  -- 2      units 

History 1       unit 

Algebra     \y2  units 

Plane    Geometry    1       unit 

Solid   Geometry    - y2  unit 

Drawing    __     y2  unit 

Elective    4%  units 

Total    15       units 

The  one-half  unit  in  drawing  will  not  be  required  until  July 
1,  1910. 

5.  Schools  seeking  afMliation  in  any  group  should  meet  the 
following  requirements: 

(1)  The  school  year  should  not  be  less  than  36  weeks.  The 
high  school  work  should  follow  an  elementary  course  of  not  less 
than  eight  years  in  length. 

*For  conditions  under  which  electives  for  admission  to  tne 
professional  schools  may  be  chosen  see  under  the  head  of  the 
school  desired. 

**For  admission  to  the  two-year  course  in  pharmacy  see  un- 
der School  of  Pharmacy. 
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(2)  The  course  of  study  should  require  of  each  pupil  not 
more  than  four  recitations  daily,  with  periods  not  less  than  forty 
minutes  in  length. 

(3)  The  number  of  instructors  teaching  exclusively  in  the 
high  school  should  bear  the  proportion  of  one  to  not  more  than 
twenty-five  or  thirty  students  of  the  high  school. 

(4)  Schools  seeking  credit  in  science,  history  and  English 
should  give  evidence  of  special  laboratory  and  library  equipment 
in  those  branches. 

6.  Group  I  includes  those  high  schools  that  reach  fully  the 
standards  set  in  the  foregoing  regulations.  They  must  meet  in 
addition  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  The  course  of  study  must  cover  not  less  than  four  years, 
and  must  fit  the  student  to  enter  one  of  the  university  schools 
mentioned  in  Section  4. 

(2)  The  entire  time  of  at  least  three  teachers  must  be 
devoted  to  high  school  instruction.  The  work  should  be  organ- 
ized on  the  departmental  plan. 

(3)  The  minimum  scholastic  attainment  of  all  instructors 
should  be  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  standard  college  or 
university,  including  special  work  in  the  subjects  they  teach. 
Such  requirements  are  not  to  fce  construed  as  retroactive. 

7.  Group  II  is  composed  of  high  schools  doing  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  units  of  acceptable  work.  This  group  includes  four- 
year  high  schools  whose  equipment  and  teaching  force  are  not 
up  to  the  standard  set  for  Group  I  .and  also,  high  schools  with  an 
acceptable  three-years'  course  of  study. 

8.  Group  III  includes  all  other  schools  doing  acceptable 
high  school  work. 

9.  Private  academies,  seminaries  and  other  secondary 
schools  meeting  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  sec- 
tions may  be  accepted  on  the  same  basis  as  public  high  schools. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    UNITS    OF    ENTRANCE    REQUIREMENTS 

BOTANY 

One  Unit 
Botany:  Any  standard  text  may  be  used.  The  course  should 
cover  a  study  of  the  life  histories  of  types  from  the  main  groups 
of  plants.  Three-fifths  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  indi- 
vidual laboratory  work,  and  the  remainder  to  recitations  and  dis- 
cussions. Field  excursions  should  be  made,  an  herbarium  of  fifty 
plants  prepared,  and  careful  notes  and  drawings  should  be  re- 
quired in  connection  with  the  laboratory  work.  It  is  undesirable 
that  the  course  in  botany  should  be  given  earlier  than  the  tenth 
grade. 

Where  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  full  year's  work  in  botany, 
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physical   geography   or    physiology   may    he   combined    with   the 
botany,  so  as  to  make  one  unit. 

CHEMISTRY 
One  Unit 
Chemistry:  Hessler  &  Smith's  chemistry  or  equivalent  may 
be  used  as  a  text.  The  work  in  chemistry  should  consist  of 
three  parts,  namely:  class  work,  lecture-demonstration  work, 
and  individual  laboratory  work.  Three  periods  a  week  should 
be  devoted  to  lecture  and  recitation  work,  and  in  addition  to  this 
at  least  two  double-periods  a  week  must  be  spent  by  the  stu- 
dents in  actual  laboratory  work.  It  is  necessary  that  elementary 
physics  be  thoroughly  understood  before  chemistry  is  taken  up. 
No  credit  will  be  given  for  chemistry  if  it  be  taken  before 
physics.  It  is  desirable  that  chemistry  be  given  as  a  twelfth 
grade  subject. 

ECONOMICS 

Economics:  Credit  on  elective  entrance  requirements  will 
be  given  for  elementary  economics  not  to  exceed  y2  unit. 

ENGLISH 

Three  or  Four  Units 

1-3  The  three  units  required  in  English  should  cover  gram- 
mar, including  especially  syntax,  persistent  training  in  composi- 
tion, the  essential  principles  of  rhetoric,  and  the  reading  of  the 
books  prescribed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Uniform  Entrance 
Requirements  in  English.  For  a  fuller  statement  of  the  charac- 
ter and  quality  of  the  work  required  see  the  definitions  of  English 
units  in  the  manual  issued  by  the  North  Central  Association. 

The  list  of  books  as  aranged  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Entrance  Requirements  in  English,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  consisting  of  books  to  be  read  with  attention  to  their  con- 
tents rather  than  to  their  form,  the  second  consisting  of  books  to 
be  studied  thoroughly  and  minutely.  The  list,  thus  divided,  is  as 
follows: 

"I.     Books   Prescribed  for   Reading. 

"For  1909,  1910,  and  1911  ten  books,  selected  as  prescribed 
below  from  the  following  list: 

"Group  I  (two  to  be  selected). 

Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It  , Henry  V,  Julius  Caesar,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night. 

"Group  II  (one  to  be  selected). 

Bacons'  Essays;  Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I; 
The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Franklin's- 
Autobiography. 
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"Group  III  (one  to  be  selected). 
Chaucer's  Prologue;  Selections  from  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene; 
Pope's  The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage; Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and 
III  with  especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper  and 
Burns. 

"Group  IV  (two  to  be  selected). 
Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhee,  Quentin 
Durward;  Hawthorne's  The  Hou3e  of  the  Seven  Gables;  Thack- 
eray's Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  Dickens'  A  Tale 
of  Two  Cities;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Maimer;  Blackmore's  Lorna 
Doone. 

"Group  V  (two  to  be  selected). 

Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia;  De  Quincey'3 
Joan  of  Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach;  Carlyle's  Heroes  and 
Hero  Worship;  Emerson's  Essays  (Selected);  Rubkin's  Sesame 
and  Lilies. 

Group  VI  (two  to  be  selected). 

Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake; 
Byron's  Mazeppa  and  The  Prisoner  of  CMllon;  Palgrave's  Golden 
Treasury  (First  Series),  Bock  IV,  with  special  attention  to 
Wordsworth,  Keats  and  Shelley;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome;  Poe's  Poems;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Ar- 
nold's Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Stan  dish;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine, 
and  The  Passing  or  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  The 
Lost  Leader,  How  they  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to 
Aix,  Evelyn  Hope.  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad;  Home  Thoughts 
fiom  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  The  Boy  and  the  An- 
gel, One  Word  More,  Herve  Riel,  Pheiuippides. 

II.     Books  Prescribed  for  Study  and    Practice. 

'Tor  1909,  1910,  and  1911:  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's 
Lycidas,  Comus,  L'Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on 
Conciliation  with  America,  or  Washington's  Fareveii  Address 
and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hiil  Oration;  Macaulay's  Life  of 
Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  en  3urns. 

"Changes  for  the  year  1912: 

1.  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Blaine,  and 
The  Passing  of  Arthur  are  inserted  in  the  list  of  Boohs  for  Study 
as  an  alternative  to  Milton's  poems. 

2.  Lycidas  is  dropped  from  the  list  cf  Milton's  poems. 

3.  In  Group  VI  of  the  Readiag  List,  Tennyson's  Princess  is 
substituted  for  the  Idylls  transferred  to  the  Study  List. 

4.  In  Group  V.  Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  is 
changed  to  Carlyle's  The  Hero  as  Poet,  The  Hero  as  I.Ian  of  Let- 
ters, and  The  Hero  as  King. 
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5.  The  number  of  books  to  be  selected  in  Group  V  lib 
changed  from  two  to  one. 

6.  Group  III  (Book  I)  is  substituted  for  (Selections)  from 
Faerie  Queene. 

7.  In  the  preliminary  statement  of  the  requirement  for  read- 
ing and  practice,  nine  is  substituted  for  ten  as  the  number  of 
books  to  be  offered  for  examination. 

"With  reference  to  the  second  list,  the  Joint  Committee  rec- 
ommends that  each  of  the  books  prescribed  for  study  be  taught 
with  reference  to  subject  matter,  form  and  structure;  and  that, 
in  addition,  attention  be  given  to  the  essentials  of  English  gram- 
mar and  to  the  leading  facts  in  those  periods  of  English  literary 
history  to  which  the  prescribed  works  belong. 

"The  above  lists  and  requirements  are  intended  to  indicate  in 
a  general  way  the  extent  and  character  cf  the  required  work,  and 
are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  limitations  upon  the  teacher's  choice. 
Books  of  equal  merit,  covering  a  similar  range  cf  literary  types, 
will  meet  the  requirements  satisfactorily." 

4.  A  fourth  unit  may  be  given  for  one  full  year's  additional 
work  in  the  study  of  English  and  American  authors. 

For  affiliated  high  schools  the  following  plan  is  suggested: 

First  year,  literature,  two  periods;  composition  and  gram- 
mar, three  periods.  Second  year,  literature,  two  periods;  compo- 
sition and  rhetoric,  three  periods.  Third  year,  literature,  three 
periods;  composition  and  rhetoric,  two  periods.  The  literature 
of  the  first  turee  years  should  be  based  en  the  masterpieces  rec- 
ommended in  the  foregoing  lists.  Durir-g  the  fourth  year  one 
period  a  week  should  be  given  to  composition  and  rhetoric  and 
four  periods  to  additional  work  including  an  outline  history  or 
English  literature.  Although  the  university  requires  but  three 
years'  work  in  English  all  four-year  high  schools  should  give  a 
four-year  course  in  English,  and  it  is  recommended  that  ail  stu- 
dents who  do  not  take  four  years'  work  in  cue  foreign  language 
take  the  entire  English  course. 

FRENCH 
One,  Two,  Three,  or  Four  Units 
1.  First  Year  French:  Brill  in  pronunciation  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar;  abundant  easy  exercises;  the  translation  o! 
from  100  to  175  pages  of  graduated  texts  with  constant  practice 
in  writing  French  from  dictation,  and  in  translating  into  French 
*asy  variations  of  the  sentences  read. 

2.  Second  Year  French:  The  translation  of  from  250  to  40Q 
pages  of  easy  modern  prose  with  constant  practice  as  in  tha 
previous  year. 

3.  Third  Year  French:  The  work  of  the  third  year  should 
comprise  the  translation  of  from  400  to  C00  pages  of  ordinary 
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French,  a  part  to  be  of  the  dramas;  constant  practice  as  in  pre- 
vious years. 

4.  Fourth  Year  French:  During  the  fourth  year  the  work 
should  comprise  the  reading  of  from  600  to  1,000  pages  of  stand- 
ard French,  classical  and  modern,  the  writing  of  numerous  short 
themes  in  French,  and  the  study  of  syntax. 

GERMAN 

Two  units  of  one  foreign  language  are  required  for  admission 
to  freshman  standing.  The  university  advises  that  these  units 
shall  be  either  of  Latin  or  of  German.  One,  two,  three,  or  four 
units  of  German  may  be  presented. 

1.  First  Year  German:  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  the  rud- 
iments of  grammar,  the  memorizing  of  easy  colloquial  sentences, 
abundant  easy  exercises,  and  the  reading  of  from  50  to  100  pages 
of  graduated  texts. 

2.  Second  Year  German:  The  reading  of  from  150  to  200 
pages  of  suitable  texts  in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays; 
practice  in  the  translation  into  German,  and  continued  drill  upon 
the  essentials  of  grammar.  For  reading,  Storm's  Immense  and 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  are  good  examples. 

3.  Third  Year  German:  A  thorough  and  systematic  review 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  grammar  in  connection  with 
suitable  practice  in  composition,  and  the  reading  of  300  to  400 
pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose.  Freytag's  Die  Journalisten, 
Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  and  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Doro- 
thea are  good  examples. 

4.  Fourth  Year  German:  The  work  of  the  fourth  year 
should  comprise  the  reading  of  about  five  hundred  pages  of 
good  literature  in  prose  and  poetry,  reference  readings  upon  the 
lives  and  works  of  the  great  writers  studied,  the  writing  in  Ger- 
man of  numerous  short  themes  upon  assigned  subjects,  indepen- 
dent translation  of  English  into  German. 

GREEK 
One  or  Two  Units  May  Be  Elected 

1.  Introductory  Lessons:  A  careful  drill  on  forms  and  ac- 
cents, practice  in  reading  at  sight,  systematic  study  of  grammar 
begun,  20  to  30  pages  of  Anabasis  or  equivalent. 

2.  Xenophcn's  Anabasis:  75  to  120  pages  of  the  Anabasis, 
either  alone  or  with  other  Attic  prose.  Continued  study  of  gram- 
mar and  practice  in  writing  Greek,  both  based  on  study  of  Books 
I  and  II  of  the  Anabasis. 

HISTORY 
Not  Less  Than   One  nor  More  Than  Four  Units 
1.     Ancient  History:     West's  Ancient  World  and  at  least  200 
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pages  of  assigned  reading,  one-fourth  of  which  should  be  source 
material.  This  unit  should  be  given  in  the  first  or  second  year 
of  the  high  school  work. 

2.  Modern  History:  West's  Modern  History  and  at  least 
300  pages  of  assigned  reading,  one-fourth  of  which  should  be 
source  material.  This  unit  should  cover  the  year  immediateiv 
following  ancient  history. 

Note. — No  credit  will  be  given  for  a  year's  course  in  general 
history  taken  after  July  1,  1909. 

3.  English  History:  A  standard  text  and  at  least  300  pages 
of  assigned  reading,  one-fourth  of  which  should  he  source  mater- 
ial. This  unit  should  not  be  given  by  high  schools  unless  full 
four  years  of  history  are  given.  It  belongs  in  the  third  year 
of  the  course. 

4.  American  History,  or  American  History  and  Civil  Gov- 
ernment: Doub's  United  States  History  and  at  least  350  pages 
of  assigned  reading,  one-fourth  of  which  should  be  source  mater- 
ial. The  origin  and  development  of  our  government,  federal  and 
state,  should  be  studied.  This  unit  must  be  given  in  third  or 
fourth  year  of  the  high  school. 

LATIN 

Two  units  of  one  foreign  language  are  required  for  admis- 
sion to  freshman  standing.  The  university  advises  that  these 
units  shall  be  either  of  Latin  or  of  German.  One,  two,  three,  or 
four  units  of  Latin  may  be  presented. 

1.  First  Year  Latin:  Bellum  Helveticum.  "The  student 
should  be  trained  from  the  beginning  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
Latin  before  translating,  and  then  to  render  into  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish; and  should  be  taught  to  read  the  Latin  aloud  with  intelli- 
gent expression." 

2.  Second  Year  Latin:  Caesar's  Gallic  War.  Four  books, 
or  equivalent,  with  one  period  a  week  of  prose  composition  based 
on  Caesar.  "Selections  from  other  prose  writers,  such  as  Nepos, 
may  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  an  amount  up  to,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding, two  books." 

3.  Third  Year  Latin:  Cicero.  Any  six  orations  from  the 
following  list,  but  preferably  the  first  six  mentioned:  the  four 
orations  against  Catiline,  Archias,  The  Manilian  Law,  Marcellus, 
Roscius,  Milo,  Sestius,  Ligarius,  the  fourteenth  Philippic.  The 
equivalent  of  at  least  one  period  a  week  in  prose  composition 
based  on  Cicero. 

4.  Fourth  Year  Latin.  Vergil.  The  first  six  books  of  the 
Aeneid. 

Note. — "In  place  of  a  part  of  Cicero  an  equivalent  of  Sallust's 
Catiline,  and  in  place  of  a  part  cf  Vergil  an  equivalent  of  Ovif' 
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will  fee  accepted."     No  combination  of  Cicero  and  Vergil,  taken 
after  July  1,  1909,  will  be  accepted  as  a  unit. 

MATHEMATICS 
Two  and  One-Half  to  Four  Units. 

1.  Algebra  through  Quadratics:  "The  four  fundamental 
operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions,  factoring,  highest 
common  factor,  lowest  common  multiple,  complex  fractions,  the 
solution  of  equst^ns  of  the  first  degree  containing  one  or  more 
unknown  quantities,  radicals,  including  the  extraction  of  the 
square  root  of  polynomials' and  numbers,  and  fractional  and  nega- 
tive exponents.  Quadratic  equations  and  equations  containing 
one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be  solved  by  the  meth- 
ods of  quadratic  equations,  problems  depending  upon  such  equa- 
tion." This  unit  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  admission  to 
freshman  standing,  and  has  a  definite  place  in  the  first  year  of 
the  high  school. 

2.  Plane  Geometry:  The  adopted  text  completed  including 
tbe  solution  of  original  exercises  and  numerical  problems.  This 
unit  is  required.  It  is  recommended  that  this  work  be  given  in 
the  second  year  of  the  high  school. 

3b.  Solid  Geometry:  The  adopted  text  including  properties 
of  straight  lines  and  planes,  of  dihedral  and  polyhedral  angles, 
of  projections,  of  polyhedrons,  including  prisms,  pyramids  and 
the  regular  solids,  of  cylinders,  cones  and  spheres,  of  spherical 
triangles,  and  the  measurements  of  surfaces  and  solids.  This 
half-unit  is  not  required  except  for  admission  to  the  College  of 
Engineering,  but  is  strongly  recommended  for  all  courses.  It 
should  be  given  the  first  half-year  following  plane  geometry. 

3a.  Algebra:  A  review  of  the  essentials  to  be  followed  by 
ratio  and  proportion,  and  the  binominal  theorem  for  positive  in- 
tegral exponents.  The  progressions,  the  elementary  treatment 
of  permutations  and  combinations  and  the  use  of  four  and  five 
place  tables  of  logarithms.  This  half-unit  is  required  and  should 
follow  geometry.  Two  years  of  algebra  given  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  grades  will  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  one  and  one- 
half  years  of  algebra  given  as  recommended. 

4a.  Advanced  Algebra:,  Undetermined  coefficients,  the  ele- 
mentary treatment  of  infinite  series,  tbe  binomial  theorem  for 
fractional  and  negative  exponents  and  the  theory  of  logarithms, 
determinants,  and  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  equations,  includ- 
ing Horner's  method  for  solving  numerical  equations.  One-half 
unit.  This  course  is  not  recommended  for  secondary  schools  un- 
less it  can  be  given  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  The 
work  must  be  clearly  in  addition  to  the  algebra  requirements  of 
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cne  and  cne-half  units  described  under  1  and  3a.  Credit  will  or- 
dinarily be  given  for  this  half-unit  only  upon  examination.  Stu- 
dents presenting  4a  will  not  be  entitled  to  enroll  for  credit  in 
Mathematics  1. 

4b.  Trigonometry:  Plane  Trigonometry,  including  the  def- 
initions and  relations  of  the  six  trigonometrical  functions  as  ra- 
tios, proof  of  the  important  formulae,  theory  of  logarithms  and 
use  of  tables,  solution  of  right  and  oblique  plane  triangles.  Spher- 
ical trigonometry,  including  the  proof  of  important  formulae  and 
the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  spherical  triangles  with  the 
proper  interpretation  of  ambiguous  cases.  This  course  is  not 
recommended  for  secondary  schools  unless  it  can  be  given  un- 
der the  most  favorable  conditions.  Credit  will  ordinarily  be  giv- 
en for  this  half  unit  only  upon  examination.  Students  present- 
ing 4b  will  not  be  entitled  to  enroll  for  credit  in  Mathematics 
Ila,  Trigonometry. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  course  in  mathematics  is  definitely 
recommended  for  all  affiliated  high  schools;  first  year,  algebra 
through  quadratics;  second  year,  plane  geometry.  The  remain- 
der of  the  mathematics  course  will  vary  in  different  schools. 

OCCUPATIONAL  SUBJECTS 

Credits  not  to  exceed  two  units  in  the  aggregate  will  be  given; 
for  instruction  in  occupational  subjects  such  as  manual  training, 
shop,  drawing,  agriculture  and  domestic  science. 

No  applicant  will  be  given  credit  for  work  of  this  character 
if  it  enables  him  to  ask  for  college  credits  for  work  done  in  a 
four  year's  high  school. 

The  subjects  with  the  amount  of  credits  that  may  be  allowed 
each  are  as  follows: 

Agriculture,  not  to  exceed  1  unit. 
Drawing,  1  unit. 

Manual  Training  or  Shop,  I  unit. 
Domestic  Science,  1  unit. 

FREE-HAND  DRAWING 

One-Half  Unit 
Free-hand  Drawing:  Sketching  from  objects,  casts,  etc.,. 
with  pencil,  brush  or  charcoal.  This  course  should  develop  orig- 
inality and  an  appreciable  degree  of  accuracy  in  observation  and 
representation.  This  one-half  unit  will  be  required  of  all  engi- 
neering students  after  July  1,  1910. 

PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY 
One  Unit 
Physical    Geography:     Gilbert   and    Bingham's   Introductory 
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Physical  Geography,  or  equivalent  may  be  used  as  a  text.  This 
course  should  cover  a  study  of  the  physical  forces  that  are  in 
operation  on  the  earth's  service;  physiographic  forms,  earth 
sculpture,  work  of  streams,  glaciers,  oceans,  etc.  Two-fifths  of 
the  time  should  be  spent  in  laboratory  work. 

PHYSICS 

One  Unit 
Physics:  Millikin  and  Gale's  Physics  or  equivalent  may  be 
used  as  a  text.  The  work  should  consist  of  three  closely  related 
parts,  namely:  class  work,  lecture-demonstration  work,  and  in- 
dividual laboratory  work.  Three  periods  a  week  should  be  de- 
voted to  class  and  lecture-demcnstration  work  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  at  least  two  double  periods  a  week  must  be  devoted  to  indi- 
vidual laboratory  work.  Thirty  to  fifty  experiments  selected  from 
*a  standard  laboratory  manual  should  be  performed.  It  is  unde- 
sirable that  physics  should  be  given  earlier  than  the  eleventh 
srade. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

One  Unit 
Physiology:  Martin's  Briefer  Course  of  the  Human  Body 
or  equivalent  may  be  used  as  a  text.  This  course  should  he 
taught  by  specially  prepared  instructors  in  physiology  and  by 
laboratory  methods.  Two-fifths  of  the  time  should  be  spent  in 
laboratory  work  and  the  remainder  in  recitations.  Neat  and  cor- 
rect drawings,  properly  labeled,  and  intelligible  notes  should  be 
made  of  each  study,  lecture-demonstration,  or  experiment. 

SPANISH 

One  or  Two  Units 

1.  First  Year  Spanish:  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation 
and  the  rudiments  of  grammar  with  numerous  exercises,  the 
reading  of  from  100  to  175  pages  of  graduated  texts,  with  trans- 
lation into  Spanish  of  easy  variations  of  the  sentences  read;  writ- 
ing Spanish  from  dictation. 

2.  Second  Year  Spanish:  The  reading  of  from  250  to  400 
pages  of  modern  prose  with  constant  practice  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

ZOOLOGY 

One  Unit 
Zoology:  Any  standard  text  may  be  used.  The  course  in 
zoology  should  cover  a  study  of  the  classifications,  general  struc- 
ture, and  life  histories  of  types  from  the  main  groups  of  animals. 
Three-fifths  of  the  time  must  be  devoted  to  actual  laboratory 
work,  and  the  remainder  to  recitations  and  discussions.     Field 
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excursions  should  be  made  and  careful  notes  and  drawing  should' 
be  required  in  connection  with  the  laboratory  work. 

ADMISSION    TO    ADVANCED   STANDING 

Students  from  other  schools  who  have  pursued  standard  col- 
lege courses  equivalent  to  those  of  the  university,  will  receive 
credit  for  such  courses  upon  presentation  of  proper  certificates  of 
creditable  standing  and  honorable  dismissal. 

All  applications  for  advanced  standing  must  be  filed  with 
the  registrar  at  matriculation  or  within  one  month  thereafter. 
Students  coming  from  other  colleges  whose  requirements  for  ad- 
mission are  substantially  those  of  the  university  will  be  admitted 
ordinarily  to  equal  rank,  provided  they  enter  not  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  senior  year,  and  in  no  case  will  advanced  stand- 
ing for  more  than  three  years'  work,  or  92  hours,  toward  grad- 
uation be  given. 

Examination  for  advanced  standing  will  be  given  to  appli- 
cants who  cannot  furnish  satisfactory  certificates  of  having 
taken  the  work  in  an  approved  college. 

Application  for  these  examinations  must  be  made  to  the- 
committee  on  affiliation  and  admission  at  the  time  of  matricula- 
tion or  within  one  month  thereafter.  The  amount  of  credit  so 
obtained  and  the  subjects  upon  which  examinations  will  be  giv- 
en will  be  determined  by  the  committee. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Graduates  from  the  state  normal  schools  will  be  given  cred- 
it for  advanced  standing  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
courses  of  college  rank  in  excess  of  entrance  requirements- 
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OFFICERS 

ARTHUR  GRANT  EVANS,  D.  D.,  Preideat  of  the  University. 
ALBERT  HEALD  VM3  VLEET,  Ph.  D.,  Dean   of  the  Graduate 
School   and   Professor  of  Biology. 

ORGANIZATION 

At  a  meeting  of  the  toard  of  regents,  April  3,  1909,  provision 
was  made  for  the  organization  of  a  Graduate  School.  The  or- 
ganization will  be  completed  by  the  opening  of  the  school  year 
of  1909-1910.  Thus  far  the  graduate  work  has  been  under  the 
control  of  a  committee  on  graduate  studies,  and  students  have 
pursued  courses  leading  to  the  master's  degree  under  the  fol- 
lowing rules: 

The  candidate  must  have  received  the  bachelor's  degree 
from  this  university  or  from  some  other  acceptable  school. 

He  must  spend  at  least  one  school  year  in  resident  study  it 
the  university  and  must  secure  credit  for  not  fewer  than  thirty 
hours  of  work.  No  work  that  falls  below  "B"  grade  can  De 
;so  counted. 

The  subjects  of  study  must  be  chosen  from  those  for  which 
graduate  credit  is  given,  and  must  form  a  consistent  plan  of  work, 
acceptable  to  the  committee  in  charge. 

With  the  approval  of  the  dean  graduate  students  may  select 
'from  the  following  courses: 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATE  WORK 

Anatomy  VIII,  IX,  X. 

Botany  III,  V,  VI,  VII,  IX. 

Chemistry  VI,  VIII,  IX,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  XVII, 
XVIII. 

Economics  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VIII,  XI,  XII. 

English  V,  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII,  XIX, 
XXI,  XXII,  XXV,  XXVIII. 

Geology  V,  VI,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XV,  XIX. 

German  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII. 

History  IV,  V,  VI,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XVIII,  XIX,  XX,  XXI,  XXII, 
XXIII,  XXIV,  XXVa,  XXVb,  XXVI,  XXVII,  XXVIII,  XXIX,  XXX. 

Latin  IV,  V,  VI,  IX. 

Mathematics  V,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV  XVa,  XVb,  XVI, 
XIX  (possibly  others). 

Pathology  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII. 

Physics  IV,  V,  VI,  VII. 
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F:r,  siology  IX,  X,  XI,  for  inincipal  subjects  and  I,  II,  III,  IV, 
and  V  for  secondary  subjects. 

Political  Science  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  X. 
Sociology  III,  IV,  V,  VII,  VIII,  IX. 
Zoology  Ilia,  Illb,  \la,  VIb,  VII,  vlll. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS    AND  SCIENCES 

FACULTY. 

ARTHUR  GRANT  EVANS,  D.  D, 

President  of  the  University. 
JAMES  SHANNON  BUCHANAN,  B.  S. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Professor  of 

History. 
EDWIN  DEBARR,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of    Chemistry,    Instructor   in   Assaying,  and   Vice- 
President  of  the  University. 
JOSEPH  FRANCIS  PAXTON,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Archaeology. 
ALBERT  HEALD  VAN  VLEET,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
CHARLES  NEWTON  GOULD,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Geology. 
ROY  GITTINGER,  A.  M., 

Associate  Professor  of  English  History. 
JAMES  WELLINGS  STURGIS,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Latin. 
SAMUEL  WATSON  REAVES,  B.  S.,  A.  B. 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 
FREDRIK  HOLMBERG,  B.  M. 

Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Music  and  Dean  of  the  School  of 

Fine  Arts. 
HENRY  MEIER,  M.  S. 

Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature. 
FRANK  ELWOOD  KNOWLES,  M.  A. 

Registrar,    with    rank    of    Professor,    and    Secretary    to    the 

Faculty. 
SARDIS  ROY  HADSELL,  A.  M. 

Associate  Professor  of  the  English  Language. 
GUY  YANDELL  WILLIAMS,  B.  A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
HENRY  HIGGINS  LANE,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Embryology. 
JEROME  DOWD,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics.  ..J 
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THEODOKE   HAMPTON  BREWER,   M.  A. 

Professor  cf  English  Literature. 
MORTIMER  STANFIELD  GARDNER,  B.  A. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy. 
GEORGE  CHILDS  JONES,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Physics. 
C.  LUCILE  DORA,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures  and 

Lean  of  Women. 
JAMES  KEREERT  SAWTELL,  B.  A. 

Professor  of  Political  Science. 
WALTER  LEANDER  CAPSHAW,   M.   D. 

Professor  of  Anatomy. 
LOUIS  ALVIN  TURLEY,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Neurology. 
MONROE  ALLEN  FLOYD,  B.  S.,  A.  B. 

Principal  of  the  Preparatory  School  with  rank  of  Professor 

of  Pedagogy  and  Associate  Professor  cf  History. 
EDMUND  PENDLETON  RANDOLPH  DUVAL,  A.  M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
DANIEL  WEBSTER  OHERN,  Ph.  D. 

Professor    of    Mineralogy    and    Director    cf    the    School    of 

Mines. 
WALTER  CLIFTON  ERWIN,  B.  A. 

Associate  Professor  cf  Education. 
JOHN  CHESTER  DARLING,  M.  S. 

Physical  Director,  with  rank  of  Associate  Professor. 
JOHN  DICE  MACLAREN,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Therapeutics. 
JOHN  HENRY  VOSS,  B.  S.,  A.  B. 

Assistant  Professor  of  German. 
ADELAIDE  CLARA  LOOMIS,  B.  A. 

Instructor  in  English. 
CLARENCE  CRAMER  ROBINSON. 

Instructor  in  Voice  and  Theory  of  Music. 
LOUISE  ROUSIE  SMITH. 

Instructor  in  Oratory. 
LLOYD  BURGESS  CURTIS,  B.  S. 

Instructor  in  Spanish. 
JAMES  LEAMON  WALLER,  B.  M. 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Voice  and  Theory  of  Music. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

THE  COLLEGE  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  center  of  the  univer- 
sity out  of  which  the  professional  schools  have  grown  and  around 
which  they  are  grouped.  It  provides  instruction  in  liberal  arts,, 
letters  and  sciences  without  attempting  to  fit  the  student  for  pro- 
fessional or  technical  work.  The  line  which  divides  the  college 
from  the  professional  schools  cannot  always  be  urawn  sharply 
as  certain  courses  belong  to  both;  nevertheless,  the  general  prin- 
ciple is  clear,  that  the  knowledge  sought  for  mental  training  or 
for  general  culture  is  the  legitimate  work  of  the  college,  whereas,. 
whatever  makes  use  of  special  knowledge  or  training  for  & 
professional  or  technical  end  belongs  to  the  professional  schools. 
A  sense  cf  this  fundamental  distinction  governs  both  the  na- 
ture and  the  methods  of  work  offered  in  the  College  cf  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

ABM5SSION 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  whether  to  the  freshman  class,  to  advanced  standing 
or  to  special  work,  are  explained  under  the  head  of  "Affiliation* 
and  Admission." 

REGULAR  PLAN  OF  WORK. 

To  secure  the  bachelor's  degree  from  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  the  candidates  must  complete  125  hours  of  work 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  set  forth  hereinafter. 

Every  hour  for  which  credit  is  given  is  understood  to  repre- 
sent for  the  average  student  approximately  three  hours  of  work  a 
week  through  one  semester.  Thus,  in  lecture  or  recitation  work, 
one  hour  is  allowed  for  the  lecture  or  lecitation  and  two  hours 
for  preparation,  reading  or  study.  Where  the  time  is  wholly 
occupied  by  drawing,  or  field  or  laboratory  work,  three  hours  a 
week  for  one  semester  are  expected  of  the  student  for  each  hour 
that  counts  toward  graduation. 

The  completion  of  the  125  hours  thus  defined  requires  fotn 
years.  Of  these  the  first  and  second,  or  freshman  and  sopho- 
more, are  spent  in  general  or  introductory  work,  comprising 
courses   in   several   departments   and   in   widely   separated   sub- 
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jccts.  During  these  years  the  student's  choice  of  studies  is  un- 
der the  control  of  the  dean  of  the  college.  During  the  third 
and  fourth,  or  junior  and  senior  years,  the  student's  choice  of 
studies  is  under  the  control  of  a  major  professor  and  he  may 
confine  the  work  within  certain  comparatively  narrow  limits. 
The  plan  of  the  entire  four  years'  work  is  known  as  the  "major 
elective  system,"  and  consists  of  five  parts:  I,  prescribed 
courses:  II,  group  electives;  III,  a  major  study;  IV,  free  elec- 
tives; V,  a  thesis.  (Prior  to  1912  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  will  satisfy  the  requirements  set  in  the  an- 
nouncements for  1907-1908  instead  of  I  and  II). 

I.     Prescribed  Courses 

Every  candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  is  required  to  complete  t^e  following  courses: 

English  I  and  II 6  hours'  credit. 

History  la  and  lb 6  hours'  credit. 

Bibliography    1  hour's  credit. 

Physical   Training   4  hours'  credit. 

II.     Group  Electives 

Of  the  following  eight  groups  seven  must  be  taken: 

'Group  I,  English _ .6  hours'  credit. 

Group  II,  One  ancient  language 6  hours'  credit. 

'Group  III,  One  modern  language 6  hours'  credit. 

Group  IV,  Mathematics  6  hours'  credit. 

Group  V,  One  of  the  physical  sciences: 
astronomy,  chemistry,  geology,  phys- 
ics      6  hours'  credit. 

Group  VI,  One  of  the  biological  sciences: 
botany,  pathology,  physiology,  zo- 
ology     6  hours'  credit. 

Group  VII,  Education,  ethics,  logic,  meta- 
physics, philosophy,  psychology 6  hours'  credit. 

Group  VIII,  Economics,  history,  political 

science,  sociology 6  hours'  credit. 

Total  in  prescribed    courses    and    group 

electives  59  hours'  credit. 

It  is  expected  that  all  prescribed  courses  and  group  electives 
will  be  completed  within  the  first  two  years,  except  groups  VII 
and  VIII,  which  should  preferably  be  taken  later. 

The  requirements  in  any  one  or  more  of  groups  I- VI  may  be 
satisfied  provided  the  student  presents  for  admission  a  sufficient 
number  of  units  in  that  group.  This  shall  be  for  groups  I  and 
II,  four  units  each;  for  group  III,  two  units  in  addition  to  en- 
trance requirements  in  a  foreign  language;   for  group  IV,  three 
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and  one-half  units,  and  for  groups  V  and  VI,  two  units  each  in 
one  science. 

IN.     Major   Electives 

At  the  beginning  of  his  junior  year,  i.  e.,  at  the  first  enroll- 
ment  after  he  has  completed  sixty  hours  of  work,  every  student 
must  choose  a  major  study.  The  choice  of  a  major  study  and  the 
plan  of  work  are  subject  to  t^e  following  regulations: 

The  major  may  be  chosen  from  any  department  in  the  eight 
groups  above  offering  sufficient  work.  After  the  election  of  a 
major  the  work  must  consist  of  not  fewer  than  20  hours  in  the 
department  and  not  fewer  than  30  hours,  nor  more  than  48 
hours  in  the  group.  Where  a  group  consists  of  but  one  depart- 
ment, as  in  English  and  Mathematics,  only  the  rule  governing 
the  department  shall  apply. 

A  student  wishing  to  choose  a  major  in  any  department  will 
make  written  application  to  the  head  of  the  department.  This 
application,  when  properly  approved  ty  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment and  the  dean  of  the  college,  must  be  filed  with  the  registrar. 
The  head  of  the  department  then  becomes  the  student's  official 
adviser  and  has  general  oversight  of  his  work  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  his  course. 

IV.     Free  Electives 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  fcr  prescribed  courses,  group* 
electives  and  major  study,  the  student  shall,  with  the  consent 
of  his  adviser,  choose  enough  other  courses  to  bring  the  total 
number  of  hours  up  to  125,  but  not  more  than  40  hours  in  anjr 
department  nor  more  than  GO  hours  in  any  group  shall  be  counted 
toward  a  degree.  Not  more  than  12  hours  may  be  carried  in  one 
group  at  one  time. 

V.     Thesis 

At  the  beginning  of  his  senior  year,  i.  e.,  at  the  first  enroll- 
ment after  he  has  completed  ninety  hours,  every  candidate  for 
a  degree  must  file  with  the  registrar,  a  subject  for  a  thesis,  ap- 
proved by  his  advisory  professor  upon  some  phase  of  his  major 
work.  The  finished  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  professor  in 
charge  not  later  than  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and  no  candidate- 
will  be  recommended  for  a  degree  until  a  written  approval  of  the 
thesis  signed  by  the  advisory  professor  shall  have  been  filed  with 
the  registrar  and  two  copies  of  the  thesis,  bound  in  an  acceptable 
manner  and  according  to  the  required  specifications  shall  have 
been  filed  with  the  librarian.  Four  hours'  credit  is  given  for  this 
thesis  and  it  must  be  counted  as  major  work. 

For  sufficient  reason  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  his  ad- 
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visory  professor,  the  faculty  may  excuse  a  student  from  his  senior 
thesis,  provided  petition  be  made  at  or  before  the  beginning  of 
his  senior  year. 

DEGREE 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  plan  of  study  as 
outlined  above  the  student  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  (B.  A.). 

STUDENTS  FROM  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

Students  who  complete  the  first  two  years  of  medicine  may 
receive  not  to  exceed  sixty-four  hours'  credit  toward  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.),  unqualified,  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  or  thirty-two  hours  toward  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.).  In  any  case  of  a  transfer  of  credit  from 
the  School  of  Medicine  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  before 
the  completion  of  the  two-years'  course  in  medicine  only  those 
subjects  which  are  listed  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  can 
be  transferred,  and  in  no  case  may  more  than  sixteen  hours  of 
such  credit  be  given  for  any  one  semester's  work. 

Students  who  have  completed  as  many  as  sixty  hours  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  who  can  satisfy  the  en- 
trance requirements  may  enter  the  School  of  Medicine  and  on 
completion  of  the  two-years'  course  will  be  recommended  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.),  unqualified,  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Subjects  given  in  the  School  of 
Medicine  will  not  be  counted  in  making  up  the  sixty  hours  re- 
quired in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  all  cases  the  student  must  satisfy  the  entrance  require- 
ments and  conform  to  all  the  requirements  in  sections  I.  II,  IV 
and  V  under  "Regular  Plan  of  Work"  for  the  bachelor's  degree 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  except  tnat  such  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  not  elect  a  major. 

STUDENTS   FROM    OTHER  SCHOOLS 

Students  from  other  schools  who  receive  advanced  credits 
for  92  hours  and  are  unable  to  choose  a  major  will  be  under  the 
control  of  the  dean  of  the  college.  Such  students  will  satisfy  all 
the  requirements  stated  in  sections  I,  II,  IV,  and  V  under  "Reg- 
ular Plan  of  Work,"  and  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  ot 
Arts  (B.  A.). 

FIELD  WORK 

At  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  department,  credit  not 
to  exceed  one  hour  for  each  two  weeks  spent  in  the  field  may 
■be  given  in  the  departments  of  botany,  geology,  zoology,  and  in 
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engineering,  provided  the  student  enroll  for  the  work  and  it  be 
outlined  and  carried  on  imder  suitable   departmental  direction. 

WORK    DONE    IN    ABSENTIA 

The  faculty  has  adopted  the  following  rules  governing  work 
done  in  absentia: 

No  credits  will  be  given  for  work  in  absentia  done  by  per- 
sons never  in  resident  attendance. 

None  of  the  required  courses  may  be  worked  out  in  absentia. 

A  student  who  has  credits  for  not  fewer  than  sixty  hours 
of  college  work  may  be  allowed  to  do  work  in  absentia,  provided 
he  make  written  application  to  the  faculty  designating  the  work 
that  he  desires  to  take,  such  application  to  be  endorsed  by  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done.  If  the 
application  receives  the  approval  of  the  faculty  the  registrar  will 
then  issue  cards  of  admission  for  the  work  desired.  This  will 
complete  the  enrollment. 

All  students  who  desire  to  become  candidates  for  the  bach- 
elor's degree  must  take  the  last  thirty  hours  of  their  work  m 
residence. 

Not  more  than  eight  hours  may  be  worked  out  during 
any  one  summer. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

Note. — After  ten  days  from  the  opening  of  the  semester 
heads  of  departments  may  withdraw  any  course  elected  by  not 
more  tnan  three  students. 

ANATOMY 
Professor  Capshaw,   Professor  Turley 

Courses  VI  and  VII  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Courses  VIII,  IX  and  X  may  be  counted  as  graduate  work. 

Anatomy  VI.  Osteology:  A  thorough  study  of  the  bones, 
of  the  human  skeleton  independent  of  other  structures  of  the 
body.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Text,  Cunningham's  Anatomy.  T.  B\„ 
from  3:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.     Professor  Capshaw.        2  his. 

Anatomy  VII.  Normal  Histology:  A  thorough  study  of  the 
microscopic  anatomy  of  organic  structures,  organisms,  tissues, 
and  organs;  the  principles  of  cytology  and  splanchnology  with 
special  emphasis  en  the  human  tissues  and  organs;  and  histo- 
logic technique.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Required  of 
medical  students,  elective  for  others.  Deposit,  $3.00.  M.  T.  W. 
Th.  F.,  from  10:20  to  12:15,  second  semester  Professor  Tur- 
ley. 3  hrs. 

Anatomy  VIII.  Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  System: 
Dissection  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  laboratory  work,  lectures, 
recitations  and  quizzes.  Required  of  medical  students,  elective 
for  others.  Deposit,  $2.00.  T.  F„  from  3:30  to  5:25,  first  semes- 
ter, Professor  Turley.  2  hrs. 

Anatomy  IX.  Microscopic  Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous 
System:  Required  of  medical  students  who  had  Anatomy  VII 
prior  to  July  1,  1909,  elective  for  others.  Deposit,  $2.00.  Hours 
to  be  arranged,  second  semester.     Professor  Turley.  2  hrs. 

Anatomy  X.  Surgical  and  Relational  Anatomy:  A  study  of 
serial  cross  sections  of  the  human  body.  Lectures,  quizzes  and 
drawings.  Required  of  medical  students.  Prerequisites,  Anat- 
omy I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI.  M.  W.  Th.,  from  3:30  to  5:25,  first 
semester.     Professor  Capshaw.  3  hrs. 

ASTRONOMY 
Professor  Meier 
Astronomy   I.     Elementary  Astronomy:     From   lectures   and" 
the  text  the  student  will  be  given  a  general  review  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  class  rocm  wcrk  will  be  supplemented  by  direct  oh- 
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servation  of  the  sky.  The  student  will  learn  to  identify  the 
principal  constellations,  will  follow  the  varying  motions  of  the 
moon  and  planets,  and  make  such  observations  as  he  may  con- 
tinue in  after  life  without  instruments.  This  is  a  course  for 
beginners  and  does  not  require  mathematics.  Text,  Moulton's 
Elements  of  Astronomy.  M.  W.  Th.,  at  4:30,  first  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Meier.  3  hrs. 
Astronomy  II.  Practical  Astronomy:  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  some  familiarity  with  the  principal 
astronomical  instruments,  and  with  the  usual  methods  of  com- 
putation. Observations  and  computations  are  made  to  deter- 
mine time,  latitude,  longitude,  and  azimuth,  by  several  meth- 
ods. Use  of  the  American  Ephemeris;  calculation  of  eclipses, 
-occultations,  etc.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  Ha.  M.  W.  Th..  at 
4:30,  second  semester.     Professor  Meier.  3  hrs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Professor  McLucas 

General  Bibliography:  An  introduction  to  the  use  of  the 
library,  its  system  of  classification  and  its  catalogues;  the  con- 
sideration of  such  reference  books  and  general  indexes  as  may 
be  of  service  to  the  student;  a  discussion  of  the  criteria  for 
judging  the  value  of  books;  practical  exercises  in  preparing 
bibliographies.  Required  of  freshmen  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  One  lecture  a  week  to  each  of  three  sections.  Section 
I,  M.,  at  4:30;   Section  II,  T.,  at  4:30;    Section  III,  W.,  at  4:30. 

1  hr. 
BOTANY 

Professor  Van  Vieet 

Courses  I  and  II  are  introductory.  They  are  elective  for  all 
students  and  will  satisfy  the  requirements  for  group  VI.  The 
work  may  begin  with  either  semester,  each  course  being  inde- 
pendent. 

Courses  I,  II,  III,  IV  and  IX  are  general  courses  and  should 
be  chosen  by  those  who  wish  a  general  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. They  are  especially  recommended  to  those  who  expect 
to  teach  botany  in  high  schools. 

Courses  I,  II  and  VIII  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Courses  III,  V,  VI,  VII  and  IX  may  be  counted  as  graduate 
work. 

Botany  I.  General  Bctany:  A  study  of  the  lower  forms  of 
plants  with  special  reference  to  the  properties  and  activities 
of  protoplasm,  the  evolution  of  structure  and  function,  and  their 
relation  to  environment.  Material  for  study  is  selected  from  the 
•algae,    fungi,    bryophytes    and   pteridophytes.     Fee,    $1.00.     Two 
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hours  recitation  and  four  hours  laboratory  work,  W.  T.  Th.,  from; 
1:30  to  3:25,  first  semester.  3  firs. 

Botany  II.  General  Botany:  A  study  of  the  general  mor- 
phology and  physiology  of  seed  plants.  Fee,  $1.00.  Two  hours 
recitation  and  four  hours  laboratory  work,  M.  T.  Th.,  from  1:30- 
to  3:25,  second  semester.  3  his. 

Botany  III.  Vegetable  Histology:  A  study  of  the  tissues  ot 
ferns  and  phanerogams.  Section  cutting,  use  of  stains  and  rea- 
gents, and  mounting.  Fee,  $2.00.  Prerequisite,  Botany  II.  Two- 
hours  recitation  and  four  hours  laboratory  work,  T.  Th.  F.,  from 
8:00  to  9:55,  first  semester.  3  hrs. 

Botany  IV.  Morphology  and  Classification  of  Flowering 
Plants:  A  general  study  of  the  life  histories  and  ecology  of  seel 
I  lants,  and  identification  of  the  common  species.  Prerequisite, 
one  of  the  other  general  courses  or  a  good  course  in  preparatory 
botany.  Fee,  $1.00.  Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work.  W. 
F.,  from  1:30  to  3:25,  second  semester.  3  hrs. 

Botany  V.  Physiology  of  the  Flowering  Plants:  Prerequi- 
sites, botany  II  and  III.  Fee,  $1.00.  One  hour  recitation  and 
three  hours  laboratory  work.  W.  F.,  from  1:30  to  3:25,  first 
semester.  '  2  hrs. 

Botany  VI.  Plant  Pathology:  Special  attention  is  given  to' 
the  parasitic  fungi — methods  of  infection,  effect  upon  host-plant, 
etc.  Prerequisite,  one  general  course.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  M.  W..  from  8:00  to  9:55,  second  semester.  2  hrs.. 

Botany  VII.  Dendrology:  A  study  of  the  structure  and 
characteristics  of  forest  trees.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the- 
native  trees  of  Oklahoma.  Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work. 
Fee,  $1.00.  Prerequisite,  one  general  course.  Two  hours,  hour 
to  be  arranged,  second  semester.  2  hrs. 

Botany  VIM.  Pharmaceutical  Botany:  A  study  of  the  mi- 
croscopical structure  of  drugs  and  food-stuffs  with  special  ref- 
erence to  recognition,  tests  for  purity,  and  detection  of  adultera- 
tion. Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Required  of  pharmacy  stu- 
dents. Elective  for  others  only  by  special  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Fee,  $4.00.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F„  from  10:20  to  12:15,  first 
semester.  5  hrs. 
Botany  IX.  General  Forestry:  A  general  presentation  of 
the  history,  objects,  methods  and  economic  importance  of  for- 
estry. This  course  is  designed  especially  for  students  of  polit- 
ical economy  and  others  who  may  wish  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Open  to  all  stu- 
dents of  college  rank  except  freshmen.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  first  sem- 
ester. 2  hrs. 
CHEMISTRY 
Professor   DeBarr,  Associate    Professor  Williams,   Mr. 
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Courses  la  and  lb  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Courses  VI  to  XVIII,  except  VII  and  X,  may  be  counted  o* 
graduate  work. 

Chemistry  la.  General  Chemistry:  Laboratory  work  and 
lectures  with  recitations.  Students  are  required  to  use  the  chem- 
icals ard  chemical  apparatus  of  the  laboratory  in  this  course.  De- 
posit, $5. CO.     Text,  Remsen's  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  given  in  three  sections: 

Section  I,  lectures,  T.  Th.,  at  8:00,  and  laboratory,  S.,  from 
8:00  to  32:00,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Williams. 

Section  II,  lectures,  M.  T.,  at  1:30,  and  laboratory,  Th.,  from 
1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.     Professor  DeBarr. 

Section  III,  lectures,  M.  T.,  at  1:30,  and  laboratory.  Th.,  from 
1:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Williams. 

3  hrs. 

Chemistry  lb.  General  Chemistry:  Laboratory  work  and 
lectures.     Deposit,  $5.00.     Text,   Remsen's   Chemistry. 

This  course  is  given  in  two  sections: 

Section  I,  lectures,  T.  Th.,  at  9:00,  and  laboratory,  S.,  from 
8:00  to  12:00.  first  semester.    Associate  Professor  Williams. 

Section  II,  lectures,  M.  T.,  at  1:30,  and  laboratory,  Th.,  from 
1:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  3  hrs. 

Chemistry  El.  General  Chemistry:  Laboratory  work  and 
lectures.  Prerequisite,  chemistry  la.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Remsen's 
Chemistry.  Lectures.  W.  F..  at  10:20,  and  laboratory  S.,  from 
8:00  to  12:00,  second   semester.     Associate  Professor   Williams. 

3  hrs. 
Chemistry    III.     Analytical    Chemistry:     Analysis    of    un- 
knowns.    Laboratory  work  and   lectures.     Prerequisite,   Chemis- 
try   la.     Deposit,    $10.00.      Prescott     and    Johnson's     Qualitative 
Chemical  Analysis. 

This  course  is  given  in  two  sections: 

Section  I,  lectures.  T.  Th.,  laboratory,  M.  W.  P.,  at  3:30; 
and  laboratory  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  2:30,  first  semester.  Associate 
Professor  Williams/ 

Section  II,  lectures,  T.  Th.,  laboratory,  M.  W.  F.,  at  8:00;  an! 
laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Williams.  5  hrs. 

Chemistry  IV.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Continuation  of 
Course  III.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Lecture,  W.,  and  laboratory,  M.  F.,  at 
11:20;  and  laboratory  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  Profes- 
sor DeBarr.  3  hrs. 

Chemistry  V. — Quantitative  Analysis:  Volumetric  and  gravi- 
metric estimations.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequi- 
site, chemistry  III.    Deposit  $10.00. 

This  course  is  given  in  two  sections: 
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Section  I,  lecture,  W.,  laboratory,  M.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  10:20; 
and  laboratory,  M  .  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Williams. 

Section  II,  lecture,  Th.,  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  F.,  at  10:20;  an  1 
laboratory,  M.  T.  \V.  Th.  F.,  at  .11:20,  second  semester.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Williams.  5  hrs. 

Chemistry  VI.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Continuation  of 
Chemistry  Vr.  Deposit,  |10.00.  Lecture,  Th.,  and  laboratory,  M. 
T.  W.  P.,  at  10:20;  and  laboratoiy,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20, 
second    semester.     Associate   Professor   Williams.  5   hrs. 

Chemistry  VIII.  Organic  Chemistry:  This  course  embraces 
a  study  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  of  hydrocarbons 
and  their  derivatives.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  III.  Deposit, 
$2.00.  Perkins  and  Kipping's  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures  and 
recitations,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  P.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  Professor 
DeBarr.  5  hrs. 

Chemistry  IX.  Organic  Analysis:  Analysis  of  alkaloids  and 
organic  acids.  Examination  of  fats  and  oils.  Prerequisite, 
Chemistry  VIII.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Prescott's  Organic  Analysis. 
Lecture,  P.,  and  laboratory,  fa.  T.  W.  Th.,  at  10:20;  and  labora- 
tory, M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  Professor 
DeBarr.  5  hrs. 

Chemistry  X.  Urinary  Analysis:  Lectures  and  laboratoiy 
work.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  VIII.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Lecture, 
T.,  and  laboratory,  Th.  P.,  at  8:00;  and  laboratory,  T.  Th.  F.,  at 
9:00,  second  semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  3  hrs. 

Chemistry  XI.  Physiological  Chemistry:  Physiological  analy- 
sis. Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
VIII.  Deposit,  $10.00.  Lecture,  T.,  and  laboratory,  M.  W.  Th.,  P., 
at  2:30;  and  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.,  F.,  at  3:30,  second  semes- 
ter.    Professor  DeBarr.  5  hrs. 

Chemistry  XII.  Research  Chemistry:  This  course  deals 
with  the  gypsum  and  other  mineral  products  of  Oklahoma.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations  with  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite,  Chem- 
istry V.  Deposit,  $10.00.  One  lecture  and  nine  hours  laboratory 
work  a  week,  at  hours  to  be  arranged,  first  semester,  professor 
DeBarr.  5  hrs. 

Chemistry  XI 1 1.  Research  Chemistry:  A  continuation  of 
Chemistry  XII.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  V.  Deposit,  $10.00.  One 
lecture  and  nine  hours  laboratory  work  a  week,  at  hours  to  be 
arranged,  second  semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  5  bio. 

Chemistry  XiV.  Assaying  in  a  Wst  Way:  This  course  deals 
with  the  estimation  of  iron,  lead,  ccpper,  silver,  zinc,  etc.  Pre- 
requisite. Chemistry  V.  Bt-;c?it,  $10.00.  Laboratory,  M.  T.  W. 
Th.  F.,  at  10:20;  and  lecture,  F.,  and  laboratory,  M.  T.  W.  Th.,  at 
11:20,  second  semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  5  hrs. 
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Chemistry  XV.     Assaying  by  the  Use  of  Fluxes,  etc.:     The 

estimation  of  gold,  silver,  etc.,  by  the  use  of  fluxes  and  ether  rea- 
gents. Prerequisite,  Chemistry  V.  Deposit,  $10.00.  One  lecture 
and  nine  hours  laboratory  work  a  week,  at  hours  to  be  arranged, 
first  semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  5  hrs. 

Chemistry  XVI.  Water  Analysis:  A  study  of  sanitary,  sew- 
age and  mineral  waters.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  V.  Deposit, 
$10.00.  One  lecture  and  nine  hours  laboratory  work  a  week,  at 
hours  to  te  arranged,   second   semester.     Professor  DeBarr. 

5  hrs. 

Chemistry  XVII.  Iron,  Steel  and  Coal  Analysis:  A  study  of 
iron,  coal  and  steel  used  in  commerce  and  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. Prerequisite,  Chemistry  V.  Deposit,  $10.00.  lecture,  F., 
at  11:20,  and  nine  hours  laboratory  work  a  week,  at  hours  to  be 
arranged,  second  semester.     Professor  DeBarr.  5   hrs. 

Chemistry  XVIII.  Chemistry  and  Composition  of  Food  Pro- 
ducts: A  study  of  food-stuffs  and  their  adulterations.  Lectures, 
recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  V  and 
Chemistry  VIII.  Deposit,  $10.00.  One  lecture  and  nine  hours 
laboratory  work  a  week  at  hours  to  be  arranged,  first  and  sec: 
ond  semesters.  Professor  DeBarr.  A  student  may  take  this 
course  more  than  once  and  receive  credit  each  time,  provided 
the  work  te  not  duplicated.  5  hrs. 

Chemistry  XX..  .Toxicology: . -A  study  of  poisons.  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work.  This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the 
symptoms,  post-mortem  appearances,  antidotes,  attendant  upon 
poisoning,  and  the  recovery  of  the  poisons  from  the  various  or- 
gans of  the  body.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  VIII.  Deposit,  $5.00. 
M.  F.,at  8:00  and  8:50,  second  semester.     Professor  DeBarr. 

2  hrs. 

CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY 
Professor  Paxton 

Courses  I,  III,  and  IV  may  be  counted  as  major  work  in 
Greek,  and  must  be  taken  by  those  majoring  in  that  subject. 

Classical   Archaeology   I.     The    Private   Life   of  the   Greeks: 

Informal  lectures  and  study  of  text-book  on  such  topics  as  the 
family  and  clan,  the  name,  marriage,  marriage  ceremonies,  re- 
ligion, childhood,  education,  slavery,  classes  in  society,  food, 
theatrical  and  other  amusements,  will  be  given  and  assigned. 
The  course  will  be  illustrated  by  numerous  photographs  and 
lantern  slides.  Monthly  written  reports,  based  on  outside  read- 
ing, are  required.  No  knowledge  of  Greek  is  necessary.  Open 
to  students  of  college  rank.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  (Omit- 
ted in  1909-1910).  2  hrs. 
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Classical  Archaeology   II.     The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans: 

This  course  is  similar  to  Classical  Archaeology  I.  The  two 
courses  are  intended  to  be  supplementary,  but  each  is  complete 
in  itself.  No  knowledge  of  Latin  is  necessary.  Open  to  students 
of  college  rank.  M.  Vv\,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  (Omitted  in 
1909-1910).  2  hrs. 

Classical  Archaeology  III.  A  Study  of  the  Mythology  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans:  Fairbank's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome 
will  be  used  as  a  nucleus,  and  required  readings  in  Gayley's  I 
ical  Myths  in  English  Literature,  Frazer's  The  Golden  Bough. 
Lang's  Myth,  Ritual  and  Religion,  and  other  works,  will  be  as- 
signed. Four  or  five  informal  lectures  on  art  and  mythology  will 
be  given,  and  the  course  will  be  freely  illustrated  by  the  use  of 
the  lantern  and  photographs.  Open  to  college  students.  T.  Th. 
F.,  at  4:00,  first  semester.  3  his. 

Classical  Archaeology  IV.  Greek  Sculpture:  A  coarse  in 
the  history,  principles  and  development  of  Greek  sculpture.  Tar- 
bell's  History  of  Greek  Art  must  be  in  the  hands  of  each  member 
of  the  course,  but  the  instruction  will  largely  consist  of  formal 
sac'  informal  lectures,  illustrated  by  photographs  and  the  lan- 
tern. Required  readings  in  Murray's  The  Sculptures  of  the  Par- 
thenon, Furtwaengler's  Masterpieces  of  Greek  Sculpture,  Wald- 
stein's  Essays  on  the  Art  of  Phidias,  etc.  Open  to  college  stu- 
dents.    T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  3  hrm. 

ECONOMICS 

Professor  Dowd,  Associate  Professor  Gittinger,  Professor  Sawtell 

The  courses  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  can 
ordinarily  be  taken  to  the  best  advantage.  They  are  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  those  major- 
ing" in  economics  or  taking  the  courses  as  electives  to  supple- 
ment work  in  other  departments;  those  looking  to  a  business  ca- 
reer; those  preparing  for  the  study  of  law. 

Courses  I  and  II  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work.. 

All  courses  in  Sociology  except  I  may  be  counted  as  major 
work  in  economics. 

Courses  III.  IV,  V.  VI.  VIII,  XI  and  XII  may  be  counted  as 
graduate  work. 

As  a  general  training  for  a  business  career  the  following 
courses  are  suggested:  Economics  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  Vlll,  1&, 
XI,  XII.  XIII,  XIV. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  public  service:  Economics  V,  VI, 
VII,  VIII. 

For  Journalism:     Ec-ncmics  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  X. 

As  a  preparation  lor  the  study  of  law:  Economics  III,  IV, 
V.  VI,  VIII,  x. 
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Economies  I  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses. 

Economics  I.  Elementary  Economics:  A  treatment  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science.  Gide's  Principles  of  Po- 
litical Economy.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  Professor 
Dowd.  3  hrs. 

Economics  I  la.  (History  XXIX).  Economic  History  of 
England:  A  study  of  the  development  of  industry  and  commerce 
since  the  Norman  Conquest.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a 
broad  grasp  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  development  of 
economic  institutions  and  incidentally  to  point  cut  the  bearing  of 
this  development  on  that  of  legal  and  political  institutions: 
Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20.  (This  course 
alternates  with  lib.  Given  during  1909-1910).  Associate  Profes- 
sor Gittinger.  2  hrs. 

Economics  lib.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States:  A 
study  of  the  main  economic  problems  that  have  confronted  our 
country,  their  solution  as  affecting  our  national  development, 
and  the  bearing  of  this  experience  on  our  political  institutions  and 
on  economic  principles.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  S:00,  second  semester.  (This 
course  alternates  with  Ha.  Not  given  during  1909-1910).  Pro- 
fessor Dowd.  3  hrs. 

Economics  Ml.  Money  and  Banking:  The  work  will  consist 
of  recitations,  assignments  and  lectures,  and  wi!l  be  made  as 
practical  as  possible.  The  rise,  history  and  development  of  the 
various  banking  and  money  theories  are  presented  and  discussed. 
White's  Money  and  Banking;  Report  of  the  Monetary  Commis- 
sion.    W.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  first  semester.     Professor  Dowd.    3  hrs. 

Economics  IV.  Public  Finance:  A  study  of  the  general 
principles  of  public  expenditure,  public  revenue,  public  indebt- 
edness and  financial  administration.  Daniel's  Public  Finance, 
and  assigned  readings.  M.  T.  Th.,  2:30,  second  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Dowd.  3  hrs. 

Economics  V.  Industrial  Combinations:  The  organization, 
promotion,  operation  and  finances  of  industrial  combinations; 
their  relation  to  the  investor,  the  wage-earner  and  the  consumer. 
Meade's  Trust  Finance  and  assigned  readings.  Each  student  wili 
make  a  special  study  of  an  assigned  subject.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30, 
first  semester.     Professor  Dowd.  3  hrs. 

Economics  VI.  Labor  Problems:  The  conflicts  between 
employer  and  wage-earner;  strikes,  lock-cuts,  co-operation,  profit- 
sharing,  arbitration,  trade  unions,  employment  of  women,  chiid- 
labor,  labor  legislation  and  the  various  plans  for  the  betterment 
of  the  condition  of  workingmen.  Each  student  will  be  assigned 
a  subject  for  special  study,  ivl.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  second  semester. 
Professor  Dowd.  3  hrs. 

Economics    VII..  .  Economic    Geography:     A    general    survey 
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of  the  natural  resources,  industries,  and  commerce  of  the  lead- 
ing nations,  with  special  reference  to  the  exports  and  imports  of 
the  United  States.  Trotter's  Geography  of  Commerce,  and  col- 
lateral reading.  W.  F.,  at  2:30,  first  semester.  Professor  Saw- 
tell.  2  hrs. 

Economics  VIM.  Transportation:  ..A  study  of  the  most  im- 
portant economic  phases  of  raiiway  transportation.  Lectures, 
readings  and  reports.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  Profes- 
sor Sawtell.  3  hrs. 

Economics  XI.  Insurance:  A  study  of  the  problems  of  in- 
surance that  are  of  general  interest,  with  special  attention  to  lite 
insurance.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  (This  course  al- 
ternates with  Economics  XII.  Not  given  during  1909-1910).  Pro- 
fessor Sawtell.  2  hrs. 

Economics  XII.  Economic  Statistics:  The  sources  and  re- 
liability of  statistical  data;  the  methods  cf  distinguishing  true 
and  false  inferences.  Special  reference  will  be  made  to  the 
statistics  of  present  economic  problems  and  practice  will  te 
given  in  handling  statistical  data.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second  semes- 
ter. (This  course  alternates  with  Economics  XI.  Given  during 
1909-1910).     Professor  Sawtell.  2  lira. 

Economics  XIII.  Business  Administration:  A  study  of  le- 
gal forms,  credit  instruments,  funding  operations,  accounting  and 
executive  duties.  W.  P.,  at  l:&u,  first  semester.  Professor  Saw- 
tell. 2  hrs. 

Economics  XIV.  Business  Administration:  A  continuation 
of  Economics  XIII.  Supervision  and  auditing  in  connection  with 
passenger  transportation;  light  and  power  companies;  insurance; 
jobbing;  the  commission  business;  brokerage;  importing  and 
exporting.     W.  P.,  at  1:30,  second  semester.     Professor  Sawtell. 

2   hrs. 

EDUCATION 

Professor   Floyd    and    Associate    Professor    Erwin 

Education  I.  History  of  Education:  A  study  of  the  ideals 
controlling  various  ancient  nations ;  the  expression  of  these  ideals 
in  their  conception  of  education  and  their  attempts  at  realiza- 
tien  through  their  educational  systems.  Development  of  early 
education  in  primitive  societies  and  in  political  societes;  the  re- 
lation of  the  individual  to  the  group  determining  the  educational 
process.  Oriental  education;  China  as  a  type.  Greek  education. 
Purposes  and  methods  of  Roman  education.  Influence  of  Chris- 
tianity on  education.  The  organized  educational  effort  of  Chris- 
tian nations.  Recitations,  readings,  and  a  thesis.  M.  T.  W.  T.:. 
F.y  at  8:00,  first  semester.     Assosiate  Professor  Erwin.       5  hrs. 

Education   II.     Principles  of   Education:     In  this  course  t<9 
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attempt  is  made  to  define  clearly  the  principles  which  underlie 
all  sound  educational  practice  and  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  problems  of  school  administration,  to  the  making 
of  a  course  of  study,  and  to  supervision  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  various  studies  in  the  early,  middle  and  later  periods  of 
the  child's  mental  development.  Following  these  special  rela- 
tions, the  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  form  a  scientific  theory  of 
education  considered  as  a  human  institution.  Lectures,  read- 
ings, and  a  thesis.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Erwin.  3  hrs.. 

Education  Ell.  Secondary  Education:  This  course  is  de- 
signed first,  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  development  of 
the  American  high  school,  and  to  make  a  comparative  study  of 
secondary  education  in  England,  France  and  Germany.  Second, 
following  this  preliminary  survey,  a  practical  study  will  be  made 
of  the  problems  of  the  high  school,  including  its  place  in  an 
educational  system,  its  relation  to  the  community,  its  courses  of 
study,  the  educational  values  of  higk  school  subjects,  the  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  adolescent  period. 
Lectures,  reports,  recitations  and  a  thesis.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30, 
first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Erwin.  3  hrs. 

Education  IV.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Public 
School  Systems:  This  course  embodies  a  comparative  study  of 
public  schccl  systems,  of  the  methods  by  whicn  educational  and 
financial  administration  are  being  separated,  of  means  of  fixing 
responsibility,  of  the  organization  of  day,  evening  ,and  vacation 
schools.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  a  thesis.  Prerequisite,  Edu- 
cation I  and  II,  or  their  equivalents.  W.  F.,  at  1:30,  second 
semester.  'Associate  Professor  Erwin.  2  hrs. 

Education  V.  Educational  Classics:  A  historical  and  crit- 
ical studies  of  the  writings  of  Comenius,  Fenelon.  Rousseau,  Spen- 
cer and  other  famous  educators  of  Europe  and  England.  Recita- 
tions and  readings.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.  Professor 
Floyd.  2  hrs. 

Education  VI.  Recent  Educational  Productions:  A  histor- 
ical and  critical  study  of  works  produced  by  educational  writers 
of  the  United  States,  England  and  Europe.  Lectures,  readings 
and  recitations.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  Professor 
Floyd.  2  hrs. 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE    AND    LANGUAGE 
Professor   Brewer,    Associate    Professor    Hadseli,   Associate    Pro- 
fessor Erwin,  Miss  Loomis 

The  work  in  this  department  is  arranged  in  three  groups. 
Group  one  deals  with  the  principles  of  composition,  including  a 
study  of  three  modern  English  prose  writers  and  one  poet,  to- 
gether with  a  brief  history  of  English  prose.     Group  two  deals; 
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witli  old  and  middle  English,  and  with  the  history  of  English  word 
forms  and  usages.  Group  three  deals  with  English  literature 
from  its  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.  The  courses  iu 
group  three  are  arranged  in  two  divisions,  the  first  tracing  the 
development  of  schools  and  movements  and  the  second  taking  up 
in  detail  the  study  of  certain  writers. 

Courses  I  and  II  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
bachelor's  degree;  and  courses  VI  and  VII  of  all  who  select  Eng- 
lish as  a  major. 

Courses  I,  II,  IV,  VI  and  VII  may  not  be  counted  as  major 
work. 

Courses  V,  IX,  X,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XVa,  XVb,  and  XV[  may 
XXI.  XXII,  XXV  and  XXVIII  may  be  counted  as  graduate  work. 

Group  I 

English  I.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Lec- 
tures on  the  whole  composition,  paragraph  and  sentence;  daily 
and  fortnightly  themes.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bacn- 
elor's  degree.  This  course  is  the  basis  of  all  later  work  in  com- 
position and  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  work 
done  elsewhere  be  substituted  for  it. 

The  course  is  given  in  five  sections:  two  sections  T.  Th.  F., 
at  9:00;  one  section,  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20;  one  section  M.  W.  F.  at 
11:20;  one  section  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30.  (Hours  for  individual  con- 
ferences will  be  arranged.)  First  semester.  Professor  Brewer, 
Associate  Professor  Hadsell,  Miss  Loomis  and  Mr.  .        3  hrs. 

English  II.  First  Principles  of  English  Composition:  Lec- 
tures on  words,  with  a  study  of  selected  examples  of  nineteenth 
century  prose  and  poetry;  daily  and  fortnightly  themes  at  in- 
tervals, with  a  special  study  of  the  works  of  one  writer,  and  a 
thesis.  Course  II  is  a  continuation  of  and  presupposes  Course  I. 
Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree. 

The  course  is  given  in  five  sections: two  sections  T.  Th.  F.,  at 
9:00;  one  section  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20;  one  section  M.  W.  F.,  at 
11:20;  one  section  M.  T.  Tn.,  at  2:30.  (Hours  for  individual  con- 
ferences will  be  arranged.)  Second  semester.  Professor  Brewer, 
Associate  Professor  Hadsell,  Miss  Loomis  and  Mr. .    3  hrs. 

English  IV.  A  Study  of  Argumentation:  During  the  first 
part  of  the  course  the  work  will  te  confined  to  brief-drawing  and 
the  chief  aim  will  be  to  secure  logical  soundness ;  later,  attention 
will  te  given  to  the  means  by  which  argument  may  be  effeetivtr- 
ly  presented.  Baker's  Principles  of  Argumentation.  T.  Th.,  at 
10:20,  first  semester.    Associate  Professor  Hadsell.  2  hrs. 

English  XXX.  Argumentation:  Practice  in  argumentative 
writing,  in  brief-drawing,  and  in  gathering  and  presenting  ma- 
terial   for    debates.     Lectures   and   assigned   readings.     T.   Th., 
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at  10:20,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Hadsell.  2  hrs. 

English  X.  Advanced  Composition:  A  study  of  the  princi- 
ple of  unity  as  applied  to  narration,  description  and  exposition. 
Prerequisite,  English  I  and  II,  passed  with  grade  of  B.  T.  Tii., 
at  11:20,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Hadsell.        2  hrs. 

English  XXI.  Advanced  Composition:  A  critical  study  of 
words  and  sentences.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, English  I  and  II.     Miss  Loomis.  2  hrs. 

Group  II 

English  III.  Historical  English  Grammar:  The  history  of 
the  English  language;  studies  in  phonology,  etymology,  and  his- 
torical syntax.  This  course  is  recommended  to  those  wno  ex- 
pect to  take  up  teaching  as  a  profession.  Recitations  and  as- 
signed readings,  weekly  reports  and  a  thesis.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20, 
first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Hadsell.  3   hrs. 

English  XII.  Anglo-Saxon:  An  introduction  to  early  Eng- 
lish prcse  and  poetry.  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  M.  T.  Th., 
at  2:30,  first  semester.     Mr.  .  3  hrs. 

English  XIII.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry:  Beowulf.  The  poem 
will  be  studied  as  a  text,  as  a  work  of  literature,  and  as  an  his- 
torical document.  Prerequisite,  English  XII  or  an  equivalent, 
M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  second  semester.     Mr. .  3  hrs. 

English  XXV.  Middle  English:  An  introduction  to  the 
study  of  Middle  English  prose  and  poetry.  Prerequisite,  English 
XII.     Text-book  and  occasicnal  lectures.     M.  W.  Tn.,  at  4:30,  first 

semester.     Mr. .  3  hrs. 

Group  III 
A 

♦English  XVII.  English  Literature  before  Elizabeth:  A 
study  of  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  from  the  time  of 
the  earliest  extant  poems  to  the  Norman  conquest;  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Middle  English  literature  under  the  influence  of 
continental  ideals;  of  the  age  of  Chaucer;  of  the  decadence  in 
the  fifteenth  century;  and  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Elizabethan 
revival.  Lectures  and  reports  from  assigned  readings.  Students 
are  advised  to  take  English  VI  and  VII  before  taking  this  course. 
It  does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Angle-Saxon  or  of  Middle 
English.     M.  W.  Th.,  at  4:30,  second  semester.     Mr. .    3  hrs. 

English  VI.  English  Literature  from  Spenser  to  Pope,  1575- 
1745:  A  study  in  movements  with  special  attention  to  the  sec- 
ondary dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  time,  the  Restoration  and 
the  rise  of  classicism.  Lectures  and  library  work.  M.  T.  Th.,  at 
8:00,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Hadsell.  3  hrs. 

English  VII.  English  Literature  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Wil- 
liam Morris,  1 745-1 S96:     A  continuation  of  course  VI,  with  special 
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consideration  of  the  decay  of  classicism,  the  romantic  reaction r 
and  the  movements  of  nineteenth  century  literature.  Lectures, 
and  library  work.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Hadsell.  3  hrs. 

Courses  VI  and  VII  taken  together  serve  as  a  general  in- 
troduction to  English  literature.  They  are  required  of  all  who 
major  in  English,  and  are  recommended  to  others  who  can  do 
only  limited  work  in  English  literature. 

English  XIV.  The  Novel  in  the  XVIIi  Century:  A  study  of 
the  structure  and  history  of  the  novel  from  Defoe  to  Scott.  Lec- 
tures and  library  work.  Intended  for  sophomores,  but  open  to 
others.     T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.     Professor  Brewer. 

2  hrs. 

English  XV.  The  Novel  in  the  XIX  Century:  A  continua- 
tion of  course  XIV,  dealing  with  the  chief  novelists  from  Dickens 
to  Hardy,  with  some  account  of  contemporary  fiction  and  a 
special  study  of  realism.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  As- 
sociate Professor  Hadsell.  2  hrs. 

English  XVIII.  American  Literature:  A  study  of  the  lit- 
erary productions  of  America,  from  the  settlement  of  the  colonies 
to  the  present  time.  The  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods  are 
treated  only  in  a  general  review.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
Irving  and  Cooper,  to  the  New  England  and  Southern  schools, 
and '  to  recent  men  of  letters.  Throughout  the  course,  the  de- 
velopment of  literature  in  America  is  studied  in  relation  to  its 
contemporary  development  in  England.  Lectures,  and  reports 
from  assigned  readings.  M.  W.  P.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  Miss 
Loomis.  3  hrs. 

*English  XXVIII.  American  Literature:  Special  studies  of  rep- 
resentative American  authors.  For  1909-1910  Simms,  Lanier, 
Poe,  Whitman,  Emerson  and  Lowell  will  be  chosen.  Lectures, 
and  reports  from  assigned  readings.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second 
semester.     Miss  Loomis.  2  hrs. 

B 

"English  V.  Chaucer:  A  study  of  Chaucer's  works  as  a  whole 
and  of  his  use  of  English,  together  with  some  account  of  Lang- 
land:  occasional  lectures;  library  work,  reports  and  a  thesis.  M. 
W.  P.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.     Mr. 3  hrs. 

*English  VIM.  Shakespeare:  A  study  of  the  chief  plays  in 
chronological  order  with  special  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  man  Shakespeare.  The  early  comedies,  the  chronicle  plays, 
the  later  comedies,  the  tragedies,  and  the  romances  will  be  taken 
up  in  succession.  Ten  plays  will  be  dealt  with  in  class  and  ten 
or  more  will  be  studied  out  of  the  classroom,  together  with  the 
life  of  Shakespeare  and  criticism.  This  course  is  intended  to 
follow  courses  VI  and  VII.     It  will  te  helpful  to  take  Latin  V  in 
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connection  with  the  work  in  Shakespeare.  Lectures,  library 
work  and  fortnightly  reports.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester. 
Professor  Brewer.  3  hrs. 

English  XVI.  Shakespeare:  A  study  of  four  plays  chiefly 
from  the  Elizabethan  point  of  view.  The  early  theater;  the  con- 
ventions governing  Shakespeare,  the  playwright;  what  the  plays 
meant  to  the  Elizabethan  play-goer,  and  like  questions  will  be 
considered.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  VIII;  never- 
theless it  is  independent  and  may  be  taken  by  those  who  have 
not  done  the  earlier  work.  Lectures  and  library  work.  M.  W.,  at 
9:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Brewer.  2  hrs. 

English  IX.  Early  XIX  Century  Poetry:  A  study  of  the 
chief  poets  of  the  English  romantic  movement,  with  particular 
attention  to  Wordsworth,  Shelley  and  Keats.  M.  W.,  at  9:00. 
first  semester.     Professor  Brewer  2  hrs. 

*English  XI.  Victorian  Poetry:  A  study  of  the  movements 
of  English  poetry  between  1830  and  1900;  dealing  with  Brown- 
ing, Tennyson,  Arnold,  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  Morris,  Kipling,  and 
more  briefly  with  a  few  of  the  minor  poets.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00, 
second  semester.     Professor  Brewer.  3  hrs. 

*English  XIX.  The  English  Bible:  A  study  of  the  King 
James  version  in  its  literary  aspect.  This  version  is  considered 
both  as  the  result  of  an  evolution  from  earlier  versions,  especial- 
ly those  of  Wyclif  and  Tyndale,  and  as  an  expression  of  the  lit- 
erary spirit  of  its  own  time.  The  original  Hebraic  element  is 
treated  only  so  far  as  it  concerns  literature.  Certain  parts,  such 
as  the  Psalms  and  the  Books  of  Job  and  Isaiah,  are  taken  up  for 
detailed  study,  and  with  them  the  student  is  expected  to  form 
an  intimate  acquaintance.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  Stu- 
dents are  advised  to  take  English  VI  end  VII  before  taking  this 
course.     T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.     Mr. .        2  hrs. 

English  XXII.  Teachers'  Course:  Intended  primarily  for 
high  school  teachers  of  English,  but  open  to  other  students.  The 
work  will  be  practical,  consisting  chiefly  of  specimen  studies 
of  English  and  American  classics, *a  review  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  composition,  with  practice  in  writing  and  correcting 
papers,  and  a  survey  of  the  methods  of  teaching  English.  Lec- 
tures, recitations  and  exercises.  Prerequisite,  English  I  and  II 
or  their  equivalents.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  Profes- 
sor Brewer.  2  hrs. 

English  A.  Seminary  Lectures:  From  year  to  year  the  de- 
partment will  announce  courses  of  lectures,  intended  for  the 
most  advanced  students,  but  open  under  certain  conditions  to 
others.  From  one  to  three  lectures  a  week  will  be  given,  ac- 
cording to  th**  subject.  Those  who  may  wish  to  secure  credit 
tov  the   work   must   enroll   and   pursue   the   work   as    in    other 
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courses;  those  who  may  wish  merely  to  attend  the  lectures  must 
secure  permission  of  the  instructor.  For  1909-1910  lectures  will 
te  announced  later. 

*An  additional  hour's  credit  will  be  given  for  a  suitable 
thesis  on  an  approved  subject,  provided  the  student  includes  the 
thesis  in  his  enrollment  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester. 

GEOLOGY. 

Professor  Gould,  Professor  Ohern,  Mr. 

All  courses  in  Geology  are  elective  except  certain  ones  which 
are  required  for  graduation  in  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering. 
Courses  I.  II,  VI,  XVII,  and  XX  are  beginning  courses  and  may 
be  taken  by  those  who  have  had  no  Geology.  In  general,  courses 
I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  VI  should  precede  the  more  advanced  work  in 
the  department. 

Courses  I  and  II  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Courses  V,  /I,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XV,  and  XIX  may  be  counted 
as  graduate  work. 

Lectures  and  class-room  work  are  supplemented  with  field 
excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  university  and  to  the  Arbuckle 
Mountains,  and  with  laboratory  and  museum  work.  The  plan 
is  that  the  student  shall  become  familiar  with  geological  prob- 
lems, processes  and  phenomena  by  direct  observation. 

Geology  I.  Elements  of  Geology:  A  study  of  the  chief 
kinds  of  recks  and  the  method  of  their  formation;  of  volcanoes 
and  earthquakes;  of  destructive  and  reconstructive  processes; 
of  mountain  structure,  including  folds,  faults  and  the  structure 
of  the  principal  mountain  chains  of  the  world.  Lectures,  labora- 
tory work  and  assigned  readings.  Fee,  $5.00,  which  includes 
expense  of  field  trip  to  Arbuckle  Mountains.  Text,  Scott's  In- 
troduction to  Geology.  T.  Th.,  F.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Ohern.  '6  nrs. 

Geology  II.  Historical  Geology:  A  study  of  the  chronolog- 
ical succession  in  the  recks  of  the  earth's  crust,  of  the  develop- 
ment of  continents  and -of  crustal  movements  at  various  periods. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  progressive  development  of  plant 
and  animal  life,  the  classification,  structure,  range  and  distri- 
bution of  extinct  forms  and  to  the  origin,  development  and  de- 
cline of  several  representative  classes.  This  course  with  Geol- 
ogy I  is  required  of  all  students  who  major  in  Geology.  Lectures, 
laboratory  work,  assigned  readings  and  field  excursions.  Fee, 
$5.00,  which  includes  expense  of  field  trip  to  the  Arbuckle  Moun- 
tains. Text,  Scott's  Introduction  to  Geology,  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00, 
second  semester.     Professor  Ohern.  3  hrs. 

Geology  III.  Invertebrate  Paleontology:  A  study  of  the 
Principal  classes  of  fossil  invertebrate  animals,  with  respect  to 
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their  form,  structure,  origin,  range,  distribution  and  interrela- 
tions. Lectures  supplemented  by  laboratory  work  in  which  each. 
student  prepares  and  makes  specific  determination  of  fossils.  Pre- 
requisite, Geology  II.  Text,  Eastman's  Zittel.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,. 
first  semester.     (Not  given  during  1909-1910).     Professor  Ohern. 

3  his. 

Geology  IV.  Economic  Geology:  A  study  of  ore  deposits 
with  respect  to  their  origin,  mode  of  occurrence  and  value.  Also 
a  study  of  oils  and  gas,  etc.,  with  particular  reference  to  their 
occurrence  and  development  in  Oklahoma.  Lectures,  readings 
and  field  work.  Text,  Ries.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester. 
Professor  Ohern.  3  hrs. 

Geology  V.  Advanced  Geology:  Assigned  readings  on  the 
chief  problems  of  a  general  nature  presented  by  North  American 
Geology,  and  on  certain  technical  and  mooted  questions.  W.  F., 
at  1:30,  first  semester.     Professor  Ohern.  2  hrs.. 

Geology  VI.  Physiography:  A  study  of  the  development  of 
land  forms  and  of  the  agents  which  produce  them.  Special  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  life  history  and  work  of  streams,  gla- 
ciers, the  ocean,  etc.  This  course  may  be  taken  by  those  who* 
have  had  no  geology  and  is  required  of  all  those  who  major  int 
geology.  Text,  Salisbury.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester, 
(Not  given  during  1910-1911).     Professor  Ohern.  3  hrs. 

Geology  VII.  Mineralogy:  A  study  of  the  laws  of  crystals, 
their  classification,  etc.;  physical  properties,  chemical  composi- 
tion and  mode  of  occurrence  of  minerals.  Practical  work  in 
blowpipe  analysis.  Deposit,  §3.00.  Lectures,  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30. 
Laboratory,  M.  Th.,  from  2:30  to  4:25,  first  semester.  Professor 
Ohern.  3  hrs. 

Geology  VIM.  Lithology:  The  origin,  classification  and  de- 
termination of  rocks.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Deposit,. 
$2.00.  Lectures,  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30.  Laboratory,  M.  Th.,  from 
2:30  to  4:25,  second  semester.     Professor  Ohern.  3  hrs. 

Geology  IX.  Mining  and  Quarrying:  Boring,  methods  and 
appliances  for  prospecting  and  drilling  oil  and  gas  wells,  shaft 
sinking,  methods  and  tools  employed;  tunneling,  blasting,  ex- 
plosives, excavations,  tools  and  methods  employed;  quarrying, 
plants  and  methods  for  different  rocks.  Lectures  and  assigned 
readings.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:00,  second  semester.  (Not  given  dur- 
ing 1909-1910).     Professor  Ohern.  3  hrs. 

Geology  X.  Field  Work:  Students  who  have  had  suffi- 
cient preliminary  training  may  pursue  systematic  field  work  un- 
der direct  supervision  of  the  department.  For  this  a  suitable 
credit  may  be  given.  The  work  will  be  planned  for  each  indi- 
vidual.    Professors  Gould  and  Ohern. 

Geology  XI.     Invertebrate  Paleontology:     A  continuation  of 
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"Geology  III.  Laboratory  and  field  work  and  assigned  readings, 
X)rerequisite,  Geology  I,  II,  III,  and  Zoology  I,  hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged, second  semester.     Professor  Ohern.  1,  2,  or  3  hrs. 

Geology  XII  and  XIII.  Geological  Seminary:  From  year 
to  year  certain  advanced  work  may  be  taken  by  those  majoring 
in.  geology  or  by  graduate  students.  The  line  of  study  pursued 
~w  ill  vary  but  will  concern  chiefly  the  geology,  paleontology  anl 
mineral  resources  of  Oklahoma.  The  work  will  te  planned  es- 
pecially for  each  student.  Both  semesters.  Professors  Gould 
and  Ohern.  1,  2,  or  3  hrs. 

Geology  XIV.  Good  Roads:  A  study  cf  the  construction  of 
.good  roads  with  particular  reference  to  conditions  in 
'Oklahoma.  Such  topics  as  culverts,  bridges  and  drain- 
age will  receive  special  consideration,  as  will  also  the  various 
road  materials  ant!  their  occurrence  and  distribution  in  the 
-state.  Prerequisite,  Geology  I  and  IV.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second 
■  semester.     Professor  Gould.  2  hrs. 

Geology  XV.  Advanced  Mineralogy:  A  continuation  of 
Geology  VII.  Laboratory  work  consisting  of  blowpipe  analysis 
of  silicates;  a  study  of  the  optical  properties  of  minerals;  de- 
termination of  minerals  by  means  of  the  polarizing  microscope. 
Deposit,  $3.00.  W.  F.,  at  1:30,  second  semester.  Professor 
'Ohern.  2  hrs. 

Geology  XVI.  Local  Geology:  The  geology  and  geography 
<of  Oklahoma  with  particular  reference  to  geological  formations, 
mineral  resources  and  water  supply.  Lectures,  assigned  read- 
ings, field  work  and  preparation  of  maps.  This  course  may  be 
taken  by  those  who  have  had  no  geology.  Deposit,  $1.50.  YV.  I?., 
at  1:30,  first  semester.     Professor  Gould.  2  hrs. 

Geology  XVII.  Local  Geology:  This  course  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Geology  XVI  and  the  work  is  of  the  same  nature.  De- 
posit, $1.50.     M.  W.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.     Processor  Gould. 

2  hrs. 
Geology    XVIII.      Map    Drawing:      The    preparation    of   base 
"maps,  lettering  and  printing.     The  preparation  of  geological  mops 
in    field    and    office.     Open   only  to   those    majoring   in   geology 
Deposit,  $1.50;  fee,  $1.00.     W.  F.,  at  1:30,  second  semester.  Pro- 
cessors Ohern  and  Hcol.  2  hrs. 
Geology  XIX.     Map  Interpretation:     A  critical  study  cf  geo- 
logical charts  and  folios  with  respect  to  topographic  form  and 
geologic    structure.     Open    only    to    those    majoring    in    geology. 
>Hours  to  be  arranged,  second  semester.     Professor  Gould. 

2  or  3  hrs. 
Geology   XX.     Meteorology:     A   study   of   atmospheric   phe- 
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nomena  with  regard  to  moisture,  circulation,  variation  and  disr 
tribution  of  temperature  and  pressure,  origin  and  behavior  or! 
cyclones,  anti-cyclones,  tornadoes  and  thunderstorms.  Observa- 
tion and  record  of  atmospheric  conditions  made  twice  daily: 
study  and  interpretation  of  daily  weather  maps.  Open  to  all 
sophomores  Juniors  and  seniors,  and  to  freshmen  who  have  had. 
or  are  taking  Physics  I.  Fee,  $1.50.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first 
semester.     Professor  Ohern.  3  hrs. 

GERMAN   LANGUAGE  AND   LITERATURE 

Professor   Meier,  Assistant   Professor  Voss,   Mr.: 

Courses  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Courses  V,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  may  be  counted  as  graduate 
work. 

German  I.  Beginning  German:  Daily  exercises  in  pronun- 
ciation; memorizing  of  easy  phrases;  study  or  the  inflection  at. 
the  important  parts  of  speech,  and  of  the  elements  of  syntax; 
writing  translations  of  English  into  German,  and  the  paraphras- 
ing of  German  sentences.  So  much  conversation  is  given  in* 
class  as  to  impress  the  student  with  the  importance  of  the  lan- 
guage as  a  means  of  oral  communication.  Prerequisite,  two  years:., 
of  foreign  language.  Texts,  Vos's  Essentials  of  German  Gram- 
mar and  Carruth's  German  Reader.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  in  three 
sections,  at  8:00,  9:00,  and  1:30,  first  semester.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Voss  and  Mr. .  5  hrs. 

German  II.  Beginning  German:  Reading  and  study  of  ele- 
mentary texts  which  will  provide  abundant  material  for  conver- 
sation and  composition.  These  texts  are  generally  changed  from 
year  to  year.  As  examples  may  be  mentioned  Heyse's  L'Arra- 
biata,  Storm's  Immensee,  Hillern's  Hoeher  als  die  Kirche,  etc. 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  in  three  sections,  at  8:00,  9:00  and  1:30,  second 
semester.     Assistant  Professor  Voss  and  Mr. .      5  hrs„ 

German  III.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  Two  standard: 
works  such  as  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  and  Freitag's  Journalistea 
are  read  in  class.  One  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  the  study  oS 
prose  composition  and  advanced  syntax  and  one  hour  is  given  to 
drill  in  conversation.  Texts,  Pope's  Prose  Composition  and  Bron- 
son's  Colloquial  German.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  in  three  divisions,  at 
9:00,  11:20,  and  2:30,  first  semester.  Professor  Meier,  Assistant 
Professor  Voss  and  Mr. .  5  hrs. 

German  IV.  German  Prose  and  Poetry:  Reading  and  crit- 
ical study  of  representative  German  ballads  and  lyrics.  Texts, 
Dilard's  aus  de.m  Deutschen  Ditcherwald  and  a  prose  text  such  aa 
Heine's  Harzreise.  Study  of  Pope's  Prose  Composition  and: 
Bronson's  Colloquial  German  continued.     Reports  upon  assigned 
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readings.     German  is  the  language  of  the  class  room.     M.  T.  W. 
Th.  F.,  in  three  sections,  at  9:00,  11:20,  and  2:30,  second  semester. 

Professor  Meier,  Assistant  Professor  Voss  and  Mr. . 

5  hrs. 

German  V.  Classic  German:  Lessing  and  Schiller.  Les- 
sing's  Emilia  Galotti  will  te  read  in  class,  and  the  author's  liter- 
ary significance  studied  and  dscussed.  Reports  upon  assigned 
readings  will  te  received  in  c'ass.  One  cf  Schiller's  master- 
pieces will  te  studied  in  class,  and  an  appreciative  estimate  of 
the  author's  position  in  German  lterature  will  be  sought  after. 
M.  W.  P.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.    Professor  Meier.  3  hrs. 

German  VI.  Classic  German:  Goethe.  A  systematic  study 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  author.  Lectures  in  German  and 
reports  in  German  upcn  assigned  readings.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20, 
second  semester.     Professor  Meier.  3  hrs. 

German  VII.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature:  A  study  of 
derman  literary  movements  in  this  century.  Lectures  based 
upon  assigned  readings  will  be  given  in  German.  Especial  em- 
phasis will  be  put  on  the  importance  cf  the  romantic  school. 
Parts  of  Kleist,  Grillparzer  and  Otto  Ludwig  will  te  read  and 
•studied  in  class.  Three  times  a  week,  at  hours  to  be  arranged, 
tfirst  semester.     Professor  Meier.  3  hrs. 

German  VIM.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature:  The  novel 
and  drama  of  more  recent  time  will  be  studied.  Reports  upon 
outside  readings.  Lectures  in  German  by  the  instructor.  Rep- 
resentative authors  such  as  Suderman,  Hauptmann,  Fulda  and 
others,  will  receive  attention  in  clsss  as  wjil.  The  literary  sig- 
nificance of  the  Wagnerian  opera  will  be  discussed.  Three  times 
a  week,  hours  to  be  arranged,  second  semester.     Professor  Meier. 

3  hrs. 

German  IX.  Scientific  German:  The  aim  of  this  course  is 
to  afford  students  of  the  sciences  an  acquaintance  with  technical 
scientific  nomenclature  and  style.  Translation  of  German  scien- 
tific texts  and  articles  in  current  technical  periodicals  will  be 
required  of  students.  Wait's  German  Scientific  Reader  will  be 
used  as  a  text.     T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.     Professor  Meier. 

2  hib. 

German  X.  Scientific  German:  Continuation  cf  Course  12^. 
Translation  of  German  scientific  texts  (Goeschen  Sannlung)  and 
articles  in  current  technical  periodicals.  Brief  lectures  in  Ger- 
man on  various  topics  selected  from  the  different  sciences  will 
be  from  time  to  time  required  to  be  given  in  the  class  by  the 
-student,  the  subject  matter  to  be  subsequently  discussed  in  class. 
T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.    Professor  Meier.  2  hrs. 
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German  XI.  Historical  Grammar  cf  the  German  Language: 
Introductory  lectures  upon  German  philology  and  a  study  of  the 
[historical  changes  in  the  development  of  modern  German.  Text, 
Behagel's  Die  Deutsche  Sprache.  Twice  a  week,  hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged, first  semester.     Assistant  Professor  Voss.  2  hrs. 

German  XII.  Middle  High  German:  A  study  of  Bachmann's 
Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch.  Reading  of  selections  from  the 
Nibelungenlied  and  Gudrun.  Twice  a  week,  hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged, second  semester.     Assistant  Professor  Voss. 

GREEK 
Professor  Paxton 

Courses  I,  II,  and  III  are  to  be  taken  in  the  order  named  and 
rare  prerequisite  for  any  of  the  succeeding  courses  except  IX,  X, 
and  XII. 

Courses  I,  II,  III,  and  XI  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Classical  Archaeology  I,  III.  and  IV  must  be  taken  by  those 
majoring  in  Greek,  and  may  be  counted  as  major  work  in  that 
subject. 

The  Greek  Grammar  of  Goodwin  or  Hadley  &  Allen  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  all  students  after  the  first  year's  work. 

Greek  I.  Beginning  Course:  A  careful  drill  in  fo:-ms,  ac- 
cents, pronunciation  and  elementary  translation.  Text,  Ball's 
Elements  of  Greek.     T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  3  hrs. 

Greek  II.  Beginning  Course  (Continued):  The  text-book 
-of  Greek  I  will  be  completed  and  reviewed  in  part.  T.  Th.  F.,  at 
8:00,  second  semester.  3  hrs. 

Greek  III.  Xencphon:  Anabasis;  three  books  read,  and  re- 
viewed in  part.  Prose  composition  once  a  fortnight,  with  occa- 
sional oral  drills.  Reading  in  Grote.  Some  attention  will  be 
given  to  military  antiquities.     M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  first  semester. 

3  hrs. 

Greek  IV.  Lysias's  Orations:  There  will  be  in  addition  to 
translation  and  some  study  of  style,  rn  elementary  consideration 
of  Greek  legal  procedure,  and  of  the  Athenian  Constitution. 
'Text,  Morgan.     M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  second  semester.  3  hrs. 

Greek  V.  Homer's  Iliad:  Translation  and  scansion,  and  a 
brief  consideration  cf  Homeric  antiquities  by  references.  Text, 
Seymour.     M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.  3  hrs. 

Greek  VI.  Herodotus:  The  Persian  Invasions  of  Greece. 
Plato's  Dialogues  may  be  substituted.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second 
-semester.  2  hrs. 

Greek  VII.  Thucydides:  The  Sicilian  Expedition.  Read- 
ings in  Grote.      Hours  to  be  arranged,  first  semester.  3  hrs. 
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Greek   VIII.     Selections  from   the   Greek  Drama:     Hours   to 

be  arranged,  second  semester.  3  hrs. 

Greek  IX.  Elementary  Course  in  the  History  of  Greek 
Sculpture:     See  Classical  Archaeology  IV. 

Greek  X.  Greek  Literature  in  English:.. A  study  of  English 
translations  of  representative  Greek  masterpieces.  Prerequisite, 
English  I  and  II.  Text,  lectures  and  required  readings.  Twice  a 
week,  hours  to  be  arranged,  first  semester.  2  hrs. 

Greek  XI.  New  Testament  Greek:  A  study  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John.  Prerequisite,  one  year  of  Greek.  One  hour  a  week, 
to  be  arranged,  either  semester  or  both  semesters,  according  to 
demand.  1  or  2  hrs. 

Greek  XII.  Modern  Greek:  The  modern  language  will  be 
studied  in  text-book,  newspaper  and  by  conversation.  No 
knowledge  of  classical  Greek  is  necessary.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  both 
semesters.  2  hrs. 

HISTORY 

Professor    Buchanan,    Associate    Professor    Gittinger,    Associate 

Professor  Floyd 

Courses  la  and  lb  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  must  be  completed  before  entering 
upon  major  work  in  history. 

Courses  la,  lb,  IX,  XV,  II  and  III  and  may  not  be  counted  as 
major  work. 

Courses  IV,  V,  VI,  XI.  XII,  XIII,  XVIII,  XIX  XX,  XXI,  XXII, 
XXIII,  XXIV,  XXVa,  XXVb,  XXVI,  XXVII,  XXVIII,  XXIX,  and 
XXX  may  be  counted  as  graduate  work. 

Group   I 

History  la.  Constitutional  History:  A  general  course  em- 
bracing the  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  American 
institutions,  federal,  state  and  local.  This  course  is  given  in 
three  sections.  Section  I,  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00;  Section  II,  M.  W.  b\, 
at  10:20;  Section  III,  M.  W.  Th.,  at  3:30,  first  semester  Pro- 
fessor Buchanan,  Associate   Professors  Gittinger   and   Floyd. 

3  hrs. 

History  lb.  Constitutional  History:  A  continuation  of  course 
la.  This  course  is  given  in  three  sections  on  the  same  days  and 
hours  as  History  la,  second  semester.  Professor  Buchanan,  As- 
sociate Professors  Gittinger  and  Floyd.  3  hrs. 

History  V.  Political  History  of  the  United  States:  A  gen- 
eral survey  from  the  revolutionary  era  to  the  presidency  of 
Jackscn.  Lectures,  text-books,  collateral  reading  and  topics. 
This  course  should  precede  all  advanced  courses  in  American  his- 
tory.    T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Buchanan. 

3  hrs. 
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History  VI.     Political   History  of  the  United  States:     A  con 
tinuation  of  course  V.  beginning  with  the  presidency  of  Jackscn 
and  coming  down  to  the  present.     Lectures,  text-book,  collateral 
reading  and  topics.     T.  Th.  F„  at  9:00,  second  semester.     Pro- 
fessor Buchanan.  3  hrs. 

History  XI.  History  of  the  American  Colonies:  The  object 
of  this  course  is  to  make  a  study  of  the  development  of  the 
English  political,  social  and  economic  principles  under  American 
conditions.  The  work  will  be  based  on  Thwaite's  Colonies, 
Fisher's  Colonial  Era,  and  references  to  other  accessible  sources. 
Prerequisite,  History  la  and  lb.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semes- 
ter. (Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  given  in  1909-1910).  Pro- 
fessor Buchanan.  3  hrs. 

History  XII.  Territorial  Expansion:  This  is  an  informal 
course  requiring  investigation  into  the  geography  of  the  Unites 
States,  tracing  the  successive  additions  to  our  territory  from  the 
beginning  of  the  government  down  to  the  present.  Prerequisite, 
History  V  and  VI.  M.  W..  at  9:00.  second  semester.  Professor 
Buchanan.  2  hrs. 

History  XIII.     Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States: 

A  study  in  detail  of  the  work  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1787  using  as  far  as  possible  the  sources,  su:h  as  Madison's  Jour- 
nal and  Elliot's  Detates,  tracing  the  work  of  the  convention  from 
day  to  day.  Prerequisite,  H'story  I  and  V.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20, 
first  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1909-1910.) 
Professor  Buchanan.  3  hrs. 

History  XXI.  A  study  of  the  westward  movement  of  pop- 
ulation, and  the  political  and  economic  aspects  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  different  sections.  Lectures  and  collateral  reading. 
T.  W  .Th.,  at  2:30,  second  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years. 
Not  given  in  1909-1910).     Professor  Buchanan.  3  hrs. 

History  XXII.     Civil  War  and   Reconstruction:     The  historv 
of  the  United  States  from  1880  to  1875.     M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  sec- 
ond semester.     Professor  Buchanan.  3   hrs. 

History  XXX.     History  cf  Oklahoma:     There  will  be  a  brief 
survey  of  the  history  of  the  district  now  comprised  in  Oklahoma 
under  its  Spanish  and  French  management,  followed  by  a  history 
of   the   Louisiana  Purchase.     The    principal  aim   of   the    course, 
however,  will  be  to  trace  the  development  of  Oklahoma  from  the 
settlement  of  the  five   civilized   tribes  of   Indians  west   of  the 
Mississippi,    the    development   of    Oklahoma    Territory    and    the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  territories  into  one  state.     M.  T.  Th., 
at  2:30,  first  semester.     Processor  Buchanan.  3  hrs. 
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Group  II 

History  II.  Early  and  Medieval  England:  This  is  the  first 
half  of  a  general  course  in  English  History.  Text  and  readings. 
M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  first  semester.     Associate  Professor  Gittinger. 

3  hrs. 

History  III.  Modern  England:  This  is  the  second  half  of  a 
general  course  in  Englisn  history.  Text  and  readings.  M.  T. 
Th.,    at    2:30    second    semester.    Associate   Professor    Gittinger. 

3  hrs. 

History  XXIX.  (Economics  Ma).  Economic  History  of  Eng- 
land: A  study  of  the  development  of  industry  and  commerce  in 
England.  Text  and  readings.  Prerequisite,  History  II  and  III, 
or  equivalent.  T.  Th.Lat  10:20,  first  semester.  (Given  in  alter- 
nate years.  Not  given  in  15)09-1910).  Associate  Professor  Gittin- 
ger. 2  hrs. 

History  XIX.  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century:  The  ob- 
ject of  this  course  is  to  help  the  student  to  understand  contempo- 
rary England.  Prerequisite,  History  II  and  III,  or  equivalent. 
T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  (Omitted  in  1910-1911).  As- 
sociate Professor  Gittinger.  2  hrs. 

History  XXVa.  Constitutional  History  of  England:  The 
development  of  English  political  institutions.  Of  special  value  to 
students  of  political  science  and  law.  Text  and  readings.  Pre- 
requisite, History  11  and  111,  or  equivalent.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  first 
semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1909-1910).  As- 
sociate Professor  Gittinger.  2  hrs. 

History  XXVb.  Constitutional  History  of  England:  Contin- 
uation of  History  XXVa.  Text  and  readings.  Prerequisite,  His- 
tory XXVa.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  (Given  in  alter- 
nate years.     Given  in  1C09-1910).  Associate  Professor  Gittinger. 

2  hrs. 
Group  III 

History  IX.  Medieval  Europe:  An  introductory  survey  of  the 
period  from  barbarian  invasions  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Text  and  readings.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  first  semester. 
Associate  Professor  Floyd.  3  hrs. 

History  XV.  Modern  Europe:  An  introductory  survey  of 
the  period  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present 
time.  Text  and  readings.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  second  semester. 
Associate  Professor  Floyd.  3  hrs. 

History  XXVIN.  Medieval  Civilization:  A  general  course 
designed  with  the  following  course  especially  as  an  introduction 
tc  the  study  of  modern  European  history.     Lectures  and  assign- 
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«d  reading.  Open  to  all  students  of  the  college  who  have  had 
one  year's  work  in  history  in  the  university  or  two  years'  in  the 
high  school.  T.  Th.,  first  semester,  at  11:20.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Gittinger.  2  hrs. 

History  XX.  Renaissance  and  Reformation:  History  of 
Europe  from  the  Renaissance  to  t-e  treaty  of  Westphalia.  A 
continuation  of  course  XXVIII,  and  designed,  with  it,  to  form  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  modern  European  history.  Open 
to  all  students  who  have  had  History  XXVIII,  or  who  have  had 
one  year's  work  in  history  in  the  university  or  two  years'  in  the 
high  school.  Recitations,  lectures  and  readings.  T.  Th.,  at 
11:20,  second  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in 
1909-1910).     Associate  Professor  Gittinger.  2  hrs. 

History  XXVI.  History  of  Germany  to  the  Protestant  Re- 
volt: A  course  especially  designed  for  students  of  German  lan- 
guage and  literature  who  wish  a  knowledge  of  German  history. 
The  origin  and  early  history  of  Germany  v/ill  be  taken  up  first  and 
then  a  careful  study  made  of  policies,  institutions,  society  and 
commerce  of  the  German  portion  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and 
finally,  the  story  of  the  Protestant  Revolt  in  Germany  will  be 
carefully  studied  to  the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg  in  1555.  Lec- 
tures, readings  and  recitations.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  first  semester. 
(Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  given  in  1909-1910).  Associate 
Professor  Floyd.  2  hrs. 

History  XXVII:  A  continuation  of  History  XXVI  in  which 
the  modern  history  of  Germany  will  be  covered  in  as  thorough 
manner  as  possible.  The  courses,  events,  and  results  of  the 
Thirty.  Years'  War,  the  rise  of  Prussia,  and  her  part  in  eighteenth 
century  history.  Germany  and  Napoleon,  and  the  formation  of 
the  German  Empire  will  be  among  the  chief  topics  considered. 
Recitations,  lectures  and  readings.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second 
semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  given  in  1909-1910). 
Associate  Professor  Floyd.  2  hrs. 

History  IV.  Eighteenth  Century  Europe:  A  study  of  the 
development  of  the  modern  political  and  industrial  conditions. 
Special  attention  wil  be  given  to  the  French  Revolution.  T.  TH. 
F.,  at  8:00,  first  semster.     Associate  Professor  Floyd.  3  hrs. 

History  XVIII.     Nineteenth  Century   Europe:     Europe  since 

the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  object  of  this  course  in  connection 
with  History  IV  will  be  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  po- 
litical and  industrial  organization  of  contemporary  Europe.  T. 
Th.,  F„  at  8:00,  second  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in  1909-1910).     Associate  Professor  Floyd.  3  hrs. 
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Group  !V 

History  XVI.  Hebrew  History:  A  brief  survey  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  to  the  Fall  of  Samaria  722  B.  C.  The  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be  studied  carefully.  Open  to- 
seniors  and  juniors,  and  to  others  by  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Hours  to  be  arranged,  first  semester.  Associate  Professor 
Gittinger.  2  hrs. 

History  XVII.  Jewish  History:  Continuation  of  History 
XVI.  Prerequisite,  History  XVI.  Hours  to  be  arranged,  second 
semester.     Associate  Professor  Gittinger.  2  hrs. 

History  X.  History  of  Greece:  A  survey  of  the  ancient 
world  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  with  Greece  as  the  center  of  in- 
terest. M.  W.  Th.,  at  3:30,  first  semester.  Associate  Professor 
Gittinger.  3  hrs. 

History  XIV.  History  of  Rome:  A  study  of  Roman  origins 
and  the  growth  of  Roman  power  over  the  Mediterranean  world. 
M.  W.  Th.,  at  3:30,  seccnd  semester.  Associate  Professor  Git- 
tinger. 3  hrs. 

History  XXIII.  The  Roman  Empire:  This  course  will  cov- 
er the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  causes  of  the  decay  cf  ancient  civilization. 
T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Not 
given  in  1909-1910.     Associate  Professor  Gittinger.  2  i~rs. 

History  XXIV.  The  Dark  Ages:  A  brief  survey  of  the  so- 
called  Dark  Ages  to  the  ueath  of  Charles  the  Great.  T.  Th.,  at 
11:20,  second  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  given 
in  1S0S-1910).     Associate  Professor  Gitiinger.  2  his. 

JOURNALISM 
President    Evans,    Professor    Dcwd,    Professor    Brewer 

Courses  in  this  department  are  designed  for  students  who 
intend  to  prepare  for  the  career  of  newspaper  or  magazine  editor 
or  manager,  or  for  contributors  to  special  periodicals. 

Journalism  I:  In  the  first  half  of  the  course  the  work  will 
consist  of  a  study  of  newspaper  organization  ail]  management; 
practical  work  in  reportorial  and  editorial  writing,  proof-reading, 
interviewing,  criticisms  of  art;  a  study  of  the  successful  con- 
temporary writers  and  the  influence  of  journalism  upon  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  life  of  the  people.  In  the  second  half  of  toe 
course  the  work  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  style  and  personal- 
ity of  noted  newspaper  and  magazine  writers;  the  art  of  book- 
reviewing;  methods  of  collecting  data  and  composing  articles 
for  popular  and  technical  pericdicals;  criticisms  of  the  drama; 
fortnightly  themes  and  practical  work  fcr  publication.     One  hour 
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a,  week,  hour  to  be  arranged,  first  semester.     Professor  Dowd  and 
Professor  Brewer.  1  hr. 

Journalism  II:  A  continuation  of  Jaurnalism  I.  One  hour 
a  week,  hour  to  be  arranged,  second  semester.  Professor  Dowd 
and  Professor  Brewer.  1  hr. 

LATIN 

Professor  Sturgis 

Courses  I  to  IV  should  be  taken  in  the  order  listed. 
Courses  AB,  CD,  I  and  II  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 
Courses  IV,  V,  VI  and  IX  may  be  counted  as  graduate  work. 

Latin  AB.  Cicero:  Six  orations  of  Cicero,  together  with  ex- 
ercises in  prose  composition  weekly.  M.  ^.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  3:30, 
first  setneeter.  5  hrs. 

Latin  CD.  Verijil:  Six  books  cf  the  Aeneid.  Some  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  subject  of  meter;  but  the  chief  aim 
will  be  idionialie  translation,  with  a  view  to  gaining  an  appie- 
ciaticn  of  the  writer  and  an  understanding  of  Vergil's  place  in 
literature.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  3:30,  second  semester.  5  hrs. 

Latin  lb.  Latin  Selections:  Selections  from  representative 
Latin  writers  will  be  translated  by  the  instructor.  Members  of 
the  class  will  be  asked  to  write  out  these  translations  in  good 
English.  The  course  will  be  found  helpful  to  students  of  Latin 
who  wish  to  get  a  survey  of  -Latin  literature  as  a  whole,  and  to 
students  of  English  composition  who  find  themselves  unable  to 
write  clear  and  coherent  sentences.  Open  to  those  who  have 
read  Caesar.     T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  2  hrs. 

Latin  I.  Selections  from  Ovid  and  Sallust:  Anderson's  Se- 
lections from  Ovid  and  Herbermann's  Bellum  Catilinae  will  be 
used.  Study  of  verse  and  mythology,  practice  in  reading  at  sight 
short  extracts  of  poetry  (elegiac)  and  prose.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20, 
liist  semester.  3  hrs. 

Latin  II.  Livy:  Melhuish,  Books  XXI,  XXU  ,or  selections 
from  I,  XXI,  XXII.  Readings  in  Mommsen.  Elementary  study 
of  Roman  military  organization.  Studies  in  the  style  of  Livy. 
Miller's  Composition.     M.  W.  F„  at  10:20,  second  semester. 

3  hrs. 

L?tin  Ml.  Cicerc's  Essays:  Two  or  more,  with  study  oC 
sources  and  the  author's  philosophic  style.  Comparisons  of  mod- 
ern essays  on  like  subjects.  Miller's  Composition.  T.  Th.  F.,  at 
9:00,  first  semester.  3  hrs. 

Latin  IV.  Horace's  Odes  and  Epcdes:  Smith.  Study  of 
meters.     Reading  of  essays    and    monographs    on   Horace.     The 
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Satires  and  Epistles  will  occasionally  be  read  instead  of  the- 
ories and  Epodes.  In  that  case  a  few  of  Juvenal's  Satires  will 
be  read  in  addition.  Papers  on  suggested  subjects  will  be  re- 
quired.    T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  3  hrs. 

Latin  V.  Plautus  and  Terence:  Two  plays  will  be  read. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  histcry  of  Latin  grammar  and  to 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  Latin  drama.  Prerequisite, 
Latin  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  or  their  equivalent.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20, 
first  semester.  3  hrs. 

Latin  VI.  Tacitus:  The  Germania  and  Agricola,  or  ex- 
tracts from  the  Annales  will  be  read.  Attention  will  be  given  to 
disputed  readings  and  to  work  in  the  history  of  Rome.  Pre- 
requisite, Latin  I,  II,  III  ,and  IV  or  their  equivalent.  M.  W.  F.„ 
at  11:20,  second  semester.  3  hrs. 

Latin  VII.  Latin  Literature  in  English:  A  study  of  mas- 
terpieces of  Latin  literature  translated  into  English.  Lectures,, 
readings  and  informal  discussions.  Prerequisite,  English  I  and 
II.     W.  F.,  at  2:30,  second  semester.  2  hrs. 

Latin  VIM.  Latin  Writing:  Composition  work  in  this 
course  is  based  on  the  Oration  of  Cicero  against  Catiline.  The 
course  will  be  found  helpful  to  students  preparing  to  take  tne 
Rhodes  Scholarship  Examination,  to  those  intending  to  teach 
Latin,  and  to  any  ethers  who  may  desire  a  thorough  drill  in  Latin 
syntax.  Prerequisite,  Latin  Ax3.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second  semes- 
ter. 2  hrs. 

Latin  IX.  Advanced  Latin  Writing:  The  first  half  of  the 
semester  will  te  devoted  to  a  gereral  review  of  Latin  composi- 
tion. The  second  half  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  main 
differences  between  English  and  Latin,  as  regards  idiom  and 
style.  Two  hours,  at  an  hcur  to  be  arranged,  first  semester. 
Given  on^y  in  those  years  immediately  preceding  an  examination 
for  the  Rhodes  Scholarship.     Offered  in  1909-1910. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Reaves,  Professor  Hool,     Associate     Professor     DuvaL 

Assistant  Professor  Dwight. 

Course  A  is  required  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering, and  should  preferably  be  taken  in  the  high  school. 
Students  who  select  mathematics  as  one  of  their  group  electives- 
?re  advised  to  take  courses  1  and  Ha.  Those  wishing  to  major 
in  mathematics  are  advised  to  complete  courses  Illb  and  IVb  by 
the  end  of  their  sophomore  year. 

Courses  IX,  X,  XIII,  and  XIV  are  offered  every  other  year 
alternately  with  courses  XVa,  XVb,  XVI  and  XVIII.  These  two 
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-groups,  either  of  which  may  be  taken  before  the  other,  constitute 
two  years  of  connected  work  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Courses  A,  I,  Ila,  and  lib  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work 
in  mathematics. 

Courses  V,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XVa,  XVb  and  XVI  may 
be  counted  as  graduate  work. 

Mathematics  A.  Solid  Geometry:  A  brief  review  of  por- 
tions of  plane  geometry  followed  by  the  usual  propositions  lead- 
ing to  the  mensuration  of  solids.  T.  Th.  F.,at  8:00,  first  semes- 
ter.    Associate  Professor  Duval.  3  hrs. 

Mathematics  I.  College  Algebra:  Embracing  the  subjects 
of  imaginaries,  variables  and  limits,  permutations  and  combina- 
tions, binomial  theorem,  series,  undetermined  coefficients,  and 
theory  of  equations.  This  course  presupposes  a  minimum  of  one 
and  one-half  years  in  algebra  covering  thoroughly  the  topics 
enumerated  in  the  description  of  entrance  units  numbered  1  and: 
3a.  (See  page  48).  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester  and  T. 
Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.     Associate  Professor  Duval. 

3  hrs. 

Mathematics  Ma.  Kane  Trigonometry:  Derivation  and  use 
of  formulas,  solution  of  triangles,  trigonometric  equations  and; 
identities,  graphs  of  functions,  computation  of  logarithms,  ele- 
ments of  complex  numbers.  Must  be  either  preceded  or  accom- 
panied ty  Mathematics  1  or  Ie.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  sem- 
ester.    Associate  Proi'esscr  Duval.  3  hrs^. 

Mathematics  Mb.  (osvil  Engineering  I).  Surveying:  A 
course  in  general  surveying  including  the  use  of  instruments.. 
Must  fce  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Mathematics  Ila  or  lie. 
Recitations  on  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  and  field  work  on  F.,  from  1:30 
to  5:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Hocl.  3  hrs. 

Mathematics  XVII.  (Drawing  Ml).  Descriptive  Geometry: 
P/cblems  relating  to  point,  line,  and  plane;  intersections  and  de- 
velopments; linear  perspective;  shades  and  shadows.  Prerequi- 
site, Mathematics  A.  Text,  Church.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first 
semester.     Assistant  Professor  Dwight.  3  hrs. 

Mathematics  Mia  and  1Mb.  Analytic  Geometry:  Equations 
and  their  loci,  transforms  lion  of  co-ordinates,  the  straight  line,, 
circle  and  other  conic  sections,  general  equation  of  second  degree, 
some  higher  plane  curves,  introduction  to  solid  geometry.  Pre- 
requisite, Mathematics  Ila.  Text,  Smith  and  Gale.  T,  Th.,  at 
10:20  throughout  the  year.     Associate  Professor  Duval. 

Each,  2  hrs. 

Mathematics  IVa  and  iVb.    Calculus:     An  elementary  course 
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In  differential  and  integral  calculus.  Must  be  preceded  or  ac- 
companied by  Mathematics  Ilia  and  Illb.  Text,  Osgood.  M.  W. 
F.,   at   10:20,  throughout  the  year.     Associate  Professor   Duval. 

Each,  3  hrs. 
Mathematics  V.     Differential  Equations:     Ordinary  and  par- 
tial differential  equations  with  applications  to  geometry,  physics, 
and  mechanics.     Prerequisite,   Integral    calculus.     T.   Th.   F.,   at 
9:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Reaves.  3  hrs. 

Mathematics  VII.  Theoretical  Mechanics:  Includes  statics, 
kinematics,  and  kinetics.  Prerequisite,  Integral  Calculus.  M.  T. 
W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Reaves.         5  hrs. 

Mathematics  VIII.  Mechanics  of  Materials:  Stresses  and 
strains  in  beams,  columns  ,and  shafts;  elasticity,  flexure,  safe 
loading,  designing.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  VII.  T.  Th.,  F., 
at  8:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Reaves.  3  hrs. 

Mathematics  XVIII.  History  of  Mathemaxics:  A  brief  re- 
view of  the  history  of  elementary  mathematics,  with  lectures  on 
>\he  modern  developments  of  the  subject  and  on  the  problems  of 
the  teacher  of  mathematics  in  secondary  schools.  Open  to  jun- 
iors and  seniors,  and  to  sophomores  upon  the  approval  of  the 
department.  Recommended  for  students  who  expect  to  teach 
mathematics.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  A  and  Ila.  W.  F.,  at 
2:30,  second  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
=1909-1910).     Associate    Professor    Duval.  2    hrs. 

Mathematics  XIX.  Determinants  and  Theory  of  Equations: 
An  elementary  course.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  I.  M.  W.,  at 
^>:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Reaves.  2  hrs. 

Mathematics  IX  and  X.  Analytic  Geometry  cf  Two  Dimen- 
sions: An  advanced  course  applying  modern  methods  to  plane 
analytic  geometry;  abridged  notation,  reciprocal  polars.  anhar- 
xnonic  properties,  method  of  projection,  invariants  and  covar- 
iants.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  Illb.  Text,  Salmon's  Conic 
Sections.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  throughout  uie  year.  (Given  in 
alternate  years.     Not  offered  1*09-1910).  Each,  3  hrs. 

Mathematics  XIII  and  XIV.  Projective  Geometry:  Projec- 
tive forms  and  relations  ,the  principle  of  duality,  anharinonic 
properties,  involution,  conies,  polar  reciprocation,  problems  and 
constructions.  Text,  Cremona.  W.  F.,  at  2:30,  throughout  the 
year.     (Given  in  alternate  years.     Not  offered  in  1909-1910. 

Each,  2  hrs. 

Mathematics  XVa  and  XVb.  Advanced  Calculus:  A  re- 
view of  the  theory  involved  in  the  elementary  course  with  a  more 
rigorous  development;  functions  cf  mere  than  one  variable,  suc- 
cessive partial  differentiation,  change  of  variable,  curve  tracing, 
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definite  integrals,  lengths,  areas,  surfaces,  volumes,  elliptic  In- 
tegrate. Prerequisite,  Mathematics  IVb.  M.  T.  ThM  at  2:30,. 
throughout  the  year.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1909-1910).     Professor  Reaves.  Each,  3  hrs. 

Mathematics  XVI.  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions: 
Coordinate  systems,  loci,  straight  line  and  plane,  quadric  sur- 
faces, tangents,  envelopes.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  Illb.  VV. 
F.,  at  2:30  , first  semester.  ^Given  in  alternate  years.  Offered 
1809-1910).     Professor  Reaves. 

Mathematics  XI  and  XII.  Mathematical  Seminary:  The 
purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  encourage  junior  and  senior  stu- 
dents in  general  mathematical  reading  of  a  somewhat  advanced 
nature,  'me  subject  matter  will  vary  from  year  to  year  but 
will  include  such  subjects  as  the  following:  tneory  of  numbers, 
vector-  analysis,  higher  plane  curves;  theory  of  functions.  One. 
or  two  hours  a  week  either  semester  as  may  ue  agreed  upon, 
hours  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Reaves  and  Associate  Professor 
Duval.  1  or  2  hrs.. 

PATHOLOGY   AND   BACTERIOLOGY 
Professor  Turley  and  Mr. 

The  wcrk  in  this  department  is  designed  to  meet  four  re- 
quirements, viz.,  general  culture,  a  preparation  for  research,  a, 
more  detailed  knowledge  of  certain  important  organisms  than  is 
given  in  the  biological  courses,  and  a  training  in  the  essentials- 
for  the  practice  of  medirine.  The  courses  are  open  to  all  stn-- 
dents  of  college  rank  on  the  approval  of  the  instructor  in  charge.. 

Courses  I  and.  II  are  required  of  all  medical  students. 

Course  IX  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Courses  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  and  VII  may  be  counted  as  graduate 
wcrk. 

Pathology  I.  General  Bacteriology:  This  course  includes  a 
detailed  study  of  the  mere  important  forms  of  pathogenic  and' 
non-pathogenic  organisms  with  methods  of  their  isolation  from; 
hedy  fluids,  water,  foods,  etc.,  and  their  relation  to  human  life* 
Lectures,  laboratory  work,  assigned  readings  and  reports.  Texts, 
Muir  and  Ritchie,  and  Heinermann.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Required  of 
medical  students.  Lectures,  M.  F.,  at  10:20,  laboratory,  T.  Th.v. 
from  10:20  to  12:15,  first  semester.  4  hrs. 

Pathology  II.  General  Pathology:  A  study  of  the  abnormal 
functioning  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  the  conditions 
pioducing  it.  the  efforts  of  me  body  to  overcome  diseases  and' 
regenerate  diseased  tissues,  disturbances  in  development,  circu- 
latory disturbances,  retrogressive  processes,  progressive  pro- 
cesses,   inflammation   and   secondary   diseases.     This    course    is,- 
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the  basis  of  advanced  special,  clinical  and  diagnostic  pathology. 
Lectures,  recitations  and  demonstrations  showing  gross  and  mi- 
croscopic lesions  in  the  human  tissues.  Required  of  all  medical 
students;  elective  for  others  with  prerequisite  Anatomy  VII.  De- 
posit, $5.00.  Texts.  Ziegler,  and  Mallory  and  Wright.  Lectures, 
M.  W.  F.,  and  laboratory,  T.  Th.,  at  3:30,  and  laboratory  M.  T. 
W.  Th.  P.,  at  4:30,  second  semester.  5  hrs. 

Pathology  Ml.  Special  Pathology:  A  course  of  lectures 
and  demonstrations  with  anatomical  material  illustrating  the 
pathological  processes  of  the  several  organs.  Prerequisite,  Path- 
ology T  and  II.  Lectures  T.  P.,  at  S:00,  and  laboratory  Th.,  from 
8:00  to  9:55,  first  semester.  3  hrs. 

Pathology  IV.  Parasitology:  A  course  of  lectures  on  the 
more  important  plant  and  animal  parasites  covering  their  life 
histories,  structures  and  effects  on  the  human  system.  Hours 
to  be  arranged,  either  semester.  2  hrs. 

Pathology  V.  Bacteriological  Analysis:  Laboratory  course 
with  lectures  verifying  the  methods  of  water,  soil,  food,  air,  body- 
fluids  and  sewage  analysis.  Deposit.  ?5.00.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged, seccnd  semester.  3  hrs. 

Pathology  VI.  Research  Bacteriology:  This  course  con- 
sits  of  a  periodic  biological  analysis  of  the  water  supplies  of 
Oklahoma,  including  the  water  of  streams,  wells,  resorvoirs  and 
•cisterns,  and  septic  tank  effluents.  Conferences  and  laboratory 
work.  Prerequisite.  Pathology  I.  Deposit,  ?5.00.  M.  T.  W.  TH. 
F.,  from  3:30  to  5:25,  first   semester.  5  hrs. 

Pathology  VII.  Research  Bacteriology:  A  continuation  of 
course  VI.  Deposit,  $5.00.  M  .T.  W.  Th.  P.,  from  3:30  to  5:25, 
second  semester.  5  hv9,. 

Pathology  VIM.  Principles  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation:  A 
course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  with  assigned  readings 
taking  up  the  subjects  of  ventilation,  heating,  food,  digestion, 
disinfection,  contagious  diseases,  wrater  supplies,  sewage  and 
sanitation  with  methods  of  control  and  suppression  of  epidem- 
ics.    T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  3  hrs. 

Pathology  IX.  Domestic  and  Economic  Bacteriology:  A. 
study  of  the  importance  of  the  micro-organisms  in  the  industries 
and  domestic  sciences.     Lectures,  T.  Th.,  at  8:00,  first  semester. 

2  hrs. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Gardner 

All  courses  in  psychology  may  count  toward  a  major  in 
imoilosophy. 
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Philosophy  Illb  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work  in  philoso- 
phy. 

Philosophy  I.  The  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philos- 
ophy: A  few  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  showing  the  relation 
of  the  early  Greek  philosophy  to  the  more  primitive  thought  of 
prehistoric  times.  The  early  development  of  Greek  thought  will 
be  discussed,  then  the  period  of  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
Epicureanism  and  Stoicism.  The  last  third  of  the  course  will 
describe  the  general  course  of  medieval  thought.  Lectures, 
readings  and  reports  or  a  thesis.  M.  Th.  P.,  at  8:00,  first  semes- 
ter.    Professor  Gardner.  3  his. 

Philosophy  la.  This  course  is  supplementary  to  course  I  which 
.should  precede  or  accompany  it.  The  work  will  te  based  on  se- 
lections from  the  works  of  some  of  the  chief  philosophers  of  the 
ancient  and  medieval  periods.  For  the  year  1909-1910  some 
fragments  and  criticisms  of  the  writings  of  the  earlier  Greek 
philosophers  will  be  read,  but  most  of  the  time  will  be  devoted 
to  selections  from  Plato.  Some  Gther  writer  may,  however,  Le 
chosen  by  the  student  for  special  study  and  a  thesis.  M.  W.,  at 
8:00,   first  semester."    Professor   Gardner.  2   hrs. 

Philosophy  II.  The  History  of  Modern  Philosophy:  The 
principal  schools  and  problems  of  modern  philosophy  will  be 
taken  up  in  their  order.  Toward  the  close  of  the  course  the 
relation  of  contemporary  problems  to  the  history  of  thought  will 
be  discussed.  Weber's  History  of  Philosophy  will  be  used  as  a 
text  in  both  ancient  and  modern  philosophy.  Lectures,  readings 
and  reports  or  a  thesis.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester. 
Professor  Gardner.  3  hrs. 

Philosophy  lib:  A  continuation  of  course  la  but  based  on 
the  works  of  modern  philosophers.  For  the  year  1909-1910,  the 
course  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  the  works  of  Locke,  Berkeley, 
and  Hume.  Lectures,  readings,  and  a  thesis.  M.  W.,  at  8:00, 
■second  semester.     Professor  Gardner.  2   hrs. 

Philosophy  Illb.  Logic,  Inductive  and  Deductive:  An  Intro- 
ductory study  of  scientific  methods.  Recitations,  discussions, 
and  practical  exercises.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  la.  Text, 
■Creigfcton's  Introductory  Lcgic.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semes- 
ter.    Professor  Gardner.  3  hr3. 

Philosophy  IV.  Introduction  to  Metaphysics:  Discussion  of 
the  problems  of  philosophy;  materialism,  the  problem  of  knowl- 
edge in  its  relation  to  realism,  idealism,  and  pragmatism.  Pre- 
requisite, Philosophy  II,  Illb,  or  Psychology  la.  M.  T.  W.  Th. 
F.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1909-1910).     Professor  Gardner.  5  hrB 
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Philosophy  V.  Ethics:  A  study  of  such  fundamental  prob- 
lems as  are  implied  in  the  following  topics:  The  nature  of  good- 
ness and  the  relation  of  goodness  to  evil;  the  meaning  of  per- 
sonality; the  nature  and  origin  of  the  conscience;  free-will  and 
determinism;  hedonism;  pessimism;  the  moral  sanctions;  duty. 
Lectures,  assigned  readings,  two  theses.  Prerequisite,  Psychol- 
ogy la  or  Philosophy  I.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  2:30,  first  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Gardner.  3  hrs. 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Associate   Professor   Darling,   Mr.  Owens,  Mrs.  Guerrant 

In  the  following  courses  all  the  different  kinds  of  exercises 
that  are  adapted  to  class  work  in  the  gymnasium  are  made  use 
of  They  include  development,  corrective  and  athletic  exercises. 
In  the  gymnasium  work  tne  classes  are  divided  into  squads  ac- 
cording to  the  physical  condition  of  the  student,  and  special  ex- 
ercises are  given  to  each  according  to  his  needs.  Upon  enter- 
ing the  university  every  student  undergoes  a  careful  physical 
examination,  which  includes  a  complete  set  of  measurements, 
heart  and  lung  tests,  and  the  noting  of  the  asymmetrical  develop- 
ment of  the  body.  This  examination  furnishes  data  upon  which 
the  corrective  exerxcises  are  prescribed. 

In  the  scheme  of  gymnastics  such  exercises  as  are  promotive 
of  health,  grace,  development  and  self-control  are  sought  rather 
than  feats  of  skill.  The  class  work  is  graded  into  light  free 
hand  calisthenics  followed  by  vigorous  work  with  wands,  dumb- 
bells and  Indian  clubs.  Games  are  played  for  recreation  as 
well  as  for  exercise.  On  account  oT  the  mildness  of  the  winter 
climate  a  good  deal  of  class  work  is  carried  on  out  of  doors. 

Work  in  the  women's  gymnasium  is  carried  on  under  the 
supervision  of  a  director  of  physical  training  for  women,  and  is 
conducted,  for  the  most  part,  in  classes  acompanied  by  music. 

The  gymnasium  is  open  every  week  day  during  the  college 
year  from  9  a.  m.  till  6:30  p.  m.  The  director  or  an  assistant 
is  in  constant  attendance.  The  work  is  carried  on  under  medical 
supervision  and  every  student  is  under  personal  observation  and 
advice. 

Physical  training  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  univer- 
sity and  its  several  depaitments  as  follows: 

Fcur  hours  credit  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Two  hours  credit  for  the  graduation  in  the  two-years'  course 
in  pharmacy. 

Two  hours  credit  for  completion  of  the  two-years'  medical 
course. 

Special  students  are  required  to  takoas  much  of  the  work  as 
is  prescribed  for  the  department  in  which  they  are  enrolled. 
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Preparatory  students  are  required  to  take  the  work  each 
semester  they  are  enrolled. 

To  men  who  are  representing  the  university  on  the  athletic 
field,  or  who  are  trying  for  any  of  the  teams,  credit  is  given  on 
the  basis  of  gymnastic  work  while  they  are  in  training;  when 
not  in  training  an  equivalent  amount  of  gymnastic  work  will  be 
required  of  all  who  come  under  the  rule  for  required  work. 

Advanced    standing   will   be    given    students   bringing    credits 
from  other  institutions  showing  equivalent  work  done. 

The  university  regulations  in  regard  to  absence  from  reci- 
tations apply  to  all  courses  in  Physical  Training. 

Students  who  are  physically  unable  to  take  the  regular  class 
work  in  the  prescribed  courses  will  be  given  special  training. 

Courses  for  Men 

Physical  Training  I.  Course  for  Beginners:  Marching,  cal- 
isthenics, elementary  work  with  wands,  Indian  clubs  and  dumb- 
bells. Required  of  all  students  who  have  not  taken  the  work 
during  seme  previous  year.  Section  1.  M.  W.  F.,  at  2:30;  Sec- 
tion II,  M.  W  .F.,  at  3:30;  section  III.  M.  W.  F.,  at  4:30.  From 
September  to  Ncvemter.     Associate  Professor  Darling. 

With  course  II,  I  hr. 

Physical  Training  II:  A  continuation  of  course  I.  Calis- 
thenics, wands,  aumb-bells,  Indian  clubs  and  squad  work  on 
heavy  apparatus.  Required  of  ail  students  in  the  university. 
Section  I,  M.  W.  F„  at  2:30;  section  II,  M.  W.  F.,  at  3:30;  No- 
vember to  February.  .Associate  Professor  Darling.  1  hr. 

Physical  Training  III:  A  continuation  of  course  II.  Re- 
quired of' all  students  in  the  university.  Section  I,  M.  W.  F.,  at 
2:30;  section  II,  M.  W.  F.,  at  3:30,  February  to  April.  Associate 
Professor  Darling.  1  hr. 

Physical  Training  IV:  advanced  work  with  all  apparatus: 
gymnastic  and  athletic  games  for  recreation.  Required  of  all 
students  in  the  university  except  those  enrolled  in  the  two  years' 
pharmacy  or  in  the  two  years'  medical  course.  M.  W.  F.,  at 
4:30,  November  to  February.     Associate  Professor  Darling.    1  hr, 

Physical  Training  V:  A  continuation  of  course  IV.  Re- 
quired of  all  students  in  the  university  except  those  enrolled  in 
the  two  years'  pharmacy  or  in  the  two  years'  medical  course. 
M.  W.  F.,  at  4:30,  February  to  April.  Associate  Professor  Dar- 
ling. 1  hr. 

Physical  Training  VI.  Special  Training:  Instruction  in 
boxing,  fencing  and  wrestling  only.  Elective  for  juniors  and 
seniors.  M.  W.,  at  1:30,  November  to  February,  February  to 
April.     Associate  Professor  Darling. 
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Physical  Training  VII.  Special  Training:  A  continuation  of 
course  VI  with  the  addition  of  advanced  apparatus  work  and  tum- 
bling. Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors.  M.  W.,  at  1:30,  April  to- 
June.    Associate  Professor  Darling. 

Physical  Training  VIII:  Physiology  of  bodily  exercise  and 
personal  hygiene.  Physiological  features  of  breathlessness,  fa- 
tigue, overwork,  and  athletic  training.  Feed,  clothing  and  pre- 
vention of  infection  and  contagious  diseases.  .Lectures  and  reci- 
tations. Elective  for  both  men  and  women  in  the  college  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  each  semester.  Associate- 
Professor  Darling.  2  hrs. 

Physical  Training  IX.     Athletics:     Football,  basketball,  base- 
ball, tennis  and  track  work.     Open  to  all  students  of  the  univer- 
sity who  are  physically  competent.     Mr.  Owen. 
Courses  for  Women 

Physical  Training  I.  Course  for  Beginners:  Instruction  h> 
standing,  walking  and  sitting  positions.  Military  tactics.  Short 
talks  en  personal  hygisne.  Required  of  all  students  in  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  the  university  who  have  not  taken  the  work 
during  some  previous  year.  Section  I,  T.  Th.,  at  2:30;  section 
II,  T.  Th.,  at  3:30;  section  III,  T.  Th.,  at  4:30.  From  September 
to   November.     Mrs.  Guerrant.  Witu  course  II,  1  hr. 

Physical  Training  II.  A  continuation  of  Course  I.  Elemen- 
tary work  with  wands,  Indian  clubs  and  dumb-bells.  Folk  and 
gymnastic  games.  Required  of  all  students  in  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  university.  Section  I,  T.  Th.,  at  2:30;  section 
II,    T.    Th.,    at    3:30.     November    to    February.     Mrs.    Guerrant. 

1  nr. 

Physical  Training  III:  Calisthenics,  marching  and  rythmic 
movements.  Elementary  apparatus  wcrk  on  spring-boards,  mats 
and  bucks.  Required  of  all  students  in  the  university.  Section 
I,  T.  Th.,  at  2:30;  section  II,  T.  Th.  ,at  3:30.  February  to  Aprih 
Mrs.  Guerrant.  1  hr. 

Physical  Training  IV.  Swedish  Gymnastics:  Advanced1 
work  with  wands,  Indian  clubs  and  dumb-bens.  Light  exercises-. 
on  stall-bars,  vaulting  horse,  horizontal  and  parallel  bars.  Gym- 
nastic games  fcr  recreation.  Required  of  all  students  in  the- 
university,  except  those  enrolled  in  the  two  years'  pharmacy  or 
the  two  years'  medical  courses.  T.  Th.,  at  4:30.  November  to 
February.     Mrs.  Guerrant.  1  hr. 

Physical  Training  V:  Continuation  of  Course  IV.  T.  Th.,  at 
4:30.     February  to  April.     Mrs.  Guerrant.  1  hr. 

Physical  Training  VI  and  VII.  Special  Training:  Basket- 
ball, fencing  and  acrobatic  work.     Elective  fcr  juniors  and  sen- 
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iors  upon  approval  of  the  director.     T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  both  semes- 
ters.,September  to  April.     Mrs.  Guerrant. 

PHYSICS 
Professor  Jones 

Courses  I,  II,  la,  and  Ha  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 
Courses   IV,  V,   VI,   and  VII  may   be   courted   as  graduate 
work.  , 

Physics  I.  Genera!  Physics:  Mechanics,  properties  of  mat- 
ter, wave  motion,  general  phenomena  of  light.  T.  Th.  F., 
at  9:00,  first  semester.  ,         3  hrs. 

Physics  II.  General  Physics: .  .Magnetism,  electrostatics, 
electrokinetics,  thermo-electricity,  magnetic  induction,  electro- 
dynamics, electrolysis,  and  the  passage  of  electricity  through 
gases.     T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  3  hrs. 

Physics  IN.  Genera!  Physics:  Thermometry  and  expansion 
by  heat,  properties  and  nature  of  heat;  sound,  musical  scales, 
resonance.     M.  W.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  2  hrs. 

Physics  la.  Laboratory  Course  in  Elementary  Mechanic*^ 
Measurements:  Mass,  density,  elastic  constants  of  solids,  index 
of  refraction,  radius  of  curvature  and  focal  length  of  lenses, 
errors  of  thermometers,  specific  heat.  Laboratory  work  and 
recitations.  Fee,  $2.00.  M.,  from  1:30  to  4:25,  first  and  second 
semesters.  1  hr. 

Physics  Ha.  Laboratory  Course  in  Mecnanica!  and  Elec- 
trical Measurements:  Course  la  supplemented  by  electrical 
measurements,  resistance  current,  electromotive  force,  capacity 
and  induction.  Fee,  $3.00.  M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  4:25,  first  and 
second  semesters.  2  hrs. 

Physics  EI!a.  Electrical  and  Magnetic  Measurements:  Di- 
mensional formulae,  measurements  of  resistance,  current,  poten- 
tial, electromotive  force  of  standard  cell,  comparison  of  capaci- 
ties. Recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Fee,  ?2.00.  T.  Th.,  at 
10:20,  and  T.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.  3  hrs. 

Physics  IV.  Electrical  and  Magnetic  Measurements:  Con- 
tinuation of  course  III  a;  absolute  measurement  of  capacity,  self 
and  mutual  induction,  calibration  of  electrical  instruments,  use 
of  the  potentiometer,  measurement  of  the  earth's  field,,  permea- 
bility and  hysteresis.  Recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Fee, 
$2.00.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  and  Th.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  second  semes- 
ter. 3'  hrs. 

Physics  V.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magne- 
tism: Lectures  and  recitations  upon  assigned  topics.  The  work 
will   be   based  on    Thompson's   Elements    of   the   Mathematical 
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Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  supplemented  by  the 
works  of  Maxwell,  Kolacek,  Drude,  Peirce  and  others.  Prerequi- 
site, Mathematics  IV  (integral  calculus)  and  general  physics. 
M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  3  his. 

Physics  VI.  Theory  of  Light:  Propagation  of  waves  and 
composition  of  vibrations,  the  approximate  rectilinear  propaga- 
tion of  light,  the  reflection  cf  light,  the  refraction  of  light,  inter- 
ference, diffraction,  polarization,  double  refraction,  rotary  polar- 
ization and  electro-magnetic  radiation.  Hours  to  be  arranged, 
first  semester.  5  hrs. 

Physics  VII.  Theory  of  Heat:  Early  meories  of  heat,  me 
wave  theory  of  heat,  thermometry,  dilatation,  calorimetry,  radia- 
tion and  absorption,  conduction  and  thermodynamics.  M.  T.  W. 
Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  5  hrs. 

Physics  IXa.  Electrical  Laboratory:  A  course  partly  co- 
ordinate with  Physics  V.  Advanced  Electrical  Measurements; 
theory  of  measurements  and  of  instruments  and  their  calibra- 
tion. Mostly  direct  current  work.  Prerequisite,  Physics  V  or 
taken  simultaneously.  Fee,  £4-00.  T.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  5:25, 
first  semester.  2  hrs. 

Physics  Xa.  Electrical  Laboratory:  A  continuation  of 
Physics  IXa.  Work  with,  and  theory  of,  measuring  instruments 
and  apparatus  mainly  as  related  to  alternating  currents.  Devel- 
opment of  formulae.  Prerequisite.  Physics  IXa.  Fee,  $2.00.  Th., 
from  1:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.  1  hr. 

PHYSIOLOGY 
Prof  esse  r  MsxLsren  and  Mr. 

Courses  VII  and  VIII  may  not  be  counted  as   major  work. 

For  principal  subjects,  courses  IX,  X,  XI,  and  for  secondary 
subjects,  courses  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  may  be  counted  as  graduate 
work. 

Physiology  VII.  Physiology  and  Hygiene:  A  general  cul- 
ture course  concerning  the  efficient  human  body  and  healthy 
living,  and  comprising  knowledge  and  training  essential  to  a  moo 
ern  education.  The  principles  of  personal  and  domestic  hy- 
giene are  discussed.  This  course  may  be  used  to  prepare  for 
teaching  in  the  secondary  schools,  as  the  chief  methods  of  phys- 
iologic investigation  ar*  instruction  are  illustrated.  This  course 
and  course  VIII  provide  the  six  hours  credits  required  in  Physi- 
ology under  Group  VI.  Demonstrations,  laboratory  studies,  and 
assigned  readings.  Open  to  all  students.  Not  counted  as  ma- 
jor work.  Text,  Hough  and  Sedgwick's  Elements  of  Physiology. 
T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00.  first  semester.  3  hrs. 

Physiology  VIM.     Physiology  and  Sanitation:     A  general  cul- 
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ture  course  concerning  the  efficient  human  body  and  the  san- 
itation of  its  surroundings,  the  right  conduct  of  physical  life 
and  domestic  and  public  health.  The  simpler  home  remedies, 
home  nursing,  and  the  Red  Cross  first-aids  in  emergencies  are 
considered.  May  be  used  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  secondary 
schools.  This  course  and  Physiology  VII  provide  the  six  hours 
credits  required  in  Physiology  under  Group  VI.  Demonstrations, 
laboratory  studies  and  assigned  readings.  Open  to  all  students. 
Not  counted  as  major  work.  Text,  Hough  and  Sedgwick's  Ele- 
ments of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second 
semester.  3  hrs. 

Physiology  I.  Human  Physiology:  A  study  of  lymph,  blood, 
circulation,  respiration,  elimination,  and  metabolism.  Prerequi- 
site, Physiology  VII  and  VIII,  or  Chemistry  la.  Lectures  and  as- 
signed readings.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.    5  hrs. 

Physiology  II.  Human  Physiology:  A  study  oi  nutrition, 
dietetics,  muscles,  nerves,  brain,  special  senses  and  growth. 
Prerequisite,  Physiology  VII  and  VIII.  or  Chemistry  la.  Lec- 
tures and  assigned  readings.  Iff.  T.  W.  i'h.  F.,  at  8:00,  second 
semester.  .  5  hrs. 

Physiology  III.  Experimental  Physiology:  Laboratory 
studies  illustrating  Physiology  I.  Prerequisite,  Physiology  VII 
and  VIII,  or  elementary  physics  and  elementary  chemistry.  De- 
posit, $5.00.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.      2  hrs. 

Physiology  IV.  Experimental  Physiology:  Laboratory 
studies  illustrating  Physiology  II.  Prerequisite,  Physiology  VII 
and  VIII,  or  elementary  physics  and  elementary  chemistry.  De- 
posit, $5.00.    M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.      2  hrs. 

Physiology  V.  Pharmacology:  Laboratory  studies  of  tne 
physiologic  action  of  human  remedies  as  verged  by  experiments. 
Prerequisite,  Physiology  VII  and  VIII.  or  elementary  physics  and 
elementary  chemistry.  Fee,  $3.00.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  from  1:30 
to  3:25,  first  semester.  3  hrs. 

Physiology  IX.  Research  Work  in  Physiology:  Laboratory 
and  library  studies  in  verification,  and  in  independent  investiga- 
tion   of   physiological    problems.     Prerequisite,   Physiology   I,   II, 

III,  IV.     M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  from  3:30  to  5:25,  first  semester. 

5  hrs. 

Physiology  X.  Research  Work  in  Physiology: .  .Laboratory 
and  library  studies  in  verification,  and  in  independent  investiga- 
tion of  physiological  problems.     Prerequisite.  Physiology  I,  II,  111. 

IV.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  from  3:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.     5  hrs. 
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Physiology  XS.  Research  Work  in  Experimental  Therapeu- 
tics: Laboratory  and  library  studies  in  verification,  and  in  in- 
dependent investigation  of  pharmacologic  problems.  Prerequi- 
site, Physiology  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V.  M,  T.  W.  ri~.  F.,  from  10:20  to 
12:15,  first  semester.  5  hrs. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  Savvtell 

The  courses  in  political  science  are  designed  both  as  an  aid 
to  good  citizenship  and  general  culture  and  as  a  part  of  the 
preparation  for  the  public  service  and  the  profession  of  law. 

History  la  and  Id  are  prerequisites  to  all  courses  in  this  de- 
partment. 

Courses  II.  Ill,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII  and  X  may  be  counted  as 
graduate  work. 

Political  Science  A.  Elements  of  Political  Science:  A  brief 
study  of  the  nature  of  the  state  and  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  government.  Text,  Leacock.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  first 
semester.  2  hrs. 

Political  Science  I.  Elementary  Law:  An  introduction  to 
the  principal  branches  of  the  common  law,  with  special  attention 
to  commercial  law.  Practice  in  the  use  of  cases.  Texts,  Huf- 
cutt,  and  Wambaugh's  Cases  for  Analysis.     M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20. 

3  hrs. 

Political  Science  11.  Roman  Law:  The  Roman  private  lavv' 
principally  of  the  time  of  Justinian.  Some  comparison  with  tfte 
common  law.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  required  for  this 
course,  but  will  be  useful.  Text,  Sohm's  Institutes.  T.  Th.,  at 
10:20,  second  semester.  2  hrs. 

Political  Science  III.  Constitutional  Law:. -A  study  of  the 
federal  constituion  as  interpreted  by  the  courts.  Chiefly  a  dis- 
cussion of  leading  cases.  Texts,  McClain  and  Boyd's  Cases.  M. 
W.  F..  at  11:20,  first  semester.  3  hrs. 

Political  Science  IV.  Comparative  Government:  A  general 
study  of  the  structure  and  practical  working  cf  the  governments 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Switzerland.  M.  W.  b\, 
at  10:20,  second  semester.  3  hrs. 

Political  Science  V.  International  Law:  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  governing  fie  relations  between  states — the  law 
of  peace,  the  law  of  wsr,  and  the  iaw  of  neutrality.  Texts,  Law- 
rence with  Scott's  Cases.     M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester. 

3  hrs. 
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Political  Science  VI.  Jurisprudence:  The  theory  of  laws — 
the  nature,  sources,  and  classification  of  law,  and  the  most  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  private  law.  Prerequisite  , Political 
Science  I  and  at  least  one  other  course  in  law,  preferably  Po- 
litical Science  II.  Text,  Holland.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second 
semester.  3  hrs. 

Political  Science  VII.  Administration:  The  organization, 
functions,  and  practical  working  of  administrative  authorities. 
in  the  United  States\  federal,  state  and  local,  with  special  at- 
tention io  municipal  "government.  Open  only  to  advanced  stu- 
dents.   Text  Goodnow.    M.  W.,  at  9:00,*first  semester.  2  hrs. 

Political  Science  VIII.  Political  Theory:  A  study  cf  the 
main  concepts  cf  political  theory,  based  for  the  most  part  on 
the  works  of  modern  publicists.  Open  only  to  advanced  stu- 
dents.    W.  F.,  at  2:30,  second  semester.  2  hrs. 

Political  Science  X.  Problems  in  Political  Science:  An  in- 
troduction to  independent  investigation.  Special  problems  ac- 
cording tc  the  needs  of  the  student  and  the  material  available 
fcr  use.  Open,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  to  advanced' 
students.  Private  conferences  by  appointment.  Two  hours, 
second  semester.  2  hrs. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Gardner,  Associate  Prcfessor  Erwin 

Courses  V  and  VI  are  seminary  courses  and  may  be  changed. 
at  any  time  to  other  special  topics  in  Psychology. 

Psychology  la.  General  Psychology:  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  familiarize  students  with  psychological  facts,  psy- 
chological distinctions,  and  to  train  them  how  best  to  interpret 
psychological  phenomena.  Among  the  topics  studied  are:  u. 
brief  study  of  the  central  nervous  system;  sensation  and  per- 
ception; habit;  instinct  and  emotion;  the  stream  of  conscious- 
ness; attention;  imagination  and  memory.  Experiments  will  be 
performed  when  helpful.  Lectures,  recitations  ,reading  and  re- 
ports. Text,  James'  Briefer  Course.  M.  W.  Th.,  at  3:30,  first 
semester.     Professor  Gardner.  3   hrs. 

Psychology  lb:  A  continuation  of  Course  la.  A  more  ex- 
tensive study  of  the  central  nervous  system;  a  study  of  psy- 
chological processes  on  more  extended  topics;  a  history  of  the 
\arious  schools  of  psychological  thought.  Experiments  will  be 
performed  or  described  when  helpful.  Lectures,  recitations, 
readings  and  reports.  Fee,  50  cents.  Text,  James'  Briefer  Course. 
supplemented  by  James'  Principles.  M.  W.  Th.  ,at  3:30,  second 
semester.     Professor  Gardner.  3  hrs.. 
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Psychology  II.  Comparative  Psychology:  An  account  of 
the  development  of  the  nervous  from  the  nervoid  impulse,  cer- 
tain animal  tropisms,  a  description  of  animal  sense  organs  with 
reference  to  their  habits,  the  instincts  and  intelligence  of  ani- 
mals, of  the  feeble-minded;  child  psychology;  relative  influence 
of  heredity  and  education.  Lectures,  readings  and  a  thesis. 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  2:30,  second  semester.     Professor  Gardner. 

5  hrs. 

Psychology  III.  Pathological  Psychology:  A  study  of  such 
psychoses  as  throw  light  on  the  general  and  genetic  problems  o£ 
psychology.  Disorders  of  sensation,  memory,  association,  the 
emotion  and  volition;  order  of  failure  of  mental  functions;  some 
statement  of  heredity.  A  study  of  certain  typical  intoxication, 
exhaustion  and  infection  psychoses.  Readings  from  Kraeplin 
and  Ziehen.  Lectures  and  a  thesis.  Prerequisite,  Psychology, 
la.     M.  W.  Th.,  at  4:30,  first  semester.     Professor  Gardner. 

3  hrs. 

Psychology  IV.  Exeprimental  Psychology:  This  course 
consists  of  an  experimental  study  of  sensation.  The  thresholds 
of  intensity  and  of  difference,  the  phenomena  of  the  latent  per- 
iod, duration,  after-image  .exhaustion,  summation,  fusion  and  in- 
hibition, together  with  the  time  and  space  qualities  of  sensa- 
tions and  their  feeling-tone  will  be  carefully  studied  by  experi- 
ment. Lectures,  readings  and  a  thesis.  Prerequisite,  Psychol- 
ogy la.  Fee,  ^u.00.  M.  W.  Th.,  from  3:30  to  5:25,  second  semes- 
ter.    Associate  Professor  Erwin.  3  hrs. 

Psychology  V.  Analytic  Psychology:  A  discussion  of  the 
problems  resulting  from  tue  treatment  of  psychology  as  a  natural 
science;  theories  of  mental  elements,  relations  of  brain  states  to 
mental  states.  Lectures,  readings  and  a  thesis.  This  course  is 
open  to  students  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts  of  general  and 
comparative  psychology.  W.  F.,  at  1:30,  first  semester.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Erwin.  2  hrs. 

Psychology  VI.  Psychology  of  Religion:  A  study  of  the 
development  of  tne  religious  impulse  as  evidenced  in  animism, 
primitive  and  natural  religion.  Brinton's  Religions  of  Primitive 
People,  Starbuck's  Psychology  of  Religion,  and  James's  Varieties 
of  Religious  Experience  will  be  used  as  references.  Lectures, 
readings  and  a  thesi«.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  la.  W.  F.,  at 
1:30,  second  semester.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1909-1910).     Professor  Gardner.  2  hrs. 

Psychology  VII.  Genetic  Psychology:  A  special  study  of 
the  child  from  birth  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  of  the  psychology 
of  youth  from  twelve  years  of  age  to  manhood;  a  consideration 
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-of  general  heredity,  the  development  of  the  nervous  system  and 
growth  of  the  body  as  related  to  mental  development,  the  nascent 
priod,  the  retardation  periods,  the  development  periods,  imitation, 
psychology  of  play,  emotion,  associative  memory,  adolescence. 
Lectures,  readings,  reports  and  theses.  M.  w.  F.,  at  10:20,  sec- 
ond semester.     Professor  Gardner.  3  hrs. 

Psychology  VIM.  Psychology  of  Education:  The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  give  the  psychological  basis  of  teaching.  The 
work  will  include  a  brief  study  of  such  topics  as  brain  anatomy 
and  the  central  nervous  system  as  related  to  psychic  activities, 
nervous  plasticity  and  habit,  interest  and  a^ention,  association, 
memory  and  imagination,  apperception  and  perception,  emotion 
and  instinct,  reasoning  and  volition.  Experiments  will  be  per- 
formed or  described  when  needed.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of 
college  work  or  equivalent.  Text,  James's  Briefer  Course.  M. 
W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.     Professor  Gardner.  3  hrs. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
Miss   Smith 

Public  Speaking  I.  The  Vocal  Interpretation  of  Poetry: 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  train  the  student  in  interpreting 
poetry  and  in  rendering  it  orally.  Typical  examples  will  be 
analyzed  and  discussed.  Text,  Chamberlin  and  Clark's  Principles 
of  Vocal  Expression.     M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  first  semester.     3  hrs. 

Public  Speaking  II.  Voice  and  Action  in  Speaking  and 
Reading:  This  course  deals  with  the  principles  involved  in  the 
correct  use  of  voice  and  body  in  speaking  and  reading.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene  in  their  rela- 
tion to  health  and  expression.  Gesture  is  studied  in  theory  and 
practice.  Study  and  practice  in  rendition  of  standard  literature. 
Text,  Galey  and  Young's  The  Elements  of  Poetry,  Its  Progress 
and  Development.     M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  second  semester.      3  hrs. 

Public  Speaking  Ml.  Oratory  and  Debate:  In  this  course 
speeches,  addresses  and  orations  characteristic  of  most  public 
occasions  are  analyzed  and  declaimed.  The  psychological  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  management  of  audiences  are  discussed 
and  practiced.  The  principles  underlying  debate  are  studied,  and 
practice  in  debate  and  extempcraneous  speaking  is  given.  Text, 
Phillips'  Effective  Speaking.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semes- 
ter. S  hrs. 

Public  Speaking  IV.  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Addresses: 
Students  are  given  training  in  choosing  subjects,  gathering  ma- 
terial, deducing  themes,  and  formulating  plans,  for  miscellan- 
eous addresses  and  orations,  and  are  made  familiar  with  all  the 
usual  forms  of  public  speaking.  M.  W.  P.,  at  10:20,  se-cond  semes- 
"t»r.  3  hrs. 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE. 

Professor   Dora,    Mr.    Curtis 

French 

Courses  I  and  II  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 
French  I.  Beginning  French:  Essentials  of  grammar;  prac- 
tice in  colloquial  French;  prose  composition,  reading  of  easy 
texts.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  French  verb  and  to 
word  order.  Chardenai's  French  Grammar,  Super's  French 
Reader  Merimee's  Colomba  and  Halevy's  L'Abbe  Constantin. 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Dora.      5  hrs. 

French  II.  Intermediate  French:  Systematic  study  of 
grammar,  French  conversation;  sight  reading;  parallel  work. 
Chardenai's  French  Grammar;  Cameron's  Contes  de  Daudet, 
Merimee's  Carmen,  Scribe  et  Legouve's  Bataille  de  Dames,  M. 
T   W.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.     Professor  Dora.      5  hrs. 

French  I  IS.  Romanticism:  Selected  works  of  Victor  Hugo, 
George  Sand,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Thecphile  Gautlier,  Alfred  D.  Mus- 
set,  Lamartine  and  Dumas.  Class  work  will  be  conducted,  as 
far  as  is  practicable,  in  French.  Themes  will  be  written  on  as- 
signed subjects.  Prerequisite,  French  I  and  II.  M.  W.  F.,  at 
11:20,  first  semester.     Professor  Dora.  3  hrs. 

French  IV.  Romanticism:  Continuation  of  Course  III. 
Increasing  use  of  French  as  the  language  of  the  class-room.  Top- 
ics assigned  for  original  research.  Comparative  study  of  the 
Romantic  movement,  French  composftion:  Newton's  French 
Daily  Life,  Vigny's  Cinq  Mars,  Hugo's  La  Chute.  Prerequisite, 
French  III.  M.  W.  F..  at  11:20,  second  semester.  Professor 
Dora.  3  hrs. 

French  V.  Realism  and  Naturalism:  Balzac's  Pere  Goriot. 
Pail'eron's  L'Btincelle  and  LeMonde  cu  1'cn  s'ennuie  Labiche 
La  Ciaale.  Rostand's  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Zola's  Le  Debacle, 
Daudet's  Le  Petit  Chose.  Prerequisite,  French  II.  T.  Th.  F., 
at  9:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Dora.  3  hrs. 

French  VI.  Clsssiclsm:  Study  of  political,  social  and  lit- 
erary history  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Lectures  by  instruc- 
tor upon  the  French  salon,  French  Academy,  and  famous  per- 
sonages of  the  a.ge.  Corneiile  s  Cinna,  Horace,  Le  Cid;  Moliere's 
L'Avare,  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  Les  Femmes  Savantes;  Ra- 
cine's Athalie,  Iphigenie,  Andromaque,  Les  Plaideurs.  Prereq- 
uisite, French  III  or  "V.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester. 
Professor  Dora.  3  hrs. 

French  VII.  History  of  French  Literature:  Required  for 
all  major  students.    Fortier's     Literature     Francaise.    Kastner 
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and  Atkin's  History  of  trench  Literature  and  reference  work 
from  Lanson's  Litterature  Francalse.  Special  attention  given 
to  eighteenth  century  authors:  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Miravaux, 
Montesquieu,  Beaumarchais,  Le  Sage.  Students  will  write,  on 
completion  of  this  course,  a  monograph  embodying  the  re- 
sults of  their  work  in  certain  assigned  branches  of  the  subject. 
Prerequisite,  French  VI  or  equivalent.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  first 
semester.     Professor  Dora.  2  hrs. 

French  VIII.  French  Lyric  Poetry:  Canfield's  French 
Lyrics.  Study  of  the  Parnassiens,  Decadents,  Symbolistes  and 
contemporary  writers.  Hugo,  de  Musset,  Verlaice,  de  l'lsle, 
Bourget,  Daudet,  Prudhomme,  Gautier,  de  Vigny,  Rousseau,  La- 
martine.  Prerequisite,  French  IV  or  equivalent.  T.  Th.,  at 
11:20,  second  semester.     Professor  Dora.  2  hrs. 

French  IX.  Old  French:  Schwan-Behrens,  Altfranzosische 
Grammatik.  Study  of  the  grammar,  syntax  and  style  of  Old 
French.  Aucassin  et  Nicolette,  Berte  aux  Grands  Pieds,  Amis  et 
Amiles,  and  Le  Chanson  de  Roland.  Introduction  to  Romanic 
philology.  Gaston  Paris's  French  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  Davidson's  "Adenet  le  Roi."     (Omitted  in  1909-1910). 

French  X.  Maurice  Maeterlinck:  A  study  of  the  dramas 
and  essays  of  this  author,  his  mystical  symbolism  and  influence, 
LeTresor  des  Humble,  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  L'Intruse,  Alladine 
et  Palomides,  La  Mort  de  lintagiles.  Lectures  and  discussions. 
Open  to  students  of  sufficient  preparation.  W.,  at  9:00,  second 
semester.     Professor  Dora.  1  hr. 

French  XI.  Lectures  Upon  XlXth  Century  Authors:  Hugo, 
de  Musset,  de  Vigny.  Gautier,  Coppee,  Merimee.  This  course 
will  be  conducted  in  French,  taken  alone  or  in  connection  with 
French  VII.  Prerequisite,  French  IV  or  equivalent.  W.,  at  9:00, 
first  semester.     Professor  Dora.  1  hr. 

Spanish 
-  Courses  I  and  II  may  not  be  counted  as  major  work. 

Spanish  I.  Elementary  Spanish:  Constant  drill  in  pronun- 
ciation, the  conjugations,  and  spoken  Spanish.  Practice  in  writ- 
ing from  dictation.  Reading  of  short  stories  of  moderate  diffi- 
culty. Elementary  composition.  Texit,  Giese's  First  Spanish 
Book  and  Reader.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  P.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  Mr. 
Curtis.  5  hrs. 

Spanish  II.  Intermediate  Spanish: Reading  of  the  lighter 
modern  prose,  such  as  Alarcon's  El  Capitan  Veneno,  and  selec- 
tions from  the  writings  of  Galdos,  Valdes,  Bazan,  etc.  Study  of 
the  Lyrie  Poetry  of  the  XlXth  Century.     (Ford's  Spanish  Anthol- 
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ogy).  Study  of  special  grammatical  construction?,;  Knapp's 
Spanish  Grammar.  M.  T  .W.  Th.  F.(  at  9:00,  second  semester. 
Mr.  Curtis.  5  hrs 

Spanish  III.  Modern  Spanish  Literature:  Portions  of  the 
prose  or  verse  writings  of  Alarcon,  Galdos,  Pereda,  Valera,  Ba- 
zan,  Fernan  Caballera,  Echegaray.  and  Nunez  de  Arce  will  be 
read.  Parallel  readings  and  reports.  Fitzmaurice-Kelley's 
Spanish  Literature.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  Mr. 
Curtis.  3  hrs> 

Spanish  IV.  Spanish  of  the  Golden  Age:  Selected  readings 
from  Calderon.  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina  and  Cervantes' 
Don  Quijote.  Themes  and  speoial  reports.  Butler-Clark's  Span- 
ish Literature.     M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.     Mr.  Curtis. 

3  hrs. 

Spanish  V.  Composition:  Systmatic  practice  in  speaking 
and  writing  Spanish.  Spanish  correspondence.  Themes  and  es- 
says in  Spanish.  This  course  is  planned  with  reference  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Civil  Service  examinations,  and  may  be 
taken  to  supplement  Spanish  III.  M.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester. 
Mr.  Curtis.  2  hrs. 

Spanish  VI.  Advanced  Composition:  A  continuation  of 
Spa.nish  V,  and  may  be  taken  ito  supplement  Spanish  IV.  M.  F., 
at  8:00,   second  semester.     Mr.   Curtis.  2  hrs. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Professor   Dowd 

The  work  in  this  department  is  designed  for  two  classes  of 
students;  first,  those  who  look  forward  to  a  career  in  law,  poli- 
tics or  public  service  such  as  that  of  teacher  of  sociology  and 
economics,  writer  on  social  problems,  superintendent  of  a  char- 
itable or  correctional  institution,  missionary  worker,  minister  or 
social  settlement  worker;  and  second,  those  who  seek  general 
culture  studies  in  connection  with  other  work  in  which  they  are 
specializing.  For  tbe  latter  class  of  students,  courses  I,  II,  and 
VI  are  recommended. 

All  courses  in  this  department  except  I  are  intended  for 
juniors  and  seniors  aad  may  be  counted  as  major  work  in  eco- 
nomics. 

Courses  III,  IV,  V,  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  may  be  counted  as  grad- 
uate work. 

Sociology  I.  Elements  of  Sociology:  A  study  of  the  fac- 
tors that  determine  social  life,  3uch  as  climate,  flora  and  fauna 
and  inherited  psychological  characteristics.     The  origin  and  d#- 
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velopment  of  social  institutions  are  investigated  such  as  gov- 
ernment, law,  the  family,  economic  organizations,  religion,  art, 
education,  ceremonies  and  customs.  Lectures  and  assigned 
readings.     T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  3  hrs. 

Sociology  II.  Practical  Social  Problems:  A  study  of  the 
application  of  general  sociological  principles  to  the  solution  of 
current  problems.  The  subjects  investigated  are  the  slums  of 
New  York,  London,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia;  poverty,  its 
causes  and  remedies;  unemployment  ,the  tenement  house  re- 
form; municipal  and  domestic  sanitation;  pure  food  regulation; 
industrial  education  for  the  masses;  the  liquor  traffic;  social 
settlement  work;  the  organization  of  charity,  care  of  the  blind, 
deaf,  insane  and  the  sick;  prevention,  punishment  and  reforma- 
tion of  crime,  etc.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  T.  Th.  F., 
at  9:00,  second  semester.  3  brs. 

Sociology  III.  Ethnology:  A  study  of  the  human  races; 
their  physical,  intellectual  and  social  peculiarities.  Origin  and 
differentiation  of  races;  the  conflict  and  survival  of  races;  influ- 
ence of  geographical  and  physical  environment.  Lectures  and 
assigned  readings.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  (This 
course  alternates  with  Sociology  VII.     Given  during  1909-1910). 

2  hrs. 

Sociology  IV.  Criminology:  A  study  of  the  causes,  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  crime,  including  an  investigation  into 
the  hereditary,  anthropometrical,  psychological  and  sociological 
factors;  the  relation  of  crime  to  genius  and  insanity;  criminal- 
ity and  degeneracy  among  artists,  musicians,  painters,  pcets,  in- 
ventors and  reformers;  relation  of  crime  to  political  and  social 
conditions,  epochs,  occupation,  sex,  race  and  climate,  etc.  Lec- 
tures and  assigned  readings.     M.  W.,  at  8:00,  second  semester. 

'    2  hrs. 

Sociology  V.  Modern  Race  Problems:  A  study  of  the  ne- 
gro, Indian,  Mongolian  and  Jew,  in  the  light  of  their  racial  ori- 
gin and  characteristics;  the  causes  of  race  conflicts  and  the 
means  of  avoiding  and  remedying  them.  The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  discover  the  characteristics  in  each  race  which  may 
be  advantageously  assimilated  by  all  and  those  which  require 
modification  and  elimination  ;to  equip  students  who  may  enter 
commercial  life,  law,  politics  or  public  service  with  such  knowl- 
edge of  these  races  as  will  make  for  the  uplifting  of  each  and 
the  harmony  of  all.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  M.  W.,  at 
8:00,  first  semester.  2  hrs. 

Sociology   VI.     Social    Evolution: .  .A   study  of  the  develop- 
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ment  of  society  from  the  savage  state  to  the  present,  in  re- 
spect to  the  economic,  familial,  political,  aesthetic  and  religious 
life,  racial  heredity,  physical  and  social  environment  as  modify- 
ing factors.  A  comparative  study  is  made  of  the  civilization  of 
the  Mexicans,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  French,  Germans  and 
Americans.  The  main  object  is  to  ascertain  the  social  causes 
and  laws,  and  to  apply  the  underlying  principles  thus  discovered 
to  whatever  is  abnormal  or  retrogressive.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20 
first  semester.  3  hrs. 

Sociology  VII.  Anthropology:  A  study  of  man  in  the  light 
of  archaeology,  physical  anthropology  and  sociology;  his  stature 
and  proportions,  form  of  head  and  development  of  brain;  his 
mental  and  moral  organization;  the  origin  of  his  speech,  lan- 
guage, writing,  inventions,  implements,  musical  instruments, 
songs,  folklore,  painting,  drawing,  sculpture,  customs,  ceremo- 
nies, etc.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  (This  course  alter- 
nates with  Sociology  III.     Not  given  during  1909-1910).       2  hrs. 

Sociology  VIII.  History  of  Sociological  Thought:  A  study 
of  the  principal  sociological  writers  in  France,  Germany,  England 
and  the  United  States  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present. 
M.  W.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  2  hrs. 

Sociology  IX.  Sociological  Aspects  of  Art:  A  study  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  fine  arts  among  the  difrerent  races 
and  nations,  investigation  of  the  development  of  the  character- 
istic national  traits  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  expressed 
in  art;  the  relation  of  art  to  morals,  to  idealism  and  to  economic 
progress;  the  causes  of  degeneracy  in  art,  etc.  M.  W.  F.,  at 
11:20,  first  semester.  2  hrs. 

THEORY   OF   MUSIC 

Professor  Holmberg,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Waller 

The  courses  in  Theory  of  Music  are  open  as  electives  to  stu- 
dents who  show  sufficient  ability  to  pursue  them  with  profit. 

Music  I.  Harmony:  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  music,  beginning  with  the  origin  and  development  of  scales 
and  intervals.  Practical  work  in  connecting  simple  chords, 
chords  of  the  seventh,  augmented  triads,  augmented  sixths  and 
cadences.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  simple  harmonic 
phrasing  and  ear  training.  Text-books,  Harmony,  by  Emory; 
Prout  and  Richter.  This  course  is  given  in  two  sections.  T.  Tn. 
F.,  at  9:00,  Professor  Holmberg;  and  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  first 
semester,  Mr.  Waller.  3  hrs. 

Music  II.     Harmony:     A  continuation  of  Music  I.  A  study 
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of  modulations,  suspensions,  anticipations,  appogiatura,  passing 
notes,  organ  point,  choral  writing  and  accompaniment.  Most  of 
the  work  in  this  course  will  consist  of  original  exercises.  Texts 
for  reference,  Harmony,  by  Jadassohn,  Richter  and  Chadwick,. 
This  course  is  given  in  two  sections,  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  Professor 
Holmherg;    and   W.   F.,  at  1:30,   second  semester.     Mr.  Waller. 

2  hrs. 
Music  III.  Counterpoint:  The  principles  of  harmony  are 
applied  to  the  melodious  treatment  of  several  parts  in  combi- 
nation. Chorals  and  melodies  are  harmonized  with  free  use  of 
passing  notes,  etc.,  with  and  without  cantus  firmus.  Original 
work  in  free  composition  in  the  smaller  forms.  Prerequisite, 
Music  I  and  II.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.  Mr.  Robin- 
son. 3  hrs. 

Music  IV.  Counterpoint:  A  continuation  of  Music  III. 
Special  study  in  free  and  double  counterpoint,  imitative  counter- 
point and  inventions.  Vocal  counterpoint  and  choral  works. 
Original  exercises  in  composition.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second: 
semester.     Mr.  Robinson.  2  hrs. 

Music  V.  History  of  Music:  This  course  embraces  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  music  of  the 
ancient  oriental  nations,  the  music  of  the  early  Christian  age, 
the  beginning  of  polyphony  and  the  musical  sovereignty  of  the 
Netherlanders.  This  is  a  literary  course  and  does  not  require 
any  special  training.  Text  and  readings.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  first 
semester.    Mr.  Waller.  2  hrs. 

Music  VI.  History  of  Music:  This  course  consists  of  a 
study  of  the  music  of  tne  sixteenth  century  and  the  historical! 
development  of  secular  and  sacred  music  of  the  classic,  roman- 
tic and  modern  schools.  Lectures  and  readings.  An  Aeolian 
Orchestrelle  is  used  to  illustrate  the  great  master-works.  M.  W. 
F.,  at  10:20,   second  semester.     Mr.   Waller.  3   hrs. 

Music  VII.  Canon:  A  study  of  canon  in  two  or  more  parts, 
similar  and  contrary  motion.  Original  work  in  composition  m 
the  larger  forms.  Prerequisite,  Music  I,  II,  III,  IV.  M.  W.  F.,  at 
10:20,  first  semester.     Mr.  Robinson.  3  hrs. 

Music  VIII.  Fugue  and  Free  Composition:  A  continuation 
of  Music  VII.  The  work  consists  of  the  analysis  and  composi- 
tion of  fugues  in  two,  three  and  four  parts.  Advanced  forms  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  will  be  composed  by  the  students. 
T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second   semester.     Mr.  Robinson.  2  hrs. 

Music  IX.  Instrumentation:  This  course  embraces  lec- 
tures on  the  art  of  instrumentation  with  special  reference  to  the 
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compass,  quality  of  tone,  balance  and  contrast  of  the  various  in- 
struments. Exercises  in  simple  orchestration.  Books  for  ref- 
erence by  Berlioz,  Prout  and  Gavaert.  Prerequisite,  Music  I,  II, 
III,  IV,  and  VII.  M.  F.,  at  1:30,  first  semester.  Professor  Holm- 
berg.  2  hrs. 

Music  X.  Instrumentation:  This  is  a  continuation  of 
course  IX.  It  requires  practical  work  in  orchestration  in  the 
larger  musical  forms  using  for  this  purpose  selections  from  the 
works  of  masters  and  the  original  compositions  of  the  students. 
M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30,  first  semester.     Professor  Holmberg.        3  hrs. 

Music  XI.  Musical  Forms:  A  study  of  the  elements  of 
composition.  This  course  is  especially  designed  for  those  who 
desire  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  works  of  the  great 
composers  as  embodied  in  their  symphonies,  overtures,  chamber 
music,  sonatas,  etc.  For  reference,  texts  by  Prout,  Elson,  and 
Fauer.  An  Aeolian  Orchestrelle  is  used  to  explain  the  larger 
musical  forms.  Prerequisite,  Music  I  and  II.  T.  Th.,  at  11:20, 
first   semester.     Professor  Holmberg.  2  hrs. 

Music  XII.  Musical  Analysis:  This  course  is  offered  to 
those  who  desire  an  analytical  knowledge  of  musical  composi- 
tion from  an  intellectual  and  emotional  standpoint.  This  course 
may  be  substituted  for  Music  VIII.  Prerequisite,  Music  I,  II, 
III,  and  XI.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  Professor 
Holmberg.  2  hrs. 

Music  XIII.  Advanced  Composition:  The  work  of  this 
course  consists  chiefly  in  constructing  original  compositions  in 
the  different  instrumental  and  vocal  forms.  Open  only  to  ad- 
vanced students  who  seem  to  have  special  talent  for  musical 
composition.  (Not  offered  in  1909-1910).  W.  F.,  at  2:30,  first 
semester.     Professor    Holmberg.  2    hrs. 

Music  XV:  This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  ex- 
pect to  combine  the  teaching  of  other  branches  with  the  subject 
of  music  in  the  public  schools.  The  work  consists  of  a  study 
of  the  technical  points  to  be  presented  in  the  school  and  the 
practice  of  songs  suitable  for  school  use.  The  course  is  open  to 
the  4th  year  preparatory  students  and  to  all  college  students. 
No  technical  knowledge  in  music  is  required.  Twice  a  week, 
hours  to  be  arranged,  first  semester.  1  hr. 

Music   XVI:     A  continuation   of   Music  XV.     Special   atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  art  of  conducting  classes  in  four  part 
singing  and  no  one  will  receive  a  passing  grade  in  the  course 
who   does   not   thoroughly   know   the   words   and    music   to   the 
most  prominent  national  songs  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Prerequisite,  Music  XV.     Twice  a  week,  hours  to  be  arranged, 
second  semester.  1  hr. 

Music  XV II.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to 
fit  themselves  for  the  special  work  of  supervisors  of  music  in 
public  schools.  It  includes  the  following  subjects:  Rote  scngs 
and  their  application  to  school  work.  Elements  of  music  as  pre- 
sented in  \the  grades,  and  best  methods  of  teaching.  Study  of 
the  child  voice.  Sight-singing  and  ear  training.  Practice  in 
teaching.  Elementary  harmony  and  musical  form  as  presented 
in  the  high  school.  The  problems  of  the  supervisor  and  how  to 
meet  them.  Interpretation  of  songs.  Art  of  conducting.  Prac- 
tice in  conducting.  Prerequisite,  Music  XV  or  equivalent,  and 
Music  XVI.  Three  times  a  week,  hours  to  be  arranged,  first 
semester.  1  hr. 

ZOOLOGY  AND    EMBRYOLOGY 
Professor  Lane 

The  courses  in  zoology  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
thorough  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  fundamental  facts 
and  problems  of  the  science  so  that  he  may  te  well  equipped  eith- 
er for  teaching  or  investigation. 

Courses  I  to  IX  inclusive  are  elective  for  all  students  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  prospective  high  school  in- 
structor should  take  courses  I,  II  and  IX,  as  the  minimum  neces- 
sary to  handle  the  subject  successfully;  he  will  find  it  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  pursue  courses  III,  IV,  V,  VI. 

Courses  I  and  II  may  not  te  counted  as  major  work. 
Courses  Ilia,  Illb,  Via,  VIb,  VJI,  and  VIII  may  be  counted  a3 
•graduate  work. 

Where  a  course  is  divided  into  sections,  as,  for  example,  Ilia 
and  Illb,  a  student  may  enroll  in  either  or  both  sections  as  his 
■schedule  may  permit,  though  it  is  best  to  do  the  laboratory  work 
the  same  semester  in  which  'the  lectures  are  attended.  Section 
(a)  in  every  case  is  a  two-hour  lecture  course;  sction  (b),  a  lab- 
oratory course  with  credit  of  three  hours. 

Laboratory  work  in  this  department  is  entirely  individual; 
immediately  after  enrollment  the  student  will  obtain  from  the 
head  of  the  department  a  special  card  upon  which  he  shall  indi- 
«cate  his  choice  of  laboratory  periods  in  ac3crdance  with  the  fol- 
lowing schedule. 
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Laboratory  Schedule 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  at  8:00-9:55;  10:20-12:15. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  at  1:30-3:25;  2:30-4:25. 

Periods  other  than  the  above  are  reserved  for  lectures  and 
recitations,  and  are  not  available  for  laboratory  work  under  any 
circumstances. 

Zoology  I.  General  Zoology:  A  study  of  the  fundamental 
properties  of  living  matter,  protoplasm,  the  cell,  distinctions  be- 
tween animals  and  plants,  and  the  biology  of  the  invertebrates  in 
general.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  No  prereq- 
uisite. Fee,  $1.50.  Text,  Osbcrn,  Economic  Zoology.  Labora- 
tory work  at  least  four  periods  a  week  as  arranged ;  lectures,  W. 
F.,  at  2:30,  first  semester.     Professor  Lane.  3  hrs. 

Zoology  II.  General  Zoology:  A  study  of  the  vertebrate 
''plan,  the  properties  of  living  matter  as  exhibited  in  the  more 
^.highly  organized  forms;  tissues  and  organs;  their  functions;  the 
biology  of  the  vertebrates.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work.  No  prerequisite.  Fee,  $1.50.  Text,  Osborn,  Economic 
'Zoology.  Laboratory  work  at  least  four  periods  a  week  as  ar- 
ranged; lectures,  W.  F.,  at  2:30,  second  semester.  Professor 
Lane.  .....:.«  3  hrs 

Zoology  Ilia.  Invertebrate  Zoclogy:  A  study  of  the  devel- 
opment, classification,  and  natural  history  of  the  invertebrates, 
•except  the  insects.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  assigned  readings. 
Text,  Hertwig-Kingsley,  Manual  of  Zoology.  For  laboratory 
work  see  Illb;  lectures,  T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.  Pro- 
lessor  Lane.  2  hrs. 

Zoology  Illb.  Practical  Invertebrate  Zoology:  The  careful 
dissection  of  a  number  of  types  of  representative  invertebrates, 
except  insects.  Laboratory  work  only.  Should  be  taken  with 
or  after  Zoology  Ilia.  Fee,  $2.50.  Text,  same  as  in  Ilia,  with 
the  addition  of  Drew,  Laboratory  Manual.  Laboratory  work  at 
3  east  six  periods  a  week  as  arranged;  no  lectures,  first  semester. 

3  hrs. 

Zoology  IVa.  General  Entomology:  A  study  of  the  life  his- 
tories, classification,  natural  history,  and  economic  relations  of 
insects.  Su":n  topics  ?6  insects  in  their  relafnn  to  stgrteiilture, 
'to  horticulture,  to  disease,  and  to  the  arts,  are  discussed.  Lec- 
tures, recitations  and  assigned  readings.  Text,  Folsom  Ento- 
mology. For  laboratory  work,  see  IVb.  Lectures,  T.  Th.,  at  11:20 
^second  semester.     Professor  Lane.  2  hrs. 

Zoology  IVb.  Practical  Entomology:  Dissection;  a  study 
of  the   structure  and  development   of   insects.     The   student   is 
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required  to  make  a  collection  and  determine  the  species  of  one 
hundred  insects.  Laboratory  work  only.  Should  be  taken  with 
or  after  IVa.  Fee,  $2.50.  Text,  Folsom,  Entomology,  and  such 
special  treatises  as  may  be  necessary..  Laboratory  work  at  least 
■six  periods  a  week  as   arranged;   no  features,  second  semester. 

3  hrs. 

Zoology  Va.  Genera!  Embryology:  A  study  of  oogenesis, 
spermatogenesis,  maturation,  fertilization,  cleavage,  formation 
of  the  germ-layers,  and  organogeny.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
assigned  readings.  Text,  McMurrich,  Manual  of  Embryology. 
For  laboratory  work,  see  Vb;  lectures,  T.  Th.,  at  lo:20,  first 
•semester.        Professor  Lane.  2  hrs. 

Zoology  Vb.  Practical  Embryology:  A.  study  of  the  essen- 
tials of  vertebrate  embryology  with  special  regard  to  organogeny 
in  the  chick,  pig,  and  man;  use  is  made  of  whole  mounts  of  em- 
bryos, sections,  dissections,  and  models.  Laboratory  work  only. 
Should  be  taken  with  or  after  Va.  Fee,  $3.0<V  Laboratory  guide. 
Laboratory  work  at  least  six  periods  a  week  as  arranged;  no 
lectures,  first  semester.     Professor  Lane.  3  hrs. 

Zoology  Via.  Vertebrate  Zoology:  A  study  of  the  struc- 
ture, classification,  natural  history  ,and  paleontology  of  the  ver- 
tebrates. Lectures,  recitations,  and  assigned  readings.  Text, 
Kingsley,  Vertebrate  Zoology.  For  laboratory  work,  see  Vlb; 
lectures,  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  2  hrs. 

Zoology  Vlb.  Practical  Vertebrate  Anatomy:  The  thor 
ough  dissection  of  a  type  of  each  class  of  vertebrates.  Some  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  preparation  cf  permanent  demonstration 
specimens.  Laboratory  work  only.  Should  be  taken  with  or 
after  Via.  Fee,  $3.00.  Text,  various  laboratory  guides.  Labo- 
ratory work  at  least  six  periods  a  week  as  arranged;  no  lec- 
tures, second  semester.  3  hrs. 

Zoology  VM.  Advanced  Zoology:  Problems  in  research. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Fee.  $3.00.  Laboratory  work  at 
least  ten  periods  a  week  as  arranged;  lectures,  T.,  at  0:00,  first 
•semester.     Professor  Lane.  5   hrs. 

Zoology  VIM.  Advanced  Zcclcgy:  Problems  in  research. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Fee,  $3.00.  Laboratory  work  at 
least  ten  periods  a.  week  as  arranged;  lectures,  T.,  at  9:00,  sec- 
ond   semester.     Professor  Lane.  5   hrs. 

VII  and  VIII  are  continuous  courses  and  consist  of  lectures 
on  the  nature  of  research  in  zoology,  the  problems  to  be  solved; 
methods  and  technio  of  attack;  bibliography,  etc.  Each  student 
is  assigned  a  problem  suited  to  his  capacity  and  training,  and  is 
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guided  to  its  solution  with  the  purpose  in  view  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  creditable  and  original  thesis. 

Zoology  IX.  Pedagogical  Zoology:  An  elementary  course 
designed  particularly  for  prospective  teachers  of  Nature  Study 
in  the  public  schools  or  of  zoology  in  high  schools.  Lectures  on 
such  topics  as:  the  history  of  zoology,  the  pedagogical  value 
and  methods  of  the  science,  especially  in  its  relation  to  secon- 
dary education;  outlines  of  courses  for  public  school  and  high 
school  curricula;  the  collection  and  preservation  of  zoological 
material,  etc.  The  laboratory  work  is  in  the  form  of  demonstra- 
tions and  practica.  There  will  be  occasional  field  trips  on  Sat- 
urday mornings  for  the  demonstration  of  collecting  methods. 
Each  member  of  the  class  is  given  practical  experience  in  teach- 
ing zoology,  together  with  a  critical  consideration  of  his  mater- 
ial and  method.  No  prerequisite.  Fee,  $2.00.  Laboratory  work 
two  hours  a  week  as  arranged;  lectures,  W.  F.,  at  1:30,  first  se- 
mester.    Professor  Lane.  3  hrs. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

A  special  announcement  giving  further  information  in  re- 
gard to  this  school  is  published  annually.  For  copies  of  this 
announcement  or  for  other  information  relating  to  the  school, 
address:     The  Registrar  of  the  University. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  offers: 

a.  Four-year  courses  in  piano,  in  voice,  and  in  violin  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

b.  Courses  in  drawing,  painting,  applied  art,  expression,  and 
dramatic  art. 

c.  Post  graduate  courses  in  piano,  voice  and  violin  for  those 
who  desire  to  make  public  performance  and  repertoire  a 
specialty.     No  degree  is  offered  for  this  work. 

General  Regulations:  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time,  but 
for  not  less  than  one  term  unless  by  special  arrangement.  Stu- 
dents wishing  to  complete  regular  courses  should  enter  at  the 
'beginning  of  the  school  year. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  take  part  in  any  public  per- 
formance without  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Fees  are  payable  strictly  in  advance  and  no  lessons  will  be 
given  until  a  receipt  from  the  registrar  is  presented  to  the  in- 
Ktructor. 

Lessons  falling  on  legal  holidays  will  not  be  made  up  except 
by  special  arrangement  with  the  instructor. 

Fees  are  not  refunded.  Any  student  who  may  be  obliged 
to  give  up  his  work  before  completing  a  term,  will  receive  from 
the  treasurer  a  due  bill  for  the  rest  of  the  lessons  due  him. 

In  the  course  in  drawing,  painting  and  modeling,  students 
must  pay  for  their  own  material.  The  instructor  in  charge  of 
•such  work  reserves  the  right  to  select  models,  casts,  etc.,  from 
the  work  of  the  students  for  the  university  museum. 

Candidates  for  a  degree  in  music  after  having  completed 
their  sophomore  and  junior  years  in  residence  will  not  be 
charged  fees  during  their  senior  year. 

Scholarships:  The  School  of  Fine  Arts  offers  a  number  of 
full  and  partial  scholarships.  For  information  address  the  Di- 
rector of  Music. 

Recitals,    Concerts,    Etc.:     The   work  of   the   year   is    inter- 
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spersed  with  concerts,  and  public  and  private  recitals.  The  sit- 
uation of  Norman  makes  it  possible  for  some  of  the  best  travel- 
ing musicians  to  visit  the  city. 

Recital  Hall:  The  recital  hall  on  Main  street  is  used  at 
present  for  all  public  concerts  and  recitals.  This  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  four  hundred  and  is  furnished  with  a  new  Chickering 
concert  grand  piano.  The  stage  of  the  hall  has  been  fitted  witk 
scenery  for  giving  sketches  and  plays. 

Organizations:  The  orchestra  meets  twice  a  week  and  is 
open  to  all  students  who  can  meet  the  entrance  requirements.. 
Several  concerts  were  given  during  the  past  season. 

The  choral  union  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  standard! 
oratorios  and  the  large  choral  works.  It  meets  once  a  week 
during  the  second  semester.  "The  Messiah,"  or  some  other 
oratorio,  is  given  annually. 

The  band  furnishes  music  for  the  various  athletic  meets, 
besides  assisting  in  concerts  during  the  year.  Two  rehearsals 
are  held  each  week. 

The  glee  club  is  an  organization  for  young  men.  Member- 
ship is  decided  by  competition  and  is  limited  to  twelve.  Two> 
rehearsals  are  held  each  week. 

The  women's  chorus  meets  twice  a  week  during  the  first 
semester.     It  has  a  membership  of  twenty-five. 

The  mandolin  and  guitar  club  is  open  to  young  men  and; 
young  women  who  can  play  well  any  instrument  in  the  organ- 
ization.    It  meets  once  a  week. 

The  ladies'  quartette  has  appeared  frequently  in  concerts 
and  recitals  during  the  past  year. 

The  male  quartette  was  organized  in  1908-1909  and  has  been 
in  great  demand  for  concerts  during  the  year. 

An  opera  is  given  each  season  by  university  talent.  In  1903- 
1909  The  "Bohemian  Girl"  was  presented. 

Admission:  For  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the 
college  course  the  requirements  are  as  follows: 

English    3  units. 

One    foreign    language    2  units. 

History    --  1  unit. 

Algebra     1  unit. 

Plane  geometry  _^ 1  unit. 

Physics    1  unit. 

Preparatory   technical   work 6  units. 

Total    15  units. 

For  a  description  of  these  units,  except  those  in  technical 
work,  see  "Affiliation  and  Admission." 
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The  six  units  of  technical  work  must  be  in  one  subject,  i.  e., 
in  piano,  in  voice,  or  in  violin,  and  must  be  in  the  same  subject 
as  the  one  in  which  the  student  expects  to  take  his  degree. 

To  meet  these  entrance  requirements  the  university  main- 
tains a  three  years'  preparatory  course  in  music.  Before  enter- 
ing upon  it  the  student  must  have  completed  one  year  of  high 
school  work. 

Special  Students:  Persons,  not  candidates  for  a  degree, 
may  be  admitted  to  classes  as  special  students  if  they  can  sat- 
isfy the  dean  that  they  are  prepared  to  carry  on  the  desired  work 
to  advantage.  No  special  student  will  be  admitted  to  any  of 
the  courses  in  Theory  of  Music  or  to  courses  in  other  colleges 
or  schools  of  the  university  unless  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age 
or  has  his  entrance  credits  completed.  (See  Special  Students 
under  "enrollment"). 

Pianos  for  Practice:  Pianos  for  practice  one  hour  a  day 
can  be  rented  at  from  75c  to  $1.00  a  month;  two  hours  a  day 
at  from  $1.50  to  $2.00.  A  piano  for  the  exclusive  use  of  one  or 
more  pupils  can  be  had  for  from  $3.50  to  $5.00  a  month. 

Diploma:  A  diploma  fee  of  $5.00  is  required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  a  degree. 

DEGREE 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  cf  the  plan  of  study  as  out- 
lined below,  with  a  total  of  at  least  125  hours  of  credit,  the  can- 
didate will  receive  the  degree  cf  Bachelor  of  Music  (B.  M.)  qual- 
ified by  the  department  in  which  the  major  work  has  teen  done. 
For  example,  a  student  who  has  taken  the  course  in  piano  will 
receive  the  degree  "B.  M.  in  Piano." 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  IN  MUSIC 


Freshman  Year 
First  Semester  Second    Semester 

Hours 


Hours 


Piano,  Voice  or  Violin  I_-  9 

Harmony    (Music   I)    3 

History  of  Music  (Music  V)  2 
Beginning     German      (Ger- 
man     I)       or      beginning 

French    (French   I)    5 

Physical  Training  I  and  II.  1 


Total 


Piano,  Voice  or  Violin  II__  9 
Harmony  (Music  II)  ....  2 
History  of     Music     (Music 

vi)    a 

Beginning  German  (Ger- 
man II)  or  beginning 
French    (French  II) 5 

Physical  Training  III    1 


20 


Total     20 

Sophomore  Year 


First  Semester 
Piano,  Voice  or  Violin  III.  9 
Counterpoint    (Music    III).  3 
Musical  Forms   (Music  XI)   2 
English  Composition    (Eng- 
lish   I)    3 

Physical    Training   IV 1 


Second    Semester 
Piano,  Voice  or  Violin  IV.  9 
Counterpoint  (Music  IV)--  2* 
English  Composition  (Eng- 
lish,   II) a 

Physical  Training   V 1 

Tctal     15 


Total 


First  Semester 
Piano,  Voice  or  Violin  V._  9 

Canon    (Music  VII)    3 

General  Psychology 

(Psych.  la)   3 


.18 

Junior  Year 

Second    Semester 
Piano,  Voice  or  Violin  VI.  9 
Fugue   and   Free    Composi- 
tion   (Music  VIII)    or   Mus- 
ical Analysis   (Music  XII).  2f 
Elective     ._  & 


Total     15 


First  Semester 
Piano,  Voice  or  Violin  VI.  9 
Instrumentation         (Music 

IX)     2 

Thesis    2 


Total 14 

Senior  Year 

Second    Semester 
Piano,      Voice      or     Violin 

VIII     9 

Instrumentation   (Music  X)  3 
Thesis    2 


Total     __*_ 13 


Total 14 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

PIANO 
Miss  Ecies,  Miss  Brewer 
Freshman    Year 
Piano  I:     Liebling,  *Scales;  Biehl,*  Studies  Op.  30;   Doring,. 
Preparatory   Studies;    Czerny,    Studies     in    Velocity;     Schmidt, 
Studies.     Twice  a  week,  first  semester.  9  hrs. 

Piano  II:  Bach,  Klavierwerke  Supplement;  Heller,  Op.  45„ 
46;  LoeschorD,  Op.  136;  naydn  and  Mozart  sonatas;  selections 
from  classic  and  modern  composers;  public  performance.  Twice 
a  week,  second  semester.  9  hrs. 

Sophomore   Year 
Piano    III:     Bach,    Preludes;     Czerney,     Op.     553;     Cramer, 
Studies;  Beethoven,  sonatas.     Twice  a  week,  first  semester. 

9  hrs. 
Piano   IV:     Doring,  Op.  24;   Bach,  Two-part  Inventions;    se- 
lections  from  classics  and  modern   composers;    public  perform- 
ance.    Twice   a   week,   second   semester.  9   hrs. 
Junior  Year 
Piano  V:     Kullak,  Octave  Studies;   Bach,  Three-part  Inven- 
tions;   Moscheles,    Twelve   Celebrated   Studies.     Twice   a   week, 
first  semester.  9  hrs. 
Piano    VI:     Bach,    French    and    English    Suites;     Clementi, 
Gradus   ad   Parnassum;    mcdein    and   classic   concertos;    Beeth- 
oven, Sonatas;    selections  from  classic  and  modern  composers; 
public  performance.     Twice  a  week,  second  semester.  9  hrs. 
Senior  Year 
Piano    VII:     Bach,    Well-   Tempered    Clavichord;    Clementi, 
Cradus  ad  Parnassum;  Tausig,  Studies;   Listz,  Schumann,  Mosz- 
kowski,  Chopin  Etudes.     Twice  a  week,  first  semester.       9  hrs. 
Pi2no  VIII:     Concertos,    scnatas,   suites,  concert  selections. 
Recital  of  classic  and  modern  selections;   practical  worK  in  mus- 
ic?.! pedagogy.     Twice  a  week,  seccnd  semester.                     9  hrs. 

VOICE 

Mr.   Robinson,   Miss  Givens 
Freshman    Year 
Voice  I:     Syllabic  vocalises  and  exercises  of  Marchesi,  Lam- 

*Liebling  Scales  and  Eiehl  Studies  will  be  used  throughout 
the  college  course. 
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pert!,  Shakespeare,  etc.     Songs  of  a  moderately  advanced  grade. 
Twice  a  week,  first  semester.  9  hrs. 

Voice  II:  Continued  vocalises  and  exercises  of  Marches! 
Lamperti,  Shakespeare,  etc.  Interpretation  of  English  songs 
and  ballads.    Twice  a  week,  second  semester.  9  hrs. 

Sophomore   Year 

Voice  III:  Vocalises  in  phrasing,  Marchesi  Op.  3;  Pemofke, 
Op.  8,  etc.  Development  of  the  staccato,  legato,  tone  coloring; 
songs  of  mode^i  composers.  Lehmann,  Elgar,  Cowan,  etc.  Public 
performance.     Twice  a  week,  first  semester.  9  hrs. 

Voice  IV:  Vocalises  in  phrasing  and  expression.  Special 
technical  work  covering  the  more  advanced  branches  pf  voice 
culture.  Songs  and  ballads  of  modern  composers:  Chaminade, 
Godard,  Van  Fielitz,  German,  etc.  Public  performance.  Twice 
vl  week,  second  semester.  9  hrs. 

Junior   Year 

Voice  V:  Advanced  vocalises.  Pemcfka  Op.  88  ;etc.  Songs 
of  Schumann,  Schubert,  Franz,  Grieg,  etc.  Public  performance. 
Twice  a  week,  first  semester.  9  hrs. 

Voice  VI:.  Advanced  vocalises.  Bordogni  Op.  36.  Artistic 
interpretation  of  songs  from  the  great  masters.  Public  per- 
formance.    Twice  a  week,  second  semester.  9  hrs. 

Senior  Year 

Voice  VII:  Special  advanced  technical  work.  Repertoire 
of  English,  French,  German  and  Italian  songs.  Operatic  and 
oratorio  selections.  Public  performance.  Twice  a  week,  first 
semester.  9  hrs. 

Voice  VIII.  A  continuation  of  Voice  VII  with  special  at- 
tention given  to  finish  in  interpretation.  Graduating  recital. 
Twice  a  week,  second  semester.  9  hrs. 

VIOLIN 

Professor  Holmberg,  Miss  Newby,  Mr.  Roller 

Fres'ima.i    Year 

Violin    I:     Kreutzer's   42    Etudes;    studies   of  thirds,   sixths, 

octaves  and  tenths  in  three  octaves  in  all  the  keys,  by  David; 

selections   from   the   works    of   classic    and    modern    composers. 

Twice   a  week,   first   semester.  9  hrs. 

Violin  II:  Last  part  of  Kreutzer's  42  Etudes  and  Maza's 
Prilliant  Etudes  for  light  bowings;  Alard's  Scale  Studies;  selec- 
tions from  classic  and  modern  composers.  Twice  a  week,  sec- 
ond semester.  9  hrs. 
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Sophomore   Year 

Vtoltn  III:  Fiorillo's  38  Caprices;  The  Art  of  Bowing,  by 
Tartini;  sonatas  and  concertos,  classic  and  modern;  public  per- 
formance.    Twice  a  week,  first  semester.  9  hrs. 

Violin  IV:  Rhodes'  Caprices;  Singer's  Daily  Exercises  for 
the  left  hand  and  Schradick's  Studies,  books  II  and  III;  sonatas 
and  concertos,  classic  and  modern;  public  performance.  Twice 
'a  week,  second  semester.  9  hrs. 

Junior  Year 

Violin  V:     Maza's  Artist  Studies;  Spohr's  Violin  School;  ad- 
vanced technical  exercises;   sonatas  and  concertos,  modern  and 
classic;   public  performance.     Twice  a  week,  first  semester. 
jft&i  9  hrs. 

Violin  VI:  Allard's  Ten  Characteristic  Etudes;  twelve 
etudes  by  Rovello;  Spohr's  Violin  School;  recital  of  classic  and 
modern  works.     Twice  a  week,  second  semester.  9  hrs. 

Senior  Year 

Violin  VII:  Bach's  Six  Sonatas  for  violin;  fantasia's,  con- 
certos, and  ot~er  concert  pieces  from  the  works  of  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Spohr,  David,  Vieuxtemps.  Wieniawski,  Mendelssohn, 
etc.;  public  performance.     Twice  a  week,  first  semester.      9  hrs. 

Violin  VIM:  Paganini's  Caprices;  repertoire  selected  from 
works  by  composers  like  in  Violin  VII;  graduating  recital  of 
classic  and  modern  selections;  practical  work  in  musical  ped- 
agogy.    Twice   a  week,  second  semester.  9  hrs. 

The  following  courses  which  are  required  in  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  are  described  in  full  under  the  head  of  courses  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

ENGLISH 

Professor  Brewer 

ENGLISH  I.     English  Composition.  3  hrs. 

ENGLISH  II.     English  Composition.  3  hrs. 

FRENCH 
Professor  Dora 

FRENCH  I.     Elementary  French.  5  hrs. 

FRENCH  II.     Intermediate  French.  5  hrs. 

GERMAN 

Professor    Meier 

■GERMAN  I.     Beginning  German.  5  hrs. 

GERMAN  II.     Beginning  German.  ;  5  hrs. 
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History    _ 1      unit. 

Algebra     _ _._  iy2  units. 

Plane  geometry  ._ _ l      unit. 

Solid  geometry _ ^  unit. 

Drawing    _.     %  unit. 

Elective    __  4^  units. 

Total    15       units. 

The  one-half  unit  in  drawing  will  not  be  required  until  July 
1  1910. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing:  Students  from  other  en- 
gineering schools  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  by  ex- 
amination or  by  certificate  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  work  to  be  accredited  has  been  done  acceptably. 

Thesis:  Each  candidate  for  a  degree  in  engineering  will 
be  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  on  some  special  engineering  sub- 
ject, cr  elect  such  engineering  work  for  the  required  number  of 
units  as  may  be  determined  upon  in  consultation  with  the  direc- 
tor of  the  school.  The  thesis  may  be  a  test  of  a  power  plant; 
design  of  a  machine  or  piece  of  apparatus;  or  investigation  of 
some  process  of  manufacture.  Whatever  ihe  subject  selected, 
the  thesis  must  show  original  work  or  investigation  and  be  as 
complete  an  exposition  of  the  subject  as  possible.  The  subject 
for  the  thesis  must  be  selected  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior 
year,  and  the  thesis  presented  for  approval  not  later  than  the 
first  Monday  in   May  before  graduation. 

Original  type-written  copy  or  drawings  which  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  university,  must  be  presented,  and  any  ma- 
chine or  piece  of  apparatus  constructed  for  this  thesis  shall  also 
belong  to  the  university. 

Courses  of  Study:  Most  of  the  courses  listed  below  in  the 
several  schools  are  required  of  students  in  those  schools.  The 
courses  elected  in  each  school  are  sufficient  to  raise  the  total 
number  to  the  140  hours  required  for  graduation. 

Degrees 

Upon  completion  of  any  one  of  the  courses  outlined  below 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering,  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Engineering,  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mining  wijl  be 
conferred. 


OUTLINE  OF  COUFSES 


First  Year  in  All  Schools 


First   Semester 

Hour: 
General   Chemistry    (('hem. 
la)      3 

English  Composition   (Eng. 

I)    ._ 3 

Algebra  (Math.  Ie) 3 

Trigonometry  (Math.  IIe)_  2 
Technical   Drawing   (Draw. 

I.)    2 

Shop  Work  (Shop  I)  1 

Elective    from    Group    VIII 

or  Geology  (Geol.  I)  (For 

Mining    Eng.)     3 

Physical     Training     (Phys. 

Tr.  I  and  II)   

Total  17 


Seccr.d  Semester 
j  Hows 

Analytical  Geometry  (Math 

Hie)     5 

English  Composition   (Eng. 

II)     3 

Mechanical  Drawing 

(Draw.  II) 2 

Physical     Training     (Phys. 

Tr.  Ill)   

Electrical    and    Mechanical 

Engineering: 
Analytical  Chemistry 

(Chem.  Ill) .--     5 

Shop  Work   (Shop  II)   2 

Total   17 

Civil    Engineering: 
General   Chemistry 

(Chem.  II)    3 

Surveying  (C.  E.  I)   ..3 

Plotting     Surveys      (Draw. 
IX)     2 

Total     . 18 

Sch%ol  of  Mines: 
General   Chemistry 

fCbem.    TT)     3 

Surveying  (C.  E.  I)  3 

Historical   Geology      (Geol. 

II)     -. .-     3 


Total     19 
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CIVIL   ENGINEERING 

Second  Year 
First   Semester  Second   Semester 

Hours  Hour 


Calculus    (Math.   IVe) 5 

Physics    (Physics    I) 3 

Physics    (Pities  Hi)    2 

Descript.      Geom.       (Draw. 

Ill) 3 

Adv.  Surveying   (C.  E.  II) _  3 

Top.  Drawing  (Draw.  X)._  1 
Physical    Training      (Phys. 

Tr.  IV)    

Total    37 


Calculus    (Math.   XVe) 3 

Physics   (Physics  II) 3 

Physics    Lab.    (Phys.IIa)..  2 

Adv.  Surveying  (C.  E.  He)  2 
Roads     and     Pav.     (C.     E. 

Ill)     2 

Astronomv     and     Geodosy 

(C.  E.  IV)    2 

Elective  from  Group  VIII. .  3 
Physical     Training     (Phys. 

Tr.  V) 

Total   17 


Third    Year 


First  Semester 

wiecr.  Mech.   (Math.  VII)  _  5 

Geology   (Geol.  I)    3 

R.   R.  Eng.    (C.   E.  V) 2 

R.    R.    Drawing    and    Field 

Work   (Draw.  XI)   2 

Materials    (C.  E.   VI)    2 

Elements  of  Steam  Engines 

and  Bcilers  (M.  E.  II)  __  3 

Total     17 


Second  Semester 
Mechanics     of       Materials 

(Math.  VIII)    3 

Theory     of     St  rue.     (C.  E. 

VIII)    2 

R.  R   .Eng.    (C.  E.  Vc) 2 

R.     R.     Draw,     and     Field 

Work   (Draw.  XIc) 2 

Theor.    Hydraulics      (C.   E. 

IX)     3 

Mechanical  Laboratory  (M. 

E.    Ha)    2 

English   (Eng.  XXI)    2 

Contracts  and  Spec.  (M.  E. 

XIV)      2 


Tctal 
Fourth  Year 


18 


/irst   Semester 

Foundations   (C.  E.  X) 2 

Water  Supply  Eng.    (C.  E. 

XI)     3 

Bridges        (higher      Struc- 
tures)  (C.  E.  XII) 3 

Bridge  Design    (Draw.  XII)     3 
Railroads    (C.    E.    XIII) .._     2 


Second  Semester 
Bridges        (Higher      Struc- 
tures)   (C.  E.  XIIc)  , 3 

Bridge       Design        (Draw. 

XIIc) 3 

Sewerage    (C.E.  XIV)    2 

Railroads    (C.  E.  XIIIc)...     :•. 
R.  R.  and  Highway  Design 
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R.  R.  and  Highway  Design 
(Draw.    XIV)    2 

Direct  Current  Machinery 
(E.  E.  XII)  . 3 


(Draw.    XIVc)    2 

Alternating     Current     Ma- 
chinery (E.  E.  XIII) 2 

Elective  from  Group  VIII-  3 


Total     18 


Total     18 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


Second  Year 


First   Semester 

Hou 
Elements     of     Steam     En- 
gines and  Boilers  (M.  E. 

II)     3 

General  Physics  (Phys.  1).     3 
General  Physics  (Phys.  Ill)     2 

Calculus   (Math.  lVe)    5 

Descript.  Geom.  (Draw.  HI)     3 
Machine   Drawing      (Draw. 

fra)    _ 2 

Shop   Work  (Shop  III) 1 

Physical    Training      (Phys. 
Tr.  IV)   


Second  Semester 


(M. 


Hour; 
E. 


Total     _ 19 


Thermodynamics 

V)     3 

General    Physics     (Physics 
II)     3 

Physics   Laboratory 

(Phys.  Ila)    2 

Advanced   Calculus    (Math. 

XVe) ._.     3 

Machine     Design       (Draw. 

IV)     _ _.     2 

Shop  Work  (Shop  IV)  ...  1 
Electives  from  Group  Vlll_  3 
Physical    Training     (Phys. 

Tr.  V)   


Total   17 


Third   Year 


First  Semester 
Theory  of  Electricity     and 

Magnetism     (Phys.    V)_. 
Direct     Current       Dynamo 

Machinery  (E.  E.  II)   ... 
Theoretical  Mechanics 

(Math.   VII) 

Gas  Engines  and  Advanced 

Steam  Engineering      (M. 

E.    X)    

Electrical  Laboratory 

(Phys.   IXa)    . 

Elective  from  Group  VU1- 

Total     


Second   Semester 

Alternating     Current    Phe- 
nomena (E.  E.  IV)   4 

Electro-Chemistry     (Chem. 
XIXe)      3 

Mechanics     of       Materials 
(Math.    VIII)    3 

Advanced  English    Compo- 
sition (Eng.  XXI)   2 

Diferential  Equations 

(Math.  V.) 1 

Electrical  Laboratory 

(Phys.  Xa)    1 

Electrical    Engineering 


2G 
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ic; 


Laboratory  (E.  E.  IIa)-_  1 
Mechanical  Laboratory  (M. 

E.  Ha)    1 

Theory  of     Structures     (C. 

E.  VIII)    2 

Total      --   20 


Fourth  Year 


First  Semester 
Dynamo     Machine     Design 
(E.  E.  XVI)    

Alternating  Current  Ma- 
chinery  (E.  E.   Ill)    

Primary  Batteries ;  Stor- 
age Battery  Engineering 
(E.  E.  I)    -_. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Engineering  (E.  E.  VIII) 

Purveying  (C.  E.  I)   

Electrical  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory  (E.  E.  Ilia) 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Laboratory  (M.  E.  Ilia). 


Second   Semester 

Illuminating  Engineering 
(E.  E.  X)   2 

Electric  Railway  Engineer- 
ing (E.  E.  V)   — 2 

Electric  Transmission  and 
Distribution  of  Power 
(E.   E.  VI) 2 

Electrical  Power  Plants  (E. 
E.  XVII)    2 

Theoretical  Hydraulics  (C. 
E.    IX)    3 

Contracts  and  Specifica- 
tions   (M.  E.  XIV)    2 

Thesis     


Total 


Total     13 


MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING 
Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Calculus  (Math.  IVe)  ,._. 
General  Physics  (Phys.  I). 
General  Physics  (Pnys.  Ill) 
Elements  of  Steam  Engines 

and  Boilers  (M.  E.  II) .. 
Machine   Drawing      (Draw. 

Ha)    

Descriptive  Geom.     (Draw. 

Ill)     

Shop  Work  (Shop  III)  ... 
Physical    Training      (Phys. 

Tr.  IV)    -".. 


Hour 
.     5 


Second  Semester 
s                                                  Hours 
Advanced   Calculus    (Math. 
XVe)      3 

General  Physics   (Phys.  II)     :» 
Phvsics  Laboratory    (Phys. 

Ha)     2 

Valve  Gears  and  Indicators 

(M.  E.  I)    3 

Machine  Design   (Draw. IV)     2 

Shop  Work  (Shop  IV) 1 

Elective  from  Group  VIII_     3 
Physical    Training      (Phys. 
..Tr.  V)     


Total     10 


Tcta: 


17 
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Third 
First  Semester 

Theoretical  Mechanics 

(Math.   VII) 5 

Steam  Power  Plant  Engi- 
neering (M.  E.  Ill) 

Kinematics    (M.   E.  XV)  __ 

Machine  Design  (text)  (M. 
E.  XII)    -. 

Valve  and  Indicator  Dia- 
grams and  Valve  and  En- 
gine Design   (Draw.  V)._ 

Mechanical  Laboratory  (M. 
E.  la)    

Elective  from   Group  VIII. 


Total     19 


Year 

Second  Semester 

Mechanics     of       Materials 
(Math.  VIII)   3 

Theory    of    Structures     (C. 
E.  VIII)    2 

Theoretical  Hydraulics   (C. 
E.  IX)    3 

Advanced  English    Compo- 
sition   (Eng.  XXi)    2 

Thermodynamics      (M.     E. 

v)    a 

Mechanical  Laboratory  (M. 

E.   I!a    1 

Steam  Engine  Design 

(Draw.   VII)    2 

Steam   Engineering   (M.  E. 

IV)     3 


Total 
Fourth  Year 


19 


First  Semester 
Steam    Power    Plants    (M. 
E.    VIII)     3 

Heat  Engines   (M.  E.  VII.,     3 
Direct  Current     Machinery 
(E.  E.  XII)    3 

Electrical  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory   (E.   E.    XIIa)._     1 

Surveying   (C.  E.  I)   3 

Power  Plant  Design  Draw. 

VIII)    2 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Laboratory   (M.  E.  Ilia).     1 

Total     16 


Second  Semester 

Keating     and     Venuiation 
(M.  E,  IX) 3' 

Steam  Power  Plant     Engi- 
neering  (M.   E.  XI)    3 

The     Gas     Engine     (M.  E. 
XIII)      2. 

Alternating      Current     Ma- 
chinery (E.  E.  XIII) 2. 

Electrical  Engineering 

Laboratory   (E.  E.  XHIa)     1 

Power  Plant  Design 

(Draw.    Villa)    2 

Contracts     and     Specifica- 
tions (M.  E.  XIV) 2; 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Laboratory   (M.  E.  IVa).     1 

Thesis     


Total     1& 
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SCHOOL    OF    MINES 
Second  Year 


First  Semester 

Hour 
General  Physics  (Phys.  I).     3 
General   Physics  (Phys.  Ill)     2 
Analytical   Chemistry 

(Chem.   Ill)     5 

Calculus    (Math.   IVe)    5 

Advanced  Surveying  (C.  E. 

II)     ._.. 2 

Physical     Training    (Phys. 

Tr.  IV)     

Total   ..-■- 17 


Second  Semester 
s  Horn 

General  Physics   (Phys.  II)     3 
Physics  Laboratory    (Phys. 

Ha)     2 

Quantitative  Analysis 

(Chem.  V)     5 

Shop  Work   (Shop  II)    2 

Advanced  Surveying  (C.  E. 

lie)     2 

Elective   from  Group  VIII _     3 
Physical    Training      (Phys. 

Tr.   V)    _ 


Total    17 


Third   Year 


First  Semester 
Theoretical    Mechanics 

(Math.   VII)    5 

Elements  of  Steam  Engines 
and  Boilers  (M.  E.  II)..     3 

Mineralogy    (Geol.   VII) 3 

Assaying  by  use  of  Fluxes 

(Chem.  XV) 5 

♦Elements  of  Mining  Engi- 
neering (Min.  I)    1 

Elective  from  Group   VIIL     2 


Second  Semester 
Assaying     in      wet      way 

(Chem.   XIV)    .     5 

Mechanics  of  Material 

(Math.    VIII)    _. ._     3 

Petrography    (Geol.    VIII) _     3 
♦Mining  Engineering   (Min. 

ID     ---...     3 

Elective    -     3 

Plotting     Surveys      (Draw. 

IX)     -- 2 


Total 


..  19         'Aotal 
Fourth   Year* 


19 


First  Semester 
Mining     Engineering     and 
Mining   Machinery    (Min. 
VI) _ 

Direct   Cunent    Machinery 
(E.   E.    XII)    L 

Mining  Engineering 

(Ccn'd)    (Min.   Ill)    

Mining   Engineering:      Ore 
Dressing    (Min.   IV) 

Metallurgical       Laboratory 
(Min.  V)     


Second  Semester 

Alternating     Current     Ma- 
chinery  (E.  E.  XIII)    ...     2 

Theory  of  Structures      (C. 
E.   VIII) 3 

Economic    Geology      (Geol. 
IV)     3 

Contracts     and     Specifica- 
tions (M.  E.  XIV)   2 

Theoretical  Hydraulics 

(C.  E.  IX)   3 

Metallurgy,       ferrous     an-J 
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Elective    3        non-ferrous   (Min.  VII).-     2; 

—    Elective    2; 

Total   17     Tbesis    

Total     -. ir 

♦Not  given  in  tbe  years  1909-1910  and  1910-1911. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

Courses  here  listed  but  not  described  will  be  found  described 
in  full  under  the  head  of  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

CIVIL   ENGINEERING 

Professor  Hool 

Civil  Engineering  I.  Surveying:  A  course  in  elementary 
surveying  including  the  use  of  the  chain,  tape,  compass,  transit, 
solar  attachment,  and  the  various  forms  of  leveling  instruments. 
Areas  are  surveyed  and  all  computations  are  made  which  arise 
in  the  work  of  the  surveyor.  Prerequisite,  mathematics  I  and 
Ha.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  and  field  work,  F.f  from  1:30  to  5:00,  second 
semester.  3  hrs. 

Civil    Engineering   II    (and   lie).     Advanced  Surveying.     The 

theory  and  use  of  the  stadia  and  plane  table  in  making  topo- 
graphic surveys.  A  carefully  designed  triangulation  system  is 
made,  the  angles  measured  by  repetition  and  base  lines  are 
measured  with  precision.  Calculations  are  made  and  from  the 
notes  taken  in  the  field  the  students  are  required  to  produce  a 
finished  topographic  map.  The  instruction  also  includes  the 
construction  of  stadia  diagrams,  the  theory  and  use  of  camera 
in  making  topographic  maps  and  the  use  of  the  sextant,  the 
barometer  and  the  slide  rule.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering 
I  and  Drawing  IX.  M.  W.,  at  8:00,  and  field  work  or  drawing 
Th.,  from  1:30  to  4:25,  first  semester.  W.,  at  11:20,  and  field- 
work  or  drawing  Th.,  from  1:30  to    4:25,  second  semester. 

3  and  2  hrs. 

Civil  Engineering  111.  Roads  and  Pavements:  The  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  location  and  construction  of  highways, 
streets  and  roads,  together  with  a  study  of  road  building  ma- 
terials and  the  various  methods  of  paving.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  sec- 
ond semester.  2  hrs. 

Civil  Engineering  IV.  Astronomy  and  Geodesy:  Elemen- 
tary principles  of  practical  astronomy  supplemented  by  practical 
problems.  Observations  which  may  be  needed  in  the  practice  of 
the  engineer  are  made  such  as  those  for  longitude,  time  and  azi- 
muth. Methods  of  conducting  a  geodetic  survey,  the  measure- 
ment of  base  lines  and  precise  leveling  are  discussed  more  in 
detail.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  II,  Mathematics  IV.  M. 
F..  at  11:20,  second  semester.  2  hrs. 
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Civil  Engineering  V  (and  Vc).  Railroad  Engineering:  A 
thorough  study  of  curves  and  earthwork  and  their  application 
to  the  location  and  construction  of  railroads.  The  first  semes- 
ter is  devoted  to  the  mathematics  of  curves,  turnouts  and 
switches.  The  second  semester  a  study  is  made  principally  of 
the  methods  of  staking  out  and  computing  earthwork,  calcula- 
tion of  waterways  and  methods  of  staking  out  culverts  and 
bridges.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  II  (and  He).  Drawing. 
XI  (and  XIc)  should  be  taken  simultaneously.  M.  W.,  at  10:20, 
first  semester.     T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.      Each,  2  hrs. 

Civil  Engineering  VI.  Materials:  A  study  of  the  materials 
used  in  construction.  Their  properties,  preparation  and  use  and 
the  different  methods  and  machines  used  in  testing  their  qual- 
ity. Timber,  stone,  brick,  lime,  cement,  concrete,  iron"  and 
sleel.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  II.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  first  semes- 
ter. -  2  hrs. 

Civil  Engineering  VIII.  Theory  of  Structures:  A  study  ot 
loads,  reactions,  shears  and  moments  acting  upon  structures  of 
various  kinds,  principally  roofs  and  bridges;  and  the  practical 
designing  cf  beams.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  VII.  M.  W.,  at 
8:00,  second  semester.  2  hrs. 

Civil  Engineering  IX.  Theoretical  Hydraulics:  Principles 
cf  hydrostatic  and  hydro-dynamic  pressure;  laws  that  govern 
the  flow  of  water  through  orifices,  weirs,  pipes  and  canals;  de- 
termination of  experimental  coefficients  and  their  use.  Prereq- 
uisite, Physics  II  and  Mathematics  IV.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  sec- 
ond semester.  3  hrs. 

Civil  Engineering  X.  Foundations:  Foundations  on  land 
and  in  water  .cribwork,  cofferdams,  caissons,  pile  and  pile  driv- 
ing; stone,  brick,  concrete,  pneumatic  processes,  etc.  Prerequi- 
site,   Civil    Engineering  VIII.     M.   W.,    at   11:20,    first   semester. 

2  hrs. 

Civil  Engineering  XI.  Water  Supply  Engineering;  The  re- 
sign, construction  and  maintenance  of  water  supply  systems, 
both  city  and  irrigation.  Quantity  and  quality  of  potable  water, 
choice  of  supply,  reservoirs,  dams  and  elevated  tanks.  Prereq- 
uisite, Civil  Engineering  IX.     T.  Th.  F„  at  9:00,  first  semester. 

3  hrs. 

Civil  Engineering  XII  (and  Xllc).  Bridges  (Higher  Struc- 
tures): Calculation  and  design  of  structures;  wood,  steel,  and 
masonry  for  different  systems  of  loading  by  analytical  and  by 
graphical  methods.  Application  of  the  principles  of  mechanics 
and  strength  of  materials  to  the  design  of  structures.  Plate 
girder,  roof  and  bridge  trusses,  wood  and  steel  trestles,  retaining 
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walls,  arches  of  metal,  stone  cr  concrete  and  concrete-steel  struc- 
tures. Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  VIII.  Drawing  XII  (and 
XIIc)  to  be  tak^n  simultaneously.  T.  Th.  P.,  at  8:00,  first  and 
second  semester.  Each,  3  hr3. 

Civil  Engineering  XJSI  (and  Xlllc).  Railroads:  Principles 
of  economic  location  as  based  upon  cost  of  construction,  main- 
tenance of  v/ay,  railway  structures  and  appliances,  train  resis- 
tance, influence  of  grade,  aistance,  curvature,  rise  and  fall, 
signals,  yards  and  stations.  A  study  of  methods  of  rock  and 
earth  excavations,  tunneling  and  use  of  explosives.  Prerequisite, 
Civil  Engineering  V  (and  Vcj.  Drawing  XIV  (and  XIVc)  should 
be  taken  simultaneously.  M.  W.,  at  9:00,  first  semester,  M.  W., 
at  1:30,  and  F.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  2  and  3  hrs. 

Civil  Engineering  XIV.  Sewerage:  resign  and  construc- 
tion of  sewerage  systems  both  separate  and  combined,  deter- 
mination of  size  and  capacity  and  modern  methods  of  sewage 
disposal.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  IX.  T.  Th.,  at  9:00, 
second  semester.  2  hrs 

DRAWING 

Professor  Felgar,  Professor  Hool,  Assistant  Professor  Dwight 
Drawing  I.  Technical  Drawing:  Free  hand  lettering,  stand- 
ard forms  for  titles  and  choice  of  alphabets.  Technical  free 
hand  drawing  from  simple  geometrical  models;  dimensioning 
and  practical  methods  of  representation.  Elementary  mechani- 
cal drawing  through  the  last  ten  weeks.  Graphic  solution  of 
conic  sections  and  other  plane  curves.  Fee,  $1.00.  Deposit,  $1.50. 
M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  4:25,  first  semester.  Assistant  Professor 
Dwight.  2  hrs. 

Drawing  II.  Mechanical  Drawing:  Simple  isometric  and  or- 
thographic projections,  shade  Une3  and  shadows,  working  draw- 
ings, tinting  and  conventional  representation.  Continual  prac- 
tice in  lettering.  Prerequisite,  Drawing  I.  Fee,  $1.00.  Depos- 
it, $1.50.  M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  4:25,  second  semester.  Assistant 
Professor  Dwight.  2  hrs. 

Drawing  ila.  Machine  Drawing:  Drawing  of  machine  de- 
tails from  sketches  and  notes;  sketching  of  machine  parts  and 
preparation  of  working  drawings;  tracing  and  blue  printing; 
practical  drafting-rcom  methods.  Preparation  of  a  complete  set 
of  drawings  for  some  simple  machine.  Prerequisite,  drawing  II. 
Fee,  $1.00.  Deposit  $1.50.  T.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  4:25,  first 
•semester.     Assistant  Professor  Dwight.  2  hrs. 
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Drawing  III.  (Math.  XVII).  Descriptive  Geometry:  Ortho- 
graphic projections  in  the  solution  of  problems  of  the  right  line 
and  plane;  nature  and  graphical  treatment  of  curved  and  warped 
surfaces,  intersections  and  developments.  Principles  of  shades, 
shadows  and  linear  perspective;  isometric  projection.  Recita- 
tions and  drawing.  Prerequisite  .Drawing  I.  Fee,  $1.00.  De- 
posit, $1.50.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00,  first  semester.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Dwight.  3  hrs. 

Drawing  IV.  Machine  Design:  Theory  and  design  of  gears, 
screws,  cams,  belts  and  simple  machines.  Recitations  and  draw- 
ing. Prerequisite,  Drawing  II.  Fee,  $1.00.  Deposit,  $1.50.  T. 
Th.,  from  1:30  to  4:25,  second  semester.  Assistant  Professor 
Dwight.  3  hrs. 

Drawing  V.  Kinematic  Drawing  and  Engine  Design:  Ve- 
locity diagrams,  valve  and  indicator  diagrams  and  preliminary 
work  for  valve  and  steam  engine  design.  Fee,  $1.00.  Deposit, 
$1.50.  M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  4:25,  first  semester.  Professor  Fel- 
gar.  2  hrs. 

Drawing  VII.  Steam  Engine  Design  Continued:  Complete 
design  of  a  steam  engine  with  detailed  working  drawing  of  all 
its  parts.  Fee,  $1.00.  Deposit,  $1.50.  M.  Th.,  from  1:30  to 
4:25,  second  semester.     Profesor  Felgar.  2  hrs. 

Drawing  VIII.  Power  Plant  Design:  Selection  of  the  plan 
and  elevation  of  power  plant  and  machinery,  of  piping  system 
and  of  coal  and  ash  handling  systems.  Prerequisite,  Drawing 
VII.  Fee,  $1.00.  Deposit,  $1.50.  M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  4:25,  sec- 
end  semester.     Professor  Felgar.  2  hrs. 

Drawing  Villa..  .Power  Plant  Design  Continued:  Fee,  $1.00. 
Deposit,  $1.50.  M.  F.,  from  1:30  to  4:25,  second  semester.  Pro- 
fesor Felgar.  2  hrs. 

Drawing  IX.  Plotting  Surveys:  Making  scale  drawings  of 
areas  surveyed  in  the  field  and  the  plotting  of  profiles  and  con- 
tour maps  in  problems  of  drainage,  road  location,  landscape  en- 
gineering, etc.  Prerequisite,  Drawing  I.  Civil  Engineering  1 
taken  simultaneously.  T.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  4:25,  second  semes- 
ter.    Professor  Hool.  2  hrs. 

Drawing  X.  Topographical  Drawing:  A  study  and  prac- 
tice in  the  conventional  methods  of  representing  topography. 
Particular  study  is  given  to  contour  maps  and  the  solution  of 
problems  relating  thereto.  Prerequisite,  Drawing  IX.  T.,  from 
1:30  to  4:25,  first  semester.     Professor  Hool.  1  hr. 
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Drawing  XI  (and  Xlc).  Railroad  Drawing  and  Field  Work: 
In  the  first  semester  a  survey  is  made  for  a  railroad  from  two 
to  three  miles  in  length,  including  the  reconnaisance,  prelim- 
inary survey,  and  final  location,  and  the  line  is  plotted  from  the 
notes  taken.  In  the  second  semester  the  drawing  consists  cf  the 
construction  of  the  profile  of  the  line  surveyed,  preparation  of 
mass  diagram  to  determine  "haul,"  "borrow"  and  "waste;"  while 
the  field  work  consists  in  laying  out  curves  of  various  kinds  and 
in  staking  out  earthwork.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  II 
(and  He) ;  Civil  Engineering  V  (and  Vc)  should  be  taken  simul- 
taneously. M.  W.,  from  1:30  to  4:25,  first  and  second  semes- 
ters.    Professor  Hool.  Each,  2  hrs. 

Drawing  XII  (and  Xllc).  Bridge  Design:.. A  study  in  bridge 
details  and  the  dimensions  of  parts.  Each  student  is  given  dif- 
fernt  data  and  is  required  to  make  all  computations  and  to  de- 
sign several  structures  in  wood  and  metal ;  such  as  a  plate-girder 
bridge,  a  pin-connected  steel  truss  for  a  building  and  Howe  truss 
and  riveted  truss  bridges.  Civil  Engineering  XII  (and  XIIc) 
taken  simultaneously.  T.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  and  F.,  from  1:3,0 
to  4:25,  first  and  second  semesters.    Professor  Hool. 

Each,  3  hrs. 

Drawing  XIV  (and  XIVc).  Railroad  and  highway  design: 
Problems  in  contour  location,  design  of  yards,  turn-outs,  signal 
systems  and  other  practical  railroad  problems.  Civil  Engineer- 
ing xiii  (and  XIIIc)  taken  simultaneously.  M.  W.,  from  .1:30 
to  4:25,  first  semester.  M.  W.,  from  2:30  to  5:25,  second  semes- 
ter.    Professor  Hool.  Each,  2  hrs. 

ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING 
Assistant   Professor   Bozell 

Electrical  Engineering  I.  Primary  Batteries;  Storage  Bat- 
tery Engineering:  Chemical  nature,  action  and  behavior  cf 
primary  batteries.  The  theory  and  action  of  the  storage  battery, 
its  behavior  under  different  conditions,  and  its  applications  to. 
and  uses  in,  the  electrical  engineering  field.  Lectures  and  reci- 
tations; laboratory  work  as  required.  Prerequisites,  Electrical 
Engineering  II  and  Chemistry  XIX.  Fee,  $1.00.  T.  Th.,  at  11;  20, 
first  semester.  2  hrs. 

Electrical  Engineering  II.  .Direct  Current  Dynamo  Machin- 
ery: Advanced  work  in  electricity  and  magnetism;  the  theory 
and  practice  of  direct  current  generators  and  motors.  Lectures 
and  recitations  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Physics  V 
and  LXa,  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  11:20,  first  semester.  5  hrs. 
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Electrical  Engineering  Ma.  Electrical  Engineering  Labora- 
tory: Experimental  study  of  direct  current  generators  and  mo- 
tors, and  their  operation  under  varied  conditions  and  require- 
ments. The  calibration  of,  and  work  with,  direct  current  in- 
struments. Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Electrical 
Engineering  II.  Fee,  $2.00.  M.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  second 
semester.  \  1  hr. 

Electrical  Engineering  III.  .Alternating  Current  Machinery: 
The  advanced  theory  of  alternating  currents,  and  the  study  ot 
the  different  types  of  alternating  current  machines.  Commercial 
types.  Lectures  and  recitations.  :  Prerequisites,  Physics  Xa  arid 
Electrical  Engineering,   IV,  M.  W.  F.,  at   10:20,   first  semester. 

3  hrs. 

Electrical  Engineering  Ilia.  .Electrical  Engineering  Labora- 
tory: Experimental  study  of  the  different  kinds  of  alternating 
current  machines;  the  methods  of  testing  and  operating.  Some 
advanced  work  in  operation  of  combinations  of  alternating  cur- 
rent and  direct  current  machinery.  Must  be  preceded  or  ac- 
companied by  Electrical  Engineering  III.  Fee  $4.00.  M.  T.,  from 
1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.  2  hrs. 

Electrical  Engineering  IV.     Theory  of  Alternating  Currents: 

A  study,  mainly  mathematical,  of  alternating  current  phenom- 
ena, and  the  fundamental  theory  of  alternating  current  machin- 
ery. Lectures  and  recitations.  Must  be  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  mathematics  IV  and  Electrical  Engineering  II,  M.  T. 
W.  T.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  4  hrs. 

Electrical  Engineering  V.  Electric  Railway  Engineering: 
The  engineering  principles  and  practice  in  electric  railway  work. 
The  preliminary  calculations,  speed-time  curves  and  schedules, 
power  house  and  sub-stat:on3,  rolling  stock,  transmission,  equip- 
ment. Lectures,  recitations  and  assigned  reading  and  calcula- 
tions. Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  III,  and  Ilia.  M.  W. 
at  9:00,  second  semester.  2  hrs. 

Electrcial  Engineering  VI.  Electrical  Transmission  and 
Distribution  of  Power:  The  practical  problems  encountered  in 
the  transmission  and  distribution  of  electric  energy.  The  sys- 
tems for  meeting  different  conditions.  Lectures,  recitations  and 
assigned  reading;  laboratory  work  as  required.  Prerequisites, 
Electrical  Engineering  III  and  Ilia.  Fee,  $1.00,  M  .W.,  at  11:20, 
second  semester.  2  hrs. 

Electrical  Engineering  VIII:  Telegraph  and  Telephone  En- 
gineering: The  theory  of  electric  signalling  in  line  and  wireless 
telegraphy.     Modern  apparatus.    The  theory  of  the  operation  of 
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telephone  apparatus  and  systems.  Building  up,  and  experiment- 
ing on,  actual  telephone  lines  and  circuits.  Lectures,  recitations 
and  laboratory.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Electrical 
Engineering  III.  Fee,  $2.00.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  and.  W.,  from 
1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.  3  bra. 

Electrical   Engineering   X.       Illuminating     Engineeering:     A 

study  of  the  different  types  of  electric  illuminants,  their  color-ef- 
fects, efficiency,  etc.  Photometric  tests,  efficient  lighting. 
Electric  light  machinery,  equipment,  plants  and  systems.  Lec- 
tures, recitations  and  assigned  readings.  Laboratory  work  as 
required.  Prerequisite,  Electrical  Engineering  III.  Fee,  $1.00. 
T.  Th.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  2  hrs. 

Electrical  Engineering  XII.  Direct  Current  Dynamo  Machin- 
ery: Electrical  Engineering  students  take  II  instead  of  XIL  Work 
in  electricity  and  magnetism  and  the  theory  and. practice  of  dir- 
ect current  machinery.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Prerequisites, 
Mathematics  IV  and  Physics  II  and  Via.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  first 
semester.  '  .  3  hrs. 

Electrical  Engineering  Xlla.  Electrical  Engineering  Labora- 
tory: Electrical  Engineering  students  take  Ha  instead  of  Xlla. 
Experimental  work  in  operation  of  direct  current  generators 
and  motors  and  the  instruments  used  in  connection.  Must  be 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  Electrical  Engineering  XII.  Fee, 
$2.00.    F.  from  1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.  1  hr. 

Electrical  Engineering  XIII.  Alternating  current  Machinery: 
Electrical  Engineering  students  take  III  instead  of  XIII.  The 
theory  and  practice  of  alternating  current  machinery.  Lectures 
and  recitations.  Prerequisites,  Electrical  Engineering  XII.  M. 
W.,  at  9:00,  second  semester.  2  hrs. 

Electrical  Engineering  Xllla.  Electrical  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory: Electrical  Engineer  students  take  Ilia  instead  of  Xllla. 
An  experimental  study  of  the  operation  of  different  commercial 
types  of  alternating  current  machines.  Prerequisites  Electrical 
Engineering  XIII,  or  taken  simultaneously.  Fee.  $2.00.  T.  from 
1:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.  1  hr. 

Electrical  Engineering  XVI.  Dynamo  Machine  Design:  The- 
ory of  the  design  of  electrical  machinery  in  all  its  details — elec-' 
trical,  mechanical  and  economical.  Each  student  will  be  requir- 
ed to  design  machines  to  meet  certain  conditions,  and  to  finish 
all  calculation,  and  drawings  in  connection.  Lectures  and  per- 
iods for  design  work.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
Electrical  Engineering  III  and  Ilia.  Fee  $1.00,  Deposit,  $1.50.  M. 
T.  W.  Th.  F.,  from  8:00  to  9:55,  first  semester.  3  hrs. 
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Electrical  Engineering  XVII.  Electrical  Power  Plants:  -The 
economic  location  and  operation  of  power  plants.  Se'ection  and 
installation  of  machinery.  Plans  and  estimates.  This  course 
will  cover  the  complete  design  by  the  student  of  a  power  plant 
to  fill  given  conditions;  full  detailed  drawings  will  be  required. 
Lectures  and  periods  for  design  work.  Prerequisites,  Electrical 
Engineering  XVI  and  Mechanical  Engineering  X  and  Ilia.  Fee, 
$1.00,  deposit,  $1.50.  Lectures  M.  W..  at  8:00;  design  periods, 
T.  Th.  F.,  from  8:00  to  9:55  secon  1  oeme^ter.  i  hrs. 

Thesis:  Preliminary  reading  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  semester  on  some  selected  subject.  In  the  second  semes- 
ter the  student  is  expected  to  devote  most  of  his  free  time  to  tne 
personal  investigation,  experimental  or  other,  of  hi3  subject  and 
to  write  an  acceptable  thesis  upon  his  results  and  conclusions. 
Conferences  and  investigation.  Fees  as  may  be  necessary.  Hours 
by  appointment.  2  hrs. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
Professor  Felgar 

Mechanical   Engineering   I.    .Valve  Gears  and   Indicators:     A 

study  of  the  valve  motions  of  the  steam  engine  and  of  indica- 
tor cards.     M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20  second  semester.  3  hrs. 

Mechanical  Engineering  la.  Mechanical  Laboratory:  Study 
ar:d  calibration  of  instruments  and  testing  of  simple  machines. 
Fee.  $2.00.     T.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  first  semester.  1  hr. 

Mechanical  Engineering  II.  Elements  of  the  Steam  Engine 
and  Boiler:  A  brief  study  cf  the  principles  of  steam  engines  and 
boilers.    M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  3  hrs. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Ha.  Mechanical  Laboratory:  Test- 
ing of  materials  of  construction,  cement  testing,  etc.  Fee,  $2.00. 
T.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  second  semester.  1  hr. 

Mechanical  Engineering  IN.  Steam  Power  Plant  Engineer- 
ing: A  study  of  fuel3,  types  of  boilers  and  accessories  in  de- 
tail. Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  II.  M.  W.  F.,  at 
1U:20,  first  semester.  3  hrs. 

Mechanical  Enginering  Ilia.  Mechanical  Engineering  Labor- 
atory: Fuel  and  flue  gas  analysis,  calorimeter,  efficiency  tests 
of  steam  and  gas  engines.  Fee,  $2.00.  Th.,  from  1:30  to  5:25, 
first  semester.  1  nr. 

Mechanical  Engineering  IV.  Steam  Engineering:  A  de- 
scriptive course  including  prime  movers,  air  compressors,  refrig- 
erating machinery,  etc..  using  texts  and  catalogues.  T.  Th.  F., 
ar  9:00,  second  semester.  3  hrs. 
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Mechanical  Engineering  IVa.  Mechanical  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory: A  study  of  lubricating  oils  and  lubrication,  efficiency 
tests  of  steam  and  gas  engines  with  special  reference  to  thermal 
efficiency  including  a  complete  boiler  and  engine  test.  Fee, 
■$2.00.     Th.,  from   1:30  to   5:25,   second   semester.  1    lir. 

Mechanical  Engineering  V.  Thermo  Dynamics:  Study  of 
the  relations  of  heat  phenomena.  Theory  of  gases  and  vapors. 
Theory  of  heat  engines  and  discussion  of  heat  efficiencies.  Pre- 
requisite, Physics  I,  II  and  III  and  Mathematics  [Va  and  IVb.  \\. 
W.  F.,  at  11:20,  second  semester.  3  hrs. 

Mechanical  Engineering  VII.  Heat  Engines:.  Thermo  Dyna- 
mics applied  to  engines,  both  vapor  and  internal  combustion.  M. 
"W.,  at  9:00,  and  Th.,  at  10:20,  first  semester.  3  hrs. 

Mechanical  Engineering  VIM.  .Steam  Power  Plant  Engineer- 
ing: A  continuation  of  Mechanical  Engineering  III.  A  study  of 
the  steam  engine,  steam  tcrbine,  steam  pumps  and  accessories, 
"with  reference  to  design,  cost  and  installation  in  a  power  plant. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  III.  T.  Th.  F.,  at  8:00, 
'first  semester.  3  hrs. 

Mechanical  Engineering  IX.  Heating  and  Ventilation:  .Na- 
ture and  properties  of  heat,  principles  of  ventilation,  heat  given 

off  by  radiating  surfaces,  steim  heating  boilers,  various  systems 
*of  piping,  mechanical  systems  of  heating  and  ventilation.    T.  Th. 

F.,  at  8:00,  second  semester.  3  hrs. 

Mechanical  Engineering  X.  Advanced  Steam  Engineering: 
Study  of  heat  losses  in  the  steam  engine  with  methods  of  reduc- 
ing the  same;  corresponding  superheating,  jacketing,  design  of 
reciprocating  steam  engine;  steam  jet,  design  of  a  s'eam  turbine. 
'This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  electrical  en- 
gineer.    T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  3  hrs. 

Mechanical  Engineering  XI.  Steam  Power  P»ant  Engineer 
ing:  A  continuation  of  Mechanical  Engineering  VIII  with  speo- 
cial  reference  to  power  plant  accessories,  cost  of  power,  tests  and 
types  of  specifications.  Prerequisite  Mechanical  Engineering 
VIII.     M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20,  second  semester.  3  hrs. 

Mechanical  Engineering  XI!.  Machine  Design:  Proportion- 
ing and  designing  of  machine  parts  for  durability  and  strength. 
Prerequisite,  Mechanical  Engineering  VI.  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20, 
"first  semester.  3  hrs. 

Mechanical  Engineering  XIII.  The  Gas  Engine:  Power,  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  of  gas  engine.    The  use  cf  gasoline,  petrole- 
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nm,  distillate,  and  producer  gas.  The  Producer  Gas  Plant.  Pre- 
requisite, Mechanical  Engineering  IV.  M.  W.,  at  8:00,  second 
semester.  2  hrs. 

Mechanical  Engineering  XIV.  Contracts  and  Specifications: 
A  study  of  the  principles  of  business  law  with  special  reference 
to  engineering  and  engineering  contracts.  T.  Th.,  at  10:20,  sec- 
end  semester.  2  hrs. 

Mechanical  Engineering  XV.  Kinematics:  A  study  of  the 
motion  of  machine  parts  and  of  transmission  of  motion  by  belts, 
gears,  cams,  etc.    T.  Th.  P.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.  3  hrs. 

MINING 

Professor  Ohern  and  Professor 


Mining  I.  Elements  of  Mining  Engineering:  A  course  in- 
tended to  introduce  the  student  to  the  chief  features  of  the  pro- 
fession of  mining  engineering.  T.,  at  10:20  first  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Ohern.  1  hr. 

Mining  II.  Mining  Engineering:  This  course  deals  with  the 
mechanism  and  tools  of  mining,  methods  of  prospecting  and 
the  opening  up  of  deposits,  including  the  sinking  of  shafts  and 
slopes,  the  driving  of  levels,  and  the  working  of  stopes  cr  rooms. 
T.  Th.  F.,  at  9:00,  first  semester.     Professor  Ohern.  3  hrs. 

Mining  III.  Mining  Engineering  (Continued):  .In  this 
course  are  considered  hydruulicking,  tramming,  hoisting  of  ore, 
ccal  and  men,  pumping,  ventilating,  lighting,  explosions,  tires, 
inderground  survey,  and  manipulation  of  men.  T.  Th.  F.,  at 
9:00,  second  semester.    Professor  Ohern.  3  hrs. 

Mining  IV.  Ore  Dressing:  This  course  treats  of  the  various 
methods  of  crushing  and  concentrating  ores.  M.  T.  Th.,  at  1:30, 
first  semester.     Professor  Ohern.  3  hrs. 

Mining  V.  Metallurgical  Laboratory:  A  course  of  labora- 
tory in  which  the  student  makes  a  practical  study  of  the  working 
of  machines,  furnaces,  etc.,  used  in  the  processes  of  ore  prepar- 
ation and  metallurgy.  The  course  further  treats  of  roasting, 
smelting,  amalgamating,  leaching  and  electrolytic  treatment  ot 
copper,  lead,  silver  and  gold  ores.  M.  W.,  at  8:00,  first  semester. 
Professor  Ohern.  2  hrs. 

Mining  VI.  Mining  Operations:  This  course  is  in  part  a 
continuation  of  Mining  V,  but  includes  also  a  study  of  the  vari- 
ous meters  and  sources  cf  power  in  mining  work.  T.  Th.  F.,  at 
8.00,  first  semester.     Prcfesscr  Ohern.  3  hrs.. 
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Mining  VII.  Metallurgy  of  Ferrous  and  Non-Ferrous  Mineral: 
'This  course  deals  with  the  processes  for  extracting  the  various 
metals  from  their  ores  and  treats  of  fuels  and  refractories,  etc. 
Lectures,  W.  F.,  at  1:30,  second  semester,  Professor  Ohern.  2  hrs. 

The  courses  in  mining  will  not  be  given  during  the  year  1909 
-1910. 

SHOP  WORK 
Mr.  Flood 

Shop  I.  Woodworking:  The  care  and  use  of  tools  and  wood 
working  machinery;  exercises  in  sawing,  planing,  mortising, 
framing,  dove-tailing,  turning  and  pattern  making.  Fee  !$5>». 
Section  I,  T.,  from  1:30  to  6:00.  Section  II.  Th.,  from  1:30  to 
6:00,  first  semester.     Mr.  Flood.  1  lir. 

Shop  II.  Forge  and  Foundry  Work:  Forge  work  consists 
of  care  of  forge,  use  of  tools,  forging,  welding,  tempering,  tool 
making,  foundry  work,  moulding,  casting,  cupola  practice,  brass 
casting.  Fee,  $10.00.  T  .Th.,  from  1:30  to  6:00,  second  semes- 
ter.    Mr.  Flood.  2  hrs. 

Shop  III.  Machine  Shop:  Chipoiug,  filing,  use  of  lathe, 
drill,  press  and  emery  wheels.  Fee  $5.00.  S.,  from  8:00  to  12:30, 
first  semester.     Mr.  Flood.  1  hr. 

Shop  IV.  Machine  Shop:  A  continuation  of  course  Til,  us- 
ing the  shaper,  planer,  grinding  machine,  and  milling  machine 
and  constructing,  special  exercises.  Fee,  $5.00.  S.,  from  8:00 
to  12:30,  second  semester.     Mr,  Flood. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  DeBarr,  Associate   Professor  Williams. 

CHEMISTRY  la,     General  Chemistry.  3  hrs. 

CHEMISTRY  II.    General  Chemistry.  3  hrs. 

CHEMISTRY  III.     Analytical  Chemistry.  5  hrs. 

CHEMISTRY  V.     Quanritive  Analysis.  5  hrs. 

CHEMISTRY  XIV.     Assaying  in  a  Wet  Way  5  hrs. 

CHEMISTRY  XV.    Assaying  by  the  use  of  Fluxes.        5  hrs. 

Chemistry  XlXe.  Electro-Chemistry:  This  course  takes  up 
the  elements  of  physical  chemistry.  Theory  of  electrolytic  dis- 
sociation, migration  of  ions,  conductivity  of  solutions,  electromo- 
tive force,  electrolysis,  and  some  of  the  applications  of  electro- 
chemistry. The  course  is  given  to  electrical  engineering  stu- 
dents only.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  III,  Physics  II,  and  Mathe- 
matics IV.  Deposit,  $5.00.  Lectures  and  recitations,  T.  Th.,  at 
11:20,  and  laboratory,  W.,  from  1:30  to  5:25,  second  semester. 
Associate  Professor  Williams.  3  hrs. 
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ENGLISH 

Professor  Brewer,  Associate  Professor  Hadsell. 

ENGLISH  I.     English  Composition.  3  hrs. 

ENGLISH   II.     English   Composition.  3   tirs. 

ENGLISH  XXI.     Advanced  English  Composition.  2  hrs.. 

GEOLOGY 

Professor    Gould,    Professor    Ohern 

GEOLOGY  I.    General  Geology.  3  hrs.. 

GEOLOGY  II.     Historical  Geology.  3  hrs. 

.  GEOLOGY  IV.     Economic  Geology.  3  hrs. 

GEOLOGY    VII.     Mineralogy.  3  hrs. 

GEOLOGY  VIII.     Lithology.  3  hrs. 

MATHEMATICS 
Professor    Reaves,    Associate    Professor    Duval 

Mathematics  le.  College  Algebra:  Embracing  the  subjects 
of  imaginaries.  variables  and  limits,  permutations  and  combi- 
nations, binomb.l  theorem,  series,  undetermined  coefficients,  and' 
theory  of  equations.  This  course  presupposes  a  minimum  of  one 
and  cne-balf  years  in  algebra  covering  thoroughly  the  topics 
enumerated  in  the  description  of  entrance  units  numbered  1  and 
3a  (see  page  48).  M.  W.  F.,  at  11:20  first  semester.  Professor 
Reaves.  3  hrs. 

Mathematics  He.  Plane  Trigonometry:  Derivation  and  use 
of  formulas,  solution  of  triangles,  trigonometric  equations  and 
identities.  Must  be  preceded  by  or  accompanied  by  Mathemat- 
ics I  or  le.     T.  Th.,  at  11;  i0,  first  semester.     Professor  Reaves. 

2  hrs. 

Mathematics  I  lie.  Analytical  Geometry:  A  general  course 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  le  and  He.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at 
11:20,  seccnd  semester.     Professor  Reaves.  5  hrs. 

Mathematics  IVe.  Calculus:  Differential  and  integral. 
Prerequisite.  Mathematics  Hie.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.,  at  10:20,  first 
semester.  (This  course  will  not  be  offered  in  1909-1910,  but 
will  thereafter  be  given  every  year.  Mathematics  IVa  and  IVb 
will  be  open  to  engineering  students  in  1909-1910). 

MATHEMATICS  V.     Differential  Equations.  3  hrs. 

MATHEMATICS  VII.     Theoretical  Mechanics.  5  hrs. 

MATHEMATICS  VIII.     Mechanics  of  Materials.  3  hrs. 

Mathematics  XVe.  Advanced  Calculus:  A  continuation  cf 
Mathematics  IVe  with  numerous  applications  of  the  calculus  to 
practical  problems.  M.  W.  F.,  at  10:20.  second  semester.  (This 
course  will  not  be  offered  in  1S09-1910,  tut  will  thereafter  be- 
given  every  year). 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
Associate  Professor  Darling 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  I  AND  II.  1  hr. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  III.  1  hr. 

PHYSICAL    TRAINING   IV.  1   hr. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  V.  1  hr. 

PHYSICS 

Professor  Jones 

PHYSICS  I.     General  Physics.  3  hrs. 

PHYSICS  II.     General  Physics.  3  hrs. 

PHYSICS  Ha.     Physical  Laboratory.  2  hrs. 

PHYSICS  III.     Physics.  2  hrs. 

PHYSICS  V.     Magnetism.  3  hrs. 

PHYSICS  IXa.     Electrical  Laboratory.  2  hrs.. 

PHYSICS  Xa.     Electrical  Laboratory.                   .  1  hr. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  summer  school  has  been  organized  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  who  can  not  attend  the  university  in  the  regular  ses- 
sions, and  of  those  who  wish  to  shorten  their  stay  in  the  college 
by  study  during  the  vacation.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  summer  nor- 
mal; it  is  an  eight-weeks'  term  in  which  regular  university 
courses  are  given.  A  student  may  complete  one  quatrer  of  a 
year's  work,  that  is,  eight  hours  toward  graduation.  Students 
are  limited  to  two  or  three  courses  and  are  expected  to  cover 
as  much  ground  as  in  a  regular  semester.  In  order  to  do  this 
much  work  in  an  eight-weeks'  term,  two-hour  courses  meet  four 
days  a  week,  three-hour  courses,  six  days  a  week,  five-hour 
courses,  five  days,  with  two  recitation  periods  a  day.  The  li- 
braries, laboratories,  and  shops  are  available  for  the  summer 
school  work.  The  grounds  are  shady  and  pleasant,  and  the  rec- 
itation rooms  cool.  In  the  summer  of  1908,  the  session  began 
June  15,  and  extended  to  August  7.  Thirty-five  courses  were 
given  and  124  students  were  enrolled.  Fifteen  of  the  regular 
instructors  and  prominent  school  men  of  the  state  composed  the 
faculty. 

In  the  summer  of  1909  the  summer  school  will  be  closed  for 
want  of  funds. 


Degrees  Conferred  1907-1908 

and 

Roll  of  Students 


> 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  1907-08 


SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT 
June  11,  1908 
MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
Para  Fletcher  Erwin. 

BACHELOR   OF  ARTS 


Fred  Leroy  Allen 
Carrie  Anson 

Samuel   Gillispie   Anibrister 
Guy  Baker 
Rose  Mary  Belt 
Thomas   Frederick  Carey 
Lena  Everette  Corn 
Ralph  Harold  Dangerfield 
Fletcher  Wycliffe  Davis 
Corcnano   Walter   Fowler 
Harry    Alfred    Gage 
Edward   Eugene  Holmes 
Harry  Newton  Hcrner 
John   Harry    Hutchin 


Emma    Pearl    Hutchins 
Charles  Guy  Keiger 
Wiliam  Tecumseh  Leach 
Frank  Millard  Long. 
Milton  Monroe  Maynard 
Errett    Raines    Newby 
George    Bertrand    Parker 
Jay    Clinton    Port 
Jesse    Lee    Rader. 
Maxwell   Martin   Roberts. 
Edith   Sbepard 
George    Ciine    Smith 
Mrs.    Hattie    Barnes    Stuart 
William   Stuart 


BACHELOR   OF   SCIENCE 

Lloyd  Burgess   Curtis  Clement   Orvy   Gittinger 

William  G.  Lemmon 
BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
Ruby  Isabel   Givens  William   Eber  Roller 

Mary  Adella  Ingold  Baye  Wadlington 

James  Leamon  Waller 

PHARMACEUTICAL   CHEMIST 
Carroll    Addison    Davis  William  Clyde  Scott 

Freddie    Feagins  Roscoe   Smith 

John  Wesley  Foster  Arthur  W.  Tribbey 

Charles   Russell  Housh  Guy   Wilbur  Wilcox 

SUMMER    CONVOCATION 
August  7,  1908 
MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
John  Chester  Darling 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
Frank  Nathaniel  Bacon  Charles  Edward  Marsh 

Marion    Kirkpatrick   Cruce  Finis   Ewing  McReynolds 

Edgar   Lee   Harris  Arthur    Roscoe    Wolfe 


ROLL  OF  STUDENTS 


The  classification  in  the  following  lists  is  made  by  houra 
•after  the  close  of  the  first  semester,  the  total  number  of  hours 
required  for  graduation  being  divided  into  fourths  to  determine 
the  membership  for  the  four  college  classes.  All  students  de- 
ficient in  entrance  credits  not  to  exceed  three  units  are  admitted 
to  the  university  and  classified  as  conditional  freshmen  until 
the  deficiencies  are  removed. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
Alden,  Arthur  Maxwell 

B.  A.  University  of  Oklahoma , Norman 

Allen,  Fred  Leroy 

B.  A.  University  of  Oklahoma Tonkawa 

Long,  Frank  Millard 

B.  A.  University  of  Oklahoma Nashville 

Loomis,  Adelaide  Clara 

B.  A.  University  of  Oklahoma Norman 

Williams,  Guy  Yandall 

B.  A.  University  of  Oklahoma Enid 

Roller,  William  Eber 

B.  M.  University  of  Oklahoma Norman 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
Senior  Class 

Alden,  Yetta   V Norman 

Bowen,  Harold  Linwood New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Buxton,    Walter    Henry Denver 

Calvert,    Robert    Peyton Guthrie 

Campbell,   Ralph   L Wellston 

Capshaw,     Euline Norman 

Chase,  Mabel  Dora Norman 

Culver,   Orlando  Clark Oklahoma   City 

Dean,  Nellie Geuda  Springs,  Kans. 

Gibson,  Joseph  Elbert Marietta 

Gifford,    Mrs.    Nannine   Jean - Enid 

Goodman,    Joe Norman 

Gray,   Charles  Raymond    _ Higgins,  Tex. 

Harder,   Oscar    Edward _ Newalla 
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Horner,    John    Truman Enid 

Krumtum,  James  Charles  Maloy Marlow 

Larkin,     Pierce _ Helena 

Nelson,   Gay  lord __ Ithaca,    Mich. 

Radclif fe,  Earle    Warren Enid 

Kicheson,  Hazel Kansas  City,   Mo. 

Riley,  Robert  Hickman Ripley,  W.  Va. 

Robinson,  Nellie  Watson Lawton 

Rood,  Sarah  Anna Enid 

Tracy,    Mac   Alexander Elk    City 

Junior  Class 

Armstrong,    Charles    Elliot Peek 

Bailey,  Betty  M  ay , Norman 

Belt,   Benjamin  Carlton _ Norman 

Belt,    Elizabeth    Blanche Norman 

Bible,    Gola    Hannah Norman 

Briggs,   OUie    May. Norman 

Carpenter,    Everett   Z Lexington 

Chase,    Ralph    Edward Norman 

Corn,    Flora  Taylor Norman 

Gotten,    Mittie. Tecumseh 

Cruce,    Eugene Ardmore 

Davis,   C.  Edwin .Elk  City 

Dawson,  Arthur  Kaye Oklahoma  City 

Douthitt,     Herman Sulphur 

Dwight,  Mrs.  Ivy  C. _ Denver,  Colo. 

Feuquay,   Courtland  M Chandler 

Forbes,    Minnie Norman 

Foster,    Lulu    Ruth__ ".' Okarche 

Gray,  Earl  Quincy . Higgins,  Tex. 

Herald,   Frank   Alfred Cleo 

Hutto,    Robert    Walton Texola 

T.eeper,  Olive  Grace Jerico,  Tex. 

Newby,  Jessie  B Norman 

Owens,  Jesse  Thomas Guthrie 

Porter,  Earle  Sellers Guthrie 

Randolph,   William   Nathaniel Monett,  Mo. 

Reed,  Jeanette   Wetumka 

Reeds,  Artie  Carl Norman 

Roberson,  Frank  Alexander Newkirk 

Rood,  Ellwood  Deane    Enid 

Ruedy,  Blanche  Lena Oklahoma  City 

Simpson,    Mary    Frances Norman 

Tarmen,   Fred   Earl Norman 

Walling,   Vernon   John Tonkawa 


• 
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Wantland,    Charles   W Purcell 

White,  Mary  M Sparks 

Wolf,    Key Davis 

Wood,   Robert   Harrison Blackwell 

Sophomore  Class 

Barefoot,  Oren   Clifford Chickasha 

Boyle,   Lottie   Louise Stroud 

'Cowden,  Clarence  I McAlester 

Daves,    Eva Guthrie 

Eches,  Charles  Raymond Helena 

Edie,   Myrl Anadarko 

Erwin,    Perlee   Dair Wellston 

Evans,  Clinton  Clifford « Hennessey 

Gandy,    Hiram Lexington 

Hardy,  John  Guy Norman 

Hendrix,  Albert   Willard Chickasha 

Himes,    Alice Norman 

Lambert,    Ernest    Chester Okmulgee 

Larimore,  W.  King Oklahoma  City 

Ledbetter,    Wynn    C Ardmore 

Lee,  Grace Morning  Sun,   la. 

McCracken,  Clyde  Homer Boliver,  Mo. 

Melvin,  Margaret  May Guthrie 

Myers,    Morris    T -Shawnee 

Norman,   Zoe Oklahoma   City 

Sneed,    Earl    Everett Tulsa 

Wallenberg,   Harry   Clarence Lexington 

Freshman  Class 

Alexander,    Etta Norman 

Ambrister,     Eugene Norman 

Ambrister,  Hubert Norman 

Berlin,   Herbert  Augustus Wakita 

Berry    Avo Norman 

Berry,   Ray Norman 

Bowling,  Charles  B Norman 

Canfield,   Herbert   Davis Navina 

Clifton,  Eva Manhattan,  Kans. 

•Clifton,  Leonard _ -Manhattan,  Kans. 

Colby,     Carson __ Purcell 

Crabtree,  James  Russell Oklahoma  City 

durtis,  Georgia  May _ Norman 

Dennison,  Edith  B Norman 

Dorchester,    Miner Pauls   Valley 

Ellenberger,     Myrtle . .  _  _ Norman 


STUDENTS  L39 

Evans,  Edward  A _ _ ._.,..  Muskogea 

Foster,    Rhoda Helena 

Garrett,  Robert  E _ Oklahoma  City 

Geyer,  Bruce   Etlmcnd Norman 

Graham,  Emmett  D , Lexia^ ton 

Haines,  Sarah  Deborah __ Norman 

Haynes,  Fanny  B ._ McAlester 

Hazeltine,  Roy  S Norman 

Herald,   John   Martin Cleo 

Hodgson,  William  Mark Altus 

Hood,  Theodore Kiowa,  Kan. 

Hutchins,    Bailey Tonkawa 

Johnscn,  Nellie  F _ Norman 

Ledbetter,  Louis  A Ardmore 

Lindsay,  Agnes  Mary _ Norman 

Marsh,  Florence  Belle ...._. Norman 

Marsh,  Mary  Eleanor Norman 

Maxwell,   Lloyd Sparks 

Mayfield,   Thomas   W Norman 

McClatchy,   Vivinne - ._. Ardmore 

McKnight,  H.  Howard Lawtoa 

McMahan,  Alvin  M El  Reno 

M eyer,    Ciara Tecumseli 

Minteer,    Edwin Norman 

Orr,  Charles  Lawrence Rot'f 

Peterman,  Ola  Fay Marietta 

Polhemus,  John  Glenn _  _ Norman 

Roark,    Louis Wagoner 

Roetzel.     Gerhard Watonga 

Short,  George  Ford _  - Durant 

Sullivant,     Ralph Norman 

Von  Keller,  Beatrice Ardmore 

Wheeler,    Elsie Okemah 

Conditional    Freshmen 

Alberty.    Cecil    E » Claremore 

Abernathy,  Ewing  B Lexington 

Barrow,  Lucy  Elizabeth. Lexington 

Bell.   Lucile  Katherine Norman 

Betty,    Rupert   H Temple 

Borrowdale,  Marie  Zoe _ Perry 

Brady,  Lydia  Mamie University  Place.  Neb. 

Bridgewater,  Mabel  Irene _ _..* Norman 

Busby,    Orel Konawa 

Clifford,   Frank   Harrison __ Newkirk 

€olburn,    James    Orlin Collinsville 
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Conkling,   Richard   A Helser" 

Cowles,  Carl  R__ Arapaho* 

Crabtree,  Ethel  Lucile Oklahoma  City 

Cross,  William  Japheth ...  .Kingfisher 

Darland,  Edna  Mary Oskaloosa,  la. 

Darland,  Gertrude  Eletha.- Oskaloosa,  la. 

Diamond,    YL;$  ry    H _ Holdenville 

Dodson.    Carroll    E Enid 

Edwards,    Carl    Merrill Yukon 

Ferguson,  Eleanor   Lucile . . Norman 

Fla  lighter,  Huxley   Tremont Cashion 

Fleming,    Edwin  T Enid 

Fox,    David    M __ _ Lexington. 

Franklin,  Marion  Edmond Shawnee 

Garrett,    Morse » _ McAlester 

Gibtcns,  Murray    Francis Purcell 

Hamilton,    Delia    M__ Sulphur 

Harness,    Mary Lexington 

Harr,   Deane. __ Ardmore 

Haun,  Harry Pond  Creek 

Harm,   Ray  Homer _ Pond  Creek 

Hazeltine,    Warren    James Norman 

Hilton.  William    Hewitt Durant 

Howe.    Helen    Margaret _ Norman 

Johnson,   Roy  S .Newkirk 

Kra,emer,    Marguerite Perry 

Link,   Hcrtense Oklahoma   City 

Loomis,  Harvey  Ezra _ Norman 

McCollough,   Archibald   M Billings 

McLennan,   Angus   Alexander , .  Moore 

McMakin,    Leo _ _ Norman 

McReynclds,    Clarence.. Stillwater 

Merkle.    Clara    Ellen _ Norman 

Mitchell,    Garland    E Tulsa 

Montgomery,    Oval  P .  .• Norman 

Moore,   Carroll   S Norman 

Mosier,    Henry.. Guthrie 

Mcsier,  William  Berlin Guthrie 

Myers,   George   H. _ Muskogee- 
Nairn,    James Nowata 

Newby,    Jerry   Bowers Norman 

Palmer,  Joe  B.  _ Davis 

Paxton,  Margery. Clarksville,  Mo. 

Pearson,     Loran Okeene 

Pearson,  Sophia  Shannon __ Austin.  Tex. 

Rose,  Frank  Hubert Cache 


' 
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Shinn,  John  Lestrange Lexington 

'Thompson,    Cleveland _Erick 

Tracy,   Shelley   E ■ Elk   City 

Trout,  Laurence  Emery Norman 

Webb,   Ulys    Manitou 

Wilkinson,   Roy   Lee    . • Garter 

Special   Students 

Allen.   William   Alvan . Lexington 

Beckwith,  William  F __. Orangeburg,  S.  Cai . 

Cell,  Dot  Va  ughn _ Norman 

Bridgewater,  Jesse  Ross _  _ Norman 

DeBarr.  Mrs.  Cora  Bell Norman 

Drawver,    Elizabeth    Lexington 

Haus:,  Bailey  Sherman. .. Luther 

Louthan.  Charles  Dunn Chickasha 

McMillan.   Inez    .'_ Norman 

Mendenhall,  Benjamin  E. Billings 

Shink'e.  Vincent  .G ; Oklahoma   City 

Tjensvold,  Mrs.  Ursula  F Norman 

Turley,    Mrs.    Anna    Gertrude Normal,    ill. 

Winten,   Leota   King Norman 

COMBINED   COURSE    IN    ARTS    AND   SCIENCES   AND    MEDI- 
CINE. 
Senior  Class 

Capshaw,    Walter   Leander Norma!! 

Shannon,   Hugh   Robinson - Enid 

Walker,    .  Roscoe Pawhuska 

Junior  Class. 

Baker,    Mattie    May -  -Orlando 

Henry,  James  Worrall    Pawnee 

Sophomore  Class 

Rose,  Cassie  Bell Cache 

Conditional   Freshmen 

Frie,  Eldon  C Duncan 

Harris,  John  Franklin Moore 

Taylor,    Pleasant    Addison Tussy 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 
Senior  Class 
Goodrich,  Mary  Pearl Norman 
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Junior  Class. 

Hall,   Hallie   Stewart Lone  WoTt 

Mascho,    Sadye Chandler 

Freshman  Class 

Chancy,  Charles  R Helena 

Gorton.   Vera    D _ Lawton 

Lee,  Eva Morning  Sun,   la. 

Conditional  Freshmen 

Alexander,    Emma Norman 

Belknap,    Clara. Norman 

Chase,  Agnes   Marian Norman 

Garner.    Frank Lawton 

Goodrich,    Gallic    Sidney Norman: 

Hale.    Ethel Norman 

Kardie,  Ada  Winifred Emerson 

Higgirbctbam,  Anna   Paxton _ Ashley,   Mo. 

Jrbnsrn.    Ina    Mary _ _ Norman 

Keiger.  Nina  Esteile Norman 

£L:ng,  Elizabeth   Jane _- Norman 

McFerron,    Elva    Ellen Norman 

McMakin,    Florence   Ila __ Norman 

Meier,  Julia  Anita Norman 

Millar,    Maude   Helen. Norman 

M  illar,   Merle   Eren Norman 

Miller,  Nannie   Lee _ Norman 

Rynearson.  Georgia Higgins.   Texas 

Salter,    Lewis   Spencer _ Carmen 

Palter,   Melva   Olive Carmen 

Trout,  Lena  Pearl __ Norman 

White.  Anna  Olive Anadarko 

Yeo,  Ruth  Anna - Clinton 

Special  Students 

Amfcrister,  Maude  Anna    Norman 

.Asber.    Frenie - Norman 

Freeland,    Mary    Goodrich Norman 

Gollehon,  Letha  M Stillwater 

King.  Homer  H Ft.  Cobb 

Kncwles.  Mrs.  Josie  Gage Norman 

Leach.    William   Tecumseh. . .  __ Norman 

McLennan.    Bessie Moore 

Utterback,  Addie Billings 

Special    Students    in    Music 

Alexander,    Lillian _ Shawnee 

Bessent,    Edna Norman 


STUDENTS  103 

Blanchard,     Grant _ _ Purcell 

Bobo,    Olga Norman 

Buchanan,     Francis Norman 

Butler,  Anna  M Norman 

Butler,    Bessie Norman 

Cook,     Reva Norman 

Darling,  Mrs.  John  C Norman 

Davis,    Nina Norman 

Drawver,     Everett Purcell 

Evans,  Martha  E Muskogee 

Ferguson,  Jean  Lindsay Norman 

Fisher,  Pauline  Viva Wetumka 

Fortes,    Maude Norman 

Gibson.    Malinda Norman 

Gregory,  Clara Parsons,  Kans. 

Hall.  Ethel  Sylvia Norman 

Hccker,    Guy Purcell 

Holland,   Blanche   A Norman 

Hughes,    Mary Norman 

Ir.ele,    Edna Norman 

Johnson,   Veta Norman 

Keener,    Rex Purcell 

Levy,    Myrtle Norman 

Lcwther,    Irma Norman 

Lowther,    Nadine Norman 

Martin.    Carrie Norman 

Mays,   Madge Norman 

McFadden.    Willie Norman 

McPike,   Vivian Norman 

Miller,  Edith  Maude Norman 

M  iller,    Emelyn Norman 

Miller,    Maude Norman 

Mcf f itt,   Leora    Norman 

Morgan,    Mabel Norman 

Neldon.  Hazel Richland,  Mo. 

Olds.    Freddy Purcell 

Osterhaus,  Kr  .:e  D Norman 

Pendleton,    Margaret Norman 

Schulze,    Martha Norman 

Sharp,    Irene Purcell 

Sharp,   John Purcell 

Smith,  Eva  T.  Aude Norman 

Smith,    Howard   Ernest Norman 

Smith,   Blanche  Mabel Norman 

Taylor,  Lottie  Orr Norman 

Turk,    Florence Norman 
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Waller,   James   Leamon Norman 

Wantland,    Stella Purcell 

Williams,    Florence Purcell 

Williams,     Mamie __ Purcell 

Wingate,    Macy Norman 

Wotf  e,  Arthur  Roscoe Checotah 

SCHOOL   OF    MEDICINE— TWO   YEARS  COURSE 
Second  Year 

Darling,   John    Chester Enid 

Dawson,  Ora  O Wanett» 

Howell,  Clifton  A Alva 

Wails,  Otto  James Norman 

Conditional  First  Year 

Lambert.  Jesse   Bateman Corbett 

Morter,  Roy  Alton Norman 

Raines,   James   Ralph Comanctie 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 
Fourth  Year 

Felton,   Carl   Oscar Hydro 

Second  Year 

Bankston,  Claude  Newton Ford 

De vereaux,    Solomon Carmen 

Hickman,    Robert    Lee Pocola 

Hollis,    Albert Freedonia.    Kan*. 

Howart  h,    Floyd    O Normau 

McCance.  Ella  Delanie Mutual 

Patten.  Blanche  F Higgins,  Tex. 

Potteisrer,  Frances  Pearle Enid 

Randell,   Bessie Ft.    Supply 

First  Year 

Alkire,    Zella   B _ Knowles 

Dickson,   August  L Geronimo 

Evans.  Bert  Lee Ponca  City 

Fowler.     Lester Carmen 

Garland,  David  M Muskogee 

Hoopes,  Charles  Merton Oklahoma  City 

Hull,  Gray  B Nuadilla.  Neb, 

Kirkendall.   Melvin Carmen 

Latting,     Holcomb Chickasha 

Stauber,    Josephine Tecumseh 

Conditional    First  Year 
Blake,  James  G Okmulgee 
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Blythe,  E.  A Fulton 

Bridgeman,    Frank    Weston Eddy 

Dougan,  Joseph  E Chickasha 

Duncan,    Charles Carmen 

Haas,    Andrell / Harrah 

Landon,    Raymond    Rufus Port 

McFerron,  Carroll  H Norman 

Mulky,  Vernon  M Lamont 

Russell,  Guy  Merrit Sayre 

Spikes,    William   L Mayfielct 

Wheeler,   Sidney   Gorton Tryon 

Wood,  Clara  Celestia Jones 

Wilhite,    Ottie Helena 

Special   Students 

Broberg,    Harry    Walter Buffalo 

Henninger,  James  J Anadarko 

Knepley,   Charles  C Deer   Creek 

Matherly,  Joe    W Erick 

McKinney,  Benjamin  Carroll Ft.  Towson 

Roach,    Ross Hugo 

White,    S.  V Perkins 

COLLEGE    OF    ENGINEERING 

Senior  Class 

Curtis,  Lloyd  Burgess Norman 

Karupke,    Cha  rles   L Norman 

Keiger,    Guy Norman 

Junior  Class 

Baker,    Guy Potter 

Johnson,  Earl  Briggs Oklahoma  Cay 

Miller,  Earl  Tobias Norman 

Sophomore  Class 

Alden,    Verne    E Norman 

Clemens,  Walter  Noble Chickasha 

Pees,   Vincent Guthne 

Kates.  John   Moore Claremore 

Monnett,  Victor  E Norman 

Roach,    Orthell   Rupert Stroud 

"Sanson,   A.    Robb Atoka 

Witherspoon,   Burton  H Shawnee 

Freshman  Class 

Bonham,  Raymond  George Helena 

Butt,    Paul Ardmore 

C:?  pshaw,    Frerl Norman 
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Craddock,  Harper Oklahoma  City 

Foreman,    Perry    A Claremore 

Hill,  R.  Luther Faxon 

Moore,   Walter  A Oklahoma  City 

Murphy,  George  R Oklahoma  City 

Pickard,  William  D.  C Norman 

Scott,   Charles   Milton Enid 

Tyler,  Donald  M Dewey 

Webb,    Claude    Allen Manitou 

White,   Herbert  Earl Anadarko 

Woods,    Menard Ardmore 

Conditional    Freshmen 

Asbury,  Henry  Thomas Norman 

Baker,  Robert  Earl Orlando 

Ballard,    PeAuburn Nowata 

Carey,  Charles  Edward Shawnee 

Colby,  Howard  B Chickasna 

George,  Jam€s  Thomas Ada 

Gorton.   Leo  Hiawatha Norman 

Griffin,  Shank  H Lenoir,  S.  Car. 

McFerron,  Clarence  W Lenslmrg,  111. 

Meier,    Walter    H Norman 

Moore,  Raymond  L Oklahoma  City 

Powell,  Harry    Garfield Norman 

Riley,  Murrell  Preston Mustang 

Stadtman,    Walter   William Nowata 

Ward,  Roger  D Carthage 

Willeford.   Hollis  B Chickasha 

Woodworth,   Marvin  B Minco 

Special  Students 

Campbell,   Roy Wellston 

Elder,    John   Allen Norman 

Gittinger,  Clement  Orva Shawnee 

Klinglesmith,   James  W Norman 

Otterson,  John  G Wilburton 

Riley,  James  Robert Lawton 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Ackley,    Oliver    Fred Muskogee 

A  cree,   Charles  Harrison Norman 

Allen,  Asy    Maynard Enid 

Allgood,    Norman Manitou 

Allgood,  William  Thomas Manitou 

Applewhite,  Olive  Nancy Tecumseh 

Asbury,   Leon   Bransford Norman 


STUDENTS  1D7 

Askins,   Levi  Roy Carmen 

BallardJ  Baldwin  James Davenport 

Benson,   Earung  Clifton Jones 

Biggers,  Helen Rochelle,  III. 

Biggers,   Jesse Rochelle,   111. 

Black,  Aubrey  Patton Amber 

Blanchard,  Dorcas   Mary   Norman 

Bloss,  Rudolphus  Ralph Chickasna 

Boatman,   Andrew   Nimrod Oklahoma  City 

Bobo,  Warner  Kelly . . . Norman 

Bowles,    Rupert    Percy Duraat 

Branniger,  James  Harry Prague 

Breedlove,    David   W Mujfiro  w 

Bridgewater,   Chester    Reade Norman 

Bridgewatei',  George  Earl Norman 

Bridgewater, .  James  Ermin Norman 

Brown,    Maude Moore 

Brown,  Raymond  L Muldrow 

Brown,    Robert  O Watonga 

Brunton,  Robert  O Muldrow 

Bucher,     Harold BartlesviUe 

Burrow,    Reuben Doyle 

Burton,  Samuel  David : Erick 

Cahall,     Leah Norman 

Cain,  Homer  Dodge Norman 

Castile,  Andrew  Robert Lockridge,   fa. 

Castile,   Faith  Adelia Lockridge,   la. 

Chisholm,  Gladys  M Terrell,  Tex. 

Clapper,    Clayre  Bernice Norman 

Clark,  Loy  Wild Hominy 

Clemens,    Cecil Chickasna 

Coble,    Gladys Norman 

Collins,  Robert  H Waurika 

Conway,  Claude  Leslie Avard 

Cook,  Lena  Grace Norman 

Cooley,    Ben Norman 

Corkill,  William  Edward Norman 

Cornelius,     Emmett Wynnewood 

Crawford,     Grover Paden 

Creasy,     Paf  ford Morrison 

Crittenden,   Riley   George Claremore 

Davis,   Hughes  B Paden 

Davis,  J.   B Sneed 

Davis,  John  .Kendall Oklahoma  City 

Dickerson,    Katherine Norman 

Dollarhide,  Goldie  S Norman 
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Dollarhide,  Pauline  B Norinan 

Doolen,  Stella  Vergin ,. Norman 

Douglas,  P.  Knight Muskogee 

Douglas,    Willard Nashville 

Dye,     archie Altus 

Dye,    Esther Norman 

Ehmen,    Benjamin Sulphur 

English,    Porter Galena 

Estee,   Elsie   Lillian Bloomfield 

Evans,     Elizabeth . Muskogee 

Evans,    Eurel   Everett Erick 

Ferguson.    Beryl m Nellie 

Fisher,  Gussie  C " Wetumka 

Flaugher,    Guhf  ord Cashion 

Flaugher,  Opal  Lee Cashiotf 

Flood,    Ray Norman 

Forbes,    Beulah Norman 

Forbes,   Clyde   Francis Norman 

Forbes,  Ola  Alice .". Norman 

Gardner,  Kenneth  Stanfield San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Gentry,  Claude  C Raydoa 

Gentry,  Oscar Raydon 

Gilford.  Ruth  Anna .Enid 

Goodrich,  Robert  D Norman 

Graves,  Ross    Butler Oklahoma  City 

Haas,    Clarence   Edward Harrah 

Haas,  John  D Harrah 

Hadsell,  Hazel  Dell Enid 

Hall,    M.    Lawrence Norman 

Hall,  Millard  Willson Gage 

Harder,   Luther   Martin Newalla 

Harmen,  James  J.  Jr Muskogee 

Hatton,  James  William Elmer 

Hazeltine,  Dorotha  Nellie Norman 

Heisler,    Charles Cuickasha 

Hightower,     Eugene Altus 

Houston.     Olla Enid 

Howe,   Frank   G Weatherf ord 

Hughes,  Carl  Jennings Sapulpa 

Hughes,    Sallie  B Norman 

Human,  Jesse   S Durant 

Hunter,   Marie  Dearth Okarche 

Hutchison.   Ross   Y '. Moore 

Ingram.    Henry    Lloyd .Earlsboro 

Ivey,  Earl  W. Sallisaw 

Johnson,   Henry   Lee Hollis 
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Johnson,   Mamie Kirbeyville,   Mo. 

Kimberlin,    Kemper .Norman 

Kinnebrew,  Jack Pauls  Valley 

Keens,  Ernest  Nahum Temple 

Kreiger,    Charles    F Center 

Lackey,  Robert  Vinson Muskogee 

Leerskov,  Jackson  N Tahlequah 

Lett,   James   Wilbert Dustin 

Link,  Delia  C Oklahoma  City 

Loomis,    Jester    Mortimer Norman 

Lucas    Wirt Port 

Mabray,  Ben  D Sallisaw 

Malcy,    Addie Delhi 

M  cCormick,  Charles  Hoyt w  .*.:■. .  Parkland 

M.cCormick,  Thomas  A. Altus 

McDaniel,    Jennie    O Norman 

McMakin,  Mary  Marguerite    Norman 

McMillan,    Elizabeth Pauls    Valley 

M  eador,   Girdie   Emery Noble 

Meadows,  Ira  Thomas Joshua,  Tex. 

Meier,     Theodora. _ Norman 

Merkle,  Bessie  Elizabeth Norman 

M  illar,  Fredda  Grace Norman 

Morgan,    Clara    Belle Corn:f  h 

Morgan,   Helen    F ." Cornish 

Morrow,    Edward Harrah 

Morse,  Kingdom  H Oklahoma  City 

Neal,   Arden     . . .. Norman 

Newby,  John  Alexander Norman 

Newell,  Ruth  Brannon Norman 

Nunn,   Howell Temple 

Nunn,    Ora    Lee Temple 

Oliver,    Bertha Norman 

Olmstesd,    Harry Ripley 

Crendcrff,    Mary Binger 

Osterhaus,    Lena Norman 

Oueilhe,  Edwin  Louis Oklahoma  City 

Parker,  Everett  C AnadarKo 

Parks,   Virgil Ft.    Cobb 

Parsons,    'b  rank Civet 

Patterson,    Pearl - Franklin 

Fenn,   Georgia   Edna Norman 

Porter,  Raymond  L Garber 

Powell,    Mary   Jessie Lexington 

Preskitt,    Varney. Norman 
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Proffitt,  Floyd  E Harrah 

Proffitt,    Harry Harrah 

Proffitt,  J.    Ray Harrah 

Reeds,  Claude  Ed-win Norman 

Reid,    Carl    Robert Walters 

Requa,  Cyrus  Bruce Butler 

Rew,    May   Belle Lindsa* 

Reynolds,  Edgar  C Mt.  View 

Rice,  Earl  € Norman 

Rice,  Olivia Walnut  Grove,  Mo. 

F.idenhour,  Felix  B .Vinita 

Rigg,    Ola Oklahoma    City 

Riley,  Anna  Belle Centrahoma 

Roberts,    Hugh    Hamilton Norman 

Robinson,  I/Ouis  D Foss 

Rose,  Clarence  William Cache 

Rose,    Walter   E Cacrie 

Sampson,    Lloyd    L Fletcher 

Schofield,  Maurice  W Luling.  Tex. 

Seif ert,   Lenore   Elizabeth Sayre 

Sharrock,  Keris  E Durant 

Sherman,    Lulu    P Norman 

Shofner,    Vivian Manitou 

Smith,    Beulah Lindsay 

Smith,  Harold   Cline Norman 

Smith,     Leah _  _ .  Norman 

Smith,    Paul ' Norman 

Smith,    Will Lindsay 

Snelling,    Orange Manitou 

Southerland,  Howard  O Hai-t 

Sparks,    Ora Bianchard 

Spencer,  Lee  F Sneed 

Spikes,  Hattie Krum.  Tex. 

Steel,  Charles  B Sneed 

Steel,  Julia  Elizabeth Sneed 

Steel,     Lee Sneed 

Stone,     Edward Wapanucka 

Stone,    Raymond    Clarence Norman 

Stone,   Lawrence  D Norman 

Stoneback,  Nellie   Myrtle Hale   Center,  Tex. 

Stover,  Guy  Chester Norman 

Strickle,   May   M Etawa 

Swartz,     Leslie Manitou 

Taft,    Donald Garber 

Thornton,  Fred  I Keokuk   Falls 

Tjensvold,    Gabriel. Merritt 
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"Toberman,   John   Philip Norman 

Vanderhofven,     Matilda Port 

Vandeventer,    Montie , BartlesviUe 

Virgin,    Mary , Norman 

"Wails,  Minnie  Florence Norman 

Wallenberg,  Grant  W Norman 

"Weathered,    Callie Durant 

"Weathered,     Juanita Durant 

Webb,  Edna    May Manitou 

Weedn,   Henry   John Tribby 

Weedn,    Herbert    Walter Tribby 

White,   Edward   T , Wapanucka 

White,   Henry   George Anadarko 

White,     Snowdy Sparks 

Wilcox,  Fred  Harrison Oklahoma  City 

Williams,    Gilmore Walters 

Williams,    Raymond   B Norman 

Wolfe,    Florence    E Chattanooga 

Wright,  Asa Galveston,  Tex. 

Toung,    Edgar    Franci3 Foster 

Young,   Oscar  A Norman 

Young,    Pearlie Norman 

Youngblood,  0.  L Henderson,  Tex. 

'Zlnk,    Mildred Newton,    la. 

UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Amspacher,  J.  W Apache 

"Floyd,  Mrs.  M.  A Norman 

Traley,   Hallette  B Ardmore 

Frantz,    Joe    Edmond Enid 

"Garrett,  Wilkins  B Mangum 

Holland,  Marvin  J _ Marietta 

Jeanness,    Richard Okmulgee 

Xeach,   Darwin  B Oklahoma  City 

Lewis,   Floyd  E Tulsa 

McCombs,    Thomas    W Sallisaw 

Moore,    William    Richard Ardmore 

Morton,    Edy the    D Cleo 

Truelove,    Loran    C Tulsa 

Wilhite,   John  R Helena 

Young,    Omer Ardmore 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  1908 

Ackley,  Oliver  Fred Muskogee 

Alden.   Arthur   M Norman 

Aikins,   Hillory  Oliver Henderson 

Allen,   Clinton   M Edmond 
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Anderson,  Edith   Margaret Bufrarr/* 

Asbcry,  Henry  Tbomas Norman 

Bacon.   Frank    Nathaniel Wellston 

Balyeat,    Frank   Allen Wellstcn 

Baker,    Wallen    Winfield Norman 

Bankston,    Claude    Newton Ford 

Bartlett,    Theodore    Elbridge .Cherokee 

Belknap,    Clara .Norman- 
Belt,  Elizabeth  Blanche Norman 

Bennett,  Winifred  Edith Norman 

Boatman,   Andrew   Nimrod Oklahoma   City 

Bell,    Lucile    Katheryn Norman 

Blake,    Eva    Anna Norman 

Bcwen,  Herold  Linwood New  Bedford,  Mas*?. 

Brady,    Mamie Lincoln,   Neb. 

Brideewater,    Jesse    Ross Norman 

Fridgewater,    Chester   Reade Norman 

Brideewater,  Mabel  Irene Norman 

Bowling,    Cora    Lee Norman 

Bncher.    Harold Bartlesville 

Campbell,   Ralph    L Wellstcn 

Carey,    Charles   Edward Shawnee 

Castleberry,     Marvin Olnstee 

Castleman,   William   H Stroud' 

Cahall,    Leah Norman 

Chase,   Mabel   Dora Norman 

Coffey,   Silas  Hinkley Gotebo- 

Corkhill.  William  Edward Norman 

Corn,    William    Ennis Norman 

Corn,    Flora   Taylor Norman 

Oruce,   Marion   Kirkpatrick Ardmore 

Darling,    John    Chester Enid 

Deming,   Orange  Herbert Granite 

Elder,  Lulu  Emma Snyder 

Frwin,    Berlee    Dair Wellstcn 

Fwins:,    Richard    Howe Norman 

Forbes,   Clyde   Francis '. Norman 

Ferguson.    Lncile Norman 

Forbes,    Minnie Norman 

Forbes,    Ola    Alice Ncrman 

Foster,    Lnlu    Ruth Okarclie 

Freeland.    Mabel    Clare Hall 

Gibson.  Joseph  Elbert Marietta 

Gif f ord,    Ruth    Anna En  :d" 

Gif ford,    Mrs.    Nannine    Jeanette Enid 

Harder,    Oscar    Edward Newalla- 
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Harris,    Edgar    Lee Moore 

Harris,  John   Franklin Moore 

Hayes,    Mabel R.   F.  D.   No.   5 

House,    Jessie    Lee Altus 

Holland,    Marvin Norman 

Hodges,    Bertha El    Reno 

Howe,   Helen   Margaret Norman 

Howell,  Clifton  A. Alva 

Jones,  Clyde  Todd Wellston 

Kimberlin,    Kemper Norman 

Koons,    Ernest    Nahum Temple 

Kuykendall,    Zoe    Myrtle Luther 

Lambert,  Jesse   Bateman Corbelt 

Leach,    William    Tecumseh Norman 

Leeper,   Olive  Grace Norman 

Linscheid,  Adolph    Prague 

Linscheid,    Mrs.   Hazel Prague 

Long,   Frank    Millard Nashville 

Lyles,    Agnes Wagoner 

Marsh,  Charles  Edward Norman 

rf  McFerron.    Elva   Ellen Norman 

Meador,  Girdie  Emery Noble 

McCullough,  Archibald  Mason Billings 

Merkle,    Clara   Ellen Norman 

McFerron,    Clarence    William Norman 

McLean,    Mae Norman 

McClelland,    Bert Altus 

M cLennan,    Bessie .Moore 

McMakin,    Mary Norman 

McReynolds,   Finis   Ewing .Stillwater 

Nelms,   Edwin   B Frederick 

Newby,  Jerry  Bowers , JTorman.- 

Newby,     Jessie Norman 

Newby,   Merle   Edelweiss Guthrie- 
Oliver,     Bertha Norman 

Pickard,     Ana Norman 

Pointer,   William  Joseph Norman 

Presson,   James   Allen Warren,   Ark. 

Porter,  J.   Clifton . .  .4 Norman 

Ray,  Mrs.  Leila Oklahoma  City 

Rich,  James  W , Norman 

Riley,   Murrell    Preston Mustang 

Riley,    Greek Norman- 
Riley,  Robert  Hickman Ripley.  W.  Va. 

Roberson,   Frank   Alexander NewkTrk 


*> 
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'  Robinscn,   Ida  Earle Prague 

■Rose,  Frank  Hubert  Cache 

^Salter,    Lewis   Spencer Carmen 

Salter,  Mel va   Olive Carmen 

Samples,   Herman    S Norman 

Seifert       Lenore   Elizabeth Berlin 

Simpson,   Mary   Francis Norman 

Smith.  Jesse  C Oklahoma  City 

Smith,     Leah Norman 

Smith,    Paul Norman 

Sta'ndley,    M.    P Norman 

Stebbins,    Albert Enid 

Tate.    Arnold Stiilwatar 

Virgin,    Mary Norman 

Walker,    Roscoe Pawhuska 

Webb,   Claude  Allen Manitoa 

Welsh,   Oscar  Lee Purcell 

Wharton.   Cloyd   Woodbury Duncan 

White,  Anna  Olive Anadarko 

White,   Henry   George Anadarko 

White,   Herbert   Earl Anadarko 

Williams,  Raymond  Bezai Norman 

Wilson,    Edith Enid 

Wolfe,  Arthur   Roscoe Checotah 

Yoho,    Ermin    John Lexington 

Zink,    Mildred Norman 
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SUMMARY 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 

Graduates    6 

Seniors     _ _ 24 

Juniors     _- — 38 

Sophomores    22 

Freshmen     49 

Conditional  Freshment   63 

Specials    ... _._14        216' 

Combined  Course  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and   Medicine: 

Seniors     3 

Juniors    2 

Sophomores    -__ -  1 

Conditional    Freshmen    3  9* 

School  of  Fine  Arts: 

Seniors     _ 1 

Juniors    __  2 

Freshmen     3 

Conditional  Freshmen 23 

Specials __ 9 

Specials  in  Music  _54  2'i. 

School   of   Medicine — Two  Years'   Course: 

Second  Year  _ 4 

Conditional  First  Year 3  '<• 

School  of  Pharmacy: 

Fourth    Year    1 

Second    Year    9 

First    Year    _ _11 

Conditional  First  Year   14 

Specials    7  42' 

Colleqe  of  Engineering: 

Seniors     X 

Juniors    3 

Sophomores     _ 8 

Freshmen     14 

Conditional  Freshmen 17 

Specials    _._ 6  5T 

Preparatory   School    214 

Unclassified    _ -  15 

Total  for  the   school  year  1908-1909 64S 

Total  for  the  Summer  School  1908 124 

Duplicates    _. 72 

Total  for  school  year  and  Summer   School,  duplicates 

excluded    - 3DS 
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-COUNTIES  AND  STATES    REPRESENTED   IN   THE   UNIVER- 
SITY 1908-1909 


Adair    0 

Alfalfa    13 

Atoka  ._ 1 

Beaver   1 

Beckham   . ._  13 

Blaine     3 

TJryan     _ 7 

Caddo -.  12 

Canadian     6 

'Carter 17 

Cherokee 1 

Choctaw    2 

Cimarron    0 

♦Cleveland 219 

Coal    1 

Comanche 20 

Craig    1 

Creek   1 

'Custer    3 

Dewey    2 

Delaware 0 

^Ellis    2 

•Garfield 21 

Garvin    9 

Grady   12 

•Grant 7 

Greer    __  4 

Harper  _ 1 

Haskell    0 

Hughes 6 

Jackson    -  4 

Jefferson     3 

Johnson   2 

Kay     9 

Kingfisher     5 

Kiowa     8 

Latimer 1 

Le  More 1 

Lincoln    10 

Logan     11 

Love   3 

Major   ._ 3 

Marshall    0 

Mayes 0 

McLain 14 


McCurtain     0 

Mcintosh   1 

Murray     5 

Muskogee    9 

Noble    7 

Nowata    _ 3 

Okfuskee  4 

Oklahoma    37 

Okmulgee    3 

Osage     1 

Ottawa     0 

Pawnee    2 

Payne     1 3 

Pittsburg    3 

Pontotoc    4 

Pottawotamie    15 

Pushmataha   0 

Roger    Mills    0 

Rogers    5 

Seminole   1 

Sequoyah     6 

Stephens   _-  4 

Texas _ __  0 

Tillman    2 

Tulsa 4 

Wagoner   l 

Washington    3 

Washita     5 

Woods    4 

Woodward    1 


Colorado    1 

Illinois     3 

Iowa 5 

Kansas     - - 7 

Kentucky    1 

Massachusetts   1 

Michigan    _-  1 

Missouri    9 

Nebraska     2 

North  Carolina 1 

South  Carolina  1 

Texas   15 

West  Virginia 1 

Total     64G 


*Including  other  towns  in  the  county  outside  Norman,  R. 
F.  D.  students,  and  those  who  have  temporarily  moved  to  Nor- 
man. 
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/Absentia 65 

Admission   40,  123 

By  certificate   • 38 

By  examination    '. .   38 

To  advanced  standing  51 

/Affiliation  and  Admission  HS 

Affiliation  of  Schools 39,  40 

Amount   of   Wcrk 3G 

/Anatomy 68,   139 

Astronomy   GG 

Athletics    29 

TBactericlogy   (see  Pathology)    

Bibliography 67 

Botany   42,  67 

Buildings    19 

Calendar    , 2 

Chance  of  studies : - 35 

'Chemistry  43,  68,  179 

Civil  Engineering 163,  16S 

Classical  Archaeology  , 71. 

'College    of    Arts    and    Sciences 59-118 

College    of    Engineering ...157-181 

Colleges  and  Schools  _ 15 

Committees    ..,.., 11 

Contests   .. 27 

Dea  n  of  Women  29 

Deficiencies  .   39 

Degrees  64,  124,  136,  148,  161,  185 

Drawing 49,  130,  171 

"Economics 72 

Education    74 

Electrical  Engineering 164,  173 

Embryology  (see  Zoology)   

English    43,   75 

Enrollment 35 

Expression  and  Dramatic  Art  129 

Fees  and  Expenses  31 

Field  Work 64 

forensic  Medicine  140 


t 
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Free  Electi ves   6£ 

French   45,  108 

General  Information 15-51,  61,  122,  134,  146,  158" 

Geology  80- 

German    46,  S3 

Government    16 

Graduate  School   55,  56 

Greek    46,  85 

Gounds   19 

Group  Electives   02 

History   17,  46,  86 

Hour  or  unit  of  College  credit 36 

Intercollegiate  contests   27 

Journalism     90 

Laboratories  and  Shops  _ .  21 

Latin    47,  91 

Library   25 

Engineering    162 

Medicine    138 

Music    125 

Pharmacy 149 

Mathematics    48,  92,  180- 

Major  Electives    63   ^ 

Mechanical  Engineering  165,  176 

Moral  and  Religious  Training _ 28 

Museum  of  Natural  History  28 

Music    (see    Theory   of   Music) 

Normal  Schools   51 

Occupational  Subjects   49 

Officers  of  Administration  and  Instruction   6 

Organization   (non-atheletics,  etc.) 26,   123 

Outline  of  Courses   

Pathology  and  Bacteriology  95 

Piano 126 

Pharmacognosy    152 

Pharmacy    110,  151 

Philosophy   96 

Physical  Geography    49 

Physical  Training   98 

Physics    50,   101 

Physiology    50,  102,  140 

Political  Science   _    1 04 

Prescribed  Courses   62" 

Prizes    _ _ 34 

Psychology 105 

Publications 25 


INDEX  2l>!> 

Public   Speaking-    107 

Regents _  .    5' 

Registration    35 

Reports  to  Parents   37 

Rhodes   Scholarships    34 

Roll  of   Students    186-206 

Romance  Languages  108 

Sshool  of  Fine  Arts 121-130 

School  of  Medicine    _ 64,   133-141 

School  of  Mines    . _ 167,  178 

School  of  Pharmacy   _ 145-153 

School  Year    _  _ 3 

Shops    23 

Shop  Work 179 

Societies    26 

Sociology    -. 110 

Spanish    50,   1 09 

Special  Students    _  _ 36 

Support    16,  33 

Summer  School ^ 182 

Theory  of  Music 112 

Thesis 63 

Transfer  of  Credits  30 

Unit  of  Eentrance  Credit 38,  42 

University  Degree,  Diploma  to  Teach   30 

Violin    127 

Voice 126 

Zoology  and  Embryology  50,  115,  141 


The  University  Bulletin  has  been  established  by  the  univer- 
sity. The  reasons  that  have  led  to  such  a  step  are:  First,  to 
provide  a  means  to  set  before  the  people  or  Oklahoma,  froria 
time  to  time,  information  about  the  work  of  the 'different  depart- 
ments of  the  university;  and,  second,  to  provide  a  way  for  the 
publishing  of  departmental  reports,  papers,  theses  and  such  other 
matter  as  the  university  believes  would  be  helpful  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  our  state.  The  bulletin  will  be  sent  post 
free  to  all  who  apply  for  it.  The  university  desires  especially 
to  exchange  with  other  schools  and  colleges  for  similar  publica- 
tions. 

Communications  should  he  addressed: 

THE  UNIVERSITY  BULLETIN. 
University-  Halt 

Noi  lijim,   Oklahorr  ■ 


Democrat      <3fiffijPli3&        Ardmore 
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